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PREFACE. 
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Having  been  requested  by  our  publisher  to  say  some- 
thing in  this  edition  of  The  Smuggler  in  <<  The  Stand- 
ard Novels,"  illustrative  of  the  real  grounds  upon 
which  it  has  been  built,  we  comply,  as  follows :  — 

It  owes  its  conception  to  a  wish  —  an  anxious  wish 
—  to  indicate  to  those  whom  it  most  concerns,— 

Firstly ; —  The  effects  upon  the  minds,  manners,  and 
actions  of  the  lower,  and  not  a  few  of  the  middle  orders 
of  England,  of  laws,  said  to  be  **  laws  made  by  the 
rich  against  the  poor  :*' 

Secondly— The  effects  upon  the  minds,  manners, 
and  actions  of  the  same  classes,'  of  a  church,  legally 
supported,  in  taxing  their  daily  labour,  at  the  perilous 
risk  (perilous  to  an  incalculable  magnitude !)  of  leaving 
them  to  the  edification  of  self-called,  fanatical,  unedu* 
cated,  and  presumptuous  expounders  of  The  Worp 
OF  God. 
1^  For  this  task,  few  needful  preparations  were,  it  is 

conscientiously  hoped,  lefl  unattempted.  Though  not 
natives  of  England,  the  writers  had  lived  long  in  it ; 
and,  to  aid  careful  observation,  believe  that,  with  some 
trouble,  they  eventually  discovered  (no  easy  achieve- 
ment) an  '<  Open  Sessima"  to  the  partial  confidence 
of  at  least  the  villi^e>  and  rustic  or  isolated  popul»- 
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tion  of  the  country ;  and  upon  thU,  though  indeed 
but  one  of  their  endeavours  after  the  truth,  they  chiefly 
leaned  a  hope  of  success  in  their  undertaking. 

Few  of  the  eyents  or  incidents  of  The  Smuggler 
are  imaginary;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  almost 
without  an  exception,  of  its  characters.  That  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  hint,  that  (dl  its  characters  are 
not  faithfully  drawn  from  the  life,  is,  however,  a  com- 
fort ;  and,  for  the  amusement  of  our  kind  readers,  we 
beg  leave  to  mention  why. 

After  the  tale  had  penetrated  into  the  little  village 
in  which  its  first  scenes  are  laid,  a  sanctified  and  tip- 
sily-inclined  butcher  of  the  place  ran,  one  day,  after  a 
stage-coach,  on  which  was  mounted  an  acquaintance  of 
the  writers',  and,  wroth  at  being  pleased  to  suppose 
himself  sketched  by  their  pun,  requested  the  person 
spoken  of  to  inform  us,  <<  that  some  time  or  other,  he 
would  hunt  us  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.'*  As  to  people 
of  higher  degree,  it  is  known  in  the  town  from  which 
we  date  these  lines,  that  an  honourable  individual, 
who  chose  to  see  himself  reflected  in  an  agreeable 
scamp  of  title  in  our  poor  Novel,  talked  even  more 
awfully,  though  quite  as  harmlessly,  as  the  field- 
preaching  "  Butcher  Fell." 

Now,  surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  there 
is  considerable  egotism  in  thus  appropriating  pur  little 
sketches. 

The  0*Hara  Family. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Jane  8.  18SS. 

P.S.  We  had  almost  omitted  what,  in  conscience, 
we  are  bound  to  make  public.    The  proprietress  of 
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**  The  Anchor  Inn"  has  requested  us  to  mention,  in  a 
new  edition  of  The  Smuggler,  that  her  house  has 
been  newly  fitted  up,  with  every  view  to  comfort ; 
and,  particularly,  that  in  her  "  great  room"  a  traveller 
can  now  be  snug  and  warm  the  coldest  day  in  winter. 


THE  SMUGGLER. 


VOLUME   THE   FIRST. 


I. 

To  Richard  Graves,  Esq.  Temple. 

My  dear  Graves^  Hastings,  June^  182-^ 

Xt  is  as  I  anticipated,  even  from  the  vaguelnformation^  if  in« 
formation  I  can  call  it^  which  I  received,  or  rather  gleaned,  on 
l^e  subject.  They  are  hare,  on  their  way  to  some  very  retired, 
if  .possible,  miknown  village  or  hamlet  on  the  coast,  where 
my  father  may  combine  the  prescribed  advantages  of  sea-air 
with  those  of  humble  living.     He  had  another  hope,  you 
know,  to  save,  by  his  dose-drawn  system  of  economy,  out 
of  a  purse  already  at  its  last  ebb,  as  much  as  would  keep 
his  only  son  one  yeax  longer  in  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
that  so  he  might  complete  his  terms,  and  be  "  called,"  I 
will  not  add  '^  chosen.^'     But  that  hope  wavers.     Dear 
Graves,  I  hate  your  present  trade,  and  mine  that  was  to 
be,  more  cordially  than  ever.     My  nature,  my  very  inte« 
rior,  rises  against  it;  and  how  can  I  help  this,  all  abstract 
teasonings  apart  .^     To  see  a  father  and  a  sister,  both 
dearly  loved,  reduced  to  penury  by  the  mdnstrous  system 
of  law  which  it  helps  to  make  still  more  monstrous  —  can- 
not I  stand  excused  on  such  grounds  ?     After  long  and 
ficrupulous  investigation,  you  have  yourself  admitted  to  me 
the  plain  justice  of  the  old  man's  claims ;   '^  the  great 
Uassing  of  the  British  Constitution,"  a  jury,  has  admitted 
it — ay,  three  times  over;  the  defendant  did  not  for  a  long 
while  encounter  us  on  ^'  merits,"  uhtil  that  last  ^ck  of  a 
peijured  witness  and  a  forged  document ;  and  yet;  nought 
availed  against  the  removak  of  verdicts,  the  staying  of 
injunctions,  the  issues,  the  piecemeiQ  hearings,  ^the  useless 
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corrections  of  unimportant  formalities^  and  oh  I  the  tender^ 
tender  conscience  which  tremhlingly  reigns  oyer  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  when  a  poor  and  honest  man  tries  his  right 
with  a  rich  scoundrel.  My  father's  last  availahle  guinea^ 
the  last  of  many  thousands^  and  ray  father's  life^  that  half 
of  it  at  leasts  that  vigorous,  muscular  half,  which  can  he 
called  life  in  reality,  have  passed  away  in  the  unmeaning, 
harharous  contention ;  and  until  he  can  again  light  on  a 
mine  of  gold,  and  again  grow  yoimg,  he  must  permit  his 
more  affluent  enemy  —  rohher  —  to  hold  the  latest  tech- 
nical advantage  he  has  gained  —  no !  hribed  his  way  to  — 
over  him,  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  into  the  bargain, 
on  the  part  of  the  pauper  plaintiff^  that  the  means  for  his 
destruction  have  been  drawn  from  his  own  unjustly-with- 
held property. 

The  Woolsack !  I  was  going  to  call  it  a  great  stone 
round  the  neck  of  justice,  as,  I  believe,  it  has  often  been 
unfiguratively  called ;  but  I  will  not  —  even  let  it  remain 
what  it  is,  a  huge,  sweltering  mass,  fiung  over  the  whole 
frame  of  the  goddess,  half  smothering  her  and  paralysing 
her  in  every  limb.  Graves,  shall  we  live  to  see  it  unpacked 
and  embowelled,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  rational  size  ? 
You  are  less  apt  to  dream  than  I  am,  and  yet  you  calmly 
say.  Yes,  now  and  then,  while  I  unenergetically  stamp  my 
foot. and  say.  No.  BLeason  or  necessity,  you  argue, 
must  reach  it  some  day,  and  soon,  along  with  a  good  many 
other  things ;  but  still  I  answer,  so  much,  so  wholly,  in 
this  nation  of  anomalies,  do  measures  depend  on  men  — I 
mean  on  one  qr  two  men,  whoever  they  may  happen  to  be 
for  the  time  —  that  until  some  two  such  as  Brougham  and 
Peel  coalesce  to  attack  it,  the  great  shame  of  British  juris- 
prudence must  •  continue  pretty  nearly  what  it  is.  But 
Brougham  and  Peel  sit  on  opposite  benches.  Spirit  of 
sense  and  philanthropy,  and  of  prudence,  inspire  their  very 
selves,  and  doom  us  not  to  wait  for  the  eclipsing  achieve- 
ments of  any  two,  or  three,  or  four  of  their  successors ! 

^^  A  harangue,  Mutford,"  you  observe,  with  your  quiet 
and  somewhat  (denied  by  you,  dear  Dick^  in  acts  as  well 
as  words,)  supercilious  smile.  No  matter  —  let  it  pass ; 
and  now  I  proceed  to  tell  you^  minutely>  according  to 
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agreement^  what  befell  me  since  you  bid  me  good-by  at 
Charing  Cross. 

I  had  scarce  descended  from  the  top  of  the  coach  here 
at  the  inn  where  it  stopped^  when  I  saw  my  father  and 
sister  coming  up  the  street.  They  had  been  widking  on  the 
parade.  He  stepped  very  feebly  and  leaned  on  Bessy's 
arm  ;  and  though  it  was  but  some  months  since  I  had  seen 
him  before^  he  appeared  sadly  changed  for  the  worse. 
This  observation  thrilled  through  me.  Pitying  his  feeble- 
ness^ I  refrained  from  approaching  him  in  the  street^  but 
stepped  behind  the  open  door  of  the  inn-hall^  to  allow  him 
and  my  sister  to  enter^  as  I  thought.  They  passed  the 
inn^  however ;  I  followed  them  at  a  distance  through 
meaner  streets  of  the  town^  and  traced  them  into  another 
inn^  of  an  appearance  much  more  homely  than  that  at 
which  I  was  about  to  take  up  my  temporary  residence. 
Again  I  felt  a  shocks  although  I  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  little  event. 

After  they  had  entered  the  house^  I  walked  into  a  little 
sanded  side-parlour^  and  writing  a  line  to  Bessy,  desired 
the  unwashed  man  who  personated  a  waiter  to  give  it  un« 
perceived  into  her  hands.  The  goose  began  to  look  vir« 
tuous  and  sceptical,  and  disinclined :  '^  the  young  lady  is 
my  sister/'  I  added^  and  so  beguiled  him  of  >hls  rising 
hope  of  half-a-crown. 

Bessy  soon  came  down  to  me ;  was  greatly  surprised  and 
delighted;  and  after  some  necessary  questions  and  answers^ 
and  many  persuasions  against  my  project^  and  in  favour  of 
a  speedy  return  to  the  Temple  without  approaching  my  fa- 
ther, which  my  despotic  words  and  manner  over-ruled,  went 
up  stairs  to  prepare  the  invalid  for  seeing  me.  At  her  re- 
appearance, widi  red  eyes  and  a  pale  face,  I  accompanied 
her  into  his  presence. 

Under  any  possible  circumstances — that  is,  possible  be- 
tween him  and  me — I  am  sure  my  father  and  I  should 
always  meet  cordially.  We  did  so  on  the  present  occasion. 
There  was,  however,  a  slight  degree  of  Uand  sdlf-posses- 
rion  in  his  eyes,  words,  and  manner,  after  our  salutations, 
which  told  me  what  I  had  to  reckon  on ;  indeed,  what  I 
had  anticipated.     It  did  not  much  affect  me — my  mind 
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was  made  up ;  my  purpose  taken, — for  good,  I  hoped;  I 
did  not  fear  that  he  could,  or  should,  or  ou^t  to  be  very 
angry  with  me ;  and  besides,  strange  and  almost  idle  as  the 
thought  was,  I  liked  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  per- 
feet  air  of  a  gentleman,  which  such  a  mood  neyer  fails  to 
impart  to  my  father :  an  air  somewhat  ancient,  to  be  sure^ 
and  out  by  ihe  present  generation;  it  is,  howeyer,  true  old 
English  of  the  best  polish,  and  I  shall  not  quarrd  with  the 
ingenious  youth  of  my  own  day  if  they  surpass  it,  after 
leaving  it  behind  them. 

Knowing  his  way,  as,  after  many  long  years  of  living 
together,  I  ought  to  do —  I  did  not  apprehend  an  immediate 
^^  discussion,"  as  he  is  used  to  call  it.  Dinner^  a  very  frugal, 
fish  one,  was  served^  and  I  sat  down  to  it,  quite  as  natu« 
rally  as  if  we  had  all  been  in  the  old  eating.room  in  York, 
shire.  I  looked  round  the  table  for  wine ;  there  was  none 
to  be  seen.  I  asked  Leave  to  order  some.  '^  No,  Michael," 
he  said,  "  not  for  me :  it  is  an  interdicted  luxury  in  my 
present  state  of  health ;  but  I  ought  not  to  forget  you,  so, 
nng. 

I  mentioned  my  utter  carelessness  on  the  matter ;  and 
stated — and  truly — how  long,  at  a  time,  I  had  done 
without  wine  from  choice,  in  chambers,  in  London. 

'^  Well/*  he  said,  "voluntary  temperance  is  a  virtue,  at 
least;"  and  I  could  perceive  iJiat  he  suppressed  a  long- 
drawn  sigh :  "  but,  by  the  way,  Michael,"  and  he  paused; 
and  I  knew  well  what  was  to  follow  his  usual  '^  by  the 
way,"  when,  in  fact,  there  had  been  no  way,  or  a  very 
narrow  one,  to  the  contemplated  change  of  topic. 

'^  Yes,  dear  father,"  I  answered. 

'^  It  was  not  exactly  my  intention  to  have  acquainted 
you  with  my  present  journey,  for  a  time  at  least :  pray, 
how  did  you  come  to  bear  of  it }  " 

]  tdd  him  how,  as  I  have  told  you.  Graves. 

"  And  you  have  left  London  purposely  to  see  Bessy 
and  me,  here?" 

'^  Certainly  so,"  I  replied;  though  perhaps  I  had  not 
been  altogether  forgetful  of  how  available  would  be  the 
ground  I  should  tread,  to  the  progress  and  finishing  of 
my  '^  Harold ;"  and  I  thought  this  a  £[ood  stroke,  in  timei 
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because  it  hinted  at  what  I  was  determined  he  should 
more  &dly  know,  before  our  conferenee  ended. 

Mj  iktfaer  shook  his  head^  and  obseryed,  "  I  should 
hare  been  better  pleased^  Michael^  if  you  had  remembered 
how  available  is  the  other  groimd  which  you  have  left^  to 
your  Vesey,  junior," 

''  Dear  father^  no  ground  can*  now  be  any  thing  to  me 
but  that  to  which  I  am  called  by  my  duty/'  I  resumed; 
He  raised  up  his  large  and  languid  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
upon  me  widi  an  overpowering  expression. 

And — '^  Your  duty,  Michael !"  he  asked^  *^  what  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

'^'Tis  a  pedantic  word/'  I  said,  *^  and  I  recail  it;  but 
let  me  supply  another^ my  heart — if  diat  one  is  not  even 
more  pedantic;"  and  here.  Graves,  my  str^iigth  of  coun- 
tenance failing  me,  I  was  compelled  to  rest  my  forehead 
on  one  hand,  while  f  extended  the  odier  to  him.  Bessy 
cried.  I  knew  he  looked  at  her,  though  i  could  not  see 
him ;  ay,  and  looked  at  her  reprehensively,  too :  however^ 
he  took  my  hand  for  a  moment,  pressed  it,  and  when  he 
spoke  again,  his  voice  was  not  as  firm  as  it  had  been. 

^  Tell  me,  in  a  few  words,  what  you  have  really  got 
into  your  head,  Michael." 

''  I  will,  father,"  I  answered,  assuming  an  even,  though 
by  no  means  light  tone ;  and  while  speaking,  1  caught  my* 
self  fiddling  with  a  fork.  '*  I  have  got  into  my  bead  that, 
with  a  pittance  scarce  able  to  support  you  and  Bessy  here, 
for  a  year,  you  cannot  afford,  and  I  ought  not  to  accept, 
another  year's  allowance  for  my  chambers  and  my  dinners 
in  the  Temple ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  ought  to  exert 
myself  to  support  myself  at  least,  if  my  efforts  serve  no 
better  end ;  and  that  I  can  make  the  trial  to  more  advan- 
ti^,  —  that  is,  more  economically  —  by  your  side,  where- 
ever  you  are,  sharing  the  same  roof  with  you,  than  I  conlc^ 
living  expensively  and  separately  away  fin)m  you,  in  Lon« 
don." 

"  Your  impulses  are  natural,  Michael ;  I  need  not  flat, 
ter  you  by  calling  them  any  thing  else,"  he  said,  looking 
towards  ^  fire ;  ''  that  is  not  the  pointy  however/' 
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It  is^  it  ii !  let  me  BO  far  interrupt  you^  "  I  urged 
warmly ;  ''  it  if  the  point.  If  I  act  naturally  upon  the 
present  occasion,  1  do  not^  cannot  act  badly ;  but  a  con- 
trary mode  of  action  would  not  be  natural^  therefore  mighty 
woidd  be  bad ;  and  now,  how  will  you  counsel  me  ?  *' 

"  Well  pleaded  for  an  imfledged  barrister^"  be  said^  faintly 
smiling ;  but  his  speeches  grew  deeply  serious  as  he  con- 
tinued. '^  Listen  to  me^  Michael^  attentively ;  weigh  my 
reasons ;  I  can  only  reason  with  you  ;  you  are  of  the  years 
of  manhood^  and  your  own  master ;  perhaps  at  any  time  I 
should  not  care  to  play  the  despot.  But  listen.  By  your 
scheme^  you  incontestably  give  up  a  good  —  the  attaining 
an  honourable  and^  with  industry^  a  —  we  must  use  the 
word  —  a  money-making  profession^  within  a  year." 

"  Yea,  father ;  but  one  that  does  not  insure  money  to  a 
practitioner  within  the  next  year^  or  the  next,  or  the  next^ 
no  matter  how  intense  may  be  his  industry.  Besides^  it 
is  not  now  proposed  to  abandon  it  altc^ether  ;'and  you 
know  I  am  at  liberty  to  resume  my  steps  towards  it,  even 
after  pausing  and  turning  aside  on  the  road." 

"  I  grant  you  the  last  point,  Michael.  Perhaps  much  of 
that  which  went  before  it.  There  is  certainly  a  chance  that 
for  many  years  the  most  industrious  young  barrister  may 
not  get  into  practice  ;  still  there  is  a  chance  that  he  may. 
And  here  our  question  narrows  itself,  and  is  easily  disposed 
of.  Will  you  stand  as  good  a  chance  of  making  money 
during  the  year^  or  the  years^  which  you  propose  spending 
away  from  your  law-studies,  as  you  would  walking  West- 
minster Hall,  with  your  w^  on  your  head,  this  day 
twelve  months,  and  afterwards  ?  " 
'     "  Unquestionably,"  said  I.  * 

"  Prove  that,"  said  my  father. 

"  Why,  dear  father,  I  have  submitted  some  of  the  proof 
already." 
.     "  How  ?  when  ?     Your  Harold  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  my  Harold ;  and  attempts  of  the  same  kind." 

'^  Ah !"  was  his  only  remark,  as  he  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  fire^ 

*'  But  you  do  not  yet  know  the  real  chances  in  my 
favour,''  I  resumed,  now  inspired,  I  suppose,  by  a  com- 
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binatioxi  of  parental  as  well  as  of  filial  feelings;    the  one 
towards  my  dramatic  brat^  the  other  for  my  natural  father. 
/'  Well,  well :  reckon  them  for  me,  Michael/' 

"  First,  the  stage  is  at  present  very  much  in  want  of  a 
genuine  £nglish  tragedy." 

^^  Granted,"  said  he,  ingenuously. 

'^  Next,  good  judges  give  me  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  finish  Harold.'' 

"Good  judges?     Who?" 

"  Dick  Graves,  for  one." 

^'  Michael,  you  always  think  to  stop  my  mouth,  blind 
my  eyes,  and  awe  my  reason  with  Dick  Graves.  But  go 
on.  I  believe  you  have  touched  my  heart  with  him. 
Go  on.  I  do,  however,  admit  that  he  may  —  ought  to  be 
one,  at  least,  of  your  good  judges.  Though  I  have  never 
seen  him,  you  have  favoured  me  now  and  then  with  por- 
tions of  his  letters  at  second-hand ;  and  letters  hint  a  good 
deal  of  a  man.  He  loves  you,  I  suppose,  and  he  has  a 
cool  and  a  strong  judgment,  I  am  sure,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  perfected  education.     Go  on." 

"  To  save  your  objections,  possibly,  to  others  whom  you 
do  not  know,  dear  father,  I  will  step  with  you  at  once  into 
the  manager's  room,  at  one  of  the  great  theatres." 

^'  And  Harold  has  actually  been  there  ?  " 

'^  He  has,  even  in  his  present  dishabille." 

"  And  what  did  the  manager  say  ?" 

'^  That  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  accept  my  tra- 
gedy when  it  should  be  completed." 

"  Indeed  ? "  asked  my  father  musingly. 

"  And  have  it  acted,  Michael  ?  "  demanded  Bessy,  her 
large  humid  black  eyes  and  her  brunette  cheeks  glowing 
at  the  prospect  of  the  literary  fame  of  the  family. 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  I  answered ;  *^  acting  a  play  is 
only  a  step  of  course  after  it  has  once  been  accepted." 

"  And,  Michael,"  demanded  my  father,  after  his  dry 
pause,  '^  what  may  one  expect  to  gain  by  a  tolerably  suc- 
cessful tragedy?" 

'^  For  a  really  successful  one,  about  five  hundred 
pounds,"  I  replied. 

B  4 
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'  ^  I  did  not  $A  yon  coneerniilg  a  really  saccessM  one, 
MtchaeL" 

*'  Well,  then,  for  a.  tolerably  soeoessftd  one,  perhaps  half 
Ae  money/' 

'^  And  how  much  time  has  Harold  cost  you  ?  " 

**  Say,  six  months,  dear  father,  off  and  on ;  hut  I  could 
do  my  best  at  a  tragedy  in  less  time,  supposing  literature 
my  sole  pursuit,  for  an  interyal;  besides  writing  othei* 
things  for  the  periodicals  and  annuals/' 

"  Where  is  '  Harold '  at  present,  Michael  ?  Have  you 
Irought  him  to  Hastings  with  you  ?" 

"  Here  he  is,"  I  answered,  pulling  the  manuscript  ouf 
ef  my  pocket. 

^^  Well  taken  care  of,  I  see.  Will  you  read  me  a  line  or 
two  of  him?" 

*'  With  pleasure,  dear  father,  my  best  scene ;  or,  perhaps, 
as  the  evening  is  early,  and  ■    .    /' 

''  No ;  not  a  whole  scene,  Michael :  I  have  not  sufficient 
(iramatic  skill  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  tragedy  fer  the 
stage  in  its  arrangement ;  but  I  think  I  am  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  claims  to  poetry ;  so  read  to  me  a 
single  speech,  as  much  detached  from  what  the  people  are 
doing  as  is  possible ;  meantime,  let  it  please  yourself." 

Accordingly,  somewhat  chilled  by  my  father  s  apathy,  I 
selected  in  an  instant  the  speech  you  have  approved,  dear 
Graves :  — 

''  Onward  I  must !  but  how,  or  where,  or  wherefore. 
Is  more  than  mystery :  no  loves  shall^haliow  , 

The  bitter  hardships  of  a  dreary  day; 

and  when  I  wake 

To  wander  in  the  cold  wild  blasts  of  mom, 
Glory  will  bend  no  radiant  smile  upon  me. 
To  sun  the  sleeping  darkness  of  my  soul.  — 
But  I  must  wander  still,  without  a  wish 
To  win  me  happiness  -—  my  goal  ungain*d. 
Because  unknown  —  the  chances  yet  to  come 
I7nreckon*d,  and  all  future  hope  shut  up. 
Like  infancy,  unchristen'd,  in  the  grave ! " 


"  Beautiful ! "  cried  Bessy,  shedding  some  tears  of  sisttfly 
delight,  mostly,  I  believe,  because  she  had  been  tistening  to 
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a  speech  out  of  a  tragedy  written  by  me.  My  father  only 
nodded  hia  head  at  the  end  of  each  line^  as  if  merely  to 
make  sure  of  the  prosody;  and  some  moments  elapsed 
before  he  asked, — 

''And  so,  Michael,  you  are  determined  on  your  new 
icheme  ?  " 

**  I  promise  yoit  this,  dear  father,"  said  I,  anxious  to 
gain  my  point  rapidly  and  graciously,  **  if  literature  yield 
me  nothing  the  first  year,  I  will  haye  done  with  it  for 
ever,  and  in  all  things  do  as  you  advise  and  direct  mo, 
afterwards.  Meantime,  do  not  refuse  me  the  opportunity 
of  taking  my  chance  for  fame,  and  for  its  results,  so  necea* 
sary,  and  so  immediately  necessary  to  my  prospeet8«>" 

''  More  so  to  Bessy's-  and  mine,  Michael,"  he  inter, 
mpted :  "  but  I  undrnttand  you,  my  dear  boy.  I  sup- 
pose you  must  have  your  way ;  though  I  wish  I  coidd 
have  kept  our  removal  from  Yorkshire  a  secret  from  yoa 
till  the  year  was  out,  MichaeL  I  suspected  something  of 
this  kind  at  your  hands.  Have  you  given  up  your  ehamt* 
hers?" 

''  No ;  but  Dick  Graves  promises  me  a  tenant  for  them, 
at  a  profit  rent,  in  consideration  of  some  articles  of  fur. 
Biture." 

"  Dick  Graves  over  again.  And  you  will  be  able  to  put 
up  with  much  humbler  lodgings  somewhere  or  other  —  I 
do  not  know  where  yet  -—  but  in  great  retirement  -^  wiU 
yon,  Michael  ?  with  Bessy  and  me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me,  his  eyes  moist,  and  I  could  only 
stammer  out  some  very  unintelligible  words,  half  of  remon. 
strance  for  his  question,  half  of  agreeance. 

**  Then  come  with  us,  in  God's  name,  Michael,"  he 
added;  now  taking  my  hand  of  his  own  accord,  as  he 
passed  an  arm  round  Bessy.  And  so,  dear  Graves,  my 
first  pohit  is  won,  though  you  thought  it  would  not  be, 
and  I  bid  you  adieu,  in  a  hurry,  lor  the  present. 

MiGHABL   MUTFOBD* 
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11. 

To  Michael  Mviford,  Esq.  Hastings, 

My  dear  Mutford^ 

In  the  disengaged  half  hour  before  the  breakfast-cloth 
is  taken  away^  I  write  a  hasty  answer  to  your  last  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  carried  your  first  pointy  under 
all  the  circumstances.  It  would  be  irrational  to  argue^ 
that  where  the  necessity  was  so  strongs  you  were  not][called 
upon  to  make  the  sacrifice.  You  know  well  I  am  no  advo. 
cate  for  a  blind  self-deyotioli  or  abasement  of  the  child  to 
the  father.  The  slavish  homage  that  some  parents  exact 
from  their  offsprings  is  treason  against  the  law  of  nature : 
yet  I  am  not  sure  that  the  selfish  indifference  of  some  chil- 
dren, l^too,  to  the  immediate  causers  of  their  being,  the 
anxious  fosterers  of  their  infantine  weakness  and  childish 
wants,  is  not  qidte  as  much  against  that  law.  True,  as  I 
have  often  conceded  to  "  independent "  youths  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, we  owe  our  fathers  no  thanks  merely  for  our 
existence :  no,  nor  for  bringing  us  up,  giving  us  meat, 
drink,  clothing,  a  fire  to  warm  us  in  winter,  a  bed  to  sleep 
on ;  the  stipendiary  sovereign  of  Bow  Street  or  of  Marl- 
borough Street  woidd  have  compelled  our  parents  to  have 
so  far  obliged  us.  He  could  not,  however,  have  forced  them 
to  have  done  more :  but  have  diey  not  done  more  ?  And 
for  that  more  are  we  not  bound,  in  the  name  of  nature  -<- 
of  our  own  nature  —  of  man's  nature  —  of  common  gene- 
rosity — to  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment some  time  or  other  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  very  coldest  ways  of*  putting  the 
question.  But  even  so  coldly  and  so  cautiously  1  have 
been  constrained  to  shape  it,  while  arguing  with  what  I 
regret  to  call  a  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  lately  risen  and  the 
rising  generation,  else  I  should  not,  or  would  not  have  been 
understood.  Meagre  as  are  the  premises,  however,  they 
fully  warrant  me,  dear  Mutford,  in  sanctioning,  as  a  friend, 
your  temporary  abandonment  of  good  prospects  for  the  sake 
of  trying  to  cheer,  and  perhaps  better  your  father's  present 
situation  :  the  necessity,  I  must  repeat,  is  strong.  At  die 
same  time  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  still  think  you  had  an 
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alternatiye  in  a  anoere  piofier  of  friendly  assutanoe :  nor 
can  I  understand  your  rooted  objection  to  allow  a  friend  to 
show  he  is  one,  in  cfrtainly  the  least  important  manifest- 
ation  of  a  pure  and  high  feeling.  My  father  happens  not  to 
have  been  plundered  of  his  property  by  a  scoundrel.  I 
happen  myself  to  have  the  start  of  you  upon  the  rood  of 
professional  practice :  from  these  two  reasons  I  am^  with 
my  few  wants  and  fully  occupied  time,  superfluously  rich  ; 
and  why,  therefore^  could  not  I,  as  well  as  you,  or  any  one 
for  you,  arrange  about  your  chambers,  and  your  other  lit. 
tie  matters^  for  a  year  or  so?  But  I  write  these  plain 
words  of  common  sense  in  vain :  at  least,  I  fear  I  do. 
Our  repeated  and  futile  conversations  on  the  subject  give 
me  few  present  hopes.  If,  however,  you  should  fortunately 
feel  yourself  at  last  more  open  to  conviction  —  I  will  say, 
to  the  clear-sightedness  of  manly  friendship  —  come  back 
to  town,  and  secure  your  father's  and  your  sister's  comforts, 
and  your  own  professional  peace,  within  a  few  months. 

I  forgive  your  exaggerated  declamation  against  us,  poor 
barristers.  You  have  cause  to  rail  at  one  of  our  courts,  at 
least;  and,  by  association,  at  ourselves.  But,  only  by 
association.  We  had  no  hand  in  framing  the  constitution 
of  any  court  in  which  we  practise.  As  to  the  rest  —  our 
helping  to  make  the  monster  ^'  more  monstrous,''  that  we 
need  not  do.  Not  one  of  us.  Neither  he  who  has  been 
called,  nor  he  who  is  to  be.  If  some  among  us  do  so, 
others  of  us  cannot  help  them.  But  we  can  do  better. 
We  can  resolve,  and  practically  arrange  not  to  imitate 
them.  Nay,  we  can  'do  better  and  better  still.  We  can 
contrive,  upon  all  fitting  occasions  —  we,  the  initiated 
familiars  of  the  monster,  the  keepers  of  the  beast— -to 
interpose  between  him  and  his  humour  on  the  gaping 
crowd  who  will  pay  their  pence  to  come  and  see  the  show. 

Are  you  not  answered  ?  —  Own  that  you  are.  And  so, 
no  more  angry  abuse  of  your  future  trade.  For,  a  barrister 
you  must  be,  Mutford.  You  have  many  of  the  chief  qua- 
lifications for  success  as  one ;  and  for  such  a  one  as  will 
leave  your  death-bed  conscience  free  of  the  sins  you  suppose 
us  all  compelled  to:  ay,  and  for  such  a  one  as — (you 
surly,  and  not-to-be  complimented  person)  —  will'  aid  to 
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iCKXLt  ns  from  lliat  very  charge.  To  be  rare,  yon  are  (at  pre. 
sent)  mnch  of  an  enthnsiast,  and  too  much  (notwithstand- 
ing ^  Harold/*  to  whom  all  the  success  he  really  merits) 
of  a  rhimester ;  furthermore,  I  have  now  and  then  thought 
lliere  was  about  you  or  in  you,  of  late,  a  something  or  other 
which  ■  Excuse  the  sudden  break.    The  last  faToured 

dient  of  my  father's  introducdon.  Lord  P ,  (for  whom, 

because  he  is  a  friend,  I  am  supposed  to  be  able  to  think  ' 
dearer,  and  advise  better  than  I  could  do  for  a  stranger !) 
has  come  in,  with  some  new  light  on  his  very  blank  case, 
and  he  waits  till  I  shall  have  finished  this,  to  imcloud 
himself,  and  shower  radiance  upon  obscurity.  So,  farewell, 
acfter  I  complete  the  interrupted  sentence.  ''  About  you,  or 
in  you,  something  or  other  which,"  —  '^ which" — and 
here  I  stop  again  of  my  own  accord.  In  short,  Mutford, 
do,  in  your  next,  what  I  often  asked  you  to  do  for  me. 
Sit  down  before  a  good  mirror  —  y<mrpaH^—  and  sketch  a 
front  face  of  yourself.  Let  the  costume  and  accom. 
paniments  be  y<mr  present,  I  do  not  want  to  know  you : 
otherwise  could  we  have  got  up  between  us  a  good  copy  of 
David  and  Jonathan,  or  any  two  such  names,  divine  or 
profane  ;  or,  recollecting  Macpherson,  Gothic }  no ;  I  do 
not  want  to  know  you ;  but  I  do  want  to  know  if  I  do.— 
*'  Jioir,  Lord  F ."  Richard  Grates. 

On  the  reverse,  suppose  an  outline,  in  profile,  yaurfu^ 
ture —  truly,  thoughtfully,  from  the  heart,  as  you  see,  or 
think  you  see  it ;  and,  my  dear  Mutford,  as  you  feel  I 
have  a  right,  yea  a  right,  to  contemplate  Jt  along  with  you. 
Candidly,  Michael,  what  is  your  master  passion  ?  your  un. 
grasped  idol  of  worship  ?  Love,  worldly  success  (in  place 
or  fame),  or  fortune  ?  Do,  I  pray  you,  begin  the  sketches. 

R.  G. 

UK. 
To  Rickard  Graves,  Esq. 

Fudge,  dear  Dick !  who  is  sentimental  now,  and 
nout^y,  and  fandful,  and  solemnly  nonsensical }  Who 
talks  tropes,  and  long  sentences,  now  ?  What  have  yoa 
^en  dieaming  of  about  rae.^  Yes,  I  suppose  you  hart 
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notioed  something  exceedingly  mysterious  whenever  I  had 
my  periodical  fit  of  toothache,  or  upon  some  such  me* 
morable  occasion.  But,  man,  I  am  no  model  for  a  re^ 
served  and  moody  hero ;  I,  as  well  as  you,  live  in  too  old 
a  world  for  that.  My  past,  my  present,  and  my  future  I 
why,  in  common  sense's  name,  what  does  any  youth  of 
three«and..twenty  live  for,  but  to  laugh  at  his  past,  e^jay 
and  make  the  best  of  his  present,  and  always  dream  of 
being  rich,  if  nothing  else,  in  his  future  ?  Dick,  you  have 
hitherto  been  fining  me,  sixpence  at  a  time,  for  my  ab- 
surdity .;  pay  your  fine  of  nine^pence  for  this  letter,  on 
account  of  your  own.  Miqhasl  Mutfoad. 

IV. 

To  Michael  Mutford^  Esq, 

I  am  going  to  be  more  absurd,  Michael,  if  such  is  your 
word ;  or  more  sentimental,  or  mouthy,  or  long-sentenced. 
I  ask  you  on  the  faith  and  value  of  our  friendship  for  each 
other,  on  your  regard  for  truth,  and  in  the  name  of  your 
father,  your  sister,  and  your  God,  to  answer  my  last  letter' 
seriously.  Richard  Graves. 

V. 

To  Jtichard  Graves,  Esq. 

Graves,  you  have  ^terribly  shaken  me ;  even  my  body 
trembles  along  with  my  spirit,  and  'tis  literally  true  that  I 
cannot  firmly  guide  the  pen  with  which  I  write  to  you. 
¥et  I  snatch  it  up ;  — in  what  impulse  ?  *-~  a  mixed  one, 
I  believe,  —  a  great  yearning  to  answer  the  call  of  your 
great  friendship  mingles  with  the  natural  thirst  for  unloads 
ing  a  "  Btxtffed  bosom."  At  any  vate  you  shall  be  im. 
swered.  You,  the  only  second  human  being,  and  now  the 
only  one  -<—  always  excepting  my  father  and  my  sister-— 
who  have  loved  me,  and  let  me  love.  And  have  I  dealt 
ungenerously  with  you  by  hiding  hitherto  the  story  I  am 
about  to  tell  ?  No,  I  hope  not.  My  character  I  never  hid, 
never  vamped  up,  never  imposed  upon  you*  My  sorrows 
only  I  did ;  by  and  by  you  may  say  my  crimeff  also,  and  ao 
stand  upon  a  ^ound  for  reproach.     But  we  shall  see 
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whether  I  have  not  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
God  sees  and  judges  the  question  already. 
F>  Yes^  Grayes^  I  sit  down  to  my  mirrcn*.  In  it  I  see  a 
youth  of  twenty  (I  am  not  yet  twenty-three)^  his  features 
open  and  spirited^  though  scarce  comely ;  hope  and  truth 
in  his  eye,  smiles  on  his  lips  ;  slight  and  short  in  stature, 
but  upright,  agile-limbed,  and  every  muscle  stamped  with 
the  power  of  bounding  motion.  Not  yet,  oh,  not  yet,  have 
his  lids  drooped,  and  his  mouth  curved  downward,  and  his 
cheeks  flattened  and  faded  almost  into  ugliness ;  not  yet 
have  his  shoulders  stooped,  nor  yet  has  his  chest  rounded, 
not  yet  have  his  limbs  looked  listless,  Let  a  brief  nar- 
rative enable  you  to  trace  the  change  that  has  come  over 
him. 

You  know  that  when  home  in  Yorkshire  from  coUege 
to  see  my  father,  I  was  a  professed  walker.  You  know 
that  I  often  broke  the  bounds  even  of  our  great  county, 
and  rambled  over  Northumberland^  sometimes  using  the 
pencil,  sometimes  the  pen.  There,  at  twenty,  in  a  moun- 
tain-hut, I  saw  the  being  foredoomed  to  be  my  fate  — my 
life's  atmosphere,  climate,  if  not  the  meter- out  of  the 
limit,  the  very  act  of  life  itself.  She  was  very  young. 
Often  and  often  I  visited  her,  till  passion  became  down- 
right infatuation.  You  smile.  Graves,  in  your  quiet,  equal 
way,  at  the  notion  of  having  so  quickly  learned  the  com- 
mon-place cause  of  my  —  my  whatever  it  is  which  you 
say  you  have  noticed  in  me.  I  fell  in  love,  you  predicate, 
at  twenty,  with  a  little  hill-goddess,  and  my  father  would 
not  hear  of  the  matter,  and  so  I  am  pursued,  or  I  am 
pleased  to  fancy  myself  pursued,  by  a  gentle  melancholy. 
Not  quite  thus,  however,  dear  Graves ;  not  quite  thus. 
She  is  dead.  Dead,  and  gone  from  me  in  her  first  youth  ; 
while  my  bones,  my  very  bones  thrill  to  the  thought  of 
hers  rotting  in  her  grave ;  while  my  heart  swells  with  love 
to  the  foul  earth. that  once  was  her  heart  That  is  some- 
thing not  so  common-place.  Dead!  Dead,  more  than  two 
years.  Next  —  not  in  her .  grave  alone.  A  drop  of  my 
blood,  frozen  before  its  time  —  frozen,  indeed,  almost  ere 
it  flowed,  —  a  crumble  of  the  dod  which  makes  my  mortal 
identity,  helped  to  fill  that  grave  with  her.     1  saw  them^ 
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coarse  and  yulgar^  and  office-hardened^  and  tyrant  savages, 
as  they  were —  I  saw  them  ky  the  little  creature  on  her 
bosom^  and  fold  her  arms  over  it,  before  both  were  hurried 
from  my  sight  for  ever.  Hurried  I  do  not  know  whither. 
They  have  left  me  without  a  guide  or  clue  to  the  spot  in 
which  they  flung  her  and  it.  Perhaps  they  had  their  own 
reasons  for  their  brutal  silence.  Perhaps,  at  a  nod  and  a 
bribe  from  some  agent  of  some  studious  man,  mother  earth 
has  been  rifled  of  her  children.  But  I  wander  and  tire 
you.  To  complete  this  long  sentence.  Dead  —  how 
dead  }  Graves,  that,  ^at  question  involves  the  least  com- 
mon-place, though,  I  fear,  not  the  least  every.day,  answer 
of  all.  You  do  not  understand  my  distinction  between  the 
two  words  common-place  and  every-day.  I  will  explain 
to  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

I  need  not  say  that  she  —  (she — the  pronoun  is  enough, 
let  her  name  share  her  grave,  her  nameless  grave,  ay,  and 
the  mysterious  sleep  of  the  nameless  little  infant,  there 
massed  with  her  dust  long  ago,)  —  I  need  not  say  that  her 
lot  in  life  was  humble,  very  humble ;  but  her  natural  ca- 
pacity, her  organisation  of  mind  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
I  resolved  within  myself  to  educate  her,  and  when  she 
should  have  become  intelligent  and  a  woman  (for  as  yet  I 
could  scarce  call  her  more  than  child),  I  hoped  to  win  my 
father's  consent  to  our  union.  No,  Graves,  as  I  am  a 
man,  as  I  hope  to  see  her  again  and  confront  her  with  a 
brow  of  truth,  never  for  one  instant  did  I  indulge  a  bad 
and  cowardly  thought  towards  that  unhappy  young  creature 
—  never.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  formed  my  plan  of  be- 
coming her  tutor,  and  acted  upon  it  with  a  glowing,  a 
smiling  pureness  and  joy  of  heart  which  was  worthy  of  a 
man ;  ay,  and  my  delicious  task  proceeded  as  if  under  a 
blessing,  and  a  year  passed  over  us,  and  my  lips  had  scarce 
disturbed  the  first  bloom  on  hers.  Then,  one  mad,  one 
accursed  instant,  unforeseen,  undreamt  of,  nay,  unphmned 
the  instant  before,  and  I  destroyed  her. 

That  my  crime  would  be  followed  by  its  own  evidence  I 
could  not  know  for  many  months.  Having  fled  from  her 
in  wild  remorse,  a  term  at  college  and  a  sojourn  with  my 
father  kept  us  some  time  separated.  When  I  saw  her  again^ 
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her  appearance  was  horrw  to  my  eyes ;  but  I  reaolved  to 
stay  by  her  side  till  she  should  be  a  mother.  My  father 
might  coDJecture  what  he  liked  about  my  absence;  ay^ 
and  fed  what  he  liked,  deeply  as  I  loved  him — this  I  re« 
solved.  Oh,  that  I  had  now,  now  at  least,  made  him  my 
confidant ! 

Let  me  be  brief,  very  brief,  as  I  promised  you  I  would 
be.  I  had  been  long  expected  in  the  Northumberhmd  cot- 
tage by  more  than  one  or  two  persons.  At  the  first  symp. 
toms  of  her  shame,  the  majesty  of  parish  law  aroused  itself 
against  her ;  its  administrators  called  on  her  to  divulge  the 
name  of  the  father  of  her  coming  child,  and,  more  in  sim- 
plicity than  any  other  feeling,  she  gave  that  by  which  I  had 
announced  myself  the  first  evening  I  crossed  her  father's 
threshold,  and  had  since  borne  in  the  neighbourhood— -I 
need  not  add  that  it  was  not  my  real  name.  Well,  I  came 
again  to  see  her,  and  to  my  consternation, — ^for  I  had  not 
considered  the  subject,  —  I  was  scarce  seated  at  her  side 
when  I  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  a  magistrate 
the  next  morning.  My  blood  shrank  from  a  public  inves- 
ligation :  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  its  reaching  the  ears 
of  my  sick  and  impoverished  and  honoured  father.  I  hur. 
ried  out  into  the  fields  to  think,  and,  if  possible,  arrange  a 
compromise  with  the  o^nded  guardians  of  population* 
There  was  enough  money  in  my  pocket  to  appease  their 
utmost  wrath — (you  know  there  was.  Graves,  for,  though 
now  you  kindly  upbraid  me  with  not  calling  on  you,  it  was 
of  you  I  borrowed  it) —-I  resolved  to  walk  down  to  the 
neighbouring  village  and  see  what  I  could  do  amongst 
them. 

I  took  a  very  lonely  path— the  night  fell  upon  me— - 
I  was  attacked  by  three  strange  men,  knocked  down,  crueliy 
beaten,  and  robbed  of  every  shilling  I  possessed.  These 
fellows  were  doubtless  members  of  a  gang  of  petty  thieves, 
who  infested  the  town  of  ■  and  its  viciaity ;  and  so  my 
treaty  with  the  parish  rulers  was  at  an  end,  and  I  crawled 
back  to  the  cottage,  scarce  able  to  crawl,  and  wholly  despair- 
ing at  heart. 

I  was  too  ill  to  obey  the  summons  next  morning;  in 
fact,  I  slept,  after  a  sdeepless  and  painful  night,  at  the 
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hour  prescribed  for  my  attendance  on  the  awful  magistrate. 
Men  came  to  seek  me^  and  shook  me  rudely^  where  I  lay 
undressed  upon  a  straw  pallet^  she  watching  and  crying  over 
me.  I  told  them  my  situation,  and  prayed  them  to  let  me 
rest  till  I  could  receive  money  in  a  letter  to  replace  thai 
which  I  had  lost.  They  scouted  my  proposal^  swearing  out 
their  disbelief  of  the  story  of  my  having  been  robbed^  calling 
me  an  impostor  and  no  better  than  a  rogue  myself^  and 
commanding  me  to  get  up  and  go  with  them  ;  doubtless^ 
my  very  humble  pedestrian  dress  of  fustian,  and  my  bruised 
features  and  the  soil  on  my«  person^  caught  from  the  damp* 
earth  where  the  thieves  had  flung  me  down^  gained  me 
few  good  opinions  in  the  minds  of  my  visiters. 

Their  base  insults  ought  not  to  have  affected  me ;  but  in 
my  weak  and  feverish  state  they  did^  and  I  resented  them 
in  intemperate  language.  Little  mercy  was  now  shown 
to  me ;  in  a  few  moments  I  was  dragged  from'  my  straw 
to  the  magistrate^  raving  and  struggling^  with  her  shrieks* 
in  my  ears.  Placed  before  the  temporary  arbiter  of  my 
fate^  my  indignation  and  my  fever  remained  unabated^  and 
I  continued  to  play  the  fool.  He  was^  perhaps,  a  person 
of  some  feeling,  and  under  his  own  roof  might  have  shown 
me  some — that  is,  in  any  room  of  his  house  excepting  only 
his  magisterial  audience  room.  But  when  I  refused*  to 
answer  upon  oath  to  the  name  I  bore  in  Northumberland  ^ 
in  fact,  refused  to  give  any  name,  I  found  at  his  hands  as 
little  charity  as  I  had  found  at  those  of  his  meanest  crea- 
tures ;  perhaps  my  personal  appearance  again  added  to  the 
unfavourable  impressions  against  me,  as  much  as  did  my 
candid  and  veh^nent  admissions  of  being  for  the  time  pen- 
niless. It  is  quite  true.  Graves,  that  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  I  found  myself  in  the  parish  workhouse,  doomed  to* 
be  a  prisoner  utitil  I  could  satisfy  the  authorities,  in  a  spe- 
cified sum,  for  the-^ — the  lying-in  of  my  victim,  and  the 
future  maintenance  of  her  child. 

The  window  of  my  prison-chamber  overlooked  the  en- 
trance into  the  house  of  misery.  In  about  half  an  hour 
after  I  was  left  alone,  I  heard  shrieks  and  groans  without, 
and  saw  her  borne  towards  the  door  by  the  same  man  who 
had,  dragged  me  before  the  magistrate.    She  entered  undep 
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one  xoof  with  me^  and  her  moans  and  criei  became  more 
audible.  I  grew  frantic;  I  thumped  at  the  door  of  the 
amall  apartment^  atampedon  thefloor^  and  roared  for  iome  one 
to  come  to  me.  In  his  own  good  timfe  my  gaoler  appeared : 
to  my  rapid  and  furious  questions  he  sneeringly  answered, 
that  '^  the  young  woman,  though  her  Ubour  was  before- 
hand, would  soon  make  me  a  father;''  and  he  withdrew, 
heedless  of  my  entreaties,  now  otBsred  in  a  feeble  voice  and 
with  streaming  eyes,  to  be  admitted  to  see  her,  or  allowed 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  her  chamber  and  speak  to  her.  Her 
cries  subsided  after  I  had  listened  to  them  for  hoiuv ;  or  I 
could  catch  but  the  weakest  moanings  of  exhaustion.  Many 
people  hurried  through  the  house,  and  a  little  one-horse 
chaise  stopped  at  the  entrance  door,  and  I  knew  it  was  the 
apothecary-surgeon  I  saw  step  out  of  it.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  b^an  to  scream  again,  and  at  last  I  heard  one  great 
shriek,  and  then  the  stillness  of  the  night  in  which  I  was 
at  that  moment  sitting  closed  around  me. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  feelings,  drawn  from  my 
forebodings,  while  I  was  still  left  in  that  wretched  room 
alone,  and  unnoticed,  although  a  prisoner.  It  might  be 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  I  was  again  visited.  And 
then  I  was  made  certain  ;  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the  sup- 
plications,  and  to  the  rage,  by  turns,  of  almost  madness, 
they  allowed  me  to  pass  into  her  chamber. 

An  old  woman  accompanied  me  to  the  door  ;  there  gave 
me  a  rushlight,  for,  previously,  the  apartment  had  been 
in  utter  darkness,  and  left  me  to  enter  alone.  I  shut  the 
creaking  door  gently,  as  if  I  could  have  disturbed  any  one, 
raised  the  meagre  light  above  my  head,  and  looked  around. 
I  saw  a  bed,  decently  disposed,  but  nothing  else,  till  I  stole 
•n  tiptoe  to  its  side,  and  dien  I  saw  the  two  corpses.  Again 
there  is  no  use  in  alluding  to  what  I  suffered.  I  will  tell 
you.  Graves,  only  some  peculiar  portions  of  my  solitary 
reflections  that  night,  sitting  by  that  bed. 

The  stillborn  infant,  my  infant,  and  mine  at  twentr 
jeara  of  age, 'lay  on  my  knees,  while  one  of  its  mothers 
bands  was  clasped  in  one  of  its  father's.  I  had  drawn  a 
deal  taUe  dose  to  me,  and  put  the  rushlight  upon  it,  so 
that  all  the  rays  the  wretched  taper  could  lend  fell  upoi^ 
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the  baby's  face.  Hours  had  passed.  I  had  no  more  team 
to  shed ;  or^  more  tnily^  they  could  not  come :  the  heavy 
pain  of  unexhausted  anguish  stuck  in  my  breast  and  throat ; 
and  thus  I  gazed  and  gazed  upon  my  child^  until — it  was 
a  strange  and  some  may  think  an  unfeeling  fancy  -—  until 
—  at  last  expressing  a  long  though  fitful  reverie  —  I  de- 
manded of  myself  —  why  should  I  mourn  for  this  little 
creature  ?  Let  me  mourn  for  the  dead  alone^  —  its  mo- 
ther^ here  at  my  side^  —  but  not  for  it^  the  imbom^  ay, 
unborn,  although  delivered  of  the  womb  —  the  unbreathed, 
the  litde  spirit  which  has  never  been  of  this  world,  and 
hardly  ever  abstracted  from  a  higher  one.  And  then. 
Graves,  I  felt  deep  awe  fall  upon  me,  arresting  for  a  time 
even  my  anguish,  —  deep  awe,  wonder,  uncertainty,  mys- 
tery. No,  it  was  not  death,  though  so  like  it.  Death 
comes  when  life  goes;  life  lived  in  this  life.  But  the 
beauteous  litde  out-turned  lips  I  looked  on  had  never 
moved  or  fluttered  with  an  earthly  breath :  the  litde  silken 
eyelids  had  never  been  upraised  to  admit  a  ray  of  our  sun's 
l^fht ;  the  little  unseen,  unknown  eyes  they  curtained  had 
never  beheld  an  earthly  object  —  the  little  ears  heard 
an  earthly  soimd  —  the  little  limbs  felt  an  earthly  touch. 
I  held  not,  upon  my  knees,  the  mortal  relics  of  a  human 
being.  And  what  held  I,  then  ?  The  machine  prepared 
for  the  reception,  and  impulses,'and  powers  of  that  being  ; 
or,  half  prepared,  and  now  re-ordained  never,  in  this  life  at 
least,  never  to  be  used,  never  acted  upon.  Or,  in  my 
passing  view,  did  I  gaze  on  any  thing  more  real,  with  re- 
gard to  breathing  existence,  dian  might  be  a  sculptor's 
marble  copy  of  diose  limbs  and  features?  Yes!  and  I 
trembled.  Yes  !  for  that  would  be  a  copy.  And  a  copj 
of  what  master  hand  !  and  marhk — and  here  on  my  knee 
was  another  material !  And'  I  should  not  think  of  surface 
merely,  but  of  the  wondrous  structure,  through  its  length 
and  depth,  through  and  through,  of  tluit  material !  I  felb 
my  breath  come  short.  The  nerves  and  blood  now  thrilled 
along  my  head  at  the  thought  of  touching,  fresh  from 
God's  formation,  a  receptacle,  a  habitation  for  mortal  hfe^ 
which  had  not  yet,  and  never  could  be,  endowed  with  that 
life.    To  nurse  the  corpse  of  my  infant,  my  dead  infant^ 
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would  not  have  been  fitrange^  however  igonising,— ^ 
strange  to  me  as  a  man>  a  Hying  man ;  but  to  nurse  this 
little  —  WHAT  ?  Oh,  again  and  again  I  said  to  myself, 
'^  Yes^  there,  upon  the  face^  so  stilly  so  unused^  and  yet  so 
wise  and  powerful" —  (Graves^  sageness  and  power  were 
awfully  conveyed  by  the  babe's  features)  —  '^  there  is  the 
expression  of  flesh  and  bloody  and  bone  and  muscle,  pre- 
pared for  the  action  upon  them  of  a  spirit  of  good  and  great* 
ness,  but  of  flesh  and  bloody  and  bone  and  muscle,  which 
yet  have  not  received  that  action  ! " 

Make  some  excuses,  dear  Graves,  as  weU  for  this  ramble 
itself  as  for  its  extravi^ances,  incoherences,  and  inconse- 
quential assumptions,  and  attribute  all  its  errors  rather  to 
my  shaken,  and,  perhaps,  raving  frame  of  mind  at  the 
moment^  than  to  the  slightest  wish,  then  or  now,  of  di»* 
turbing  a  single  dogma,  and  many  axioms^  revealed  and 
scientific.     To  continue  ;  or,  I  should  say,  conclude. 

And  yet^  how  little  more  have  I  to  add.  The  village 
carpenter,  rudely  pushing  into  the  room  with  a  deal  coffin 
on  his  shoulders,  aroused  vfie,  about  midnight,  from  my 
reveries,  such  as  they  were.  But  before  the  man  flung 
open  the  door,  my  rushlight  had  burned  out ;  long  before, 
r  think ;  although  still  I  sat  by  the  bed,  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  her  infant  on  my  lap.  Finding  himself  in  darkness, 
with  the  lifeless  bodies,  and  perhaps  hearing  me  stir,  or 
breathe,  or  groan,  he  cast  aside  liis-load,  and  stumbled, 
down  stairs.  Presently  he  returned  with  three  or  four 
others,  men  and  women,  and  it  was  then  I  saw  them  lay 
the  baby  on  its  mother  s  bosom,  and  fold  her  arms  round 
it  After  that  I  just  had  enough  presence  of  mind  and 
strength  left  to  write  a  line  to  you,  dear  Graves,  requesting;- 
another  loan  of  money,  in  my  travelling  name,  and  then 
they  did  what  they  liked  with  me,  too. 

I  was  told  that  many  days  had  elapsed  when  I  next  had- 
iense  to  address  them.  Many  more  were  required  to  re-». 
store  me  to  health,  or  rather  to  the  power  of  moving. 
Your  answer  reached  me  in  good  time.  I  paid  the  sums, 
they  demanded  of  me,  was  free,  and  wandered  hom^ 
to  my  father  and  sister.  My  long  absence,  and  my  wretched 
appearance,  gave  both  good  grounds  for  anxious  enquirieq,^ 


'I  truly  stated  that  a  fever  had  overtaken  nie  in  'Northmn. 
berland ;  hut  more  they  did  not  leam^  more  they  do  not 
'Bt  present  know. 

Well^  Graves^  what  has  this  made  me  ?  you  have  seen 
•what^  so  far  as  regards  my  intercourse  with  the  world  and 
-my  friends ;  therefore  I  need  not  answer  :  hut  I  suppose 
your  **  something  or  other "  is  now  ^explained.  But 
within  ?  Desolate,  Graves,  desolate  and  fear-stricken  ;  and 
yet  evil  and  savage,  too.  How  am  I  to  make  you  under- 
stand ?  I  apprehend  't  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so ;  hut 
I  will  give  you  one  ahiding  thought,  or  sensation  of  my 
bosom,  apart  from  its  mere  griefs.  I  never  lay  down  my 
head  to  sleep  at  night,  I  never  awake  in  the  morning, 
without  being  conscious  of  a  stifled  but  dense  rage  against 
-man.  Unceasingly  I  whisper  when  I  am  alone,  '^  Neither 
she  nor  I  had  mercy  at  their  hands  !  **  And  ]then  this 
prepossession  takes  many  shapes,  at  different  times,  some 
of  them  doubtless  (though  I  had  rather  say  perhaps)  un« 
just  and  vinonary.  For  example,  I  occasionally  feel  the 
dislike  of  the  poor  man  against  the  rich,  so  common,  as  f 
•have  assured  you,  throughout  England  at  present,  although 
indulged  by  persons  more  absolutely  inferior  in  societf 
than  I  am.  I  believe  that  that  one  occurrence  of  tyranny 
towards  me  in  Northumberland,  where  I  was  a  strange^ 
«nd  penniless,  inspires,  and  ever  must  inspire,  the  morbid 
feeling.  Alas  !  Graves,  a  source  of  humiliation  and  degrade 
ation  which  I  can  never  vent  in  revenge  —  pardon  me  the 
word,  in  self-assertion  —  has  its  influence  upon  me. 
And  could  the  fretting  and  irritation  of  my  previous  life, 
on  account  of  the  disappointments  and  wrongs  of  my 
-father,  I  may  add,  myself,  have  prepared  me  for  being  so 
afiected  by  l^e  outrage  ?  Another  impression  has  been  in- 
directly made,  which  I  cannot  help  permitting  to  sink 
deep.  You  know  it,  from  our  conversations  together,  and 
you  have  seen  it  in  die  form  of  a  mere  reasoning  theory, 
though  now  I  fear  you  will  suspect  it  of  personal  prejudice ; 
you  may  be  wrong,  however.  It  is  not  because  a  man's 
observation  of  public  injustice  is  first  aroused  by  his  indi- 
viduid  experience  of  it,  that  he  is  unfitted  to  becqme  its 
denouncer  on  broad  general  grounds.      Therefore,  even 
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with  the  knowledge  you  now  have  of  me^  I  again  tell  you 
that  I  consider  our  present  state  of  parish  laws  a  curse  to 
our  country^  andhefore  you  again  appear  as  their  advocate, 
you  must  live  more  out  of  London.  And  it  is  not  merely 
to  the  instance  of  their  administration  which  affects  myself, 
but  to  their  whole  influence  and  working  that  I  now  ad- 
dress  my  denouncement.  I  will  not  ^'  utterly  overpower 
you  "  by  renewing  here  my  doubts  of  the  wisdom,  the 
justice,  or  the  mercy  of  other  laws  made  by  the  rich  against 
the  poor ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  would  not  arm  a  gang  of 
ruffian  game-preservers  against  a  gang  of  hungry  or  needy, 
or  even  ruffian  (for  the  word  involves  its  own  argument) 
poachers,  for  all  the  pheasants  that  ever  flew,  and  all  the 
hares  that  ever  ran  *  ;  no,  nor  arm  a  cutter,  nor  a  crew  of 
men-of-war's  men,  against  a  smuggling  lugger  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  annually  (if  it  were  possible  by  such  means) 
the  whole  thirty-somediing  millions  of  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  And  now,  Graves,  dp  not  accuse  me  of  a 
mistake;  the  revenue  laws  are  not  levelled  against  the  poor 
exclusively :  I  know  that  very  well ;  and  yet,  I  denounce 
them,  too,  as  deeply  pernicious  to  the  morals  and  the  hap. 
piness  of  England. 

But  I  am  to  be  a  barrister  ?  of  course  all  laws  here 
spoken  of,  apart,  when  I  put  the  question.  We  shall  see, 
dear  Graves.  I  must  be  any  thing  for  money  —  any  thing, 
at  least,  which  will  not  lose  me  your  friendship ;  and  here 
comes  in  the  last  sketch  you  asked  for  —  my  future.-  But 
no,  I  cannot  catch  a  feature.  Every  trait  is  so  vague  and 
visionary,  that  the  very  recollection  (if  nothing  else)  of 
jny  old  objection  to  painters  trying  to  define  the  indefi/nabk 
(ghost,  dreams,  and  all  ideal  creatures,  for  instance,)  inca- 
pacitates  me ;  or.  Graves,  the  object  is  so  fearful,  as  weU 
as  so  shapeless,  that  my  hand  trembles  too  much  for  a 
single  touch. 

'^  My  master.passion?"  Graves,  I  do  believe  I  have 
none.  "  Love  ?  "  That  is  answered.  Till  I  cease  to 
dream  every  night  of  her  and  of  her  baby,  as  I  saw  them, 

*  For  n«me  of  the  pecu1iarl7.constituted  opinions  of  Mutfbrd  do  his  fkiUiAil 
editors  deem  themselves  accountable. 
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and  as  I  have  faintly  imaged  diem  to  ym,  the  answer 
must  hdd  good.  ^'  TUce,  fame,  fortime  P  "  No.  I  have 
said,  indeed,  that  I  wish  (to  use  my  poor  father  s  words) 
to  make  money.  But  I  wish  it  not  for  itself,  or  for  myself. 
'^  Fame?  "  As  money's  hand-maid.  No<  chord  in  my  hreast 
throbs  to  the  thought  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  invita. 
tions  to  the  tables  or  the  evening  parties  of  collectors  of  rare 
beasts.  '^  Place  ?  "  Graves,  a  chord  now  does  answer !  But 
it  has  been  a  broken  chord,  is  but  newly  knotted  together, 
and  it  answers  in  a  jar !  yes.  Graves,  ^'  Pkce ! "  For  whom  ? 
again,  not  for  myself;  or  if  so,  not  that  I  may  smile  in  it, 
and  be  happy,  and  at  rest.  No,  Graves !  but  that  from  it, 
I  may 

FoUy,  foUy. 

We  leave  this  town  to-^morrow,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
My  walks  out  by  the  sea  with  my  father  and  Bessy,  or 
alone,  do  me  no  good.  The  brilliant  crowd  that  begin  to 
gather  in  so  fashionable  a  '^  watering-place "  seem  to  me  to 
look  hard,  and  unfeelingly^  and  insolently,  upon  us  as  we 
pass  them,  upon  our  humbled  brows  and  air,  and  — poor 
attire.  "  Worse  and  worse,"  you  exclaim, — "  morbid  to 
absurdity."  Well,  well,  I  can  at  least  make  you  believe  that 
you  are  valued  and  loved  by 

Your  B£Eectionate  friend, 

Michael  Mvtfobd. 

Lest  my  father's  uncertain  health  should  delay  our  in- 
tended journey,  direct  your  next,  if  you  write  soon,  to  the 
post-office  here.  I  will  give  them  instructions  to  forward 
it,  in  case  of  need. 

VI. 

To  Miehad  Mutford,  Esq. 

Your  hand,  my  dear  fellow,  and  let  me  shake  it  cor« 
dially  (or  as  cordially  as  we  Britons  are  said  to  do),  and 
thank  you  for  your  confidence.  I  am  now  sure  that  I  can 
make  a  friend. 

You  have  suffered,  indeed,  dear  Mutford,  terribly,  pi- 
tiably, for  your  years ;  but  I  will  avoid  this  topic  at  pre- 
sent, if  not  for  ever.     I  cannot  hope  to  say  any  thing  to 
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Mrtfae  you  upon  a  recoDeotion  bo  poignant ;  you  do  not 
expect  that  I  can  or  ought*  Onee  more^  thank  you  heart- 
ily^ that's  all. 

But  I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  dme  will  bring 
.you  great  if  not  primitive  peace  of  heart  and  clearness  of 
onind^  much  as  the  one  continues  to  be  wrung^  and  the 
irtfaer^ — excuse  me^  —  clouded.  If  I  was  not  convinced 
of  this^  I  should  indeed  mourn  for  you^  and  deeply  as  for 
x)ne-*I  mean  as  for  an  esteemed  friend — half-lost  to  me 
for  ever.  For^  indeed^  Mutford^  you  do  give  way  at  pre. 
)Mnt  to  impression's  sufficient  to  destroy  you.  Morbid^— 
ay^  morbid^  —  and  you  see  it  yourself ;  your  own  nature 
feels  and  resists  already  the  ungenerous  pressure  which 
would  bear  it  down.  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  finish 
that  sentence  about  '^  place."  Not  that  I  do  not  finish  it 
for  you  ;  not  that  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  the  loose 
though  angry  and  dark  views  in  which  your  temporary 
afflicticm  would  tempt  yon  to  aspire  to  power.  But^  once 
again^  dear  Michael^  believe  me^  you  will  change.  I  kmg 
to  see  you  grasp  your  thunder-bolts,  only  ihat  I  may  ad- 
mire how  peacefully  you  will  allow  them  to  repose  at  your 
feet.  We  have  not  all  wronged  you,  nor  warped  laws 
already  enough  warped,  nor  abused  a  little  day  of  local 
power  to  tyrannise  over  you  and  crush  you.  And  even  for 
our  waken,  who  have  not  done  these  things,  you  will  forgive 
the  few  who  have.  Nay,  Michael,  you  will  forgive  in 
Kpite  of  you.  You  are  constructed  more  for  loving  than 
for  hating ;  mind,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  hate —  that  is, 
at  present ;  though  I  do  mean,  that  if  you  could  cherish 
(which  you  cannot)  your  prepossessions  for  some  years 
more,  ay,  and  in  the  softening  and  warming  sunshine  of 
success,  then  you  would  hate. 

As  to  my  fedings  at  learning  from  yourself  this  hidden, 
«y,  ''  master-passion,"  though  you  deny  it,  they  were  very 
distressing,  Mutford,  at  first ;  more  distressing,  if  possible, 
than  the  mdancholy  events  which  caused  it.  I  shut  my 
eyes  over  your  letter,  and  shuddered,  not  at  you,  but  for 
you.  But  that  passed  away  when  I  thought  of  you  —  of 
your  mind  and  heart ;  and  my  next  transition  was  to  sur. 
prise  that  such  a  heap  of  bitterness  could  have  so  long  lain 


.covered  from  my  eye  by  your  alternate  goodJuimour  and 
pleasantry;  I  adroit^  indeed^  that  the  latter  partook  ckT 
•caustic^  still  it  was  what  I  call  it.  And  my  surprise  height- 
ened when  I  assured  myself  that  this  had  happened  with- 
out an  effort  on  your  part  to  make  a  show  of  fallacious 
•characteristics  to  your  friend.  You  are  a  new  leaf  to  me 
in  my  puzzle-book  of  human  nature^  Michael. 
-  One  part  of  your  letter  I  like^  or^  at  any  rate^  a  part  of 
the  part.  Whether  or  no  you  are  quite  ri^t  regarding 
the  state  of  the  laws  you  speak  of^  your  view  interests  me, 
as  it  must  every  body ;  and  as  you  are  going  to  Hve  in  the 
country  again^  ay^  and  at  the  coast  too^  it  is  evident  that 
you  must  be  well  situated  for  acquiring  the  best  argument 
on  the  subject^  one' way  or  another — experience.  And 
now  do  me  a  kindness.  A  journal^  a  regular  journal  is  a 
very  old-fashioned  things  yet  if  you  would  write  something 
of  the  kind  for  me^  during  your  residence^out  of  London, 
and  send  it  in  parts  up  to  town^  each  part  in  the  shape  of 
a  parcel  by  the  stage^  I  would  feel  gratified.  Very  far  am 
I  from  wishing  to  rob  **  Harold"  of  a  single  half  hour ; 
but  I  suspect  you  will  have  a  little  time  every  day  to  spare 
from  him.  -  In  this  manner  we  can  be  almost  together 
still ;  and  I  own  that  I  expect  improvement  and  amuse- 
ment from  your  sketches,  idmost  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
pleasure  it  must  give  me  to  hear  constantly  from  you  and 
about  you.  You  will  use  your  eyes,  I  know ;  make  as 
many  road-side  and  cottage  friends  as  you  can;  oversee 
the  overseer,  watch  the  beadle,  and — difficult  as  is  the 
task  —  tithe  the  parson  for  me ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  with- 
out much  flattery,  that  you  have  a  knack  of  making  others 
comprehend  what  you  see  or  hear,  whether  you  use  the 
tongue  or  the  pen.  Of  course  I  may  depend  on  having  one 
or  two  of  your  clients,  the  poachers ;  and,  if  it  is  possible, 
ctq>ture  me  a  real  smuggler ;  none  of  your  timid  land. 
reoiiiverB,  but  a  fine  romantic  vagabond  of  the  waters,  who 
absolutely  chops  about  the  Channel  in  his  own  lugger,  and 
runs  in  his  goods  of  a  dark  night  upon  a  perilous  coast,  in 
defiance  of  revenue-cutters  and  men-of-war's  men.  In 
short,  a  primitive  law-breaker  and  rover,  with  all  the  im- 
press of  adventure  and  character  upon  him. 
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Very  serioiuly,  your  repeated  harangnes  on  pariah  lawi^ 
and  other  laws,  together  with  my  own  growing  experience 
at  second-hand  (through  the  medium  of  trials  on  circuit, 
I  mean^)  of  their  true  operation  upon  the  mind^  and^  as 
you  say^  the  happiness  of  the  country^  make  me  anxious  to 
grow  wiser  in  your  favourite  branch  of  knowledge ;  and 
80^  Mutford^  the  journal  —  the  journal  —  and  adieu !  — 

But  no  —  my  eye  catches  the  last  sent^ce  of  your  let- 
ter, and  I  will  not  conclude  without  asking  you,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense^  good  feeling,  and  your  own  frame 
and  order  of  mind,  how  can  you  write  such  mighty  ab- 
surdity ?  WhtLi !  good  folks,  who  lounge  or  ride  at  the 
sea's  edge,  in  Hastings  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cheese, 
from  the  city,  most  likely,  or,  at  best,  some  sapless  off- 
branches  of' title — echos  of  aristocracy  —  they  cast  ex- 
pressive looks  upon  Michael  Mutford ! .  My  dear  Mi- 
chael, I  have  heard  you  say,  in  poetical  mood,  that  a 
muddy  stream  reflects,  in  its  own  way,  the  freshest  green 
grass,  and  the  brightest  coloured  flower  upon  its  banks. 
You  wiU  want  confidence  in  yourself,  and  then  you  go  on 
to  endow  every  one  else  with  your  own  doubt  of  you  — 
every  one  else,  good  simple  soul,  being  as  innocent  of  the 
malignity  you  attribute,  as  you  are  of  the  slightest  real 
cause  for  the  want  of  nerve  you  hint  about.  My  dear 
Mutford,  I  will  not,  cannot  give  you  quarter  the  next  time 
you  sport  with  me  in  such  a  manner.  At  present  I  am 
severe  —  I  know  I  am ;  but  am  I  not,  too, 

RiOHABD  GbAVES  ? 
VII. 

To  Richard  Chraves,  Esq,  Hastings. 

Dear  Graves, 
As  I  had  half  foreboded,  my  father  felt  disinclined  for 
his  journey  the  day  before  yesterday;  but  (and  as  your 
last  reaches  me)  we  are  tiiis  moment  about  to  leave 
Hastings.  I  will  keep  the  journal  for  you  with  pleasure, 
and  it  shall  contain  every  thing  I  see  or  hear  of,  worth 
communicating,  together  with  my  own  thoughts  on  passing 
events ;  or,  at  least,  as  many  or  as  much  of  them  as,  from 
experience,  I  can  be  very  sure  will  be  quite  pleasing  to  you. 
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I  have  walked  to  Battle  Abbey,  Pevensey  Castle^  and  over 
every  other  spot  desirable  for  ''  Harold's"  sake.  Farewell! 
Bessy  calls  me  to  lead  my  father  down  stairs.  Ever  yours 
faithfully^  Michael  Mutford. 

Direct  still  to  the  Hastings'  Post-OfBce. 


vm. 
To  Michael  Mutford,  Esq. 

No^  my  dear  Mutford^  this  must  not  be  between  us.  I 
ask  your  pardon^  at  once,  for  any  and  every  word  that  may 
have  hurt  you.  I  will  implore  you,  if  you  make  it  neces- 
sary, to  forgive  me  —  fully,  unreservedly,  obliviously  for- 
give me,  so  that  our  wide-open-hearted  confidenpe  in  each 
other  may  stand  as  it  did  before  my  last  letter.  And  then 
you  must  write  to  me  for  your  last,  and  afterhaving  drawn 
your  pen  through  a  certain  sentence  of  it,  and  added  a 
postscript  three  times  as  long  as  itself,  let  me  have  it  again. 
The  words,  I  mean,  I  have  underlined,  though  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  detected  them  without  any  such  emphatic 
marking ;  for  I  know  you  will  think  of  me  on  the  road, 
although  you  have  begun  your  journey  in  some  anger 
with  your  friend.  Once  more  forgive  me.  I,  the  un- 
scarred,  and  the  more  fortunate,  though  the  least  deserv. 
ing  —  I  ought  to  have  had  more  respect  for  any  evidence, 
of  the  sorrows  you  have  long  suffered.  R.  G, 

iz. 

To  Richard  Graves,  Esq. 

'  (fostscritt  to  mt  last.) 

Forgive  you,  dear  Dick,  the  nonsensical  pettishness  I 
have  written  above  (meaning  my  last  short  epistle, 
which  I  enclose,  the  sinning  words  expunged  as  you  wish*). 
I  am  — to  be  sure  I  am  —  now  and  then,  a  poor  maudlin 
fellow,  but  the  disease  must  be  routed  out  of  me ;  ay,  and 
by  myself  too.     And  I  will  neither  take  up  the  scourge 

*  These  appear  to  have  been,  —  **  Or,  at  least,  as  many  or  as  much  of  then 
as  from  exporience  I  can  be  very  sure  will  be  quite  pleasing  to  you.** 
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-agaiiuit  it^  nor  reason  with  it ;  I  will  point  my  finger  at  it^ 
laugh  at  it,  and  run  away  from  it.  'T  is  not  worth  sconi^ 
or  trampling  under  my  foot^  or  it  should  have  plenty  of 
both.     So^  come  and  join  me  in  my  laugh^  and  forget. 

And  yet.  Graves,  I  would  not  for  a  good  portion  of  this 
fair  world  think  so  poorly  of  myself  a  second  time,  as  your 
manly  and  generous  treatment  of  me  has  caused  me  to 
think  on  the  present,  or,  rather,  the  past  occasion.  How 
very,  very  little  you  have  made  me  !  —  excuse  me, —  how 
Tery,  very  little  I  have  made  myself.  Ay,  and  there's  the 
very  rub.  Graves.  I  have  not  —  for  the  last  few  years  —  I 
have  not  a  confidence  in  myself,  such  as  I  see  others  have 
in  themselves.  I  i^nnot  impress  others  as  they  impress 
me.  £very  day  —  the  slightest  occurrences  of  every  day 
—  bring  me  proofs  of  this  fact.  I  know  I  am  not  valued 
by  men  as  I  value  them ;  that  is,  as  I  respect,  or,  rather^ 
fear  them.  I  wish  I  could  be  hated  !  that  would  restore 
me  to  my  own  good  opinion.  ,  But  this,  you  will  say, — - 
and  perhaps  truly, — is  only  the  old  thing  over  again.  Let 
us  cut  it,  then,  for  ever ;  or  until  I  require,  undesignedly 
and  unhappily,  your  forbearance  and  your  teachings  once 
more,  and  then  do  not  spare  me.  And  yet,  before  we 
quite  pass  to  another  subject,  I  will  say,  that  hitherto  — I 
mean  lately  —  you  cannot  have  guessed  how  that  wretched^ 
hypochondriac  doubt  of  my  own  place  among  my  fellows 
has  been  rusting  over  my  heart,  and  eating  into  it.  And  I 
remember  none  of  it  in  the  constitution  of  my  boyhood.  I 
was  a  bold,  sturdy,  boxing  boy,  and  thought  no  one  better 
than  Michael  Mutford,  except  his  father.  ,  Graves,  it  fell 
upon  me  in  Northumberland.  I  have  been  crushed^  dear 
Dick ;  and  though  the  world  knows  it  not,  and  must  never 
know  it,  I  seem  to  read  in  all  their  eyes  that  they  do ; 
their  cold,  reserved,  watchful,  estranged  eyes.  You  ask 
me  to  give  you  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  I  think  I 
fail  to  impress  myself.  Graves,  in  ten  thousand  ways,  in 
almost  every  way ;  and,  I  repeat,  at  almost  every  moment, 
and  with  every  one  I  meet ;  my  equals,  my  inferiors,  't  is 
all  the  same.  Shame  and  wretchedness  to  avow  it !  I 
am  convinced  that  the  man  who  sat  by  my  side  down  from 
Hastings,  almost  the  very  last  individual  I  have  held  pass- 
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ing  intercouise  with^  bears  himself  up  better  than  I  do,  is 
more  an  ol^t,  a  figure  in  the  world.  Such  is  my  horriUe 
character  or  delusion.     But  you  require  some  instance  that 
you  can  recognise ;  that  has  passed  under  your  own  eye. 
You  have  noticed  the  unevenness  of  my  general  manner ; 
you. have  hinted  your  knowledge  of  it  to  me  —  so  you  do ; 
at  one  time^ —  indeed^  at  most  times^-^  inclined  to  be  plea- 
sant and  good-humoured^  then  suddenly  cast  down  and 
silent.     I  speak  of  myself'  when  in  your  presence  with 
others ;  alone  with  you^  I  believe  I  am  usually  what  is  called 
a  good-humoured  companion.    Well ;  there  has  not  been  a- ' 
single  change  in  me^  from  open-hearted  to  reserved  and 
silent,  observed  by  you,  for  which  I  had  not  a  specific 
cause,  or  have  not  thought  I  had.     I  will  take  the  very 
last  evening  I  spent  with  you.     Your  supper-table  was 
surrounded  by  rich  men,  all  except  me.     I  did  not  care 
for  them  at  first,  and  we  chatted  and  laughed  pleasantly 
some  time.     One  of  my  favourite  theories  started  up ;  you 
engaged  me  on  it:  we  argued  vigorously;  while  I  was 
haranguing  my  last  harangue,  I  caught  young  M    ■     ■ 
raising  his  eyebrows  at  a  friend  across  the  table.     I  was 
dumb  for  the  night ;  you  wondered  why ;  now  you  know 
why.     You  know  it,  and  you  smile  a  piteous  though  a 
most  firiendly  and   affectionate  smile  over  my  accursed 
weakness.     Yet  I  tell  you  the  truth.     And  these  are  the 
things,  dear  Graves,  that  turn  in  upon  me,  and  rankle,  and 
rankle ;  and  I  must  give  you  to  understand  that  never  does 
Okie  of  them  so  fix 'its  contemptible  spider^fang  in  my 
mind  but  it  calls  up  the  one  agonimng  recollection  of  past 
suffering,  and  insult,  and  degrading  wrong;  and  so,  for 
ever  and  ever,  I  fear  and  doubt. 

.  But  now,  in  good  earnest,  farewell  for  ever  to  this  most 
hideous  topic.  I  owed  the  present  confidence  (such  as  it 
is !)  to  your  last  good,  kind,  tear-startii^  letter ;  yes,  dear 
friend,  it  softened,  and,  I  hope,  bettered  me.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  persecute  you  in  this  way  any  more. 
And  if  you  shall  feel  assured  that  these  confessions  call  for 
your  observation,  I  pray  you  spare  it,  —  now,  at  least,  — 
now  and  for  a  long  while.     Let  me  try  to  take  myself  in 

hand,  unassisted,  for  a  season.     I  write  this  from  the  place 
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whae  myfidiertliiiiki  itlikely  we  ihaO  fix  our  tempomy 
abode^  though  I  difier  from  him.  Do  not  answer  me  tilL 
I  lend  you  another  letter  replying  to  certain  pamget  of 
one  of  yours  about  poachers  and  smugglers.  Meantime, 
beUeye  me  the  yery  same  I  haye  been  to  you> 

M.  M. 

z. 
^  To  Riduird  Graves,  Esq. 

Such  a  bold  smuggler,  my  dear  Grayes,  as  you  seem  to 
hope  for,  I  cannot  promise  to  catch  for  you.  A  beautiful 
idesl  has  got  into  yolir  head,  unconsciously  made  up  of  the 
Corsair  and  his  land,  if  not  by  Harriet  Lee*s  magnificent 
young  tiger,  the  model,  perhaps  —  (nay,  I  am  sure,)  -^ 
for  Byron's  whole  family  of  heroes.  England  is  too  old 
for  a  single  character  of  the  description  you  want.  It  is 
only  on  thinly-populated  coasts,  and  among  fresh  people, 
that  he  can  be  found.  Our  island  is  too  well  stocked  for 
him  ;  and  ages  of  the  experience  of  strong  fedings  haye 
worn  out,  ages  ago,  the, yery  elements  of  his  nature,  eyen 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Not  a  man  in  England  at  pre- 
sent could  so  much  as  gesticulate  like  him.  Nay,  not  a 
higger's  crew  on  the  coast  would  work  a  cargo  under  hia 
command ;  they  would  think  him  an  ass,  and  put  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  at  ^him,  particularly  if  it  were 
hinted  that  he  brought  to  his  trade  a  single  motiye  more 
romantic  than  that  of  gsin. 

No ;  you  must  be  content  with  a  man,  wheneyer  and 
whereyer  I  may  meet  him  for  you,  as  like  other  men  as  is 
possible,  or,  at  least,  like  all  others  who  share  his  social 
rank,  and  braye  perils  eyery  day  for  existence  and  profit ; 
a  courageous  and  skilful  madcarel-fisher,  for  instance* 
There  shall  be  f^  no  sneering  deyil  in  his  look,"  no  melo* 
dramatic  frown  upon  his  brow,  nothing  picturesque  in  his 
dress,  nothing  impressiye  or  striking  in  his  walk  or  mien  ; 
nothing  about  him,  in  fac^  to  si^e  him  out  £rom  the 
moi^otony  of  manner  which  has  seised  upon  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  England  ;  to  single  him  out  as  a  smuggler,  I 
mean;  not  forgetting,  of  course,  that  he  most  still  haye 
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his  own  pecoHar  characteristics  for  the  notice  of  those  who 
know  him  wdL 

And  if  you  can  he  content  with  9w6h  a  hero^  of  such  a 
one  I  have  already  heard^  though  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance is  to  follow^  I  hope  —  haye  patience^  and  you  shall 
learn  how.  But  do  not  let  this  preparation  inspire  you 
with  expectations  of  a  romantic  incident.  Our  journey  to 
this  littie  watering-place  was  trUte  enough.  'T  is  a  cold, 
miny,  fo^y  June,  and  nothing  could  well  he  less  inter- 
esting than  the  road  after  our  second  day's  progress  from 
Hastings ;  now  winding  a  littie  inland  through  a  flat  coun- 
try, now  running  over  the  still  flatter  sand  and  shingles, 
within  view  of  the  hleiik  sea ;  mist  our  atmosphere  in  every 
change.  The  sole  otjects  of  attraction  were  the  martello- 
towers ;  hut  even  they  occurred  so  often,  and  were  so  per- 
'severingly  alike,  that  the  sixth  or  seventh  tired,  and  left  no 
patience  for  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirty-first.  Individuals 
or  groups  of  tiieir  garrisons,  too,  seen  now  and  then  traiL 
ing  a  little  harrel  of  fresh  water  from  a  remote  spring,  and 
all  doing  it  so  exactiy  in  tiie  same  way,  and  all  looldng  so 
like  one  man,  multiplied  through  a  diamond-cut  glass,  that 
at  last  I  turned  away  my  head  from  them,  although  they 
were  almost  the  only  living  creatures  we  met  for  some  time 
hetween  village  and  village. 

Upon  the  second  evening  we  came  in  view  of  our  pro- 
posed place  of  residence  ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  seen  it,  par- 
tially, and  from  a  distance,  than  I  had  an  omen  it  would  not 
long  he  the  place  fbr  us.  A  littie  row  of  narrow,  tall,  red- 
hrick  houses  were  cutting  in  chill  shadow  against  the  dull- 
coloured  sea;  their  prim  chimneys  gadding  up  into  the 
air,  without  en^tting  many  pufib  of  smoke.  Evidentiy 
ihey  had  heen  huilt  hy  a  few  speculating  individuals  to 
try  and  give  the  littie  retired  place  the  air  of  a*  respectahle 
hadiing-tovm,  and,  except  for  a  few  months  of  summer 
and  autumn,  remained  uninhabited,  or  hut  insuffidentiy 
i6;  and  hence  the  want  of  warm  vapour  from  their  cheer- 
less  hearths,  for  visiters  had  not  yet  arrived. 

We  approached  the  village  over  a  sandy,  pebbly  flat, 
where  tiie  sea  must  have  once  and  notrery  long  ago  reached, 
-^it  was  not  now  fifty  yards  from  our  wheels,— and  entered 
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the  main,  the  only  street  •—  a  Tery,  very  uncomfortable  one 
to  look  upon.  You  now  saw  the  flimsy  texture  of  the  red-' 
brick  houses^  and  their  paltry  lording  it  over  the  few  abo- 
riginal cottages  left  to  group  with  them  or  confront  them. 
The  three  bathing-machines  stood  desolately  on  the  shin- 
gles behind  them ;  fishermen  idled  at  the  brink  of  their 
element ;  women  leaned  over  the  half-doors  of  their  huck- 
sters' shops ;  the  butcher  and  his  shop  seemed  empty  both, 
and  gave  little  promise  of  London  roast-beef ;  and  the 
paddling  and  gabbling  of  the  children  at  a  ditch^  opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  aristocratic  row  of  houses^  could  not 
enliven  the  wide,  unpaved,  almost  uninhabited  street,  or 
rather  road.  After  all,  however,  you  must  remember  that 
I  made  my  observations  through  two  mediums,  —  the 
misty,  rs^yless  evening,  and  the  mood  which  it  helped  to 
fix  me  in.  Doubtless,  a  fine  day  and  the  arrival  of  gay 
visiters  will  wonderfully  change  the  face  even  of  the  red 
bricks.  And  you  must  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  want  of 
small  bustle  in  this  little  place  which  makes  me  think  it 
will  not  suit  us  as  a  residence ;  no,  —  but  something  like 
the  contrary,  —  the  promise  it  holds  out  of  an  influx  of 
just  the  kind  of  wandering  idlers,  whose  ways,  whose  selves, 
and  whose  influence  upon  prices,  we  are  compelled  for  tha 
present  to  shun,  and  whom  we  were  led  to  believe  we 
could  shun  by  coming  here ;  for  the  good  folk  of  Hastings, 
thinking  and  speaking,  of  course,  .in  recollection  of  their 
own  brilliant  town,  assured  ua  it  was  the  most  retire4 
bathing^spot  in  England. 

But  alight  with  us  at  the  inn.  The  young  landlady 
received  us  alone,  at  the  wide-open  door  of  a  large  yellow-, 
washed  building,  ushered  us  into  a  spacious  hall,  and  then 
up-stairs  into  a  sitting-room,  the  whole  length  of  her  ca- 
ravansary, half-carpeted,  half-furnished,  and  having  an 
end  bow-window  looking  down  upon  the  shivering  sea^ 
and,  —  as  if  itself  were  not  enough,  —  supplied  with  a 
huge  telescope,  to  aflbrd  us  at  our  leisure  as  much  as  ever 
we  liked  of  the  waste  of  waters.  We  objected  to  a  room 
so  spacious  and  chilly  of  a  cold  evening,  although  one  in 
June.  Our  proprietress  assured  us  most  faithfully  that 
every  other  sitting  apartment  was  occupied;   but  a  fixe. 
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could  be  lighted  in  a  moment,  and  we  would  soon  find 
that  the  baU-room  of  the  Anchor  was  most  comfortable. 

Hitherto  no  waiter  had  appeared ;  but  as  she  was  about 
to  leave  us,  an  old  man  entered,  whom  I  had  observed  run- 
ning after  the  coach,  so  soon  as  it  showed  a  tendency  to 
the  Anchor,  and  he  was  the  waiter;  not  permanently 
established  in  the  house,  indeed  —  that  could  not  be  af* 
forded,  at  least  till  visiters  should  begin  to  crowd  in  for  the 
summer ;  but  living  with  his  wife  in  a  little  cottage,  into 
which  gre«t  four-posted  beds  had  been  dragged,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it,  too,  to  hang 
out,  ^^  in  the  season,"  a  label  of  ''  apartments  furnished." 

He  approached  us  down  the  long  balUroom,  looking  very 
grave  and  interested,  rubbing  his  hands,  bowing,  and  bid- 
ding tis  welcome  to  the  Anchor.  He  seemed  to  value  him. 
self  upon  his  manners,  as  highly  ornamental  as  well  as 
necessary  to  his  important  situation.  He  began  to  make 
neat  speeches  in  praise  of  the  place  we  had  come  to  visit. 
When  we  enquired  about  dinner,  he  was  eloquent, — alas! 
with  the  usual  curse  of  eloquence,  loss  of  time, — in  praise 
of  the  abundance  and  execdlenee  of  every  viand  (and  that 
was  every  possible  one) — within  our  reach  and  at  && 
service;  and,  in  fact,  idthough  very  amusing,  we  found 
nim  for  that  oeeasion  very  tiresome. 

He  proved  more  tolerable  after  dinner.  Having  talked 
almost  all  the  tinie  he  was  waiting  on  us  without  being  at- 
tended to,  the  old  man's  tongue  at  last  made  some  impres- 
sion on  our  ears  while  his  fish  and  mutton  were  digesting. 
And  now,  listen  you  also.  Graves !  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  politest  observations,  I  interrupted  him  with,  ''  And 
have  you  plenty  of  smugglers  here  ?  " 

The  question,  as  well  as  the  uncoulli  suddenness  of  it, 
seemed  to  shock  him :  he  stopped  the  gentle  rubbing  of  his 
hands,  bowed,  did  not  raise  his  chin  from  his  breast  <^ain, 
mumbled  something  unintelligihie,  and  then  stood  silent.  I 
repeated  my  enquiry  in  a  more  measured  manner :  he  an- 
swered by  an  daborate  encomium  on  the  morality  of  his 
native  place.  When  close  pressed,  he  admitted,  that,  so 
convenient  to  the  sea,  and  the  French  coast  so  near,  and 
brandy  and  other  things  so  dear  by  reason  of  the  King's 
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duty^  it  was  bat  natural  to  suppose  that  a  smuggler  might 
be  found ;  for  his  own  part^  however^  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  any  thing  on  the  subject :  his  very  situ- 
ation as  waiter  to  the  Anchor,  where  no  brandy  but  the 
most  lawful  brandy,  and  the  very  best,  was  to  be  had,  in- 
capacitated him  from  making  an  observation ;  and  saying  all 
this,  and  much  more,  he  retired  at  my  emphatic  ^'  Oh, 
very  well." 

I  expected  him  back  again,  however,  and  back,  indeed, 
he  came.  No  one  had  rung  for  him,  no  one  wanted  him, 
he  had  no  business  of  his  own  in  the  dreary  ball-room ; 
still  he  gently  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  slid  in  his 
spare  limbs,  dad  in  knee-breeches  and  blay- thread  stock- 
ings, and  pretended  to  arrange  nothing  at  all  on  a  side- 
table.  We  took  no  notice,  but  only  smiled  at  each  other : 
he  hemmed  once  or  twice,  still  we  accosted  him  not.  He 
pemanded  most  respectfully  if  he  could  serve  or  oblige  us 
in  any  way;  and  at  length  yielding  to  his  late  solitary^wishes 
or  gossip,  indulged  in  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere  after  last 
leaving  the  room,  he  came  nearer,  and  in  an  accommodat- 
ing low  voice  said,  '^  1  have  been  making  some  enquiries 
since,  gentlemen." 

I  tolerantly  encouraged  him  to  unburden  himself;  and, 
after  much  preparation,  he  gave  us  to  understand,  that,  al- 
though none  but  loyal  brandy  was  to  be  had  in  the  Anchor, 
at  the  loyal  price  of  course,  he  entertained  few  doubts  of 
our  being  able  to  procure  a  much  cheaper  liquor,  and  some 
thought,  almost  as  good,  after  we  should  have  been  settled 
in  a  house,  or  in  lodgings,  according  as  we  deemed  fit ; 
such,  at  least,  was  the  information  he  had  just  obtained  at 
a  friend's,  in  the  street,  nigh  at  hand;  and  as  to  the  matter 
of  lodgings,  there  was  a  very  honest  woman  livejl  quite  close 
by  the  Anchor,  and  she  had  furnished  apartments  to  let,  the 
nicest  and  tidiest,  certainly,  if  not  the  most  fashionable,  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  just  such  as  would  suit  a  small  respect- 
able family,  who  might  wish  to  live  to  themselves ;  (the 
old  gabbler's  penetration !  and  I  winced  under  it.  Graves, 
fool  that  I  was;)  and  it  was  still  lightsome  enough  for 
looking  at  her  lodgings,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  show  tib 
the  way,  if  we  pleased ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  diat  this 
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very  respectable,  dderly  woman  knew  as  much,  if  not 
more^  than  he  did,  about  making  the  proper  enquiries  con- 
cerning good  and  cheap  brandy ;  and  all  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  at  our  hands  was,  that  we  would 
not  hint  to  the  mistress  of  the  Anchor  his  interference  on 
the  subject ;  indeed,  he  would  also  feel  obliged  if  we  omit- 
ted to  mention  his  services  in  directing  us  to  a  lodging ;  in- 
asmuch as  our  present  good  landlady  might  imagine  he  had 
rather  improperly  neglected  the  interests  of  her  establish- 
ment, in  both  instances,  to  say  nothing  of  his  acting  im- 
morsdly,  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  and — 

He  ceased  at  last,  and  I  saw  he  had  not  uttered  a  word 
of  what  I  expected.  Nay,  his  brandy  anecdotes  and  sug- 
gestions vexed  me,  not  only  because  they  were  uncalled  for, 
but  because  he  so  easily  took  it  as  granted  that  we  were 
just  the  sort  of  people  to  aid — and  in  so  humble  an  in- 
stance— his  smuggling  friends  in  cheating  the  King :  how- 
ever, we  had  ordered  no  wine  at  or  after  dinner.  I  was 
about  to  say  something  reprehensive  to  him,  when  my  fa. 
ther  anticipated  me,  telling  the  old  fellow  that  no  one  had 
asked  him  to  declare  by  what  means  we  might  succeed  in 
taking  off  his  hands,  or  off  those  of  his  friends,  part  of 
their  last  stock  of  smuggled  spirits. 

At  this  he  looked  overwhelmed;  and  had  rudeness  been 
in  his  nature,  had  his  thin  and  meagre  nerves  been  able  to 
entertain  it,  doubtless  he  would  have  vindicated  himself  to 
our  annoyance.  As  it  was,  his  pale,  drawn,  sallow  features 
expressed  only  consternation,  and  his  denials  of  my  father's 
charge  were  confined  to  tones  and  language  which,  in  a 
similar  position,  real  innocence  might  envy. 

''  Yes,  however,"  I  insisted,  "  and  the  honest  woman, 
whose  lodgings  you  praise  so  highly,  is  your  vnfe  ?  " 

He  was  within  a  respiration  of  denying  this  too ;  but, 
suddenly  checking  himself,  gravely,  and  with  an  air  of 
timid  self-assertion,  admitted  the  fact;  adding,  that  al- 
though he  had  said  a  few  words  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Moffit's 
apartments,  we  would  find  others  say  more — more  indeed 
than  befitted  the  lips  of  a  near  connection  of  hers ;  and, 
besides,  we  could  form  our  own  opinions  oh  the  matter,  by 
just  stepping  over  to  her  house, — >  (he  did  not  call  it  hU 
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hoQse^  nor  had  ht,  ever  sinee  his  detcctien^  caUed  the  lodg- 
ings hU,) — only  permitting  him  to  acquaint  her  with  owe 
intention  heforehand^-— that  is^  he  meant  that  he  should 
prefer  leaving  the  Anchor  a  few  moments  before  ns^  if  it 
were  but  to  avoid  his  mistress's  observalioB — a  shrewdy 
though  excellent  young  lady. 

I  was  amused^  as  also  was  ny  father^  at  his  own  con. 
summate^  though  mere  village  shrewdness^  so  obvious 
through  his  last  discourses ;  its  intermixture  with  his  then 
timidity  and  farcical  suavit]^  of  manner  (the  latter  supposed, 
doubtless^  to  be  admirable^  and  very  like  the  gentility  of 
head  London  waiters^  not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  seen^) 
was  really  fresh  and  entertaining.  My  father  assured  him, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Moffit  could  not  be  visited  till  morning, 
although  she  and  her  apartments  should  then  have  the  pre- 
ference of  a  first  observation ;  and  I  again  abruptly  changed 
the  conversation  by  saying,—- 

"  But  unless  you  gratify  our  curiosity  with  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  most  popular  smuggler  captain  on  your  coast, 
never  shall  Mis.  Moffit  be  visited  at  aU.*' 

Certainly,  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  it  was  his 
j^ace  and  business  to  give  all  the  information  he  could  to 
any  guests  at  the  Anchor;  not  meaning  to  say  that  upon 
tiie  present  topic  he  was  as  much  at  liberty  to  speak,  or 
indeed  as  well-informed,  as  upon  others  he  might  be 
found  to  be.  Gentlemen  would  learn,  upon  enquiry,  that 
during  his  life  of  sixty.five  years,  spent  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, Richard  Moffit  was  believed  to  be  a  moral,  inoffensive 
man ;  yet  some  whispers  of  what  we  were  pleased  to  be 
curious  to  learn  he  could  not  have  avoided  hearing :  his 
conversation  out  of  doors,  this  evening,  since  we  had 
arrived  at  the  Anchor,  farther  enabled  him  to  oblige  us  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  most  celebrated  owner  and  captain  of  a 
lugger,  about,  was  one  Lilly- White. 

''  A  RJnfflilat  name,*'  I  remarked :  ''  was  it  his  real 
name  ?" 

Yes  ;  my  informant  was  quite  sure  that  his  name  was 
MTiite. 

''  Ay,"  I  said,  ''  but  the  other  name,  '  Lilly,'  was  that 
feigned,  or  real?" 
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Why^  he  protested^  he  should  think  so:  he  saw  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not. 

"It  was  a  very  unusual  one,  howcTcr :  were  there  any 
other  persons  who  hore  it  in  his  native  place  ?'* 

Not  one  ;^-stop ;  he  would  think ;  no,  not  one  that  he 
could  bring  to  mind. 

''It  seems  a  nickname,"  I  resumed :  "  is  he  a  very 
falr-complexioned  man  ?" 

Either  the  aim  of  this  question  was  guessed  at  by  my 
simple  old  friend,  or  he  could  really  give  me  no  inform- 
ation. He  had  never  seen  Lilly- White,  he  said,  so  was  no 
judge  of  his  complexion. 

"  Nor  heard  him  described?" 

"  No;  not  in  particular."  Now  I  began  to  suspect 
Mr.  Moffit  of  an  apathetic  ignorance  on  all  subjects  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  calling,  or  callings, — a 
trait  of  mind  much  more  common  among  the  lower  orders 
in  Enghmd  than  among  those  of  any  other  civilised  country. 
With  a  strange  association  for  a  motive  to  the  particular 
kind  of  question,  and  a  wish  to  gauge  his  standard  of 
intellect  for  a  motive  to  the  question  at  all,  I  marched  him 
to  the  bow-window  at  the  end  of  the  ball-room,  and  asked 
him  how  he  called  the  smooth,  raised  ground  which  ran 
tuider  it,  immediately  over  the  shingles  of  the  sea  ?  ''  The 
Parade,"  he  replied  (every  little  hamlet  bathing-place  must 
now  have  its  "  Parade,"  after  Brighton). 

**  And  why  was  it  called  the  Parade  r'  I  asked  again. 

He  looked  baffled,  and  most  seriously  at  fault:  I 
jNressed  my  question ;  and  at  length  he  declared  he  did  not 
know,  unless  it  might  be  because  Mr.  Brotherly  kept  his 
circulating  library  on  it.  I  was  satisfied  as  to  the  state  of 
his  mental  energy,  and  brought  to  mind,  with  some  laugh- 
ter, the  circumstance  which  had  suggested  my  rather  irre- 
levant question.  By  chance,  I  once  enquired  of  a  native  of 
Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  why  a  certain  smooth  field  outside  his 
little  town  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Vine:" — "  because 
they  plays  cricket  on  it,"  was  his  answer.  And  ever  since, 
when  I  am  prone  to  find  out  the  powers  of  reasoning  from 
cause  to  efl^t  of  one  of  my  insulated  countrymen,  I  pro- 
pose a  query  touching  the  appettation  of  some  spot  or 

D  3 
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oliject  of  his  native  plaoe^  ag  on  the  present  occasion  I  did. 
But  return  we  to  Lilly- White. 

"  Could  I  be  informed  on  what  account  he  was  held  ta 
be  the  most  celebrated  smuggling  hero  of  his  coast  ?" 

"  Certainly.  He  had  tiie  greatest  success  of  any^  and 
was  the  richest." 

"  How  rich,  for  example?*' 

It  was  hard  to  say;  but  very  rich.  He  had  built  some 
bouses  for  visiters,  in  the  season,  and  purchased  others ; 
and  his  brother  Hved  in  a  large  farm-house,  in  a  little  lone- 
some village,  at  some  distance,  taking  care  of  his  daughters 
for  him,  and  perhaps  other  things;  and  there  was  a  large 
farm  attached  to  the  house,  which  the  brother  farmed — on 
bis  own  account,  he  pretended ;  and  he  also  let  it  be  be- 
lieved, that  house  and  all  were  his:  but  this  was  well 
known  to  be  only  a  make-believe  of  Lilly's,  who  had  his 
own  reasons  for  not  being  set  down  as  a  wealthy  man. 

*'  Lilly- White,  then,  could  not  have  sustained  many 
losses  in  his  unlawful  and  perilous  trade  ?" 

'^  Some  losses,  certainly.  He  had  been  '  exchequered,' 
to  a  large  amount,  for  contraband  articles  found  in  his 
farm-house,  and  even  in  his  pockets;  but  his  savings 
allowed  him  to  pay  the  fines,  and  still  be  rich ;  nor  could 
these  accidental  losses  be  said  to  have  sullied  his  general 
"character  for  success  and  good  fortune  in  his  profession ; 
for  though  his  lugger  ran  in  a  cargo  almost  every  two 
months,  some  point  or  other  along  the  cliff,  and  though  a 
cutter  was  always  watching  her  at  sea,  and  double  guards 
of  men-of-war's  men  ashore,  she  had  never  been  sur- 
prised, nor  '  never  lost  a  tub.' 

'*  Had  she  ever  been  chased?' 

My  old  acquaintance  looked  disturbed,  but  answered 
collectedly,  ^'  Not  that  any  one  knew  of."  I  gave  him  his 
own  time,  and  he  continued  to  hint,  in  a  whisper,  that  two 
things,  however,  two  rather  "  oudacious  things,"  were  sus- 
pected of  Lilly- White.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  was  not 
far  from  the  lugger  which  ran  in  and  landed,  and  safely 
disposed  of  a  cargo,  in  the  middle  of  the  noonday,  last 
Good  Friday,  near  Hastings,  while  the  blockade  men  were 
drawn  off  the  coast,  and  in  the  town  at  divine  service;  and. 
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lately^  his  friends  feared  that  if  those  who  fired  at  a  King's 
vessel,  during  a  hot  chase,  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel, 
and  for  whose  discovery  large  rewards  had  been  offered,  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  justice,  Lilly- White  might  be 
brought  to  trouble.  My  at  last  communicative  Mr.  Moffit 
ended  his  anecdotes  for  the  night,  by  allowing  me  to 
understand  that  every  second-rate  or  second-hand  smug- 
gler in  the  village  and  about  it,  men  and  women,  were  all 
customers  of  Lilly,  and  to  some  extent  or  other  confidants; 
that  he  could  summon,  at  a  beck,  three  hundred,  or,  if 
necessary,  double  that  number,  from  far  and  near,  to  aid 
him  in  "  working  a  cargo,"  any  fine  dark  night  in  the  year, 
at  any.  point  he  might  fix  upon ;  that  he  cared  no  more  for 
the  coast-blockade  than  he  used  to  care  for  the  riding- 
officers,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  preceded  them 
in  the  preventive  service ;  that 

"  But  how  does  he  make  so  light  of  them,  and  of  their 
good  pistols  and  cutlasses?"  I  interrupted. 

'^  Bags  and  carts  some,  sir,  and,  't  is  thought, — though  I, 
for  one,  will  never  believe  the  story  of  the  King  s  sworn 
men, — bribes  others,"  answered  Mr.  Moffit. 

'^  Bags  them.^"  I  asked  in  considerable  surprise.  And 
the  head  waiter  of  the  Anchor  was  about  to  satisfy  me, 
when  its  mistress  suddenly  opened  the  ball-room  door,  and 
called  him  angrily  away;  and  I  have  not  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  requesting  him  to  resume  his  lecture. 

But  here,  as  I  promised  you,  dear  Graves,  you  have  a 
first  and  faint  sketch  of  the  most  romantic  smuggling  cap- 
tain on  this  coast.  And  he  turns  out  to  be  of  the  kind  I 
warned  you  to  expect ;  a  rich  fellow,  using  only  the  com- 
mon.place  aids  of  cunning  and  prudence  to  insure  success 
.ga  his  ventures ;  with  a  comfortable,  common-place  house> 
/}  live  in,  when  his  leisure  or  his  plans  allow  or  induce 
bim  to  prefer  the  land  to  the  sea  for  a  residence,  and  with 
his  children,  and,  doubtless,  their  housewifely,  respectable 
mother  dwelling  therein :  but,  by  the  way,  I  should  like  to 
know  more  of  his  establishment;  whether  it  is  orderly, 
and  within  order  and  law ;  whether  that  housewifely,  re- 
sectable lady  is  married  or  single,  and  so  forth.  For 
though  I  can  never  bripg  myself  to  regard  smuggling  with. 
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the  full  legal  horror  in  which  ■ome  people  contemplate  it, 
I  admit  my  great  doubts  that  it  aitiits  in  keeping  a  man 
moral  in  other  respects.  Indeed,  how  can  it?  it  is  the 
breach  of  a  law,  though  not  a  divine  one;  and  with  die 
uneducated^  or  the  half-educated,  die  breach  of  one  law 
leads  to — seems  to  sanction — the  breach  of  another ;  and 
these,  in  a  country  where  the  insdtudons  of  God  are  (if  I 
do  not  say  confirmed^  what  can  I  say?)  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament,  it  is  easy  stepping  from  law  to  law,  till  the 
most  important  and  sacred  are  trampled  under  foot.  This 
is  loosely  argued  for  the  present.  Perhaps  I  may  link  my 
diain  closer  anodier  time.  Now  take  it  as  you  can  get 
it;  and  gpod-by,  dear  Graves,  for  a  day  or  two.  My 
Icmg  epistle  goes  to  you  by  coach,  for — it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  journal. 

M.  M. 

XI. 

To  Richard  Graves,  Esq. 

For  my  month's  silence,  and  leaving  unanswered  many 
of  your  friendly  and  anxious  letters,  dear  Graves,  what  ex- 
cose  can  I  make  ?  J  will  attempt  none,  if  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  reasons  instead.  First,  dien,  "  Harold."  He 
chose  to  take  full  possession  of  my  mind,  immediately  after 
my  last  despatch,  and — I  have  finished  him,  and  he  is  in 
the  manager's  hands  by  this  dme.  Secondly,  unless,  I  had 
sat  down  to  write  to  you  about  nothing,  during  the  half 
hours  or  hours  he  left  me  at  leisure,  there  was  absolutely 
no  use  wridng  to  you  at  all.  Next,  I  was  mighdly  lisdesa 
and  laay,  during  all  those  hours  and  half  hours;  and,  lasdy, 
dear  Graves — for  I  am  to  give  you  my  ocmfidence — un. 
easiness  of  mind,  if  I  had  a  minute  to  spare  from  laziness, 
at  once  incapacitated  and  made  me  unwilling  to  address 
you.  Yes,  I  will  mention  to  you,  diat  my  fathers  circum- 
stances cause  me,  every  day,  increased  disquietude.  I  have 
discovered  by  chance  diat  he  is  even  poorer  than  he  owned 
to  me..  Strange  to  say,  he  had  made  Bessy  more  of  a  con- 
fidant dian  me,  and  her  secret  fits  of  crying,  in  which  I  more 
than  once  surprised  her,  tempted  enquiries  at  my  handa 
that  her  gende  and  yielding  charactet  could  not  long  resist 
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Baty  "  Harold*'  finiBhed  and  despatched^  mj  heart  it 
lighter.  So  far^  I  have  done  as  I  ought ;  and  hope — or 
something  like  it,  in  me^  though,  alack !  not  like  early  hope 
—whispers  good  results.  While  my  effort  was  only  pro* 
gressive,  you  may  imagine  the  kind  of  uneasiness  I  have 
i^ken  of,  when  you  also  recollect  my  discovery  arrived  at 
through  Bessy. 

And  so,  I  am  scrihhling  to  you  again,  and  at  last.  And 
ahout  what  at  last  ?  any  thing,  as  you  shall  see. 

Notwithstanding  my  gloomy  description  of  our  arrival 
here,  I  must  now  inform  you  that,  with  one  or  two  exoep- 
tbns,  it  is  a  very  charming  little  place  to  live  in.  I  may  say, 
without  any  exception,  that  it  is  a  charming  place  to  walk 
in.  Try  a  sea  walk.  Immediately  outside  the  village  the 
land  begins  to  rise  from  the  shingles,  and  you  ascend 
gradually  till  your  path  is  by  the  brink  of  sheer  precipices 
of  a  great  height.  A  little  inland  arises  the  barren, 
lumpy,  blackish  summit  of  the  most  considerable  point  on 
the  coast  for  many  miles.  Gain  this  windy,  and  almost 
uninhabited  eminence,  and  before  you,  and  falling  again, 
leap  after  leap  into  the  sea,  the  cliffs  curve  away  to  an 
immense  distance,  their  white  sides  liveHly  contrasting  with 
the  green  sward  that  runs  flat  to  their  edges.  You  quite 
look  down  upon  their  whole  broken  and  jumping  line,  and 
they,  and  the  seemingly  glassy  sea,  against  whose  light  sur. 
face  they  are  painted,  have  a  map-like  appearance,  upon  a 
huge  and — I  don't  .know  how  or  why — an  awful  scale. 
Turn  to  your  right.  The  graduated  mountain  upon  the 
top  of  which  you  stand  slopes  in  land  from  you,  in  spacious 
and  majestic  undulations,  beginning  to  be  cultiyated  at 
about  its  second-last  idip  beyond  your  vision,  forming 
immense  valleys,  flats,  and  convex  sweeps ;  and  within,  or 
upon  some  of  these,  dwindled  to  spots  in  distance,  cows 
and  sheep  are  grazing.  Still  you  are  in  perfect,  almost 
primitive  solitude,  with  a  feeling  of  your  position  oppress- 
ing and  yet  exciting  you  ;  a  jumbled  consciousness  of  vast 
extent,  great  height,  savageness,  natural  convulsion,  and  the 
strength  of  the  struggles  of  the  tempest  with  the  ocean. 

Almost  uninhabited  I  have  called  this  solitary  region. 
It  would  be  wholly  so,  but  for  the  signal-house  upon  it> 
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in  which  a  few  men-of-war's  men  perform^  night  and  day, 
their  apportioned  duty  against  smuggling.  And  yet  I  do 
not  know  if  their  single  little  bleak  dwelling  much  in- 
trudes upon  the  whole  character  of  the  scene.  Does  a 
single  edifice  of  any  kind  ever  do  so,  in  an  extensive  and 
peculiar  solitude  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
It  makes  you  whisper  ^'  How  lonely!"  and  thus  dis- 
tinctly  is  expressed  your  sense  of  the  master- impression. 
The  solitude  overpowers  the  rival  idea  of  inhabitation,  by 
its  tremendous  contrast.  Nor,  as  I  strolled  near  the 
group  of  men  who  burnished  their  weapons,  or  walked  aa 
sentinels,  outside  the  signal-house,  did  their  appearance 
seem  to  be  unsuitable  to  their  situation ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
half-stripped  of  their  not  un-brigand  attire,  they  eyed  me 
in  the  reserved  and  sullen  silence  and  scrutiny  which  their 
service  teaches  them  to  assume,  I  felt  that  the  figures  well 
became  the  scenery.  During  all  my  walks,  indeed,  by  the 
coast  these  blockade-men  have  interested  me.  They  seem 
so  isolated,  each  upon  his  prescribed  promenade  over  the 
smooth  sand  or  the  rough  shingles ;  so  cut  off  from  com- 
merce and  sympathy  with  their  kind,  though,  near  to  and 
at  the  village,  little  crowds  pass  them  or  stand  almost  at 
their  elbows,  talking,  and  laughing,  and  gabbling  as  they 
must  not  do ;  and  their  imposed  silence,  and  the  sense  of 
their  duty  and  predicament,  gives  such  an  unnaturally  pas- 
sionless or  stern  character  to  their  features  —  often  young 
and  comely  —  and  they  stand  so  prepared,  from  morning 
to  night,  with  cutlass  and  pistols,  brow  and  eye,  to  enact 
their  fierce  duty  upon  all  of  a  smuggling  cast  of  face, 
who  seem  to  approach  them  too  nearly.  Poor  fellows ! 
along  with  this  curse  of  loneliness,  and  the  temptations 
to  absolute  misanthropy  which  it  includes,  theirs  must  be. 
a  miserable  service  during  the  long,  moonless,  and  howling 
nights  of  winter.  Sometimes  they  fall  over  the  clifis,  and- 
are  drowned  or  dashed  to  pieces,  when  the  swelling  of  the 
sea  compels  them  to  keep  watch  on  the  path  of  the  high  land. 
But  we  are  still  upon  the  mountain's  top,  and  as  yet 
you  have  but  looked  before  you,  and  to  your  left  down 
upon  the  cliffs  and  the  sea,  and  to  your  right  to  the  point 
at  which  the  barren  land  disappears  from  you  at  a  dip 
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towards  the  mountain's  yet  unexplored  base.  Glance  far- 
ther to  the  right ;  another  considerable  eminence^  with  an 
unseen  but  richly  cultivated  valley  between^  confronts  the 
height  on  which  you  are^  and  its  summit  is  barren^  too^ 
and  a  little  craggy^  though  upon  its  noble  breast  are 
clumps  of  fine  trees  surrounding  stately  or  elegant  man- 
sions,  and  waving  fields  of  green  and  yellow^  cottages^ 
gardens^  and  the  commencement  of  a  village,  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  an  interposing  curve  of  land  deprives 
you.  Turn  your  back  to  the  savage  sea,  after  having 
ventured  to  peep  down  upon  it  from  the  verge  of  the 
point's  steepest  and  most  abrupt  precipice, — (feeling  some- 
what impatient,  by  the  way,  of  the  material  of  which  the 
precipice  and  its  grand,  fomw  of  rocks  are  made,  —  chalk, 
chalk,  soft,  crumbly  chalk,  that  belies  in  some  degree  the 
first  general  impressions  of  stupendous  solidity,^ — and 
its  colour,  too,  making  you  smile  at  the  notion  of  the 
entire  line  of  cliff  having  been  whitewashed,) — turn  your 
back  upon  the  sea,  and  then  upon  the  signal-house, 
and  then  upon  the  whole  desolate  scenery  you  have 
been  studying,  and  descend  inland  towards  the  haunts 
of  men.  Before  you  have  half  travelled  your  path,  very 
gorgeous  is  the  view  that  comes  upon  you,  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  coast  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
towards  which  you  have  previously  tamed  your  face. 
Your  eye  bounds  like  a  bird  over  the  dots  of  the  houses 
of  the  little  village  whence  commenced  your  walk,  and 
flies  zig-zag  with  the  land  by  the  sea's  edge  to  other  vil- 
lages, other  points,  and  others  and  others  still,  for  thirty 
miles  or  more,  the  last  dreamy  line  mixed  up  with  the  rich 
white  curling  masses  of  the  ^noonday  clouds ;  and  round 
martello-towersyor  round  redoubts  of  much  greater  compass, 
serve  for  resting  places  at  every  flight,  as  it  were,  of 
vision ;  some  glowing  white  against  the  sunless  sea ;  some, 
in  their  turn,  shadowed  by  a  cloud,  while  the  sea  laughs 
brilliantly  behind  them.  And  fail  not  to  observe  the 
ceaseless  play  of  light  and  shade,  of  delicate  shadow  or 
positive  obscuration,  or  bursting,  straggling  rays,  or  unob« 
structed  sunshine,  upon  the  fields  of  waters  themselves ; 
here,   making  them  as   green  as  grass  in  winter,    and 
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fleemingly  opaque  and  Bolid^  there  dyhig  them  deep  Une 
or  sulkn  brown,  and  there  party-colouring  them  like  a 
prism,  and  there  sweeping  them  with  daazling  lustre. 
And  see,  now  and  then,  close  by  the  land,  and  at  sndi  a 
distance  as  to  cheat  your  glance  of  all  motion,  the  veiled 
waters  partake  of  the  colour  of  the  sand,  or  of  the  mea* 
dows,  or  of  the  marshes  adjacent  to  them,  and,  under  the 
magic  influence  of  light  and  shadow,  all,  —  all,  solid  and 
fluid,  —  seems  a  flat  of  wild  mountain  moor,  or  of  stag- 
nant fen,  checkered  with  a  thousand  vague  tints  and  ex- 
pressions. 

Descend  your  hilly  path,  and  so  dose  all  your  sea-views. 
Ten  minutes  now  bring  you  into  a  highly-cultivated 
country,  apparently  as  mudi  inland  as  if  the  coast  were 
forty  miles  off.  Here  you  feel  no  sharp  air,  hear  no  dash 
or  roar  of  waves,  or  rumbling  and  clattering  of  the 
shingles  after  their  receding;  and  I  need  not  add,  that 
the  waves  themselves  are  completely  hid  from  your  vie^. 
Wind  your  way  homewards.  By  short  cuts,  through 
teeming  and  almost  ready  fields  of  bright-surfaced  wheat 
or  silken-surfaced  barley,  you  will  soon  gain  a  village, 
after  passing  two  or  three  less  considerable  ones,  which, 
for  l^e  present,  you  are  bound  to  call  —  home.  It  is 
about  half  a  mUe  from  the  village  at  the  sea-side,  which 
I  described  to  you,  under  the  influence  of  a  bad  even, 
ing,  as  our  resting-place  upon  our  first  arrival  here;  both 
are  connected^  as  well  by  pleasant  paths;  inside  ^^  hedge- 
row elms,"  as  by  a  good  road;  and  all  around  me, 
as  I  at  present  write,  smile  seclusion  and  cultivation, 
and  embowering  trees,  before  whose  screen  curls  up  the 
common-place  but  always  delightful  blue  smoke  of  the 
cottage  or  the  farm-house ;  and  still  I  catch  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea,  nor  an  echo  of  his  chafings,  although  a  run 
of  a  few  minutes  would  enable  me  to  plunge  into  his 
cooling  bosom,  or  glide  in  a  pleasure-skiff  over  his  sur- 
face. 

After  all,  then,  we  have  not  adopted  Mr.  Moffit's  re- 
commendation of  a  lodging,  nor,  in  fact,  have  settled 
down  at  all  in  any  of  his  red-brick  houses  ?  On  this 
point  I  have  a  few  words  to  say,  dear  Graves,  which,  if 
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they  give  yoa  no  information^  may  amuse  you.  At  some 
of  my  words^  indeed^  I  know  you  will  scarce  smile ; 
perhaps  you  may  even  feel  disposed^  in  spite  of  yourself^ 
to  shrug  your  shoulders  or  yawn  at  the  details  of  petty 
misery  to  which  a  want  of  affluence  exposes  one  in  purse- 
proud  England.  But^  no  matter^  the  rigmarole  journal 
must  he  filled. 

We  sallied  out  the  morning  after  our  arrival  to  Mrs. 
Moffit's  lodgings.  At  a  glance  we  saw  they  would  not  do. 
Rooms  of  the  smallest  size  papered  with  different  patterns^ 
stuffed  with  second-hand^  nay^  I  promise  you^  fourth^  or 
fifths  or  tenth-hand  articles  of  massive  old-fashioned  fur. 
niture^  and  approached  hy  a  little  straight  staircase  not 
much  more  than  two  feet  wide.  In  the  dog-days^  or  even 
less  ardent  weather^  one  might  as  well  go  lodge  in  an  oven. 
And  yet  I  saw  that  my  father  halanced  hetween  the  pro- 
spect of  inconvenience  and  the  hope  of  low  rent^  until^ 
having  spoken  of  terms  to  Mrs.  Moffit^  that  good  house- 
keeper mentioned  a  weekly  sum  which  drove  him  quickly 
out  of  her  house  :  it  was  on  a  par  with  what  people  de- 
mand of  you  in  London  in  the  season. 

We  then  looked  at  other  apartments.  The  same  exor- 
bitant rent  was  insisted  upon  in  many  instances ;  and  we 
found  that  so  far  from  escaping  extortion  in  this  little  out- 
of.  the- world  place^  —  as  regarded  lodgings^  at  leasts — we 
did  not  stand  a  chance  of  comfortable  accommodation  for 
double  the  money  which  our  circumstances  enabled  us  to 
oflfer.  Now^  good  Graves^  there  must  be  something  un- 
natural and  artificial^  ay^  and  unenduring,  too^  in  the 
habits  of  living  of  a  community^  who^  one  with  another^ 
eannot  afford  to  sell  the  conveniences  of  life  at  less  than 
treble^  quadruple  their  value.  At  last  we  entered  the  house 
of  a  poor  woman  whose  demand  came  near  our  means  of  pay- 
ing her.  It  was  even  one  of  the  red-brick  edifices^  but  one 
of  the  last  and  the  humblest  of  the  row.  Boasting  two 
stories^  its  walls  were  not  more  than  nine  inches  thick ; 
its  staircase  rivalled  Mrs.  Moffit's^  or  the  steps  down  to  the 
cabin  of  a  packet-boat^  for  narrowness  and  straightness ; 
and  when  you  walked  across  one  of  its  rooms^  the  whole 
building  and  every  thing  in  it  shook  and  clattered^  so  as 
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to  startle  you.  The  proprietress  was  a  coinelj^  tidy^ 
poorly-dressedj  anxious^  frightened-lookiDg  woman.  A 
crowd  of  beautiful  children  followed  her^  gawkishly^  and 
at  a  distance^  while  she  exhibited  her  apartments ;  and  she 
had  left  two  more^  the  "  great  glrls^"  to  take  care  of  her 
little  shop  of  odds  and  ends^  below  stairs.  We  all  liked 
her;  nay^  as  we  afterwards  found,  pitied  her^  without 
knowing  why ;  and  as  soon  as  she  mentioned  her  "  guinea 
and  a  half  a  week^"  we  were  her  tenants.  This  was  a 
guinea  less  than  Mrs.  Moffit  had  spoken  of^  and  we  won- 
dered why  our  landlady  demanded  for  better  lodgings  than 
those  cherished  by  that  lady  so  comparatively  small  a  sum. 
The  cause  soon  became  apparent  to  us. 

Her  husband  was  a  village  roue,  of  the  least  agreeable 
stamp.  He  had  spent^  in  that  rendezvous  of  idleness  and 
vice^  so  ostentatiously  placarded^  at  the  present  day,  in 
every  village  of  England,  ''  The  Tap,"  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  and  with  other  than  its  companions,  all  their  little 
property ;  he  would  not,  though  a  good  artisan,  work  at 
his  trade  to  earn  a  shilling  for  her,  her  children,  or  him. 
self;  so  soon  as  he  thought  the  little  till  in  her  little  shop 
contained  a  few  shillings  of  savings,  he  was  in  the  lordly 
habit  of  breaking  it  open,  if  she  refused  him  the  key, 
after  first  blackening  her  eye :  from  all  these  circumstances, 
the  spirit-crushed  woman  hourly  feared  that  utter  poverty 
and  starvation  would  close  round  her  little  family;  and 
hence,  in  precipitate  anxiety  to  let  her  lodgings,  that  so 
she  might  secure  a  weekly  sum,  or  part  of  it,  for  them,  she 
had  descended  from  the  unconscionable  terms  insisted  on 
by  her  less  necessitous  neighbours. 

We  have  since  regretted  that  we  did  not  at  first  become 
aware  of  the  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  our  lodgings ;  for, 
much  as  the  poor  woman  commanded  pity,  we  certainly 
should  not,  in  that  case,  have  taken  them.  And  we  waited 
but  few  proofs  of  the  character  of  her  husband ;  (the  fellow 
would  pass  for  a  gentleman,  by  the  way,  dress  dandily, 
and  follow  his  pleasures,  at  his  leisure — nay,  I  have  seen 
him  go  a  shooting,  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  a  setter  at  his  heels — do  you  find  nothing  artificial 
and  unenduring  here,  again.  Graves  ?)  the  screams  of  his 
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wife  and  children^  as  he  beat  her  and  them^  and  knocked 
some  pieces  of  furniture  against  the  wall^  on  two  occasions^ 
and  his  coming  home  from  the  tap^  or  elsewhere^  at  day- 
light^ upon  one  occasion^  was  enough  for  us^  and  sent  us 
to  look  after  a  new  home. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters^  Graves^  that  I  doubted 
would  read  very  pleasant  to  you.  I  do  not  write  them  in 
a  feeling  a  whit  more  agreeable  than  any  they  may  inspire 
in  you ;  no^  nor  experience  them  either.  You  know  my 
former  course  of  life^  and  can  so  assure  yourself.  You 
have  visited  us  in  the  good  old  family-house  in  Yorkshire. 
Nodiing  paltry  surrounded  us  there ;  nor^  during  our  twc 
years'  residence  in  France^  upon  still  decreasing  means^  wen 
things  so  bad.  The  French^  whatever  be  their  other  sins  iiL 
our  eyes,  certainly  have  not  the  English  knack  of  asking  and 
compelling  you  to  pay  three  or  four  times  too  much  for  a 
roof  to  shelter  you^  and  food  and  drink  to  nourish  you  ;— 
at  least  not  out  of  the  metropolis^  and  the  larger  towns, 
Jn  fact^  we  contrived  to  pass  for  richish  people  in  France. 
See  us  no w/ for  the  first  time^  struggling  against  a  descent 
into  almost  abject  humility.  See  my  poor  father^  and  my 
dear  little  sister^  exposed^  after  all  their  experience  of 
elegant  comfort^  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  scoundrel  in 
the  world  as  the  husband  of  the  poor  woman  I  have  been 
speaking  of.  And  so^  judge  if  I  recount  these  incidents 
with  ease  of  mind.  However^  were  I  alone  in  our  present 
poverty^  I  think  I  could  compound  with  its  disagreeable 
haps^  for  the  observation  it  gains  me  of  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  or  only  surmised  traits  of  the  mind^  and  of 
moral  and  social  habits  of  that  great  bulk  and  great  stay 
of  every  people^  the  middle  and  the  lower  orders.  And  as 
you  have  led  me  to  surmise  that  you  would  listen  to  me^ 
in  a  similar  view  I  will  continue  our  lodging.hunting 
adventures. 

At  any  possible  sacrifice^  it  was  now  resolved  that  we 
would  have  a  house  to  ourselves^  in  future:  no  matter 
how  small^  or  otherwise  inconvenient^  provided  our  means 
could  compass  it^  we  were  determined  never  again  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  under  one  roof  with  people  whom  we  did 
not  know  and  could  not  be  sure  of.     Accordingly^  Bessy 
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and  1,  leaving  my  father  repodng  in  bed,  went  out  to  look 
about  us. 

It  strnek  me  that  hoiue-ieBt  wo«kl  be  more  raodenrte 
out  of  tbe  pale  of  the  red-bridi  sea-nde  houiea ;  we  tbere« 
fore  walked  a  little  way  along  the  road  which  leadt  from 
tliem  to  the  viUage  where  we  at  present  Mjoum.  At  one 
dde  of  the  way  were  many  ready-furnished  abodes.  We 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  two  or  three,  of  an  appearance 
such  as  we  once  thought  humble,  but,  to  my  consternation 
-—if  yon  imagine  consternation  with  a  smile  on  its  lip^ 
four,  five,  and  seven  guineas  a  week  were  asked  for  them. 
At  length  we  met  a  little  detadied,  square,  newly-built 
cottage,  having  little  gardens,  just  laid  out,  and,  of  course, 
bare  and  unverdant,  before  and  behind  it ;  and,  experience^ 
taught,  pulled  the  little  befl-handle  at  its  gate,  in  a  kind  of 
resigned  despair  of  our  lot.  Our  summons  was  answered 
by  a  very  tall,  athletic,  straight-backed,  striding,  handsome- 
l<eatured,  powerful-eyed,  disagreeable-looking  woman,  of 
f^rty,  or  thereabout ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  proprietor. 
We  found  him  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  cottage;  an- 
swering in  stature  to  his  spouse,  but  gaunt,  wasted,  and 
suffering  under  the  continuation  of  whatever  disease  had 
caused  his  emaciated  and  skin-dried  appearance.  He  sat 
in  an  easy  chair,  on  pillows.  His  salutation  of  us  was  not 
civil,  but  I  excused  or  rather  passed  it  by,  on  account  of 
his  indisposition.  Nor  had  his  wife  been  less  uncouth 
when  she  met  us  at  the  gate :  her  sex  was  her  privilege, 
however,  and  I  bowed  very  low, — you  will  guess  how, — 
to  a  woman,  who,  by  her  dress  and  manners,  did  not  even 
pretend  to  gentility  of  station.  But,  resolve  me.  Graves, 
— what  do  our  good  compatriots,  of  any  rank  or  sex,  gain 
by  this  ? 

A  few  words  arranged  our  business.  For  two  guineas  a 
week  the  comfortable-looking  cottage  became  ours.  The 
old  man  boastingly,  though  in  short  sentences,  engaged  to 
give  us  possession  at  an  hour's  notice,  as  he  had  lately  been 
amusing  himself  building  a  second  cottage,  not  quite  so 
spacious  as  this  one,  at  the  bottom  of  his  back-garden,  and 
he  and  his  wife  could  step  over,  there,  in  a  moment.  By 
this,  and  other  surprisingly  short  speeches,  I  apprehended 


that  he  half  wished  to  give  ns,  in  a  surly  manner^  a  proper 
idea  of  how  easy  his  circiumstanoes  were^  and  what  an  in- 
dependent person  he  was;  the  common  foible^  often^  too 
often  so  expressed^  of  men  of  his  class.  I  looked  at  him^ 
and  listened  to  him  curiously^;  and  before  we  wished  him 
a  good  mornings  asked  a  few  questions^  the  better  to  m&ke 
him  out. 

A  musket^  a  sabre^  and  a  pair  of  great  horse-pistols 
hung  over  the  parlour  chimney.  I  surmised  that  the 
neighbourhood  must  not  be  over  quiet  and  honesty  since 
such  a  formidable  array  of  self-defence  seemed  to  be  thought 
necessary.  I  was  quite  mistaken^  he  said ;  it  was  as  quiet 
a  neighbourhood  as  any  in  England.  But^  although  I 
paused^  he  would  not  gratify  me  by  saying  any  more. 
Thus^  I  was  compelled  to  conjecture  other  things ;  and  at 
last  he  informed  me — letting  out  the  words  gruffly  and 
in  a  hurry^  and  turning  away  his  head^  as  if  I  had  greatly 
offended  him — that  the  arms  had  belonged  to  him  upon 
two  occasions;  once^  when  he  was  an  infantry  yeoman ^ 
and  at  another  time^  when  he  was  sergeant  of  a  corps  of 
yeomen-dragoons.  His  wife^  thinkings  perhaps^  that  enough 
had  not  been  said  to  exhibit  her  husband's  and  her  own 
importance  in  the  worlds  added,  as  she  began  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  dinner,  that  Mr.  Wiggins  had  gone  into  the  yeo. 

men,  twice,  while  in  my  Lord 's  establishment ;  and 

he  had  spent  his  life  so  far  till  a  year  ago  under  that  noble, 
man's  roof,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  him ;  '^  the 
same  what  he  was  indeed  to  herself;"  for  she,  too,  had 
earned  her  bread,  and  secured  part  of  their  present  inde- 
pendence, in  the  same  family ;  and  it  was  *'  my  Lord"  who 
had  given  Mr.  Wiggins,  rent  free,  the  ground  they  were 
then  standing  on,  and  leave  to  draw  gravel  from  the 
common,  to  help  to  biiild  the  cottage — and  a  good  many 
other  benefactions.  And  such  were  the  foundations  of  the 
consequence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggins;  and  for  these 
reasons  they  could  not  afford  to  be  civil  to  any  one  under 
a  lord — they  who,  during  their  whole  lives,  had  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  one. 

Graves,  never,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  become  the  tenant  of 
a  man  who  has  realised,  some  bow  or  other,  an  "  inde. 
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pendenoe"  in  a  great  man's  family :  never  do  bnsinesB  of 
any  kind  with  bim.  The  polish  of  the  servants'  hall  has 
fitted  him  to  be  a  very  silly  member  of  society^  when  at 
last  he  emerges  into  the  worlds  towards  every  human  being 
of  a  rank  less^  in  his  eyes^  than  that  of  his  peerless  patron, 
I  do  not  fear  that  the  state  of  the  connection  between 
master  and  servant^  in  our  country^  will  supply  you  with 
many  instances  of  a  long  period  of  servitude,  in  one  family^ 
at  length  rewarded  by  a  competence  in  old  age ;  and  there, 
fore  I  have  few  fears  of  your  being  often  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  erring  against  my  advice.  >Some  such  in- 
dividual as  I  at  present  introduce  to  you^  you  may,  how. 
ever^  happen  to  meet ;  and  therefore  I  cry  out  again^  take 
no  house,  nor  cottage,  nor  tenement  of  any  kind  from  him. 
But,  most  especially,  if  he  retires  out  of  your  new 
habitation  to  go  reside  only  in  '^  a  second  cottage,  not 
quite  so  spacious,  at  the  bottom  of  the  back^arden,"-«-be 
not  his  tenant  for  an  hour. 

The  prying,  gadding,  intruding,  gossiping  habits  of  the 
amazonian  Mrs.  Wiggins  first  disturbed  our  quiet.  She 
used  to  stride  across  the  garden,  in  the  mornings,  betoe 
we  were  up — (oh,  these  delightful  facts !) — and  enter  our 
premises  to  scold  our  one  maid  servant.  She  received  a 
polite  hint  to  stay  at  home.  Then  forth  issued  her  gigan. 
tic  husband — in  dowitrigbt  truth  (almost)  a  giant'g  skele. 
ton,  clothed — and,  dragging  his  limbs  after  him,  by  our 
fine  hall  door  with  two  steps,  he  addressed  himself  to  usy 
in  through  an  open  window.  My  father  was  shocked  — 
Bessy  frightened,  and,  as  usual,  set  a.crying.  I  went  out 
to  remonstrate.  The  old  man,  trembling  with  offended 
dignity,  rage,  and  feebleness,  called  me  names,  raised  his 
crutch  over  my  head,  and  defied  me  to  remove  him  from 
where  he  stood.  So,  I  could  only  return  into  the  cottage^ 
shut  the  door,  and  close  the  window. 

But  something  was  to  be  done.  My  father  proposed 
an  application  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
l^ally  protected  against  the  nuisance  of  the  half-mad  old 
invalid.  And  this  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  my  lodging- 
house  anecdotes.  Graves — this  magistrate.  Before  we  come 
to  him^  however^  let  me  go  on  a  moment  with  the  worthy 


Wigginses;  far  Aeir  geingB-aa,  after  this  soeae^.have 
made  me  smile^  and  may  produce  merriment  on  your  face 
also. 

You  need  not  be  told  that  it  was  a  connotion  of  our 
poverty^  gathered  by  the  domestic  observation  of  our  land, 
lady,  which  prompted  this  vivacity  on  the  part  of  her 
spouse.  And  as  we  had  not  the  grace  to  seek  their  neigh- 
bourly acquaintance*— ay.  Graves,  '  tis  come  to  that  with 
us — we  were  set  down  for  -poor,  proud  pretenders,  ami 
iK>w  it  became  necessary  to  humble  us  by  an  assiunp* 
tion  of  the  legitimate  superiority  of  wealth — that  is,  <^ 
their  notions  of  wealth  and  oonsidaratioB  in  the  world,  as 
you  shall  see. 

A  few  hours  after  his  visit  to  our  parlour-window,  Mr. 
Wiggins  appeared  in  his  gardens,  dressed  like  any  gentle- 
man :  I  could  imagine  the  exhortations  of  his  amiaUe  wife, 
as  she  produced  his  best  suit,  and  assisted  him  to  put  it 
on :  "it  was  a  better  one  than  their  fime  jfentlemen  tenanU 
had  between  them,  at  any  rate"  The  vapouring  old  man 
had  also  in  his  hand,  to  my  surprise,  a  riding  whip.  My 
curiosity  aroused,  I  so  placed  mysdf  as  to  watch  the  opesr^ 
ations  of  hie  spouse,  at  the  back  of  the  premises,  while  hie 
thus  took  the  adr,  in  quite  a  briUiaiM;  way,  in  the  front 
garden,  and  again  and  again  close  by  our  windows.  I  saw 
her  vanish,  more  than  once,  into  a  little  elumaly .built  shed 
—I  am  sure  she  had  contrived  it  with  her  own  strong 
bands,  shoulders,  and  loins,  for  no  regular  workman  eould 
have  imagined  or  reared  such  a  piece  of  architecture.  By 
and  by  she  appeared  at  the  door,  or  hole,  of  this  sty; 
and,  after  looldng  watehfaUy  around  her,  drew  out  by  the 
bridle  a  little  rough-coated  cob,  whom  all  her  curry-comb- 
ing and  brushing  could  not  brmg  to  a  decent  polish,  and 
led  him  through  her  back  gate  to  a  lane.  Wiggins,  obey, 
ing  a  signal,  quickly  joined  her ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  had  him  on  the  cob's  back,  trotting  up  and  dovm  the 
road  before  the  cottage,  shaking  like  a  bag  of  bones,  from 
one  side  of  his  old  saddle  to  the  other,  and  doubtless  un. 
dergoing,  poor  wretch,  a  poignant  penance,  but  still  trying 
to  grace  his  steed's  back,  and  to  gnaw  the  ivory  handle  of 
his  whip^  with ,  an  air -^^  all  in  exuLtation  over  the  stand* 
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offish  b^gars  that  could  command  no  such  display  of 
horsemanship.     And 

Now  for  our  magistrate: — magistrate — my  pen  seems 
to  grate^  writing  the  word^  as  if  it  had  caught  up  some 
sand  in  its  nib.  '^  Tush  ! "  Well^  Graves^  yes ;  tush^  I 
say^  also. 

A  lord — no  less;  that  is^  I  belieye^  an  earl;  Lord 
Lintern  (I  hope  I  do  honour  to  the  orth(^aphy  of  his 
title),  and,  as  I  think  I  have  heard  some  one  say,  of  new 
creation,  and  not  very  long  settled  on  his  lately  purchased 
estate,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Bessy,  after  much  persuasion  from  her  father  as  well  as 
me,  agreed  to  accompany  me,  as  a  necessary  witness.  We 
did  not  find  the  noble  magistrate  at  home,  and  so  were 
obliged  to  leave  our  names,  and  promise  to  call  again. 
This  small  fact  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand, 
you  say :  '^  why  not  take  me  into  the  audience.room  at 
once  ?  no  matter  how  often  you  called  before  you  pene- 
trated so  far."  For  reasons,  Richard ;  our  second  magi- 
strate dislikes  me  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  did  our  first, 
though  he  has  not  sinned  so  deeply  against  me,  and  I 
willingly  postpone  revisiting  him,  notwithstanding  that  he 
and  all  connected  with  him  (so  far  as  I  know  him  and 
them)  interests,  almost  excites  me ;  and  next,  the  fact  of 
not  finding  him  at  home,  when  we  called  first,  has  added 
to  my  intimacy  with  another  individual,  whom  I  like  much 
better,  and  whom,  in  recollection  of  some  of  your  instruc- 
tions, I  wiU  introduce  beforehand  to  your  philosophical 
observation. 

Lord  Lintern  dwelt  some  miles  from  us.  Bessy  could 
not,  or  her  father  would  not,  permit  her  to  walk  so  far 
this  (at  last)  hot  weather.  *^  A  fly"  was  our  resource; 
and  I  sallied  forth  to  the  little  stand  of  these  pubho 
vehicles,  which,  during  the  season,  are  to  be  found  even  in 
the  little  village  at  the  sea-side  here,  drawn  up,  waiting 
for  customers,  with  all  the  importance  of  a  long  line  of 
town  hackney-coaches.  I  hoped  I  might  chance  to  find 
disengaged  one  in  which  my  father  and  Bessy  had  once  or 
twice  before  taken  an  airing ;  for  its  proprietor,  who  was 
also  its  '^  whip,"  had  upon  these  occasions  amused  us.  And 
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fortune  favoured  my  hope:  I  had  no  sooner  come  in 
view  of  the  stand  than  Master  Fox^  jumping  up  in  his 
seat,  caught  my  eye  and  hailed  me,  and,  at  an  answering 
signal,  galloped  forward  to  where  I  stood  his  ilLmatched 
pair  of  steeds ;  one,  a  black  pony,  stone-blind,  broken, 
kneed,  and  very  old ;  the  other,  a  soiled-brown  beast,  some 
two  hands  higher,  of  tender  age,  but,  short  as  had  been 
his  time  in  harness,  showing  little  of  the  spirit  of  youth  in 
his  one  eye,  or  in  any  of  his  motions. 

Master  Fox  is  a  short  individual  of,  as  he  told  me^ 
forty-one  and  upwards,  and  the  lord  of  a  tallish  stout  wife^ 
and  seven  offspring — although,  drawing  conclusions  from 
his  appearance,  and  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  and 
manner,  I  had  as  lief  consider  him  a  hardship-thinned 
(though  not  tamed)  and  hardship-wrinkled,  youngish  man 
or  lad,  of — I  know  not  what  age,  now  that  I  push  myself 
on  the  point.  You  sometimes  meet  in  his  station  of  life, 
do  you  not,  human  creatures  whose  age  is  thus  puzzling  ? 
Going  by  his  features  and  hands,  my  only  visible  guides 
to  his  proportions,  au  naturel^  I  should  ^rther  conclude 
that  he  is  as  lean  and  wiry  as  he  is  short — indeed,  much- 
more  so;  yet  his  loose  blue  body>coat,  obviously  the  gift 
of  some  patron  of  larger  dimensions,  with  its  tarnished 
yeUow  buttons  straddling  wide,  far  below  the  small  of  his 
back,  might  leave  the  question  doubtful  to  unstudious 
eyes.  No  matter  for  all  that:  he  is  the  nimblest,  the 
merriest,  and  the  most  gesticulating  and  smirking  of  the 
sons  of  white  Albion  whom  it  has  yet  been  my  chance  to 
encounter.  He  jumps  up  and  down  his  seat  on  his  fly,  to 
help  you  into  it  or  out  of  it,  or  to  fix  a  buckle  of  his 
hames9,  or  to  save  his  steeds  up>hill,  with  the  agility  and' 
good. will  (for  the  exercise)  of  an  amiable  monkey.  And 
he  will  turn  sideways  to  you  upon  the  road,  and  chatter 
alternately  to  you  and  to  "Polly,  missis"  (the  blind 
pony),  and  "  Harrit,  miss"  (the  animal  of  loftier  stature), 
and  answer  you  as  gravely  as  he  can  when  you  demand 
local  information,  and  volunteer  a  pleasant  anecdote,  and 
grin  heartily  at  it,  in  a  way  that  would  be  French  if  it 
attempted  a  little  more  politeness  and  self-importance,  or 
Irish  if — if  it  were;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  Irish- 
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man  himself  could  scarce  get  better  oat  of  that  dilemroft 
of  the  want  of  an  antithesis.  And  do  not  infer  from  any 
thing  I  have  said  that  there  is  a  particle  of  folly  in  the 
mental  composition  of  *^  Mas*r  Fox."  Look  at  his  clever 
though  snub  nose^  and  at  his  sharp  little  grey  eyes^  even 
when  they  are  laughing^  and  at  the  comers  of  his  bony- 
lipped  mouthy  even  when  his  teeth  are  fully  exposed^  and 
you  will  suspect  no  such  thing  of  him.  Weighs  too,  the 
whole  of  his  unusual  system  of  being  amusing,  (after 
first  permitting  it,  as  I  did,)  and  you  may  find  that  one 
half  of  it  costs  him  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constitution  ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  he  slily  hopes  to  make  something  by  the 
other  hdf.  But  this  is  playing  Rochefoucauld.  I  like 
my  fly-proprietor,  notwithstanding  all  my  shrewd  obserr. 
ations  of  him:  I  like — apart  from  his  merits  already 
touched  upon — his  industry,  his  never-ceasing  industry; 
his  downright  energy  (widiout  fuss  in  it)  in  the  knack 
oi  squeezing  meat,  and  drink^  and  clothes,  and  fire,  and 
house-rent,  and  taxes,  out  of  every  thing  and  person  he 
encounters,  for  himself,  and  his  portly  wife,  (whom  he  is 
so  proud  of,  though,  I  fear,  not  exquisitely  faithful  to,) 
and  his  seven  little  Foxes.  For  he  is  not  fly*charioteer 
merely.  You  meet  him  carting,  or  working  in  the  fields, 
or  flying  on  an  errand,  or  making  or  mending  shoes  (he 
served  his  time  to  the  trade)  at  the  rear  of  his  huckster  a 
shop  on  the  skirts  of  the  village,  whenever  he  knows  he 
can  judiciously  let  his  fly  and  its  steeds  stand  idle  under 
their  little  shed.  I  like  him  for  all  this ;  and  for  whip, 
ping  up  and  spanking  in  style  past  his  wife's  door,  and 
nodding  and  smirking  to  her  upon  all  occasions  when  he 
can  boast  a  good  load  of  company ;  and,,  above  all,  I  like 
him  for  his  deeply  religious  turn  and  notions,  and  the  im- 
proving conversations  they  engender  between  us.  And, 
now,  is  not  Master  Fox  better  tiian  a  mi^strate  ?  I 
laugh  with  him  till  the  water  comes  into  my  eyes. 

But,  well.  It  was  he,  I  think,  who  first  informed  me 
that  Lord  Lintem  was  almost  a  new  comer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  we  proceeded  for  the  first  time  to  the  magi- 
strate's residence.  Other  hints  of  his  character  were  men- 
tioned by  Master  Fox  as  we  returned  homeward  without 


seoBg  him  ;  and  I  compr^ended  as  mudi  as  that  be  was 
liot  cordially  bek>yed^  liiat  there  was  a  lack  of  domestic 
peace  and  happiness  in  his  fine  mansion ;  and  "  that  he 
was  all  fbr  dinner.pardes^  and  evening-parties^  and  wine* 
parties^ — Sabblidi-days  and  all^ — with  some  people  what 
ought  to  show  him  and  others  a  different  example." 

The  last  severe  though  vague  insinuation  roused  my 
curiosity^  and  I  asked  a  question. 

"  Mind  your  steps,  Pollyj  missis,**  chirped  Master  Fox, 
hy  way  of  answer,  in  the  first  instance :  ''  see,  sir,  yon- 
der 's  one  of  the  new  chapels  as  I  spoke  about." 

"  I  know,"  said  I :  '^  I  was  there  last  Sunday."  And  so 
I  was ;  for  you  need  not  be  told.  Graves,  I  study  in  the 
tabernacles  too. 

''  And  the  preacher,  sir  ?  That  man  has  a  real  gift :  he 
began  in  the  marshes  outside  the  village,  sir ;  and  though 
be  had  only  a  round  frock  on  then,  I  'U  tell  you  something 
■bout  that,  sir :  we  had  a  young  gentleman  here,  in  the 
season,  as  good  as  out  of  his  time  for  going  into  the  e»tau 
(/ic^men^,.— you  understand,  sir,  one  of  his  Majesty* s 
sarv'nts, — but  I  be  blessed  if  he  heard  Mr.  Boakes  more 
than  two  Sri)haths  when  he  cum  round  some*t  righter,  and 
we  have  him  in  Lonnon  now,  sir,  in  a  chapel  of  his  own. 
I  say,  Harrit,  miss ! "  (chirping.) 

"  That  tells  much,  indeed,  for  your  country  preacher,*' 
I  said:  *'  1 11  go  hear  him  again  to-morrow"  (it  was 
to  be  Sunday) ,  "  provided  we  shall  have  time  to  spare 
after  our  second  ride  to  Lord  Lintem.*' 

'*  You  left  word  you  would  call  again  to-morrow,  sir  ?" 
asked  Master  Fox,  gravely. 

'^  Yes ;  and  I  engage  you  now  for  the  ride." 

''Thank  you,  sir,  much  obleeged;  but — I  beg  your 
pardon — how  will  that  be?" 

•'How  will  what  be?" 

*'  On  my  own  account  I  mean,  sir;  beg  your  pardon;  but 
they  are  strict  with  us,  as  they  ought  to  be,  you  know,  — 
Harrit!  leave  that  stone  alone,  will  you? — and  once 
before,  sir,  that  I  drove  out  a  lady  and  gentleman  on  that 
day,  they  spoke  some't  of  asking  me  to  withdraw  my 
name  from    the  books; — though   I  be  Uessed,   sir,   if 
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'twarn't  a  real  caie  of  neoaaitj, — and  so,  yoa  tee, — 
'morrow^  Jane ! " — a  pretty  and  not  very  bashful  girl  passed 
ns^  and  I  detected  a  right  friendly  glance  between  her  and 
the  speaker^ —  ^'  and  so^  you  see^  sir,  though  I  be  thank- 
ful^ as  I  ought  to  be,  for  any  gentleman's  custom,  I — but 
what  d*you  think  yourself,  sir?  It's  lawful  business, 
I'm  blowed  if  it  bayn't,  ain't  it?  and  business  as  can't  be 
put  off  to  another  day ;  and  I  gains  my  bread  by  the  fly, 

and " 

And,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  bodings  that  the  reli« 
gious  community  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  would 
expunge  his  name  "  from  the  books,"  he  promised  to  caU 
for  us  at  our  house  the  next  day ;  and  I  knew  I  might 
wait  till  then  for  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
which  "  Mas'r"  Fox  had  put  off  by  ''  Mind  youi  steps, 
Polly,  missis." 

^^  I  be  blessed  alive,  sir,"  said  Master  Fox,  half.way 
upon  our  road,  during  our  second  jaunt  to  Lord  Lintem's, 
'*  but  here  comes  one  of  the  very  men  what  I'd  rather  not 
meet  to-day." 

I  stood  up  in  the  fly,  and  saw  a  sad-faced,  black- 
bearded,  black-habited  person,  of  about  fifty,  walking  slowly 
against  us,  and  strewing  to  either  side  of  ihe  road,  at  every 
dozen  steps  or  so,  printed  papers. 

"  He  sees  me,  sir,''  continued  Fox. 

I  perceived,  indeed,  that  the  man  stopped  a  litde  dis- 
tance from  us,  bending  upon  the  black  sheep  of  his  flock  a 
thunderstruck  look,  though  there  was  no  frowning  nor 
agitation  in  it. 

"  Well,  Polly,  missis, — no  help  for  it, — we  must  live, 
Polly;  and  so  we  must,  Harrit,  miss;  and  so,"— gently 
striking  his  accomplices  in  sin,  whUe  he  chirped  sadly 
"  go  along !" — "  Servant,  Mr.  Boakes,"  touching  his  hat 
respectfully,  and  very  consciously,  as  the  preacher  passed 
us,  still  looking  expressively  at  Fox. 

"  What  are  those  papers  ?  "  I  asked. 

Master  Fox  jumped  nimbly  upon  the  road,  picked  up 
two  or  three,  presented  them  to  me,  and,  at  another  bound, 
regained  his  seat  I  found  them  to  contain  most  lively 
and  authentic  descriptions  of  the  infernal  sufferings  in 
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Store  for  sinners  of  all  kinds,  but  partioolalrly  Sabbath- 
breakers.  Their  coarse  monstrosity  and  familiar  details 
disgusted  me,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  such 
appeals  to  the  lower  orders  were  calculated  to  demoralise, 
rather  than  to  inspire  a  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  a 
religion  of  love.  I  called  to  mind  the  young  barber  who, 
the  other  day,  speculatively  laid  out  a  halfpenny  to  pur- 
chase one  of  these  roadside  tracts  as  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion into  the  house  of  the  old  miser,  whom,  together  with 
his  old  female  attendant,  he  had  planned  to  murder,  and 
whom  he  did  murder  during  church  hours  of  a  Sunday. 
I  could  not  deny,  either,  that  the  police-offices  in  London, 
are  often  enlightened  with  the  involuntary  presence  of 
some  of  the  tract  distributors  themselves.  But,  worst  of 
all,  thought  I,  worst  of  all,  is  the  slanderous  portrait  of 
the  Deity  thus  imposed  upon  the  mere  animal  apprehen^ 
sions  of  the  vulgar. 

You  will  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  allowed  Master 
Fox  to  judge  of  my  reveries  on  the  present  occasion ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  only  heard  me  say,  "  Do  you  think  that 
people  must  be  a  great  deal  the  better  for  reading  these  ?  " , 

"  Out  and  out,  sir ;  seldom  we  hear  any  thing  half  as 
much  for  our  good,  in  the  old  place,  on  the  Sabbath." 

''  Probably ;  and  yet  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
made  up  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  Kttle  else." 

^'  Yes,  yes,  sir,  like  enough ;  but  turned  to  their  own 
account,  sir — to  their  own  account,  sir.'' 

^'  I  know ;  but  in  what  particular  way  ?  " 

"  I'll  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  please,  where  do  they  find 
the  command  writ  down  to  send  a  man  into  my  poor 
dover-field,  and  take  away  many  a  good  breakfast  and 
dinner  from  Polly  and  Harrit,  here?" 

Master  Fox  was  begging  the  question,  but  I  allowed, 
him  to  chatter  on  in  his  own  style. 

''  Or,"  he  continued,  ''  send  me  a  notice, — and  I  be 
blow'd  if  they  ha'n't,  sir, — to  pay  them  tithe  out  of  my 
little  gooseberry  .garden  ?  " 

"  Is  that  possible  ?  " 

I  was  really  surprised  at  the  anecdote,  and  doubtful  if 
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^e  zealous  little  sectarian  did  not  now  seek  to  prop  the  caae 
of  his  grounds  of  jealousy  of,  as  he  called  them,  "  his 
Majesty's  sarv*nts/'  by  a  bounce. 

*'  Fact,  sir ;  I  don't  say  as  much  as  that 't  is  always  done, 
but  I  know  it  be  done  by  me;" — (I  interrupt  him  to  say 
I  have  ascertained  that  he  spoke  truth;) — '/  and  these 
be  the  folk,  sir,  what  gets  up  into  their  pulpit,  and  talks  a 
few  cold  words  for  ten  good  minutes  or  so,  and  then  steps 
down  again  in  their  loyal  livery,  with  a  cambric  handker- 
chief in  their  hand ;" — (had  the  critic  ever  read  Cowper  ? 
or  rather  had  the  round-frocked  preacher,  who,  doubtless, 
drew  this  picture  for  him  ?) — '*  and  the  best  they  say,  sir, 
finding  fault  with  a  poor  man  for  buying  a  sup  of  In-andy 
or  hollands  to  give  to  his  poor,  dear  sick  wife,  may  be, 
without  paying  more  taxes  to  the  King  ;-^  hi,  hi,  sir !  I 
eould  tell  you  a  joke  about  that,  or  something  like  it." 

'^  Do,  then,"  I  said ;  obviously,  some  pleasant  conceit 
had  put  to  flight,  for  the  moment,  the  grave  reiisoning  of 
the  church  reformer. 

"  'Tis  this,  sir ;  Lilly  White-— have  you  ever  heard  tell 
of  Lilly,  sir,  since  you  came  down  here  among  us  ?" 

I  admitted  I  had ;  giving  the  name  of  my  informant, 
Mr.  Moffit 

^  Ah,  old  Mas'r  Moff — I  knowed  as  much,  sir,  as  that 
he  and  you  might  have  had  a  little  chat  together — for, 
you  see,  sir,  you  don't  let  people's  tongues  lie  idle  when 
you  're  within  shot  of  'em -^ and  it's  as  like  as  not  that  old 
Moff  was  about  your  very  best  man  to  tell  a  story  or  two 
of  Lilly  White" — (I  had  thought  so,  as  you  may  remem. 
her.  Graves) — '^  howsomever,  that  bay  n't  the  whip  now 
in  hand,  sir ;  but  here  it  be :— Dr.  Bayley,  you  see,  sir — 
Doctor  as  they  calls  him --^ the  tithe. parson  of  our  parish; 
I'll  not  say  he's  one  of  the  worst  among 'em; —a  quiet, 
good-natured  man,  sir,  of  a  portly  size,  and  as  sleek  as  a 
barn-mouse  afore  three^ing-time — he  and  his  saddle-horse 
together,  sir —.- being  both  of  a  colour,  into  the  bargain, — 
ay,  and  as  thriving  a  double  chin,  sir,  on  the  Doctor,  as 
ever  you'd  wish  to  see ;  —  I  be  blessed,  after  all,  but  if  he 
was  out  of  sarvice  he'd  be  what  I  csdls  a  good 'un— but 
I'm  forgetting  the  shoe  on  the  last,  over  again.    Well,  sir. 


lirlienever  he  preaches  what  he  thinks  is  an  out-and-outer, 
do  you  know  'tis  all  against  smuggling  and  smugglers ;  in 
particklar,  if  he  sees  any  of  'em  near  the  pulpit;  and  so, 
iAty  one  Sahbath-day,  seeing  Lilly  White  at  hand,  the 
Doctor  gave  out  the  best  that  was  in  him,  and  called  the 
smugglers  over,  at  a  round  rate ;  and  it  happened,  after  the 
church  prayers  and  organ-singing,  that,  pasnng  through 
the  churchyard,  he  spies  Lilly  i^ain,  standing  chatting 
with  a  neighbour  or  two ;  and  '  Lilly,  my  friend,'  says  he, 
'  I  hope  youll  be  the  better  of  what  you  heard  to-day.'— 
*  To  be  sure  I  will,  sir,'  answers  Lilly ;  '  only,  to  tell  the 
truth,  you  frightened  me  a  bit,  one  time  when  you  growed 
so  warm.' — *  As  how,  Lilly  ?'  asks  the  Doctor.—^  Why,  I 
be  blessed,  sir,  if  I  didn't  think  you  were  going  to  speak 
about  them  'ere  black  silk  stockings,  what  you  and  I  knows 
something  of,'  says  Lilly." 

'*  A  hit  of  Lilly's,  indeed,"  I  observed. 

"  It  was,  sir,  now,  wam't  it  ?  but  it  ain't  for  not  buying 
the  King's  brandy,  alone,  sir,  instead  of  the  firec-trader's, 
that  poor  people  be  called  over  by  the  parsons ;  it  be  for 
drinking  the  King's  brandy — or  his  gin,  at  least — after 
baying  it,  mto  the  bargain,  sir ;  as  if  a  poor  man,  of  all 
men  in  the  worlcl,  was  never  to  spend  a  shilling  of  bis  own 
hard  earnings,  warming  his  heart^^  after  a  day's  work ;  or 
supposing  he  forgot  his-self,  without  meaning  it,  of  an  odd 
time — what  then  ?  Does  nobody  never  do  the  same  thing, 
over  their  wines,  at  six  or  seven  shillings  a  bottle  (and 
who  earns  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?)  in  their  own  fine 
houses,  and  in  their  neighbours'  fine  houses-^  ay,  for  that 
matter——" 

He  stopped,  with  his  usual  finesse  of  apostrophising  his 
beasts :  •  I  continued  the  sentence  for  him ;  "  for  that 
matter,  in  the  very  fine  house  we  are  going  to?" 

"  You've  said  it,  sir,"  assented  Master  Fox,  nodding 
round  to  me,  expressively ;  and  so,  as  I  hoped  was  to  be 
the  ease,  I  gained  the  information  he  had  refused  to  supply 
on  the  former  day. 

"  But  tell  me,"  I  resumed ;  "  look  over  these  papers, 
and  inform  me  which  of  them  you  like  the  best." 

A  shade  of  embarrassment  crossed  Master  Fox's  brow 
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as  he  replied^  stooping  to  lay  the  whip  gently  on  Miss 
Harriet's  ribs — '*  You'll  look  them  over  for  me^  won't 
you^  sir^  this  time^  and  I  '11  he  obleeged  to  yon  ?  " 

''  0\  you  generally  get  some  one  to  do  the  same  friendly 
office  for  you,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

He  did  not  contradict  me;  and  I  paused  to  admire, 
dear  Graves,  the  critic  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
who  could  not  read.  And  then  I  went  on  to  ask  myself 
— Is  it  alone  the  inspired  influence  of  Mr.  Boakes  which 
has  estranged  this  little  fellow  from  the  established  order 
of  things,  nay,  seasoned  his  opposition  with  such  severe,  if 
not  audacious  hostility  ?  and  my  answer  was — No.  What 
then?  No  matter,  for  the  present.  But,  Graves,  have 
you  ever  contemplated  the  numbers,—;-!  had  almost  said, 
the  sufficient  majority  of  the  people, — take  them  of  every 
sect,  one  with  another, — nay,  do  not  omit  even  some  of  no 
religious  sect  at  all, — who  are  this  moment  fixed  in  a  war- 
fare (of  opinion,  at  least,)  against  the  objects  of  Mas  r  Fox's 
animadversion?  Have  you  ever  brought  clearly  before 
your  mind,  that  our  middle  and  our  lower  orders — nay, 
our  absolutely  illiterate — are  those  of  whom  the  fewest  go 
to  uphold  the  aristocratic  displays  of  good  church-of-Eng.^ 
landism  put  forth  in  the  parish  churches;  throughout  the 
country,  about  once  a  year — upon  Christmas  day,  for  in- 
stance?— and  if  so,  has  your  mind  stopped  working  on 
the  subject,  just  after  having  assured  itself  of  such  facts  ? 
I  believe  not.  You  have  perhaps  demanded  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  human  nature  some  question  as — Will  dislike 
and  contempt  of  the  religion  by  law  established  never  tend 
to  engender  similar  sentiments  towards  other  things  by  law 
established  ?  Dare  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  Have 
no  such  restUts  already  followed  ?  Not  that  sectarianism' 
has,  of  itself,  put  the  poor  and  the  struggling  into  the  way 
of  reasoning  parallel  cases ;  not  that  mere  liberty  of  think- 
ing and  acting  on  religious  points,  and  nothing  else,  leads 
them  into  the  same  freedoms,  touching  matters  distinct 
from  saying  their  prayers.  I  do  not  mean  so.  I  suppose, 
indeed,  that — the  one  great  chain  of  prostration  of  mind 
broken — they  have  been  left  prepared  for  what  followed ; 
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or^  if  you  like,  for  what  is  to'  follow ;  but  here^  alto,  I 
f<ter,  they  have  been  sorely  tempted. 

'^  And  all  this,  with  a  Mas'r  Fox  for  your  text-book  ?  '* 
Nay,  Graves.  If  I  here  faithfully  report  for  you,  word  for 
word,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  the  tirade  of  that  eloquent 
and  competent  individual,  it  is — apart  from  his  personal 
interest — to  allow  myself  an  opportunity  of  telling  you, 
that  such  are  the  sentiments,  differently  expressed  accord- 
ing to  the  different  characters  of  my  instructors,  which  I 
have  been  and  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  daily  from  almost 
all  of  the  lower  classes.  Come  among  them,  and  talk  to 
them  whenever  and  wherever  you  can,  on  the  roads,  in  the 
fields,  as  well  as  under  their  ovm  roof ;  gain  their  trust  in 
you ;  or  rather  wile  off  their  distrust  of  you  as  a  better  clad 
and  richer  man  (heaven  bless  the  mark !)  and  then  make 
your  own  conclusions.  Often  and  often  you  have  denied 
your  assent  to  the  supposition  that  the  really  rich — in  the 
church  as  well  as  out  of  it — know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
people  of  England :  permit,  however,  the  doubt  again  to 
be  repeated ;  and  farther,  permit  it  to  be  added,  that  that 
want  of  knowledge  is  as  perilous  as  it  is  unlovely.  Some 
delusions,  you  will  say,  as  well  as  some  neglect,  have 
helped  to  create  and  to  keep  up  their  ignorance.  I  grant 
you. 

But  come.  Should  you  not  like  to  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  ears,  a  specimen  of  the  men  who,  as  far 
as  they  can  go,  have  revolutionised  the  mind  of  Mas'r  Fox, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  class  ?  To  be  sure  you 
shotdd.  Accompany  me,  then,  still  passing  over  our  visit 
to  the  magistrate,  a  week  after  the  conversation  I  have 
transcribed  for  you,  to  Mr.  Boakes's  new  chapel. 

Upon  my  second  return  homeward  from  Lord  Lintern's, 
with  Fox,  and  in  sight  of  that  chapel,  we  met  many 
anxious  faces  on  the  road.  My  charioteer,  claiming  ac. 
quaintance  with  some  of  them,  stopped  to  make  enquiries. 
A  .very  interesting  fact,  considering  our  late  discussion, 
was  communicated.  That  morning,  an  old  preacher,  much 
celebrated  among  Mr.  Boakes*s  sect,  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  invitation,  to  preach  a  charity  sermon.  The 
ehapel  was  crowded.    His  wife,  children,  and  not  a  few  of 
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Matr  children^  sat  near  the  pulpit  He  hegui  hi«  sennon^ 
and  enwrapt  all  his  hearers.  He  proceeded  a  good  way  in 
it;  when  at  a  particular  text— and^  for  the  occasion,  a 
most  remarkable  one-— he  swung  suddenly  round  in  the 
pulpit,  fell  heavily  against  its  door,  burst  it  open,  tumbled 
headlong  down  its  steps,  and  was  taken  up — dead. 

Having  heard  this  mdancholy  and  startling  tale,  and 
resumed  our  way  towards  the  village,  I  remarked  to  Fox, 
that  I  supposed  the  next  Sunday  would  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  hearing  his  favourite  to  advantage,  inas- 
much, I  concluded,  as  standing  in  the  same  pulpit  in  which 
the  old  preacher  had  been  so  awfully  struck  dead,  for  the 
first  time  after  the  event,  one  might  expect  from  Mr. 
Boakes  an  animated  funeral  oration,  or  at  least,  a  sermon 
doBely  connected  with  the  fate  of  his  so  recent  predecessor 
in  his  ministry.  Master  Fox  agreed  with  my  anticipa. 
tions,  though  not  spiritedly  or  convincingly ;  however,  to 
the  chapel  I  went,  ihe  following  Sunday. 

A  second  time  we  encountered  Mr.  Boakes  upon  the 
road.  He  did  not  now  look  at  us,  however,  with  a  repre* 
heneave  brow. 

And  why  does  he  not.^''  I  asked. 
Bec^iuse,  you  see,  sir,"  answered  my  friend,  "  he 
knows  you  and  I  be  going  to  the  chapel  to-day,  and  not 
on  our  pleasure,  or  any  business  that  would  break  the 
Sabbath,  or  to  any  other  chapel  but  his  own ;  though,  I  be 
blessed,  sir,"  continued  Master  Fox,  plaintively,  "  'tisn't 
with  Sabbath'-breaking  he  has  a  right  to  tax  me  most." 

''  How  is  that  ?  I  mean,  I  am  sure  you  seldom  or  never 
give  him  cause,"  I  remarked,  not  knovdng  at  first  what  to 
make  of  this  ambiguous  declaration. 

"  Ah,  sir,  we  bayn't  all  out-and-outers,  like  that  'ere 
gifted  man,''  he  continued,  still  sadly,  and  now  I  began  to 
suspect  somewhat  self-accusingly ;  for  he  sighed. 

"  Few  of  us,  indeed,  can  boast  exemption  from  the  fail- 
ings of  mortality,"  I  answered,  sighing  also. 

"  *T  is  you,  I  believe,  sir ;  and  that's  why  I  say  it  ain't 
the  Sabbath -breaking :  Mr.  Mutford  — "  here  he  bent 
round  to  me,  confidentially  in  the  extreme,  and  with  great 
earnestness  added,  ^^  I  be  blowed,  and  as  I'm  a  living 
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lad^  earning  my  breads  sir^  I  do  think  I  have  but  one 
fault  in  me^  that  stands  between  me  and  Mr.  Boat^oB^  or 
any  one  eke^  not  having  ^  lively  hopes'  of  Jerry  Fox." 

Here  I  marked  some  of  the  conventional  words  tf  his 
brethren^  and  at  the  same  time  remembered  the  glance 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  pretty^  bold-looking 
girlj  that  day  week:  I  replied  quickly^  "  Courage; 
which  of  us  is  perfect  ?  or  of  whom  can  we  have  such 
perfect  hopes  as  of  Mr.  Boakes.^  But^  that  one  little 
failing  apart^  what  would  be  your  hopes  of  yourself?" 

"Pretty  fairish^  sir,"  he  replied,  cheering  up,  and 
chirping  to  ''  Polly,  missis ;"  "  pretty  fairish.'^ 

^'  Morrow,  Jane ! "  I  called  out,  turning  my  head 
quickly,  backward.  He  jerked  on  his  seat,  followed  my 
eyes,  and  when  he  perceived  that -no  Jane  was  in  view,  as, 
indeed,  there  had  not  been,  and  when  he  caught  my  glance 
and  smile  at  him,  I  deemed  I  had  never  been  amused  more 
utterly  than  by  the  expression  of  Mas'r  Fox's  face,  settling 
itself,  after  one  instantaneous  struggle,  into  — 

'^  I  see  you  take  me,  sir,  and  that  my  remorae  and 
gravity  be  lost  on  you ;  ay,  and  that  you  be  not  going  to 
be  as  hard  on  me,  God  bless  you  !  as  Mr.  Boakes  would 
be." 

"  But,"  I  said,  changing  the  subject,  '^  perhaps  there 
was  another  reason  why  Mr.  Boakes  did  not  get  offended 
with  you,  just  now,  for  driving  your  fly :  he  was  driving 
his  wife,  I  hope — that  is,  I  suppose —  I  believe,"  (Mas'r 
Fox  smiled  again,  with  an  indescribable  '^um-^well!") 
"  in  his  own  gig." 

'^  To  be  sure,  sir — to  chapel;  like  me,  driving  you." 

^'  But  he  could  walk,  and  so  could  we.  Had  he  that 
gig,  pray,  when  he  used  to  preach,  out  in  the  air,  in  the 
marshes  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  nor  the  wife  either,"  answered  my  oracle, 
beginning  to  chime  in  with  my  vein,  though  he  had  not 
now  the  courage  to  look  at  me. 

"  We  need  not  add,  nor  the  chapel,  either,"  I  resumed, 
^'  Tell  me;  what  was  he  then,  besides  the  best  preacher 
yeu  ever  heard  ?'* 
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^'  He  used  to  liye  with  a  farmer^  in  the  next  parish^ 
rir^  before  that/'  said  Fox,  shyly. 

'^  And  did  he  get  a  little  money  with  his  wife  ?" 
"  Oh^  sir^  a  little^  I  believe ;  and  she  was  a  bit  older 
as  well  as  a  bit  richer  than  him/'  he  added  in  a  whisper^ 
as  we  gained  the  chapel  door. 

It  was  a  small^  plain  buildings  staffed  with  people^  and 
reeking  with  heat.  There  was  no  seat  visible  for  me^  as  T 
entered ;  but  Fox  caught  the  eye  of  a  man  who  seemed 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  arrangements^  beckoned  to 
him^  pointing  sideways  at  me^  and  I  was  soon  placed 
within  an  open  area  surrounding  the  pulpit^  upon  a  form 
shared  by  other  favoured  individuals.  Every  window  was 
thrown  up  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  a  breath  of  cool  air 
from  the  sultry  and  breezeless  day  which  reigned  without ; 
and  even  a  trap-door  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  had  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  — 
after  a  glance  at  which  I  learned  that  Mr.  Boakes  s  hay. 
loft  was  overhead ;  some  whisps  of  hay  having  streamed 
downward  inquisitively^  at  the  comers  of  the  black  aperture. 
My  eyes  strayed  modestly  round  the  chapel:  it  was 
filled^  partly  with  persons  of  the  humblest  rank  of  life^ 
partly  with  those  who  hang  loosely  on  the  skirts  of  the 
middle  orders.  A  thriving  shopkeeper^  and  a  popular 
brewer^  as  I  afterwards  learned  from  Master  Fox^  were  the 
only  aristocrats  of  the  congregation :  —  the  majority  of  their 
brethren  being  in  attendance  at — the  parish  church?  — 
no;  but  at  the  chapels  of  other  and  more  *'  respectable  ** 
sectarians. 

We  awaited  some  time  the  beginning  of  the  service. 
At  length  Mr.  Boakes  issued  through  a  private  door  into 
the  area  where  I  sat^  leading  an  elderly  female^  in  deep 
mournings  by  the  hand.  This  was  the  widow  of  the  old 
preacher  who  had  died  the  Sunday  before.  Her  sons  and 
daughters^  and  some  grandchildren^  also  habited  in 
mournings  followed  her.  She  and  they  were  placed  on  a 
form  before  me^  by  Mr.  Boakes^  and  then  that  individual 
slowly  mounted  to  his  pulpit^  or  reading-desk.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  he  wore  no  ecclesiastical  trappings  what- 
ever over  his  rotund  person  and  lMt)ad  shoulders ;  but  it  ig 
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worth  notidngy  that  a  umpering  smile  glistened^  along 
with  its  ^'  melting  mood/'  induced  hy  the  great  heat^  over 
his  hioad,  plump^  sallow,  Uack-bearded  visage,  instead  of 
the  profound  solemnity,  if  not  sorrow,  which,  considering 
the  occasion,  I  had  simply  conjectured  would  be  its  expres* 
sion.     But  I  was  to  learn  more  on  this  subject. 

I  think  the  service  commenced  with  a  hymn,  given  out 
by  him,  and  most  execrably  nose-twanged,  before  the 
congr^ation  took  it  up,  by  the  derk  who  sat  under  the 
pulpit —  a  little  man  of  about  forty.five,  wearing  a  very 
inartificial  light-brown  wig,  and  a  face,  with  an  affisctation 
of  sectarian  village  piety  upon  it,  the  very  caricature  of  the 
veriest  caricatures  I  had  ever  seen  of  his  office.  He  stood 
up,  while  he  burlesqued  the  beautiful  simplicity  gf  the 
verses,  holding  his  neck  so  stiff,  and  his  nostrils  so 
devated,  and  dosing  his  eyes  widi  such  immeasurable 
absurdity,  that,  were  I  near  him,  at  a  convenient  time,  I 
oould  have  snatched  that  prim  wig  from  its  Uock,  and 
stuffed  the  wretched  sounds  down  his  throat  with  it,  until 
he  should  open  those  calfs  eyes,  and  look  natural,  even  in 
fri^t.  It  was  beyond  my  possible  anticipations.  Some 
]K>pular  farce.actor, — Liston,  I  believe,  —  has  been  said 
to  have  discovered  his  forte,  at  rather  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  by  his  boys  (he  was  then  a  schoolmaster)  laughing 
at  him,  spite  of  their  fears  of  him,  while  he  declaimed 
firutus*s  harangue  upon  the  death  of  Cesar.  It  is  then 
possible,  that  in  the  person  of  this  hideous  chapd-clerk 
we  may  yet  have  his  rival  on  the  stage. 

But,  Mr.  Boakes.  He  sat  back  in  his  pulpit  during 
the  hymn,  one  of  his  gigantic  fists  resting  upon,  I  pre. 
aumed,  an  open  Bible,  the  largest  volume,  I  think,  I  had 
ever  seen ;  and  stiU  he  simpered :  and.  Graves,  imagine 
that  simper  on  that  face,  almost  as  huge  and  as  black  as 
an  ox's.  There  was  silence,  and  he  arose  to  pray  aQ 
<>Ktempore  prayer.  I  proceed  in  no  levity  of  spirit,  dear 
lUchard,*— God  knows  I  do  not, — against  pious  observ. 
ances  and  endeavours  in  any  sect,  or  in  any  human  being; 
but  if  I  find  sudi  a  man,  as  is  now  before  me,  audaciously 
usurping  a  place,  in  the  faces  of  Heaven  and  of  man,  for 
which  he  must  even  knwo  he  is  incalculably  tmfitted,  shall 
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I  hesitate — reooDectiDg^  too^  his  gig  and  hia  wife  ^— to 
paint  his  portrait  faithfully  ?  When  I  call  to  mind  that, 
from  the  place  he  has  thus  intruded  into^  he  wields,  owing 
to  unfortunate  circumstances  and  facilities,  a  dangerous 
power  over  the  happiness,  the  good,  the  morsls,  and  the 
manners  of  his  humhugged  followers, — should  I  hesitate? 
When  those  who  ought  to  he  well  acquainted  with  the 
original,  and  are  not,  may  gain  some  hints  from  my  pic« 
ture— am  I  not  called  upon  to  exhibit  it?  And,  lastly,  if  a 
wight  like  this  ridicules,  beyond  the  powers  of  easy  com- 
prdiension,  unless  you  had  been  by  my  side,  piety  and 
all  appertaining  to  it — in  the  name  of  offended  decencyy 
why  should. I  spare  him? 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  I  write  down,  plainly,  that 
his  extempore  prayer  was  deliberate  insult  to  its  Object ; 
and  what  must  it  have  been  to  the  imenlightened  and 
vague  minds  of  his  hearers?  — Good  language,  tolerable 
composition,  I  expected  not,  and  therefore  was  contented 
to  go  without.  But  its  clownish  confidence— its  taking, 
for-grantedness — its  ask>and->haye  spirit — its  low  and  pert 
familiarity  with  God — and,  above  all,  its  exdusiveness— - 
its  measuring  out  of  unmeasured  and  immeasurable  love 
and  mercy — ay,  to  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Boakes  alone — and 
nhe  whole  delivered  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  still 
simpering  visage,  a  pair  of  dull,  over-fed,  blinking  grey 
eyes,  two  clumsy  arms,  now  and  then  extended  on  terms  of 
"  hail-fellow-well-met,*'  and  an  up.and-down,  fire-side, 
conversational  tone  of  voice — none  of  this  did  I  expect, 
none  of  it  could  I  have  expected;  and  with  any  of  it  could 
I  have  been  contented? 

He  sat  down,  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  he  had  but 
asked  his  wife  to  prepare  him  something  nice  for  dinner. 
Singing  was  resumed.  He  arose,  a  second  time,  to  preach : 
he  preached  two  hours  and  one  quarter  —  as.  I  am  a  ere. 
dible  man,  he  did ;  and  not  till  within  a  few  moments  of 
his  close  were  the  slightest  allusions  made  to  the  event  of 
the  previous  Sunday,  to  the  families  of  mourners  under 
his  pulpit,'  —  in  ^'f act,  to  the  hearts- of  his  congregation. 
Having  the  grandest  occasion  that  the  haps  of  human 
life  can  present  for  taming,  first,  and.  afterwards  filling 


with  hope,  the  rebel  nature  of  man;  he  jkennitted '  it  to- 
pass  him  by^  as  if  it  were  unworthy  of  a  moment's  notice. 
Can  you  understand  the  drift  of  this  —  the  stolid  affect- 
ation^ or  the  mistaken  etiquette^  or  the  inverted  sensibility  ? 
I  cannot ;  though  Master  Fox  afterwards  carelessly  told' 
me,  in  answer  to  my  questions  on  the  point,  *'  *T  is  their 
way,  sir ;  they  don't  like  talking  of  the  departed.  I  be 
blessed,  sir,  if  they  do."  -i  ■ 

But  what,  then,  was  Mr.  Boakes's  sermon  about  ?  I- 
venture  to  reply,  ^at  with  respect  to  what  he  intended  it 
to  be  about,  —  if  you  allow  his  roaming  mind  an  intention, 
•—I  don't  know;  no,  nor  any  one  who  heard  him,  either j 
A  muddy  river  (though  the  comparison  is  rather  old)J 
always  slow,  yet  always  flowing  on,  and  sometimes  turbid^ 
even  in  its  sloth,  and  for  ever  hiding  its  own  bottom  — ^ 
that  would  be  like  it.  I  bent  my  mind,  nay  my  heart, 
to  comprehend,  and,  if  possible,  to  profit  by  it ;  I  did,  in^ 
deed.  Graves,  sincerely  and  humbly ;  and  it  is  in  the 
JBame  deliberate  candour  I  add,  that  if  tlie  religious  y^e/tii^«, 
not  to  say  creeds,  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  to  depend 
upon  such  teachers  as  this  thriving  Boakes,  religion  will 
fast  disappear  from  the  land. 

For,  though  I  disclaim  the  capability  of  following  or 
fathoming  the  troubled  stream  of  his  eloquence,  I  was  able, 
now  and  then,  to  catch  at  a  bubble  or  a  straw  on  its  sur- 
face, which  warrants  me  in  making  the  last  assertion. 
Upon  every  available  occasion  he  sneered,  till  his  poor 
hearers  sneered  again,  at  the  objects  of  Master  Foxs 
raillery  and  contempt ;  and,  most  certainly,  after  eradicating 
from  the  immatured  minds  around  hini  all  former  guides 
and  stays,  he  did  not  even  affect  to  give  them  any  gnid:. 
ance  or  stay  in  return.  On  the  contrary,  incrediUe  as  it 
may  appear,  he  told  them,  in  so  many  words,  liot  to  place 
die  slightest  reliance  on  any  thing  he  himself  had  been 
saying,  or  was  saying,  or  might  say ;  but  go  home,  with 
independent  minds,  and  read  and  grow  perfect  of  theijr 
0wn  accords.  Why  did  he  stay  talking  in  that  pulpit^ 
then,  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter  ?  What  brought  him 
there?  or  what  righi  had'h^  to^his  neW  chapel,  new 
house,  and  gig---* wife,  I  leave  out  of  the  question,  ats 
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an  aclueTeinent  he  might  have  oon]|HU»ed  in  his  roand 
frock^  while  working  in  the  fanner's  fields^  even  hefore  he 
issued  forth  into  the  marshes.  And  —  go  home>  with 
independent  minds,  and  read,  and  so  forth  ^-how  many 
of  them  ? — or,  supposing  all  could  read,  at  home,  and  read 
themselves,  each,  into  independent  notions,  at  home; 
why  not  stay  at  home?  Notions  independent  of  his 
must  differ  from  his ;  ay,  and  from  those  of  every  one 
eise ;  and  where  would  he  he  then  ?  In  his  pulpit  still, 
if  you  like;  hut  with  what  numher  of  hearers?  The 
head  of  heef !  is  not  his  plan  (plan  !)  this  ?  a  community 
of  preachers  without  a  listener,  each  growing  hoarse 
unto  his  own  bare  walls ;  and,  worse  than  that,  each 
primed  with  enough  ^'  independence,''  (oh,  the  burlesqued 
word,)  to 

But  forgive  me,  dear  Graves,  I  do  harangue  out  of  mea. 
sure.  Lay  it  to  the  account  of  constitution,  if  not  some 
other  thing ;  and  do  half  admit,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
if  such  a  man  as  Boakes  is  more  an  object  of  smiles  than 
of  argument,  the  cunning  zealot  may  do  more  harm  than 
even  himself  can  be  aware  of.  Other  occasional  sentences 
I  carried  away  with  me.  At  the  very  moment  he  incul* 
cated  free  and  unbridled  thinking  (thinking  !)  upon  every 
mind,  (mind !)  what  say  you  to  his  doctrine  of  a 
'^  particklar  salvation  ?  *'  And  then,  under  cover  of  such 
jumbled  cant,  as  '^justifying  grace,"  he  assured  every 
person  who  heard  him,  smiling  tranquilly  all  the  time, 
that,  after  a  certain  probation,  no  man  '^  of  God's  true 
dmrch  '*  (his  congregation)  could  do  a  sin.  Acts,  indeed, 
ithich  would  he  sins  in  otherSy  he  might  fall  into  after- 
wards, during  hts  sojourn  upon  earth,  in  the  unglorified 
livery  of  the  flesh ;  but,  as  sins,  they  were  not  counted 
against  him.  And  now,  I  shall  say  no  more,  only  ask 
you  to  calculate  the  efibcts  of  that  precious  doctrine 
upon,  such  an.  audience,  after  first  urging  every  indi^- 
vidual  to  read  for  himself,  and  then  leaving  all  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  arrival  at  the  point  of  "  justifying 
.grace." 

But  I  must  glance    at  the  only  allusions  which  he 
Youchsafed  to  the  absorbing  topic  of  interest  fox  the  day. 
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He  hftd  drawn  t  blurred  outline  of  future  htppiness^  at* 
tained  at  a  jump  out  of  his  spiritualised  state  in  this  life  ; 
and  thus,  I  think,  he  continued^  (do  not  forget  his  voioe^ 
face,  and  action,  while  you  read,)  — 

"  As  for  my  brother,  as  all  of  us  haye  such  reasons  to 
think  well  of,  him  as  spoke  last  to  you  from  this  place ; 
and  as  for  our  sisters  and  our  brethren  as  he  has  left 
behind  him"  (motioning  down  to.  them) — *'  why^  what  of 
him  or  them  ?  Sure  they  know,  as  well  as  you  or  I,  that 
he  has  only  gone  —  only  gone,"  —  (here  he  put  out  hia 
arms  in  his  usual  indifferent  manner,  allowed  his  face  to 
simper  very  much,  dropped  his  tones  into  convincing  fa^ 
miliarity  and  easiness,  and  elevated  coldly  his  great  fat 
eyes,)  —  "  pho !  —  only  gone,  I  say,  a  little  time  before 
them  to  —  to  another  place,  and  a  better  place ;  surely  the 
separation  is  nothing, — just  call  it  some  place  a  little  way 
up, — in  fact,  i^>,"  (pausing  an  instant,  for  an  illustration 
that  would  come  home  to  the  homeliest  mind,)— ^'  why,  see^ 
—up  to  the  pUoe  overhead;"  and  here  he  fixed  his  glance 
on  the  open  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  and 
thither  all  other  eyes  followed  his,  looking,  I  imagined> 
as  if  they  half-expected  to  see  the  grey  head  of  the  old 
preacher  nodding  down  assuringly  at  them,  from  amid  th« 
scattered  festoonings  of  Mr.  Boakes's  hay. 

^^  Pho  !"  he  resumed,  ^^  what  do  I  speak  of?  I 'knew 
our  brother  well,  and  am  sum  id  him.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  ago  that  I  called  on  him,  when  he  was  poorly  for 
a  time,  though  that  wore  off;  and  now  you  '11  know  from 
what  I  say,  that  he  was  sure  of  himsdf  into  the  bargain. 
'  Well,'  I  adced  him,  ^  and  what  be  your  hopes,  now  ?  '^« 
'Tut!'  he  answered  me,  laughing  a  little,  while  he 
coughed,  '  quite  right  and  comfortable,  quite  packed  up 
and  ready,  waiting  for  God's  coach ! '  " 

And  these.  Graves,  are  specimens  of  the  free  and  easy 
style  of  expounding  doctrine,  upon  which  such  apostles 
pride  themselves  in  addressing  the  ready-made  inspired. 

Too  much  of  this ;  much  too  much.  Indeed,  in  looldng 
over  IK  hit  I  have  written  since  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
at  the  Anchor,  I  decree  it  unfit  for  your  perusal  as  it 
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^tands^  dear  Graves ;  and  so^  I  will  either  copy  out  parts 
.of  it  for  you^  from  time  to  time^  or  else  coDdense  and 
.remodel  it  altogether.  My  own  warmth  sometimes^  and 
sometimes  my  petty  detaUs  and  wretched  allusions,  sicken 
-me;  I  befieve  I  foresaw  that  the  latter  would  incon- 
venience you.  What  have  yon  to  do  with  our  lodging 
adventures,  and  our  miserable  two  guineas  a  week?  or 
'with  my  idle  declamation  on  passing  occurrences  or  cha- 
racters ?  or  with  my  poor-man  sneers  at  an  earl  ? 
'When  you  asked  for  people  or  incidents,  you  did  not  ask 
for  that  Besides,  though  I  owe  you  fuUest  confidence, 
and,  as  this  journal  proves,  feel  inclined  to  give  it,  bieft' 
s^nce  whispers  me,  that  for  many  reasons  I  ought  to 
suppress  all  farther  allusions  to  my  father's  purse  and  my 
own ;  —  bienseance,  say  I,  —  moodiness,  say  you.  WeD, 
I  'm  not  going  to  argue  it  with  you ;  but  for  the  present, 
<iertainly,  '^  the  journal "  must  not  go  as  it  is.  Some 
future  day,  when  temporary  annoyances  have  been  passed 
by,  —  or  shall  be  passed,  at  any  rate,  —  every  word  I  hsve 
here  penned  may  meet  your  eye ;  and  then  you  will  judge 
as  leniently  as  you  can  of  my  inconsistency. 

Meantime,  from  the  present  moment  I  will  go  on  in 
such  a  way  as  I  need  not  have  cause  to  repent ;  that  is, 
every  word  I  shall  henceforward  write,  you  shall  read; 
that  is,  if  I  can.  .j 

Now,  my  magistrate  at  last,  and  in  good  earnest. 

Bessy  and  I, — (I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  say,  that 
she  was  with  me  ;.you  may  guess  why,  as  I  go  on ;  though 
perhaps  not ;  and,  after  all,  only  see  reason  to  accuse  me 
o£  a  new  fit  of  the  fidgets,) — we  were  ushered  through  a 
noble  hall  into  a  library.  (I  will  tell  you  something  that 
hurt  me,  tingled  through  me  to  the  quick  of  my  nails, 
before  we  arrived  at  the  house, >— ay,  although  I'm  sure  of 
your  laugh  at  me,— that  little  crabbed  monkey.  Fox,  after 
all  our  confidential  discussion,  asked  me  which  doOT  he 
should  drive  up  to,  the  hall-door  or  .the  door  at  the  rear?) 
9^The  magistrate  evidently  awaited  us  in  his  morocco 
chair.  To  my  bow  and  poor  Bessy's  triste  obeisance  he 
made  very  little^  return  ;  he  shifted  his  position  as  he  sat^^ 
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that  was  all.  "^  I  believe  I  looked  at  him  after  this^  not 
coolly  enough  to  sketch  his  likeness.  And  yet  you  will 
imagine  a  man  of  between  sixty  and  seventy ;  tall^  emaci. 
ated>  with  sunken  cheeks^  yellow  dried-up  skin  on  them, 
small  grey  eyes,  cold  and  yet  glittering,  a  long  thin  nose, 
and  a  very  narrow  slit  for  a  mouth;  hardness,  energy, 
self-opinion,  and  a  sense  of  power^  the  instantaneous  im. 
pression  upon  you  of  all  you  behold. 

'^  I  have  caUed  on  magisterial  business,  my  Lordj''  I 
began,  while  as  yet  he  had  not  invited  even  Bessy  to  be 
seated. 

"  I  know  that,,  sir,"  he  said. 

I  suppose  I  stared ;  and  then  I  handed  a  chair  to  Bessy 
and  took  another  by  her  side,  before  I  continued:  the 
tears  were  in  my  dear  little  sister's  eyes. 

''  The  nature  of  the  business  ?  "  he  resumed. 

"  You  shidl  hear  it" 

I  did  not  '^  lord"  him  this  time,  but  entered  upon  my 
<»se,  and  stated  it  briefly  but  distinctly.  He  compre- 
hended it  rapidly ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  abundant  intel- 
lect upon  his  high,  bald,  shrivelled,  and  cross-wrinkled 
forehead. 

'*  Your  only  view  in  coming  here,"  he  said,  after  I  had 
done  speaking,  "  must  be  to  swear  informations  against 
your  landlord  for  an  assault,  or  rather  a  construed  assault 
upon  your  own  person." 

"  I  wish  to  observe,"  I  began :  —he  interrupted  me^ 

Pray,  let  me  speak.  I,  as  a  magistrate,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  trespass  you  say  he  has  committed  on  your 
premises." 

I  am  lawyer  enough  to  be  aware  of  that,"  I  observed ; 

the  attorney,  not  the  magistrate,  would  be  my  adviser, 
had  I  proposed  to  indict  the  old  man ;  but  I  decline  any 
such  thing;  he  is,  indeed,  too  old,  and  too  infirm,  and  too 
irascible,  to  bear  the  agitation  of  law  proceedings ;  and  as 

oor  object  is  self-protection,  rather  than  vengeance " 

•  ''  You  come  before  me  to  swear  an  assault  against  him; 
as  I  have  said  already.  But  would  there  be  no  vengeance 
IB  that  course?     Particularly  when  the  assault  exists  in 
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law  only^  and  not  at  all  in  fact;  for  you  have  said  that  he 
merely  raised  his  crutch  or  his  stick  over  your  head  ?  " 

''  When  you  are  quite  at  leisure  to  hear  me  explain  my 
real  views^  why>  then,  you  will  comprehend  them,  my 
Lord/'  I  said  hitterly^  like  a  fool. 

^'  Go  on,  go  on,  sir." 

*^  I  do  not  come  hefore  you  to  prosecute  for  an  assault." 

"  No !  then  why  come  at  all  ?  " 

*^  In  the  expectation  that,  as  we  are  strangers  in  your 
county,  and  one  of  us,  my  father,  in  had  health,  and  my 
sister,  here,  in  dread  of  our  absurd  old  tormentor — a  mar 
gistrate,  in  the  spirit  of  a  peace-maker,  if  not  exactly  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  might  remonstrate  with  this 
Mr.  Wiggins,  and  by  his  influence " 

'^  Waste  of  time  to  us  both,  sir :  I  could  do  you  np 
good,  even  were  such  a  step  advisable ;  I  hav^  no  influ. 
ence  over  the  man ;  he  is  not  even  a  tenant  of  mine ;  and 
—  now  George,"  —  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
'trance  of  a  tall  young  lad  of  about  twenty,  with  a  stolid 
though  handsome  expression  of  face,  a  nose  even  longer 
than  his  father's,  and  a  sufficient  portion,  in  his  manner 
and  air,  of  that  dry,  pithless,  graceless  reserve,  which  in  a 
good  many  of  his  rank  and  about  his  i^e,  who  have  not 
travelled,  would  fain  pass  for  superciliousness.  Two  large 
sporting  dogs  followed  him  into  the  room,  and  he  carried  a 
long  coachman's  whip  in  his  hand.  Did  he  smell  of  the 
stable  ?     I  thought  so,  but  will  not  be  positive. 

"  Didn't  hear  you  were  engaged,"  he  said,  indiflFerently, 
by  way  of  answer  to  his  father's  challenge ;  and  then  de*- 
liberately  shutting  the  library  door,  he  strode  across  the 
apartment,  and  took  a  chair ;  his  fine  animal  eyes— not 
even  noticing  me — fixed,  all  the  while,  with  a  dead,  inso*- 
lent  stare  upon  Bessy's  very  beautiful  Leonardo  da  Vind 
face. 

The  Earl  magistrate  was  about  to  resume  his  judgment 
on  my  case,  when  loud,  impassioned  voices  reached  us 
from  the  lawn  before  the  hall  door,  at  which  he  started 
anxiously  and  impatiently,  and  turned  round  to  look  out  at 
the  window ;  and  even  his  son  showed  as  much  interest  as 
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to  remove  his  eyes  from  po<Hr  Bessy^  ind  Terohre  them  in 
the  same  direction. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  gaze  straight  on  before 
me,  to  see  as  much  as  they  did.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lawn^  another  young  man  was  struggling  in  the  hands  of  a 
mean-looking  person,  who  seemed  to  exert  all  his  strength 
to  keep  him  fixed  to  the  spot,  while  both  spoke  in  the 
highest  tone,  although  their  words  did  not  reach  us.  At 
the  instant  my  eye  caught  them,  a  third  person^  also  of  a 
mean  appearance,  issued  from  a  solid-built  little  edifice- 
it  seemed  Uke  a  green-house — to  one  side,  at  the  skirt  ^of 
the  lawn,  and  ran  towards  ihe  combatants ;  and  at  sight  of 
him,  the  young  gentleman  appeared  to  redouble  his  efibrts 
for  liberty,  and  was  successful ;  his  antagonist,  if  so  I  may 
call  him,  swung  round,  and  fell,  and  he  bounded,  deer- 
like, towards  the  house. 

"  Good  heaven,  George !"  cried  Lord  Lintem,  starting 
up  from  his  magisterial  chair,  and  shaking  in  every  limb 

—  "  hasten !  quick !  and  see  about  this." 

The  young  honourable,  somewhat  moved,  too,  though 
under  perfect  self-oommand,  was  hastening  himself  to 
obey^  this  injunction,  when  hurried  steps  were  heard  in  the 
hall ;  the  library-door  opened  —  flew  open  -<-  and  the 
object  of  Lord  Lintem's  interest  stood  before  us. 

I  never  saw  so  peculiarly  striking  a  person ;  very  young 

—  though  I  cannot  venture  to  define  his  exact  age  —  of  a 
good  height ;  slight,  and  even  too  slight,  yet  not  emaciated ; 
of  a  noble  carriage,  nature's  evident  gift  rather  than  the 
dancing-master's  or<the^drill-serjeant's;  a  visage  and  fea- 
tures full  of  strong  if  not  high  character,  though  the  one 
was  very  pale,  and  dragged  with  care,  or  passion,  or  ha- 
rassing, or  deep  experience  of  some  Idnd ;  and  the  others 

—  the  chin,  nose,  and  mouth  —  sharpened;  while  the 
black  eyes  glistened  and  flared,  and  shot  out,  spark  after 
spark,  a  devouring  excitement. 

He  bounded  in,  and  faced  Lord  Lintem,  trembling, 
panting,  and  seemingly  bursting  with  some  vehement  appeal 
he  was  about  to  make :  he  wore  no  hat ;  and  the  heaps  of 
black  curling  tresses  on  his  fine  head  shook  with  the 
strength  of  his  emotions.     The  Hon'ourable  George  Allen 
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—-siich^  I  have  learned^  is  the  family  name  of  the 
Earl  —  had  stepped  hack  at  hia  entrance^  and  yielded 
liim  ready  place  and  predominance.  A  second  had  scarce 
dapsed^  when  he  hegan  to  speak^  in  a  shrilly  though  some- 
times hoarse  voice. 

"  So,  sir !  or,  so,  my  Lord !  I  meet  you  again,  faoe 
to  face !  -—  face  to  face,  to  go  on  with  our  last  interrupted 
explanation !  ay,  after  all  your  measures  to  keep  us  asunder^ 
and  to  deny  that  explanation  !  after  all         ■" 

''  Leave  the  room,  sir ! "  interrupted  the  old  magistrate, 
advancing  upon  him  —  ^^  silence,  and.  leave  the  room  ! " 
and  he  motioned  with  his  arm,  as  if  partly  to  enforce  his 
command. 

"  Have  a  care !"  screamed  the  intruder,  starting  a  step 
backward,  lockiiig  the  door  ahd  securing  the  key — *'  do 
not  you  lay  a  hand  upon  my  body :  — forget  yourself  so  far 
-^add  that  to  the  rest— do,  anid  by  earth  and  heaven -" 

•'  Monster !"  Lord  Lintern's  cadences  now  rivalled  his 
— "  Monster  !  and  no  son  of  mine !" — My  blood  curdled; 
noise  was  heard  at  the  locked  door. 

'^  Monster,  you !  and  not  my  father— or  not  a  father  to 
me ! "  reiterated  the  wretched  youth. 

*'  Give  way — out  of  the  way ! "  resumed  the  as  wretched 
parent,  approaching  the  door,  and  he  caught  one  of  ^s 
son's  arms. 

'^  Not  till  we  speak  more !" — and  the  son  seized  one  of 
his. 

Persons  abroad  here  seemed  to  use  force  to  open  the 
door ;  the  uproar  and  horror  of  the  scene  grew  excessive ; 
but  a  new  incident  calmed,  in  a  degree,  every  thing,  and 
every  body.  Bessy,  who  had  arisen  in  a  fright,  and  clung 
to  me,  shrieked  and  fainted.  The  shriek  operated  on  the 
young  man  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  war-horse ; 
he  jumped  round  from  his  father  to  her ;  and  the  sight  of 
her  then  seemed  to  work  him  like  a  spell.  I  thought  I 
read  in  his  deep  and  astonishing  looks,  along  with  the  ut- 
most surprise  —  for  surely  he  had  not  observed  us  before 
—  compassion  for  her  insensible  and  helpless  appearance, 
self-reproval^  for^  having  occasioned  it,   and,    I  fear  — 
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(though  why  that  word?)  great  admiratioii  of  my  poor 
sister's  personal  charms. 

''  Who  is  this  ?  what 's  this }"  he  aaked,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously^ almost  in  a  whisper. 

*'  Your  violence  has  frightened  the  young  lady  almost 
to  deaths  as  you  see^"  said  his  father^  also  speaking  in  ft 
comparatively  suhdued  tone ;  "  and  you  will  not  now  re- 
fuse^ I  am  sure^  to  open  the  door^  and  leave  the  room^  and 

go "       ' 

*'  Where?"  demanded  the  other^  hending  a  look  upon 
him. 

''  Up  stairs^  up  stairs^  with  Greorge^" — recollection  of 
the  observation  of  strangers^  induced  by  Bessy's  startling 
interruption  of  their  strange  and  revolting  contest^  had 
doubtless  brought  the  father  to  his  senses ;  "  and  there^  I 
give  you  my  promise^  we  shall  speak  as  much  and  as  long 
as  you  have  need  for.  Do  you  consent  ?  —  you  must^  if 
only  for  the  young  person's  sake ;  she  wants  air^ .  and 
help." 

The  youth^  who  had  again  fixed  his  regards  on  Bessy, 
as  she  hung  on  my  arm,  suddenly  drew  the  key  of  the 
door  from  his  pockety  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock,  hesitated 
an  instant^  and  asked — "  I  go  without  interruption  ?" 

'^  Certainly ;  leave  the  door  and  the  hall  free^  whoevn 
is  there^"  answered  his  father^  to  the  persons  without. 
The  intruder  immediately  turned  the  key ;  but  before  Im 
left  the  room^  approached  me  and  said,  in  tones  of  perfect 
sweetness,  though  they  were  exhausted,  "  To  you,  sir,  aa 
the  protector  of  this  lady,  whoever  you  are,  I  ofter  my 
sincere  apologies  for  having  caused  her  such  distress ;" 
and  once  more  he  gazed  intently  on  Bessy's  face ;  and 
as  he  at  length  went  out  at  the  door,  with  his  brother,  I 
OQuld  hear  him  whisper  —  '*  George,  who  are  they  ?  " 

At  his  preparations  to  depart.  Lord  Lintem  had  rung 
his  bell,  and  we  and  the  Earl  were  scarce  alone  again, 
when  a  servant  appeared,  and  quickly  returned,  at  his 
master's  order,  with  water  and  wine.  My  sister  had  now 
begun  to  come  to  herself,  however,  without  any  restora- 
tives; and  I  only  offered  her  a  sip  of  water^  and  then 
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was  bearing  her  towards  our  fly^  widi  littk  leare^takiiig^ 
when  his  Lordship  addressed  me. 

"  I  regret  it  much  ^- 1  trust  your  sister  will  not  be  the 
worse  of  it^  sir :  is  she  quite  aide  to  be  removed  ?  " 

**  Yes,  quite;  and  the  open  air  and  the  ride  will  do  her 
good/' 

"  Very  sorry^  indeed "  I  had  now  conveyed  Bessy 

into  the  hall  -^ ''  and  as  to  your  affidr  of  business,  sir^  I 
have  heard  what  you  had  to  say^  and  you  have  heard  all  I 
can ,  say  ;  your  landlord  would  pay  no  attention  to  any 
remonstrance  of  mine  —  I  know  a  little  of  his  character, 
upon  report :  were  he  a  tenant  or  a  dependent  of  mine, 
indeed,  -—  but  as  it  is,  being  quite  independent  of  me,  he 
would  turn  on  his  heel  and  disregard  me  —  so " 

He  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  I  had  pro^ 
oeeded  on  through  the  open  hall-door,  down  the  steps^ 
into  the  fly,  wi^  Bessy ;  and  at  his  last  words.  Master 
Fox,  twice  stimulated  by  my  command,  whipped  Polly 
and  Harriet,  and  with  a  formal  inclination  of  die  head  on 
both  sides,  the  Earl  and  I  lost  sight  of  each  other. 

The  fresh  air  and  the  ride  did  produce  a  good  effect  on 
my  poor  Bessy,  thanks,  or  rather  no  thanks,  to  his  Lord., 
diip.  For  some  time  after  her  perfect  restoration  to  hev 
senses,  she  was  silent,  abstracted,  and  infectiously  sad. 
Then,  broken  comments  upon  the  scene  which  she  had 
witnessed  escaped  her;  and  her  pure  and  simple  heart 
sent  out  expressions  of  the  greatest  wonder,  that  a  father 
and  sou  could  so  meet,  and  so  speak  and  act  towards  one 
another  ;  and  her  pity  for  the  son  was  to  me  the  most  in« 
teresting,  though  the  least  agreeable  part  of  her  observations. 
She  was  sure  he  had  been  ill-treated,  in  some  way  or  other  ; 
i&e  was  sure,  wicked  as  he  had  appeared,  people  had  made 
him  60 ;  she  was  sure  if  he  had  another  father  — *  such  a 
father  as  she  had  —  that  he  would  be  a  good  son ;  and 
when  I  merely  asked  Bessy  how  could  she  tell  that? 
Bessy  reddened,  and  agreed  that,  indeed,  she  could  not  tell 
itj  exactly. 

Master  Fox  seemed  awe-stricken,  and  quite  tamed  into 
silence,  from  the  effect  of  such  passages  of  the  transaction 
as  had  come  under  his  notice,  while  he  stood  with  his  fly 
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and  steeds  near  the  fine  hall-door.  I  did  not  try  to  draw 
him  into  conversation  till  we  met  the  people  coming  out  of 
the  diapel^  after  the  sadden  death  of  the  old  preacher.  My 
mind  was  sufficiently  engaged  to  spare  him.  Under  all  the 
excitement  of  the  domestic  quarrel  I  had  seen^  I  certainl)^ 
oould  not  help  saying  to  myself— and  so^  hecause  Mr. 
Wiggins  is  independent  of  Lord  Lintern — after  happening 
to  he  too  old  and  too  sickly  for  taking  vengeance  on  him— • 
and  hecause  my  father  and  my  sister  and  I  are  strangers 
here,  and  poor  ones, — we  must  let  him  come  poking  his 
head,  and  croaking  like  a  mad  and  aged  raven,  into  our 
window  again.  To  he  sure ;  or  how  could  one  call  it  free 
and  independent  England  ? 

As  to  my  afternoon's  adventure,  like  Bessy,  I  pondered, 
and  wondered,  and  was  mystified,  in  my  own  way ;  and 
the  last  and  most  considerahle  of  my  wonderings  waa—* 
'^  Am  1  ever  to  see  or  hear  of  any  of  those  strange  peopk 
again?'' 

Good  news  this  morning,  dear  Graves.  A  letter  from 
the  manager:  "  Harold"  accepted  with  high  eulogiums; 
the  two  great  tragedians  equally  pleased  with  the  parts  as*- 
atgned  to  them,  ^  they,  who  scarce  ever  hefore  could  he  got 
to  accept  parts  in  the  same  play, — in  any,  ancient  or  mo* 
dem ;  and  rehearsals  to  he  commenced  very  soon. .  The 
tidings  have  pleased  and  a  little  cheered  my  dear  father, 
and  Bessy  opens  her  lustrous,  lash-fringed  eyes,  and  smika 
in  a  sort  of  personal  vanity,  I  helieve.  I  am  invited, 
urged  indeed,  to  run  up  to  town^  to  he  present  at  one  or 
two  rehearsals ;  you  also  think  that  I  ought  to  do  so ;  and 
I  helieve  I  will,  and  accept,  into  the  hargain,  your  offer  of 
your  chamhers,  with  little  Joey's  services  as  a  hody-man, 
while  you  are  on  circuit.  And  at  the  same  time  I  can 
escort  Bessy  to  pay  a  long.requested  visit  to  her  old  London 
boarding-school  mistress,  who,  it  seems,  is  much  in  love 
with  her*— no  wonder,  for  she  has  seen  her,  and  become 
acquainted  with  her.  Poor  Bessy. resists  the  arrangement 
as  vigorously  as  she  can,  on  acdount  of  my  father's  state  of 
health  ;  but  my  father  presses  her,  in  order  that  she  nwiy 
haye  a  week's  amusement;  and  as  he  mends  a  little,  I  say 
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nothing  to  keep  her  at  home ;  particiilaily  as  /  shall  not  he 
more  than  a  few  days  ahsent  from  him. 

Dear  little  Bessy !  I  am  rather  uneasy  ahout  her.   Since 
our  visit  to  Lord  Lintem's  she  has  not  heen  herself.     She 
droops,  fidgets^  cogitates,  and  looks  pale  and  red  hy  tarns, 
and  is  oftener  out  walking,  in  lonesome  places,  either  alone, 
or  attended  hy  a  follower  whom  I  do  not  much  like — our 
maid-servant.    These  are  curious  domestic  details  for  your 
eye,  but  I  have  always  so  talked  to  you,  and  you  to  me ; 
and  this  moment  the ;, talking  fit  is  on  me.     And,  hy  the 
way,  why  don't  I  like  Lucy,  our  maid  ?  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  do  not     There  is  a  kind  of  village  mystery  of  manner 
dbout  the  girl.    A  cleverness,  kept  down,  I  fear ;  more  ex« 
perience  than  she  pretends  to :  sectarian  prudishness  (for, 
before  now,  she  lived  with  Mr.  Boakes)  not  always  hiding 
the  old  leaven,  or  else  the  first  out.breakings  of  a  different 
character :  all  this,  to  my  observation,  is  in  her  or  about 
her.     She  seems,  too,  a  creature  of  few  or  none  of  the  at- 
tachments of  the  heart:  one  who  has  never  experienced 
them,  and  who  is  not  likely  ever  to  feel  them ;  although 
this  can  scarce  be  considered  as  her  fault;  for  she  is  a 
workhouse  girl,  brought  up  and  sent  out  by  the  parish,  un. 
daimed  by  father  or  mother,  or  a  single  relation,  and  ''kept 
right,"  that  is,  overseen  by  the  overseer,  whom,  although 
lAe  constrains  herself  to  call  him  her  friend,  I  know  she 
hates  rancorously.     Indeed,  whenever  I  have  questioned 
her  about  any  of  her  old  parish  governors   or  gover- 
nesses, Lucy's  utmost  caution  and  self'-control  were  not 
sufficient  to  hinder  me  from  seeing  that  she  disliked  them 
all,  and  was  any  thing  but  grateful  for  the  humiliating, 
the  matter-of-course,  and  despotic  benefactions  received  at 
their  hands.     Do  poor  creatures  brought  up  like  her  gene- 
rally feel  otherwise  ?  or  do  they  come  out  into  the  world 
with  opened  and  awakened  hearts  ?     But  I  am  getting  once 
more  into  my  theories.     So,  I  shall  only  say  that  here  you 
have  all  my  whimsies  for  not  liking  Bessy's  attendant. 
Yes, — there  is  another.     I  have  found  her  talking  on  the 
road  near  our  house  with  the  honourable  master,  who  con*.  . 
descended  to  abase  his  stolid  eyes,  a  few  days  ago,  upon  my 
•tstsr,  in  his  father's  lordly  mansion— -I  mean  the  young 
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koight  of  the  whip  ^od  the  sporting  dogs.  And  the  youth 
has  since  often  rode,  up  and  down  hy  our  windows ;  and 
OQce^  when  I  mentioned  both  circumstances  to  Bessy,  she 
was  embarrassed.  I  recollect,  too,  tliat  while  we  spoke, 
the  other  day,  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, Bessy,  in  another  quandary,,  admitted  that  although 
i^e  had  much  pitied  the  violent  young  man,  his  junior  put 
forth  most  personal  claims  on  our  notice. 

Admitted  it,  I  say  ?  what  a  word  1  Does  it  include  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  my 
dear  sister  ?  Not  the  shade  of  a  shadow !  No,  not  as 
much  as  would  hint  to  me  to.  abridge  a  hair's  breadth  her 
liberty  in  the  frequent  walks  she  had  lately  chosen  to  in- 
dulge in.  So  far  as  the  affair  of  that  visit  to  the  noble  ma- 
gistrate may  affect  her  present  moodiness^  doubtless  she  only 
feels  a  continuance  of  the  shock  and  the  revulsion  then  ex-t 
perienoed  by  her  delicate  nature.     And  yet 

And  yet.  Graves,  some  pages  I  have  here  penned  must 
make  (after  all  my  promises  to  the  contrary),  a  part  of  die 
portion  of  the  journal  which  shall  not  for  the  present  be 
sent  to  you. 

For  want  of  any  thing  better  to  scribble  about,  listen  to 
our  domiciliary  proceedings  after  parting  from  Mr.  Wig^ 
gins. 

Part  from  him  we  did,  and  from  his  wife^  and  from  his 
col>,  and  from  his  two  gardens,  back  and  front,  and  frovri 
every  thing  that  was  his,  the  morning  after  my  unsatis- 
factory appeal  to  my  neighbour.  Lord  Lintem.  :  And  to 
the  Anchor  we  repaired  for  a  few  days,  where  Mr.  Moflit 
again  shone  upon  us.  And  at  lengtih  Bessy  and  I  spied 
out  the  abode,  still  more  remote  than  our  last,  from  the  9ea-» 
houses,  where  we  at  present  sojourn. 

It  is  a  little,  half- wooden  buiLding,  containing  two  sitting.^' 
rooms,  foiur  bedchambers,  and  a  kitchen,  and  it,  also,  has 
gardens !  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear.  Notwithstanding  a 
good  deal -of  creditable  contrivance,,  and  brushing,  ai)d 
scrubbing,  and  polishing,  the  furniture  in  it.  cannot  haver 
eost  our  landlady  one  hundred  and  Qfty  pounds ;  for^  o&^ 
viously,  she  has  pic]ced  it  up^  here  and  there,  and  .aoy 
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where  bat  in  an  upholsterer's  wareroom.  Yoa  shall  see  my 
riew,  presently^  in  saying  so  much.  Aftor  my  critical 
observation  of  chairs  and  tables,  I  was  carious  enough  to 
ascertain  what  amount  of  rent  and  taxes  our  new  proprietress 
paid.  I  found  that  both  did  not  exceed  thirty  pounds  per 
annum.  Very  good.  Join  to  that^  the  yearly  interest  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  furniture-^ not  at  the  rate 
of  four,  five,  or  even  ten  per  cent.^  but^  if  you  like,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent. — quite  as  much^  in  all  conscience^ 
as  a  Jewess  (though  our  landlady  is  not  one)  could  fairly 
ask  you  for  money  laid  out,  but  not  sunk — that  givee 
another  thirty  pounds  a-year.  Rent  and  taxes,  then,  and 
the  interest  of  her  fumiturcmoney  (at  twenty  per  cent.) 
make  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  Now,  what  has  she  asked, 
and  what  is  she  paid,  for  her  furnished  house  }  what  addi- 
tional profit  does  she  require  on  her  furniture  ?  Twenty 
yearly  pounds  more?  What  say  you  to  forty — what  say 
you  to  sixty  yearly  pounds  more?  It  is  the  fact.  She 
asks,  and  insists  upon,  and  gets,  and  in  the  present  exag- 
gerated state'  of  things  can  and  will  get,  that  unnatural, 
usurious — worse  than  usurious — dishonest  profit.  .  By  in- 
curring a  responsibility  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  her  land- 
lord, the  king,  the  parson,  and  the  parish,  and  by  laying  out 
at  interest  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  which  tlie  max- 
imum rational  yieldings  ought  to  be  no  more  than  fifteen 
pounds  a  year — and  so  we  must  reckon  them — this  excel, 
lent  lady  contrives  to  insure  to  herself  an  absolute  "  inde- 
pendence" of  seventy-five  pounds  a  year.  But  then,  the 
village  butcher  must  be  paid  London  prices  by  her,  eight- 
pence  and  nine-pence  a  pound  for  beef,  mutton,  and  veal 
•—to  be  sure  he  must,  or  how  could  he  keep  two  horses, 
and  a  cart,  to  send  his  boys  galloping  about  the  green  lanes 
upon  or  in,  (how  disreputable  if  the  steidc-fed  fellovs 
walked !)  and  a  gig  and  horse,  at  least,  for  himself  and  wife, 
on  Sundays  ?  or  how  could  he  give  his  daughter  ten  thou- 
sand for  her  marriage  portion  ?  To  be  sure.  And  Miss 
Sutton,  our  landlady,  must  she  not  also  dress  as  well  as  Uie 
squire's  lady,  having  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  but  what 
•he  makes  of  her  *'  furnished  house,*'  and  keep  company 
with  the  rich  brewer's  wife;   ay,  and  leave  her. native 
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viHage, — too  netired  for  her  taite^  diiriiig  the  seasoa^ — to 
visit  some  more  bnUiant  '^  watering-place  ?  "     Why  not  f 

One  word  more  of  ha,  to  satisfy  your  often  expressed 
cravings. 

Widi  many  excuses  she  prayed  us^  as  we  had  hurried 
iier  so  much,  to  allow  a  town-friend  of  hers  —  though 
once  an  old  neighbour  —  to  spend  the  evening  wi^  her> 
after  we  took  possession  of  *'  the  house ;"  and  we  were 
very  reluctantly  compelled  to  sit  half  an  hour  at  her  tea- 
table.  The  two  friends  chatted  agreeably  over  many  ancient 
recollections,  and  now  and  dien  upon  religious  topics  ;  — - 
and  while  I  knew  that  neither  could  write  a  legible  hand, 
or  i^ell  a  line  correctly,  or  read  even  their  Bible  without 
blundering  and  stammering, — as  I  am  an  accountable 
agent,  I  heard  one  surmise  that,  of  late,  she  had  considered 
the  chvinity  of  the  Redeemer  with  more  than  usual  inde. 
pendence  of  mind,  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  she  could  no 
longer  bring  herself  to  think  him  any  thing  more  than 
man,  —  though  '^  she  didn't  deny,  a  v»y  good  man,*' — 
«nd  the  other  conscientiously  said  modestly  hesitated  a 
little,  and  sipped  her  tea,  and  broke  a  morsel  of  her  bis* 
cuit,  and  declared  that  she,  too,  had  thought  of  the  mat. 
ier  in  a  very  independent,  truth-seeking  spirit,  but  as 
yet  she  could  not  make  herself  sure  that  he  might  not  be 
something  more  than  merely  one  of  themselves  :  upon 
which,  superstition  was  objected  to  her,  in  a  fri^dly, 
anxious  way  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  did  not  continue 
80  wi«tchedly  unassisted  as  to  go  kneel  down  at  the  table 
for  the  parson's  bread  and  wine  —  and  — 

But  you  have  enough,  dear  Graves.  Make  your  own 
tmatancKte  on  this  veritable  anecdote. 


At  last,  dear  Graves,  after  leaving  the  journal  to  its  re- 
pose for  a  few  more  jejune  days,  something  has  occurred 
wonrih  noting  down  for  yon.  Poor  Mas'r  Moffit !  — but 
I  must  be  methodical.  ^ 

The  fishermen  here  call  the  boats  whi<^  go  out  to  take        \ 
crabs,  horse-boats,  or  horsers.     As  I  walked  along  the 
shingles,  at  the  back  of  the  sea-houses,  the  other  morning, 
I  deacried  many  of  these  making  for  shore.     It  was  about 

o 
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fiye  o'clock.  I  had  been  very  gravely  pondering  nothing  at 
all ;  the  shingles  were  almost  deserted ;  the  little  incident 
aroused  my  interest^  and  I  walked  towards  the  point 
where  I  knew  the  boats  would  land^  just  to  gape  at  fish- 
ermen who  had  been  out  all  night  (at  least)  and  at  crabs^ 
fresh-taken^  and  all  alive^  fighting  and  kicking  with  one 
another  at  the  bottom  of  the  boats^  and  wrenching  one  an- 
other's claws  off*. 

Passing  by  the  rear  of  the  Anchor^  I  encountered  my 
old  friend  Moffit,  issuing  from  the  inn  by  a  back  door. 
We  graciously  exchanged  salutations.  I  spoke  of  the 
horsers,  and  said  I  was  going  to  see  them  come  in.  He 
observed^  that^  having  little  better  to  do^  he  had  the  same 
intention.  I  began  to  suspect  him  of  a  disloyal  purpose^ 
and  asked  if  it  ever  happened  that  a  lugger  met  with  a 
horser  during  the  night?  He  looked  too  much  appealed 
to^  and  with  much  grave  earnestness^  assured  me  the  thing 
was  impossible.  We  continued  our  walk^  conversing  in  a 
very  friendly  way. 

Some  of  the  boats  had  run  in  upon  the  shingles,  as  we 
gained  the  accustomed  touching.point.  We  stood  at  one 
side  of  a  buttress  which  had  been  built  against  a  wall  near 
to  the  shingles^  and  which,  at  high  tides,  often  bore  a 
buffet  from  the  breakers.  I  wondered  that  the  blockade- 
man,  nearest  at  hand,  had  not  come  up,  to  bejgin  his  usual 
visitation  of  the  horsers.  Mr.  Moffit  gave  an  expressive 
though  a  timid  ''  hem ! "  and  glanced  sideways ;  at  the 
same  moment  I  heard  a  surly,  subdued  laugh  near  us, 
and  following  his  eye,  saw  the  legi^  of  the  individual  of 
whom  I  had  spoken  protruding  at  the  other  side  of  the 
buttress,  while  he  lolled  with  his  back  against  the  wall ; 
and  the  next  moment  the  man  strode  to  the  boats,  and  en- 
tering one,  began  his  prescribed  task  of  searching  for  con- 
traband articles. 

We  saw  him  disappear  successively  into  the  confined 
and  smoky  holds  of  more  than  one  boat,  when  my  com- 
panion gently  declared  that  he  would  step  aboard  the  first 
which  the  man-of-war's  man  had  visited,  and  ^^  look 
up"  a  good  crab  or  two,  for  the  Anchor.  Accordingly, 
wishing  me  most  politely  a  good  morning,  he  crawled  into 
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the  horser^  and^  I  noted^  after  regardiog  and  handling  a 
few  of  the  fish^  vanished  into  the  hold. 

I  stood  where  I  was.  The  blockade-man  —  a  youngs 
ill-favoured^  passionate-looking  fellow  —  soon  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  the  last  boat  he  had  had  to  search^  and  prepared^ 
his  business  done^  to  jump  on  the  shingles.  Previous  to 
making  his  spring,  however^  he  glanced  at  me,  and,  I 
thought  — and  doubtless  I  was  right  —  not  seeing  Mr. 
Mofiit  at  my  side,  a  cloud  of  suspicion  gathered  on  his 
heavy,  fleshy  forehead.  Then  he  looked  round  him  at  the 
boats,  and  a  second  time  went  down  into  the  hold  of  one 
of  them. 

But  not  into  the  right  one.  Mr.  Moffit's  head  now 
popped  up  from  its  own  hold,  and  turning  observantly  in 
all  directions,  finally  encouraged  its  body  and  limbs  to  fol- 
low it.  Shortly  afterwards  he  gained  the  land ;  and,  not 
seeing  me,  or  pretending  not  to  see  me,  walked  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  in  his  usual  grave  and  modest  pace, 
towards  the  Anchor.  As  I  looked  after  him,  I  heard  a 
voice  cry  "  Stop  ! "  It  was  the  blockade-man  who  spoke, 
once  more  preparing  to  jump  ashore.  My  poor  friend  either 
did  not  or  would  not  hear,  or  else  imagined  the.  command 
had  not  been  intended  for  him.  Again  he  was  challenged, 
and  his  challenger  hurried  after  him.  I  followed ;  and  a 
tall,  broad-chested,  athletic  lad,  dressed  in  the  flannel 
jacket  and  waistcoat  which  denote  a  working  carpenter, 
walked  on  at  my  side. 

Mr.  Moffit  at  length  stood  still,  innocently  and  enquire 
ingly. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  your  coat-pockets,  master  ? " 
demanded  the  man  of  power. 

^^  Crabs,  I  protest,"  answered  Moffit,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  perfect  candour. 

"  Let's  see  them." 

''To  be  sure;  —  there's  one,  and  there's  another;** 
drawing  one  from  either  pocket. 

"  Any  more  ?  " 

**  No,  I  assure  you^  sir." 

"  Something  else,  then ;"    and  the  blockade-man  ad- 
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▼anced  to  feel.  Old  MdBt  stepped  back^  remmi«tnitiftg;> 
but  still  not  put  out  of  countenance. 

'^  Don't  pull  the  dd  boy  about  so/'  said  the  young  tor- 
)^nter. 

"  Best  sot  interfere^  you/'  growled  the  man-of-war^s 
ttan^  seizing  the  waiter  of  the  Anchor. 

"  Run,  Mas  r  Moffit  I "  exhorted  his  ally. 

"  Stand  !  you  and  he^  both !"  and  the  farai^  guardialk 
of  the  coast  collared  the  (^eratiye. 

"  Now^  then^  run  !*'  cried  the  latter^  catching  the  sailor 
$A  his  arms.  While  they  struggled^  Master  Moffit  cer^ 
tainly  endeavoured  to  stride  away.  The  bIockade..nian 
freed  an  arm>  drew  a  pistol,  and  calling  out  —  *^  Back  at 
your  peril !"  presented  it  at  his  young  antagonist.  I  saw 
a  hostile  and  resolute  frown  on  the  lad's  brow^  and  a  knit- 
ting  motion  of  his  right  hand^  as  they  glared  an  instant  at 
one  another;  but  prudence^  and^  perhaps^  a  hope  that 
Moffit  might  escape^  taught  him  better,  and,  with  a  flout> 
and  *-^  '^  pho  —  what  a  fuss  about  nothing !"  he  gave  over 
his  opposition.  Then  the  pursuer  was  hot  in  the  f1Igltive^s 
track,  still  calling  out  to  him  to  stop.  But  he  was  not 
obeyed;  and  then  I  saw  smoke  and  iire,  and  heard  the 
sharp  report  of  his  pistol^  baffled  by  the  boom  of  the  sea, 
and  Moffit  staggered  upon  the  shingles,  and  fdl.  I  ran 
towards  him.  The  blockadewman  bad  come  up  before 
me  :  he  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  was  certainly  drawing  oat 
of  the  contested  pockets  sundry  small  rolls  of  tobacco.  The 
old  man  lay  motionless  upon  his  face.  His  captrn:  turned 
him  up ;  blood  came  freely  from  his  left  breast ;  the  ball 
had  passed  through  him,  and  he  was  quite  dead. 

Hasty,  though  low,  expressions  of,  I  believe,  con. 
stemation  and  regret,  escaped  his  slayer ;  indeed,  I  am 
sure  the  young  man-of-war's  man  had  but  yielded  to  a 
hasty  and  ill-tempered  impulse  when  he  pulled  the  trigger 
of  his  pistol.  I  unconsciously  echoed  his  ejaculations,  and  he 
looked  up  into  my  face,  with  a  conscience-stricken  expres- 
sion of  eye,  still  kneeling  over  the  dead  body.  The  car- 
penter's voice  sounded  at  our  bad;s. 

**  There  —  you've  done^it^"  he  said. 


We  both  tvnied  to  observe  Yum,  His  foimedy  ruddy 
visage  was  pale^  and  his  comely  features  worked  with  a  bad 
manifestation  of  rising  passion.  '^  Yes/'  he  continued, 
speaking  slowly  through  his  teeth,  while  I  thought  he  was 
preparing  to  spring  on  the  blockade-man,  "  that's  your 
morning's  work.  You  have  taken  the  lifb  of  an  old  man, 
and  the  best-liked  among  us,  fox  the  value  of  as  much  chaw* 
weed  as  would  save  him  his  Sunday  halfpence.  Here, 
lads/'  turning  to  a  crowd  of  fishermen,  and  other  villagers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  ran  up  to  the  spot, 
''  here's  poor  Mas'r  Moffit  shot  through  by  a  man.*of. war's 
man!" 

Exclamations  from  the  fishermen,  and  groans  and 
shrieks  from  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and  children,  an. 
swered  this  anuouncement ;  and  frowning  and  enraged 
^ees  began  to  close  round  the  offender.  He  saw  his 
danger,  and  sprang  up  Irom  his  knee. 

'^  Stop,  in  your  turn ! "  cried  the  carpenter^lad,  striking 
him  to  the  shingles  again ;  and  he  was  immediately  seized 
by  three  or  four,  and  hurried  into  the  midst  of  the  angry 
crowd. 

What  were  their  int^tioDS  towards  him  I  can  pot  say  ; 
perhaps  they  did  not  themselves  know  at  the  moment. 
But  they  were  huddlii^  him  off,  amid  curses  and  revilings, 
when  a  number  o£  his  comrades,  detached  from  the  next 
tower,  and  headed  by  a  lieutenant,  appeared  running  down 
some  rude  steps  near  the  buttress,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken;  while  two  or  three  others,  sentinels  along  the 
coast,  also  hurried  to  the  scene  of  dispute. 

The  Lieutenant's  voice  was  heard  commanding  the  people 
to  desist,  and  yield  up  their  prisoner.  He  was  not,  to 
appearance,  a  favourable  specimen  of,  generally  speaking, 
the  gallant  and  gentlemanlike  officers  of  the  British  navy. 
Though  not,  perhaps,  more  than  forty,  his  person  was 
corpulent;  and  his  coarse  face,  and  especially  his  nose, 
hinted  frequent  intercourse  with  the  brandy-bottle.  I 
will  not  vouch  that  he  was  quite  sober  that  moment; 
certainly  he  was  not  cool  and  temperate  enough  for  the 
occasion,  for  neither  his  tones,  his  looks,  nor  his  gesticula. 
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tion^  showed  any  sympathy  with'  poor  Moffit's  fate,  nor 
with  the  natural  feelings  of  the  villagers. 

'^  Stand  stilly  all  of  you^  or  my  men  shall  fire ! "  he 
cried,  coming  near  to  the  crowd.  Looks  and  whispers 
were  interchanged  among  them,  and  the  next  instant  they 
did  stand  still.  *^  What's  all  this  }  "  he  continued^  giving 
one  hasty  glance  at  the  corpse. 

The  young  carpenter  stepped  out  as  spokesman,  with 
his  own  account  of  the  outrage,  adding,  "  Your  man  has 
murdered  one  of  the  most  harmless  old  creatures  among 
us,  and  we  only  want  to  have  him  up  before  a  magistrate." 

'^  I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened,"  said  the  prisoner; 
^^  and  declare  I  did  not  intend  to  take  life,  though,  if  I 
had^  my  duty  would  bear  me  out  in  it ;"  and  he  informed 
his  officer  that  Moffit  had, had  contraband  articles  concealed 
on  his  person,  would  not  submit  to  be  searched,  and  was 
escaping,  while  he,  the  speaker,  was  attacked  by  an  ac- 
complice; and  he  directed  attention  to  the  carpenter,  on 
whom  the  Lieutenant  immediately  bent  an  angry  look,  and 
then  asked, — 

'^  Are  the  contraband  articles  still  on  his  person  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  seized  them  when  he  fell;" 
.    ''  Produce  them." 

The  blockade-man  was  still  surrounded  by  the  people ; 
he  demanded  to  have  his  arms  freed ;  they  assented,  but 
did  not  permit  him  to  join  his  comrades.  He  put  his 
hand  in  the  bosom  and  in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket 
alternately,  and  replied,  "  Sir^  they  have  been  taken  from 
me. 

A  groan  of  denial  and  accusation  escaped  his  captors, 
and  the  young  carpenter  said,  "  You  never  had  no  such 
things  in  your  possession." 

"  Search  him"  resumed  the  prisoner. 

"  Jigger  me,  if  he  do ! "  cried  the  lad,  stepping  back 
and  mixing  widi  his  friends. 

"  Well  then,  sir,  ask  that  *ere  gentleman  about  the 
whole  of  it ; "  and  the  slayer  of  old  Moffit  pointed  to  roe. 

The  Lieutenant  immediately  asked  me  if  I  had  witnessed 
the  transaction.  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  disagreeable 
situation;  few  of   the  village  friends  of  Moffit  felt,   I 
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bdieve^  more  indignation  than  myself  at  his  deaths  and 
against  the  whole  system  which  warranted  the  taking  away 
a  fellow- creature's  life  on  such  slight  grounds  as  sufficed 
for  his  assassination ;  hence^  my  first  feeling  was  unwiL 
lingness  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  man-of-war's  man. 
I  also  thought^  in  prudence^  that  I  ought  not^  hy  so  doing, 
to  insure  to  myself  the  general  and,  perhaps,  dangeroui^ 
hostility  of  the  people  among  whom  I  had  temporarily 
taken  up  my  abode. 

Therefore  I  hesitated  at  the  Lieutenant's  question.  He 
pressed  it ;  very  properly  reminding  me  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  any  evidence  that  would  set  the  utihappy  affair 
in  its  trae  light,  and  adding,  that  present  unwillingness  to 
speak  out  could  not  avail  me  upon  a  probable  future 
occasion.  His  words  had  effect,  as  also  had  my  own 
awakened  sense  of  justice ;  and,  at  length,  in  guarded 
answers  to  his  repeated  questions,  I  admitted  that  I  had 
seen  the  young  sailor  draw  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  de- 
ceased the  articles  in  debate. 

"  That 's  enough,"  said  the  officer,  "  my  man  has  done 
nothing  but  his  duty.  Release  him,  at  your  f)eril  I  "  ad- 
dressing the  people. 

The  men  of  the  crowd  held  a  sullen  silence,  the  women 
and  children  renewed  their  cries,  and  a  shriek  more  fearful 
than  any  of  theirs,  —  that  of  the  wife  of  the  dead  man, 
—  now  reached  us  from  a  distance. 

. '  "At  your  peril !  '*  resumed  the  Lieutenant,  and  he  drew 
his  cutlass. 

"  Ay,  kill  as  many  more  of  us,  as  you  like,"  said  a  voice, 
which  I  thought  was  that  of  the  now  concealed  carpenter ; 
''  but  let  the  women  and  children  go  home,  first,  —  don't 
kill  them  too." 

I  began  to  fear  horrible  consequences,  particularly  as 
the  shrieks  of  the  newly-made  widow,  now  coming  nearer, 
had  the  natural  effect  of  rousing  still  more  the  enraged 
people.  Acting  upon  a  sudden  thought,  I  asked  a  parley 
of  the  Lieutenant,  before  he  could  reply  to  the  threat  and 
the  insult  directed  against  him.  He  allowed  me  to  speak 
with  him  apart.     I  represented  the  idea  that  had  come 
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iato  my  rnind^  and  to  my  great  relief^  he  adopted  it,  afker 
on  instant  8  demur  only. 

**  Harkye,"  he  said,  *^  yield  nf  the  man  to  he  examined 
heiote  his  officers^  in  the  first  place,  and  I  pledge  my 
word  that  if  he  shall  he  found  to  have  acted  imiaroperly, 
in  the  least  d^ree,  he  shall  ho  handed  over  to  civil  au- 
thority :  ohsore,  likewise,  I  have  the  right,  and  the 
power,  too,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  accomplice  of  the 
old  smuggler  who  attacked  my  man-of-wsor^s  man  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  and  also  to  search  him,  and  all  of 
you,  for  the  contrahand  articles  plundered  hy  some  one  of 
your  numher;  yet  I  will  give  up  hoth  these  points,  at 
some  risk  to  mysdf,  if  you  at  onoe  ohey  my  first 
command." 

I  joined  my  entreaties  to  the  officer's  less  supplicating 
tone ;  pointed  out  to  them  the  good  sense  of  the  course 
proposed;  reminded  them  that  they  could  do  nothing 
Jigainst  the  law  of  the  land,  while  that  law  would  he  sure 
to  protect  itself;  and,  in  fact,  their  reasonings  English 
minds,  were  enough  worked  upon  hy  the  two  appeals  made 
xm  the  part  of  the  officer  and  myself,  to  allow  me  to  ad. 
vance  within  their  circle,  and,  upon  a  repeated  under* 
standing  of  full  justice  to  he  done,  lead  their  prisoner  to 
his  comrades,  just  an  instant  hefore  Mrs.  Moffit  hroke 
through  them,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  flung  herself 
upon  the  hody  of  her  hushand. 

The  liberated  man  was  quickly  marched  off  to  his  tower, 
guarded  by  his  mates,  and  preceded  by  his  officer,  who 
touched  his  cap  to  me ;  and  while  the  fishermen  prepared 
to  bear  poor  old  Moffit's  corpse  to  his  wife's  house,  ob- 
structed by  her  violent  cries  and  actions,  I  ascended  the 
steps  near  the  buttress,  and  walked  home,  through  waving 
fields,  my  back  turned  to  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  received  a  summons  to 
attend  a  coroner  s  inquest  on  the  body.  Now  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  full  evidence  of  the  whole  transaction ;  and 
after  I  had  deposed  that  the  old  smuggler  had  certainly 
refused  to  be  searched,  and  was  running  off,  while  the 
carpenter  secured  the  blockade-man,  the  jury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  coroner,  retained  such  a  verdict  as  left  the 


latter  a  free  and  imquestioiied  parsoa  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  I  must  remark  that  the  jury  was  composed  of  tho 
more  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood^  among  whom  were  some  individuals  of  absolute 
rank^  so  that  the  angry  prepossessions  of  the  lower  classes 
little  interfered  with  their  judgment  of  the  case. 

But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  verdict  did  not  satisfy 
many  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Faces  that 
I  had  noticed  on  the  beach^  in  the  monung,  were  in  th^ 
room  when  it  was  delivered,  and,  although  no  murmurs 
arose^  I  could  perceive  their  deep  disappointment  and 
wrath^  as  they  turned  communieativdy  their  watchful  eyes 
upon  one  another.  As  I  eauntered  out^  after  the  in* 
vestigation^  groups  in  the  street^  or  by  the  sea^s  edge,  also 
conveyed  to  my  mind  a  similar  dissatisfaction,  as  they 
whispered  together,  sometimes  raising  slightly,  but  stamp* 
ing  energetically  their  feet  into  the  sand  or  am<mgst  the 
stones  and  pebbles,  or  shaking  their  b^it  beads  as  if  to 
their  own  rising  determinations. 

I  returned  to  the  sea-houses,  in  the  evening,  and  oh. 
served  similar  signs  of  excitement  thrpugh  the  whole 
village  :  in  addition  to  which,  a  little  crowd  attracted  my 
notice  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Moffit's  house.  I  looked  on 
observantly.  Presently,  the  widow,  supported  by  some 
female  neighbours,  came  out,  and  took  their  way  to  the 
shingles.  The  crowd  of  men,  lads,  and  children  followed 
them.  I  did  not  stay  behind,  though  I  kept  my  distance* 
All  proceeded  towards  Lieutenant  Hood's  tower  —  Hood 
being  the  name  of  my  acquaintance  of  the  morning. 
Arrived  near  the  edge  of  the  deep  and  wide  dry  fosse, 
lined  with  smooth  and  massive  mason- work,  which  en* 
compasses  it,  and  cuts  off  all  communication,  except  by  a 
movable  wooden  bridge,  from  the  main-land,  Mrs.  Moffit 
asked  to  speak  with  the  officer.  The  blockade-man  of 
whom  she  made  this  demand  disappeared,  without  a  word» 
through  a  low,  square  do<vway,  into  the  tower. 

Lieutenant  Hood  soon  was  visible  at  the  same  spot. 
Mrs.  Moffit  required  to  know  what  decision  he  and  his 
brother  officers  had  come  to  upon  the  man  who  had  shot 
ber  husband :   she  was  answered  carelessly,  and  as  if  a 
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case  of  no  importance  were  in  disciusion^  that  the  man's 
officers^  as  well  as  the  coroner's  jury,  could  find  no  fault 
witli  him.  He  was  not,  then,  to  he  given  up  for  ex- 
amination hefore  a  magistrate?  Flouting  the  idea,  the 
Lieutenant  retired;  and  with  an  expressively  muttered 
*^  Very  well,"  from  almost  every  lip,  Mrs.  Moffit,  her  com- 
panions and  followers,  slowly  returned  to  the  village. 

Next  morning,  I  met  Lieutenant  Hood  near  his  tower. 
He  saluted  me,  and  we  entered  into  conversation  :  of  course 
the  late  occurrences  formed  our  topic.  He  spoke  bluffly 
of  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  of  the  place,  and  assured  me 
that,  the  night  before,  every  watch  on  the  coast,  up  and 
down,  for  miles,  had  been  overlooked  by  men  from  the 
village,  in  the  hopes,  he  believed,  of  finding  the  individual, 
who,  only  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  shoot  the  old  smuggler.  "  We  had  as  close  an 
eye  upon  them  as  they  had  upon  us,"  he  continued,  *^  and 
were  prepared  for  any  foolish  violence  they  might  have  at- 
tempted; though,  as  we  knew  they  were  bent  on  only  a 
particular  business,  I  had  little  fear  of  disagreeable  results  ; 
that  is,  of  being  compelled  to  do  my  duty ;  for,  long  before 
they  stole  out  to  us,  the  man  in  question  had  been  stolen 
offy  to  a  remote  point  of  the  coast,  for  peace-sake." 

"  Do  you  wish  them  to  be  made  acquainted  with  this 
fact  ?  "  I  enquired. 

'^  To  be  sure,  sir,''  he  answered,  '^  it  was  not  intended 
as  a  secret,  in  the  daylight,  this  morning ;  and  you  may 
do  some  good  by  helping  to  spread  the  little  piece  of 


news." 


We  parted,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  permission  given 
me.  I  got  into  conversation  with  two  or  three  fishermen 
on  the  shingles,  and  told  them  what  I  had  just  heard. 
Others  came  up  while  I  spoke.  I  had  hoped  to  see  their 
excitement  allayed,  or  at  least  diverted  by  the  intelligence. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  to  all  appearances.  On 
the  contrary,  I  thought  their  brows  grew  blacker,  after 
their  first  surprise,  and  that  they  stealthily  glanced  at  each 
other  with  increased,  though  still  suppressed,  indignation. 
I  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  prompt  removal  from 
among  them  of  an  obnoxious  individual,  when  he  might 
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have  been  continued  on  his  post,  after  the  decision  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  was  a  proof  of  attention  to  their  feelings, 
and  to  those  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased :  but  the  men 
only  smiled  darkly,  or  shook  their  heads ;  or  some  of  them, 
affecting  indifference,  turned  off,  whisding,  to  look  idly 
upon  the  sea. 

Two  days  have  since  elapsed,  and,  to  my  view,  the  paS" 
sions  of  the  people  seem  to  work  as  deeply  as  ever.  Old 
Moffit  is  not  yet  buried  ;  and  our  maid  Lucy  informs  me 
that,  contrary  to  £nglish  custom,  the  body  is  visited, 
hourly,  by  crowds,  some  of  whom  are  strangers,  as  it  lies 
exposed  in  its  coffin,  the  blood  ostentatiously  left  on  the 
articles  of  dress  stripped  off  it,  after  death.  I  can  also 
hear  allusions,  as  I  pass  along  the  street,  from  women  and 
children,  of  "  what  a  funeral  he  is  to  have ;"  and  this 
moment,  three  ballad  singers  have  passed  our  windows^ 
two  men  and  a  woman,  croaking  and  screaming  forth  a 
lamentable  song  of  my  poor  old  friend's  ''  murder,"  bur. 
dened  with  hostility  and  curses  against  his  Majesty's  reve« 
nue  and  the  blockade  service. 

And  having  written  so  far,  dear  Graves,  I  send  you  off 
my  sheets,  for  your  edification.  If  any  thing  else  occur  of 
a  remarkable  nature,  you  shall  hear  of  it  quickly.  I  make 
no  theories  now. 


Your  letter,  in  acknowledgment  of  my  last  despatch,  has 
just  come  to  hand.  So,  you  knew  of  our  little  row  here, 
almost  as  soon  as  you  had  an  account  of  it  from  me? 
And  of  all  people  in  the  world,  your  brother  ran  up  to 
town  with  the  outline  of  it  to  you,  before  posting  down  to 
us,  from  the  other  side  of  the  coast,  to  take  command  of 
Lieutenant  Hood's  tower  ?  Well ;  I  do  think  this  arrange^ 
ment  very  wise  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  it. 
As  long  as  Hood  remained  here,  either  he  or  our  fishermen 
(smugglers),  or  both,  must  have  been  in  danger  of  suffering 
or  committing  new  outrage. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  to  your  sea-brother, 
for  me.     Sidce  you  like  him,  so  I  am  sure  shall  I.     Let 
him  come ! 
.  This  is  the  fourth  day  after  old  Moffit*s  death;  and  al- 
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though  the  people  do  not  look  as  angry  and  as  excited^  I 
helieve  they  still  indulge  some  wayward  plans  of  retaliatioD. 
I  have  a  second  time  met  Liewtenant  Hood,  and  he  seems 
of  my  opinion,  fiut  he  and  his  men^  he  adds,  are  on  tbeit 
guard,  without  condesoendiDg,  however,  to  evince  any  con. 
sciousness  to  the  eyes  of  the  villi^rs.  He  also  says,  that 
whatever  may  he  die  popular  disposition  to  violence,  there 
i»  little  fear  of  its  hecoming  matured  into  acts  without  the 
presence,  or  at  least  the  proximity,  of  Lilly  White  ;  and  the 
Lieutenant  has  been  authentically  advised  that  the  homely  and 
common-place  hero  mentioned  is  at  present  in  the  Channel, 
watching  his  time  for  running  in  his  lugger.  We  shall  see. 
I  expect  a  call  from«your  brother  to-morrow. 


Mutford's  journal  may  bore  he  inteirupted  for  a  while. 
In  order  to  supply  information  where  he  could  only  make 
conjectures,  pains  have  been  taken  to  induce  the  confidence 
of  individuals  of  the  humble  community  regarding  whom 
he  has  been  writing ;  and  though  this  was  found  no  v^ 
easy  task,  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  much  of  the  following 
has  resulted  from  it. 

The  red-brick  houses  of  which  he  has  spoken  did  not 
present  to  the  eye  an  uniform  row.  Here  and  there,  between 
them,  appeared  very  poor  cottages,  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  the  abodes  of  fishermen,  or  of  shopkeepers 
of  the  humblest  grade.  We  enter  one  of  those,  the  day 
after  Mutford  wrote  in  his  journal  the  last  extract  made 
from  it 

It  is  a  fisherman's  house.  He  is  out  of  doors,  in  the 
Tap,  or  else  talking  with  some  neighbours  on  the  shingles. 
His  wife,  a  tall,  genteel-faced  woman,  of  a  tasty  style  of 
dress,  and  respectable  manners,  sits  at  her  geranium-shaded 
window,  wearing  spectacles,  though  not  more  than  forty, 
to  assist  her  in  going  through  the  repairs  of  a  pile  of  tat- 
tered and  torn  garments,  male  and  female,  and  all  belong* 
ing  to  little  people,  which  lie  on  a  deal  table  before  her. 
Some  of  the  owners  of  them,  that  is,  four  or  five,  are 
scrambling,  and  rolling,  at  play,  on  the  tiled  floor  near  her 
feet ;  two  or  three  more,  of  riper  years,  are  running  in  and 
out  at  the  open  street  door  of  this,  the  only  sitting  apart- 
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Ment  of  her  hoiue^  carrying  on  againftt  her  a  war  whidi 
some  recent  remonstrances  on  her  part  has  given  rise  to  ; 
one  pops  in  a  moment^  and  having  said — "  Blow  you^  our 
mother !"  he  shoots  off  again ;  another  takes  his  place  to 
address  to  her  even  less  respectful  language ;  and  a  moment 
before  our  entrance^  she  had  just  sat  down  to  resume  her 
work^  after  pursuing  the  young  rebels  half  way  up  to  the 
Anchor^  with  the  handle  of  a  hair-broom  in  her  hand.  A 
few  more  of  her  fish.fed  offspring  are  disporting  themselves 
by  ^e  edge  of  a  wide  ditch^  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street ;  and  at  each  frequent  splash  into  the  sedgy  water^ 
ahe  starts  up  in  the  certainty  that  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time^  that  day^  she  shall  have  to  fly  out^  and  bring  home^ 
by  the  waistband  of  his  little  breeches^  or  by  the  skirts  of 
her  scanty  frock^  Watt^  or  Jane^  or  Georgy^  or  Jemima^ 
soused  like  gurnets. 

And  all  this  while  she  contrives  to  join  in  the  eonvers- 
ation  of  three  friends^  who  sit  at  a  second  deal-table^  in 
the  opposite  comer  of  her  little  apartment^  drinking  brandy 
and  water^  with  which^  though  she  has  taken  out  no  licence^ 
1^  good  woman  can  supply  them  at  will. 

One  of  these  persons  is  die  husband  of  the  poor  landlady 
-«f  whom  Mutford^  his  father^  and  sister  at  first  had  lodg- 
ings. The  expression  of  the  man's  face  is  disagreeably  sot- 
tish^ his  frame  is  powerfully  and  symmetrically  knit^  his 
dandily-cut  dollies  are  worn  in  a  lazy  and  vulgar  manner  ; 
he  is  the  most  silent  of  the  party^  and  his  hoarse  and  croak- 
ing voice^  when  he  does  speak  a  few  suUcy  words^  would 
induce  no  one  to  wish  him  less  taciturn. 

The  next  toper  is  a  young  man  of  an  agreeable  cast  of 
ikce,  with  great  earnestness  in  conversation^  to  which  a 
stutter  gives  additional  expression.  He  drives  a  van^  of 
whidi  he  is  the  proprietor^  from  the  village  to  a  town  some 
dozen  miks  off;  and  he  just  drew  up  four  hours  ago  to  at^ 
Missis  Simmons  for  one  glass  of  her  cheap  brandy,  when^ 
finding  agreeable  company  under  her  voof,  he  was  tempted 
to  linger  a  little  while,  and  (hen  a  littie  while  longer,  untfl^ 
at  lengthy  here  he  is,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  his  van 
still  standing  at  her  door  utterly  neglected,  if  not  forgotten^ 
and  standing  a  chance  of  standing  there  for  yet  another 
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honr  to  oome^  and  'then  of  being  driven  back  to  its  shed 
rather  than  upon  its  lawful  business  of  the  day. 

The  third  of  Mrs.  Simroons's  guests^  under  the  rose^  is 
announceable  as  Butcher  Fell^  of  Preacher  Fell^  indiffer- 
ently. He  has  his  Bible  by  hearty  but  never  repeats  it  so 
perfectly  as  after  he  has  been  in  Mrs.  Simmons's  house,  or 
else  in  the  Tap  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  He  is  to  be 
encountered  every  Sunday  morning  at  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
on  the  road  to  a  near  village,  reverently  habited  in  black 
clothes  and  top-boots,  going  to  preach  to  a  little  primitive 
congregation  who  eagerly  expect  his  weekly  visit.  The  top- 
boots  have  been  redeemed  from  pledge  overnight,  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Simmons,  or  some  other  accommodating 
neighbour,  who  has  had  possession  of  them  since  the  previous 
Monday  morning,  and  is  sure  to  see  their  faces  again  early 
upon  the  morrow.  A  well.featured  woman,  who  is  not  his 
wife,  although  he  has  been  married  and  is  no  widower^ 
walks  by  his  side  on  these  occasions,  carrying  a  basket  filled 
with  edibles,  and  surmounted  by  a  black  bottle  or  two.  He 
cannot  rank  higher  than  as  the  third  or  fourth  rate  butcher 
of  the  village^  and,  now  sitting  before  us,  wears  only  his 
greasy  hat,  his  blue  round  frock,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  buskins. 

The  conversation  between  these  good  people  had  una^ 
voidably  commenced  with  the  one  great  absorbing  topic  of 
the  week^  namely,  the  death  of  old  Mas'r  Moffit;  and  in 
the  free  range  of  its  discussion  was  comprehended  sufficient 
abuse  of  men-of-war's  men,  officers  and  all^  and  of  every 
one  who  aided  and  abetted,  invented  and  upheld  them ; 
and  Mrs.  Simmons,  in  her  own  quiet  respectable  way,  took 
her  share  in  the  discourse,  for  she  had  her  reasons. 

Presently,  however.  Butcher  Fell  made  a  short  turn 
into  what  he  considered  parallel  grievances,  and  he  called 
certain  persons  and  personages  drones  of  the  hive ;  and 
anon  instituted  a  happy  comparison  between  them  and  the 
blockade.men ;  showing,  that  as  the  latter  guarded  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  to  hinder  honest  people  from  getting 
now  and  then  the  comfort  of  a  good  drop  of  cheap,  liquor, 
the  former  acted  the  same  part  upon  the  shores  of  the  wa- 
ters of  life,  keeping  off  from  our  souls  the  nourishment 
they  stood  so  much  in  need  of,  or  not  letting  it  ashore  un- 
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less  it  had  paid  a  duty^  and  a  tpi,  and  a  tithe^  which  not 
only  made  it  too  dear  for  humble  purchasers^  but  had  the 
effect  of  adulterating  its  qtiality^  and  turning  it  into  a  de- 
leterious draught. 

The  young  van-driver.  Bowers  by  name,  vehemently 
stuttered  out  his  more  than  acquiescence  in  this  reasonable 
doctrine,  addiitg,  that  it  was  but  too  true,  "  every  word 
Cohbett  had  writ"  on  the  subject,  in  his  book  called  the 
History  of  the  Reformation.  At  this  Butcher  Fell  took 
fire,  and  reprehended  Cohbett  as  a  story-telling  Papist, 
quite  as  warmly  as  he  had  discountenanced  more  venerable 
individuals;  and  hence  grew  a  stormy  debate  between  the 
two  speakers. 

A  stranger  might  have  been  surprised  to  hear  the  preci- 
sion with  which  Bowers  detailed,  notwithstanding  his  stut- 
ter and  the  force  added  to  it  by  Mrs.  Simmons's  hospi- 
tality, the  state  of  church-property  before  the  Reformation, 
and  in  particular  its  partial  appropriation  to  the  poor,  so 
as  to  leave  people  free  of  poor-rates— all  conned  out  of 
Cohbett; — (it  may  be  noticed  that  the  volume  he  has 
written  on  these  matters  is  in  the  hands  of  many  a  village 
politician;)  but  Butcher  Fell,  his  incalculable  rancour 
against  the  name  of  Papist  having  fully  possessed  him, 
would  take  nothing  on  the  authority  quoted;  would  not 
permit  Cohbett  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  or  any  body ; 
would  not  believe  a  word  out  of  his  mouth ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  naturally  hegan  to  defend  whatever  that  well- 
known  writer  had  attacked,  and  thus  unsay,  one  after  the 
other,  his  own  recent  charges  against  the  established  re- 
ligion of  these  realms. 

The  dandy  sot  of  the  party  was  appealed  to  by  both  the 
disputants.  He  indolendy  pronounced  the  whole  matter, 
*^  at  one  side  and  the  t'other,  gammon,  and  nothing  else." 

"  Ay,  Will  Brown,  to  you  it  be,  and  to  all  like  you, 
what  don't  believe  in  a  God,  or  in  a  devil,"  said  Butcher 
Fell,  bitterly. 

''  Preacher  Fell,  you  be  a  fool,  and  so  that's  at  an  end," 
resumed  Will  Brown ;  ''  who  do  you  think  is  to  stop  here 
listening  to  your  purring,  purring,  from  morning  till  night, 
from  night  to  morning.^     I  say.  Miss's  Simmons^  the 
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botde  be  as  empty  ts  lome  people's  heads;  leave  off,  Mas'r 
Boivers,  I  tell  you,  and  let's  think  of  business.  Miss's—- 
where  be  Martha  Huggett  staying  so  long  ?  Let  me  talk 
now,  Mas'r  Fell,  me  and  Miss's  Simmons,  together;  fbr 
I  be  jiggered  if  I'll  stand  no  more  of  your  preaching — eh. 
Miss's  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  Mas'r  Brown,  Martha  Von't  be  long 
behind  her  time,"  replied  Mrs.  Simmons. 

''  Then,  what's  that  you  was  a-saying.  Miss's,  about 
t'other  trade,  and  your  losses,  just  now  ?  Tell  us  that, 
while  we  be  waiting  for  her." 

"  Ah,  as  I'm  a  living  woman,  Mas'r  Brown,  sitting 
here  before  you  this  precious  moment,  the  times  afore  the 
blockade-men  came  were  the  times  for  me,  and  all  of  us, 
as  you  know  very  well.  Long  life  to  Bon3rparte,  and  I 
hope  we'll  see  him  again.  Many  a  Sunday,  on  my  way 
to  Mr.  Hugh's  chapel,  across  the  marshes,  I  knowed  where 
to  find  as  good  as  a  hundred  pounds'  wortib  of  light  ar- 
ticles, made  up  so  nice  to  my  hand  that  I  could  sit  out  the 
best  lecture  that  precioiis  man  ever  gave  us,  side  by  side 
with  Miss's  Turner  from  ihe  custom-house,  and  never 
afraid  as  what  she  could  guess  the  contents  of  my  pockets. 
No,  the  riding  officers  didn't  give  us  no  trouble  worth 
talking  of.  It's  these  men-o'-war's  men  what  keeps  us  as 
poor  as  we  are,  with  their  pistols  at  our  heads  every  hand's 
turn,  and  watching  us  so  close  that  there's  no  sudi  thing 
as  turning  an  honest  penny  for  ourselves  or  our  little  'uns. 
And  the  whole  world  will  never  make  me  think  but  what 
it  was  one  of  'em,  dressed  up  like  a  gfentleman's  servant, 
what  informed  against  me,  the  time  tliat  the  two  London 
men  walked  into  my  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  noon, 
day,  and  west  siraigfat  to  every  hde  and  comer  where  I 
had  a  single  thing,  the  same  as  if  they  had  seen  me  going 
about  the  house  twenty  times — ah.  Will  Brown,  that  was 
the  day  I  broke ;  thifee  hundred  pounds'  worth  I  had  un- 
der the  roof,  and  in  my  pockets,  and  three  hundred  more 
they  fined  me.  But  here's  Jack  Emmons,  and  news  in 
his  face.  Well,  Mas'r  Simmons,"  as  her  thickset,  broad- 
shouldered  husband  entered,  somewhat  agitated,  (that  is, 
for  him,)  "  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  '* 
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"  Will  Brown,"  said  ber  spouse,  "  we're  >.going  to 
lose  the  maD-o'-war  s  man  afore  bis  time  be  up  among  us." 

'^  What's  that?"  asked  Brown,  rousing  himself. 

'^  A  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the  Anchor,  as  I  came  by, 
and  a  new  lieutenant  jumped  out  of  it  —  any  one  can  tell 
what's  that^* 

^'  'Tis  easy  following  t'other,"  and  Brown  relapsed  into 
bis  indolent  manner. 

"  Not  so  far  as  he'll  go,"  observed  Mrs.  Simmons ; 
*^  they  won't  leave  him  on  this  side  of  £ngland." 

"  He  can't  get  off  for  to-night,  at  any  rate,"  resumed 
her  husband,  ^^  a^d  so  let  the  old  man  be  earthed  at  once : 
that's  my  mind." 

^'  Where  be  the  friends  he  expects  ait  his  funeral,  Mas*r 
Simmons  ?"  demanded  the  smuggling  landlady ;  ''  you 
know  the  evening  was  fixed  for  after  to-morrow,  and  fixed 
for  the  two  jobs  together,  and^so,  people  bayn't  a^t  hand." 

'^  I'll  wait  till  Martha  Huggett  steps  in,  before  I  say 
my  mind,"  grumbled  Will  Brown,  "  so,  there's  an  end  of 
that;  and  they  swore  you.  Miss's  Simmons,  didn't  they, 
never  to  buy  or  sell  a  single  thing  that  hadn't  paid  the 
King's  duty  ?  *'  he  continued,  alluding  to  the  story  of  her 
losses  which  Mrs*  Simmons  had  been  telling,  before  the 
apped^ance  of  her  husband. 

^^  Me  and  Jack  Simmons  together,  Mas'r  Brown,  in  2^ 
hard  oath  as  ever  they  could  think  of." 

Brown  gave  a  chuckle,  though  a  lasy  and  sullen  one,  as 
he  helped  himself  to  a  proof  of  Mrs.  Simmons's  faithful 
observance  of  those  hard  oaths.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
her  indirect  avowal  of  deliberate  perjury,  there  was  not  a 
shade  of  self-accusation,  nor  yet  of  bravado.  She  seemed 
to  have  lived  all  hej  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  opinions 
which  attached  no  moral  guilt  to  the  act,  but,  gn  the  con- 
trary, regarded  it  as  one  of  the  ineyiU^ble,  ;n.^tjter.of-course 
occurrences  of  her  trade ;  rather  disagreeable  and  incon- 
venient,  to  be  sure^  but  that  was  not  her  fault,  but  the  si;i 
of  those  who  would  not  kt  her  earn  her  bread  in  her  01^ 
way- 

"  Well,  here  be  Martha,  at  last,"  resumed  Brown,  ^ 
the  person  he  spoke  of  came  in.     She  was  a  girl  of  al^gv^t 
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twenty-three^  not  tall^  well-featured^  with  a  ruddy  oonu. 
plexion,  her  figure  more  neat  (almost  genteel)  than  attract:, 
tive^  in  a  certain  sense^  and  her  attire  —  a  coloured  frock, 
a  second-hand  black  silk  spencer,  and  close  straw  bonnet — 
fidy  and  precise.  The  moment  she  stepped  over  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  Martha  stopped  short,  and  cast 
round  her  a  glance  peculiarly  observant  and  intelligent. 

^'  There  be  a  girl  can  hold  her  tongue,  if  need  be,'*  con- 
tinued Will  Brown. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss's  Simmons,"  she  said,  ending  her 
scrutiny ;  ^^  always  stitching  and  contriving  for  the  little 
'uns :  I  wish  I  had  time  to  sit  down  with  you  and  patch 
a  hole  or  run  up  a  slit  in  one  of  those  trousers  or  frocks ;" 
and  she  seated  herself. 

^*  Obleeged  to  you,  all  the  same,  my  maid,'*  replied  her 
friend ;  *'  hard  at  work  all  day,  I  warrant  ?" 

"  Till  a  moment  afore  I  whipped  up  my  bonnet  for  a 
run  to  see  you ;  families  keep  coming  down  to  us,  now, 
day  after  day,  and  the  iron  be  never  out  of  the  fire,  in 
our  house,  that  it  bayn't  in  my  hand." 

^'  Not  the  only  one  you  have  in  the  fire,  old  girl,''  ob- 
served Brown. 

"  Hard  work,  indeed,  Martha,'*  continued  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons ;  '^  but  it  pays  you ;  it  will  be  a  bad  week  for  you, 
the  rest  of  the  season,  that  you  don't  dear  a  couple  of 
sovereigns,  /  know." 

'^  Why,  yes.  Miss's,  one  week  with  another." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  t'other  trade,"  mumbled  Brown. 

"  Mas'r  Brown,  you  be  a  fool,  I  tell  you,"  said  Martha, 
*'  and  of  an  odd  time  don't  rightly  know  what  you  're 
a-saying." 

"  Well,  my  maid,"  resumed  Mrs.  Simmons,  with  a  sigh, 
as  she  made  several  attempts  to  thread  her  needle,  in  the 
increasing  twilight ;  "  not  a  girl  or  woman  among  us 
makes  up  clothes  tidier  or  nicer  than  you,  and  that's  why 
you  deserve  your  two  sovereigns  a  week,  /  say ;  though 
the  half  of  that  seldom  comes  into  this  house  now-a-days, 
put  every  earthly  thing  together  that  Jack  and  myself  ctCn 
do ;  his  fishing,  and  my  going  into  the  sea  with  the  lady- 
badiers.  and  the  odd  tub,  now  and  then,  and  all ;  ay,  not 
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forgetting  thripence  a  day  each^  earaed  by  "Watt  and  Jem, 
picking  stones  in  Mas'r  Martin's  fields;"  she  spoke  of  two 
little  fellows  of  seven  and  six,  who,  instead  of  being  at 
school,  or  in  any  other  situation,  for  improving  themselves^ 
worked,  indeed,  under  the  rigorous  inspection  of  the  farmer 
named,  twelve  hours  a  day  for  sixpence  between  them. 

"  Miss's,  you  be  talking  precious  nons'ns,"  said  Jack 
Simmons,  as  he  took  a  stride  towards  Martha  Huggett^ 
from  the  middle  of  the  tiled  floor,  where  he  had  been 
standing  moodily,  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his 
loose  trousers ;  "  and  more  than  that,  you  be  keeping 
Martha  here,  from  " 

"  Me,  Mas'r  Simmons  ?  *'  interrupted  the  girl,  "  nobody 
keeps  me  from  nothing ; "  and  she  turned  her  face  quickly 
to  the  dark  comer,  in  which,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands,  upon,  the  table.  Preacher  Fell  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

'^  You  don't  know  him?"  demanded  Simmons. 

'^  Why,  it  be  only  Mas'r  Fell,  the  poor  stoopid,  and  a- 
snoring,  too,  or  going  to  begin." 

'^  Oh,  only  he.^  all's  right  then,  if  he  was  broad 
awake,"  resumed  Martha ;  '^  and  nobody  overhead.  Miss's 
Simmons  ?  " 

Mrs.  Simmons  assured  her  not. 

"  Where  be  Jane  ?  "  she  continued,  meaning  her  friend's 
eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen. 

'*  Out  by  the  sea,  carrying  baby^  for  a  walk." 

"  Well  then ;"  Martha  paused  a  moment. 

/^  Well  then,"  repeated  Brown,  "  there  be  a  new  lieu- 
tenant come  to  Hood's  tower,  old  girl,  and  Hood's  off." 

''  Not  to-night,"  said  Martha'  Huggett. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  at  fard'st." 

*^  No,  nor  to-morrow,  Mas'r  Brown." 

"  Very  well :  't  is  you  I  believe ;  but  who  told  you  ?  " 

"  Theirselves  told  me.  I  came  round  by  the  tower,  for 
a  run,  coming  here,  and  seed  'em  meeting  on  the  clift ;  and 
then  I  sat  behind  Mas  r  Hall's  hedge  to  let  em  pass  by, 
and  they  walked  close  to  me,  and  were  a-talking." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Simmons. 

/'  Yes,  if  to-morrow  evening  will  do,  instead  of  the 
evetiing  after,  for  burying  Mas'r  Moffit,"  resumed  Brown. 
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'^  Ye  must  make  it  do/'  said  Martha. 
*'  P'raps — supposing  you  get  round  to  that  side,  after 
darkj  my  maid,"  observed  Simmons. 

'^  And  won't  I? — but  who  is  to  give  the  word  to  the 
Bye  and  Hastings  men,  that  the  time's  changed  ?  Thej 
must  be  looked  after,  t'  other  way  from  round  by  that  side^ 
you  know." 

No  one  answered  her.  "  Mas'r  Bowers  I "  she  went  on  ; 
and  the  yan  proprietor  started  in  his  chair,  and  opened  his 
blinking  eyes,  which  were  fast  following  the  example  of 
Butcher  Fell's. 

"  'Tisn't  the  first  time  you  met  us  all,  with  the  van^ 
Mas'r  Bowers,  by  a  short  cut,  hard  by  the  Three  Williams^ 
over  the  clift." 

"  N — n — no ! "  assented  Bowers,  vehemently. 
^^  And  you  know  all  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  " 
cc  Ye— e— " 

^'  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  do.  Then  hsten  to  me.  There's 
your  van,  again,  doing  nothing,  at  the  door,  and  you  .a. 
helping  of  it,  going  a-sleep  at  that  table ;  stir  yourself,  and 
whip  it  oflf  towards  where  you  know ;  and  try  and  get  out 
one  word  among  the  people  what  be  a-coming  to  see  us :  no 
one  will  never  suspect  nothing  of  you  no  more  than  of 
myself ;  you  follow  your  lawful  calling,  though  if  a  marked 
man  goes  that  road,  'twould  be  another  thing:  be  you 
moving,  yet?  I'll  be  round  that  side — the  t'other  from 
yours — afore  long,  and  see  some  one  what  often  paid  you 
for  a  job— and  paid  you  well,  too." 

With  alacrity  of  limb,  though  tardy  expressions  pf 
readiness.  Bowers  arose,  walked  pretty  steadily  out  of  the 
house,  mounted  his  van,  and  disappeared  with  it  from  the 
door. 

Martha  Huggett  then  shook  Butcher  Fell  by  the  shoulder, 
and  when  he  could  comprehend  her,  asked,  '^  A-preaching 
as  usual,  to-morrow  morning,  Mas'r  Fell  ?  " 

"  The  Lord*s  work -"  he  began :  she  interrupted  hijn 

to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  do  to  have 
the  friends  he  was  going  amongst  get  a  hint,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  appointed  to  speak  with  them,  after 
or  before  his  sermon^  just  as  he  liked^  provided  he  would 
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De  sure  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  He  accepted  the  mission. 
Martha  then  exhorted  him  to  get  up  and  go  home  and 
deep^  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  early  rising.  This 
advice  he  also  adopted^  and  was  staggering  slightly  to  the 
door^  when  she  added^  '^  The  two  johs — remember  that," 
at  wliich  Preacher  Fell  sagely  nodded  his  head  and  de- 
parted. 

'*  Now,  you  and  I  be  ready  for  going  round  by  that 
fiide,  old  girl,"  muttered  Brown. 
.  ''  No,  WUl,  we  bayn't — one  of  us,  at  least,"  answer 
Martha  Huggett  authoritatively.  /J^^",^^ 

"  And  which  of  us  be  that  one,  Martha  ? " 

*'  Me,  if  you  go ;  you,  if  I  go." 

'*  Meaning  that  yoii  won't  take  me  With  you  > " 

"  Just  so." 

*'  And  why  won't  you  ?" 

''  Because  I  wun't.  Will  Brown ;  and  for  two  reasons, 
besides :  1  don't  like  you  'nough  to  be  alone  with  you  out 
by  the  clift ;  and  though  you  mayn't  think  it,  Mas'r  Will, 
people  begins  to  ask  one  another  hW  you  go  so  fine,  and 
keep  your  setters  and  your  gun,  and  give  your  mind  to' 
nothing  but  brandy  and  water  in  Miss's  Simmons's  house, 
or  to  London  porter  at  the  Tap,  while  Miss's  Brown  hasn't 
over  and  above  too  much  in  her  own  house  at  home ;  and 
so.  Will,  I  don't  think  you  could  pass  the  men-o' -war's 
men,  going  round  to  that  side,  without  they  turning  to  look 
after  you;  and  that's  why  you  can't  and  shan't  walk  at 
my  elbow  to-night,  when  so  much  is  at  hap-hazard,  and 
to  be  done,  if  ever  it  was  done,  on  the  sly." 

''  Then  go  alone,  old  ^rl." 

"  No,  I  wun't — not  that,  neither.  Jane  Simmons,"  as 
the  girl  entered  with  her  youngest  brother  asleep  in  her 
arms,  "  be  you  coming  out  for  a  walk  ?  " 

"  Which  way  ?  "  demanded  Jane,  interested. 

"  Why,  up  to  the  old  mill,  first,  suppose ;  and  then  by 
Mas'r  Yielding's  garden-wall,  you  know" — Jane  tittered 
— ^'  and  then,  any  where  at  all,  home  again.  There — 
come  along — put  baby  in  mother's  lap — there — Mas'r 
Brown,  you  may  walk  with  us  as  far  as  the  old  mill — no  one 
will  never  suspect  you,  so  fat" — she  continued,  whispering 
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him*— ^'  and  jaa  cm  give  the  word  to  the  folk  what  will 
he  waitiiig  for  it  theie^  aboat  this  time^  just  to  keep  Jane 
fiom  seeing  or  hearing  too  much: — so^  here  we  go:" — 
peaking  loud  again,  ^'  Ni^t,  Miss's — night,  Mas'r  Sim. 
mons — 1*11  faring  Jane  home  safe  to  yon,'*  and  taking  the 
girl's  arm,  she  left  the  house,  obediently  followed  by  the 
lazily  striding  Brown. 

''  I  be  blow'd.  Miss's,  bat  that  *ere  be  as  clever  a  hand 
as  any  what  Lilly  White  has  in  pay,"  obsenred  the  master 
of  the  house  to  his  wife,  with  whom,  excepting  the  baby 
and  three  or  four  infants,  he  was  now  left  alone. 

'^'Tis  you  I  belieye,  Mas'r  Simmons,"  she  replied; 
*'  and  nothing  in  this  world  will  never  make  me  think  but 
what  he  gives  Martha  Huggett  more  of  his  mind,  ay,  and 
of  his  money,  too,  than  he  gives  to  any  other  body  among 
you." 

"  Well,  and  if  so,  she  earns  and  deserves  it  IJbe  not 
over-sure  he  could  keep  up  t'other  trade  at  all  without  the 
help  of  some  one  like  her,  what  nobody  never  has  a  thought 
of,  and  what  can  beat  the  oldest  of  us  at  doing  a  thing  on 
the  sly,  as  she  says  herself.  How  she  manages  to  blind 
even  our  Jane,  Miss's,  for  as  many  times  as  they  went  out 
together :  talking  to  her  of  Bill  Yielding,  and  all  that  'ere 
stuff,  to  keep  her  head  at  work  on  its  own  account." 

"  And  don't  you  like  the  girl,  Mas'r  Simmons,  for 
getting  Jane,  or  any  other  great  girl  at  hand,  to  go  out 
with  her,  just  to  hinder  any  one  from  saying  diat  she  met 
this  man  or  that  boy,  by  the  clift,  alone  ?  Did  you  hear 
her  at  Will  Brown,  to-night  ?  I  be  blessed,  but  I  wsSk 
glad  she  gave  it  t'him.  And  how  many  girls  of  her  years, 
do  you  think,  could  go  among  men  and  boys,  of  every  sort, 
and  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places,  and  keep  them  off,  and 
keep  her  own  character,  to  this  precious  hour,  without  a 
blemish,  Mas'r  Simmons  ?  " 

'^  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure;  but  I  be  hlow'd  if  you 
bayn't  be  going  to  talk  cruel  nons'ns,  over  again.  Miss's," 
answered  her  husband,  walking  out  of  his  house  with  his 
head  poked  down,  and  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets. 

Meantime,  Martha  Huggett,  Jane  Simmons,  and  Will 
Brown,  proceeded  from  the  sea-side  down  towards  the, 


village  where  dwelt  Mutford,  his  father  and  sister.  They 
passed  it^  continued  a  little  way  hy  the  high  road^  and  then 
over  paths  through  fields^  to  another  village^  hut  a  much 
smaller  and  poorer  one^  That  also  they  cleared^  and  hegan 
to  ascend  a  nigged  and  imperfectly  seen  track,  up  an  im- 
cultivated  hill,  which,  however,  was  covered  with  die  short, 
tender  herhage  that  sheep  love,  and  that  makes  men  and 
women  love  to  eat  sheep,  hecause  they  have  loved  and  eaten 
U,  Upon  the  hrow  of  this  hiU  appeared  indistinctly — for 
it  was  now  as  dark  as  a  moonless  summer  night  generally 
is — a  jumhle  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  huilding. 

*'  Up  with  you,"  whispered  Martha  to  Brown,  '*  and  if 
you  find  all  right,  ery  out  to  us — '  Girls,  go  home !'  I 
must  hring  all  the  news  I  can  with  me  where  I'm  going — 
Jane  and  I  will  stop  here  a  moment." 

He  parted  frcxn  them.  ^  I  wonder  where  Mas'r  Brown 
be  a-g<nng  to,  now,  Jane,"  continued  Martha  to  her  com- 
panion, '^  and  leave  us  .standing  here;^-(m  no  good, 
either  for  his.self  or  poor  Miss's  Brown,  I  warrant:-— 
there,  I  told  you !"— as  Brown^s  signal  words  met  her  ear: 
-^'^  I  be  blessed  and  made  happy,  Jane,  if  he  ha'n't  come 
here  to  meet  Lucy  Peat,  or  one  of  her  like !  Come  along, 
my  pretty  maiden,  let's  run  back  by  Bill  Yielding's." 

So  saying,  Martha  caught  Jane's  hand,  and  galloped 
with  her  down  the  hill,  both  laughing.  Retracing  their 
steps,  they  repassed  the  little  village,  and  were  soon  tripping 
by  the  gardener's,  Mas'r  Yielding.  Martlia  stopped  at  the 
open  door  of  the  cottage,  and  asked,  "  Be  Bill  at  home  ?  " 
though  she  well  knew  he  wasn't.  The  old  father  came  out« 
and  answered  her.  "  Oh,  very  well ;  we  know  where  to 
find  him,  then^  up  the  clift.  Let  .he  and  you  have  the  pit 
open,  in  the  garden^  about  eleven,  to-morrow  night,"  she 
whispered.     "  So,  now  for  it,  Jane ! " 

They  struck  across  fields  and  marshes  straight  for  the 
coast.  After  ascending  gradually,  the  land  flattened,  and 
the  fresh  breeze  on  their  foreheads  told  them  that  they 
were  near  the  edge  of  the  clifls.  A  few  yards  more, 
straight  on,  brought  them  to  the  path  by  their  line,  and 
now  the  girls  pursuing  it  faced  in  the  direction  whither 
Mutford  had  walked,  as  described  in  his  journal.     Their 
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course  was,  however,  unvaryingly,  by  the  cEffs.  They 
saw  more  than  one  bloclcade-nian,  pacing  slowly,  or  stand- 
ing still,  upon  the  solitary  shingles  under  them,  and  passed 
more  than  one  upon  their  own  path ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions Martha  Huggett  contrived  to  be  talking  and  laughing 
girlishly  with  her  young  companion,  or  singing : — 

'<  *lVa^  on  the  mbm  of  sweet  May-day, 
When  nature  painted  all  things  gay> 
Gave  birds  to  sing,  and  lambs  to  play, 

And  deck*d  the  meadows  fair  — 
Young  Jocky  with  the  morn  arose, 

And  tript  it  lightly  o'er  the  lawn ; 
The  youth  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes. 
For  Jenny  had  vow'd  away  to  run 
With  Jocky  to  the  fair ! 

For  Jenny  had  vow*d  away  to  run 
With  Jocky  to  th^  fair  r* 

r 

They  walked  and  ran  a  good  distance,  ascending  and 
descending  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cliff.    They  paused' 
upon  the  verge  of  an  abrupt  chalk  pit,  of  which  the  depths 
were  hid  from  their  view,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the 
various  excavations. 

'^  I'll  try  for  him  here,  Jane,"  said  Martha:  '^  you* 
stop  where  you  are,  as  the  path  is  not  easy,  and  you  don't 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do.** 

'^  Why,  what  would  bring  him  down  there  ?"  demanded 
Jane. 

"  I  think  he  heard  me  say  that  you  and  I  might  come 
so  far  for  a  run  to-night- — so,  stand  still,  a  moment." 

She  ran  down  the  precipitous  side  of  the  first  excavation, 
digging  into  the  chalk  widi  her  heels.  Jane  soon  lost  sight 
of  her,  as  she  continued  her  descent  to  the  depths  of  the 
pit.  Arrived  at  her  point,  Martha  stared  in  surprise  at  the 
young  carpenter  whom  Mutford  had  seen  on  the  shingles. 
He  was  the  only  person  visible, 

"  Only  you  here,  Sam  Geeson ! "  she  whispered. 

''  Only  me,  old  girl ;  and  I  don't  think  you'll  see  any 
one  else  to-night :  Lilly  seems  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
frightened  a  bit." 

''  Any  sign  of  him  ? "  continued  Martha,  peering  in- 


quisitively  at  the  sea^  out  through  an  opening  in  the  top 
hne  of  the  chalk  pit. 

*'  You'll  get  none^  now,"  replied  Geeson ;  *^  though  I 
do  think  I  saw  him  in  the  fog,  ahout  two  hours  ago." 

'^  Let's  talk  to  him:"— Martha  drew  some  tow  from 
her  pocket ;  shook  spirits  of  turpentine  over  it,  out  of  a 
small  phial ;  struck  a  light  in  a  little  tinder .hox ;  set  fire 
to  a  match,  and  touched  the  match  to  a  portion  of  the  tow, 
which  she  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  pit. 

'^  That  says  when**  she  resumed,  **  and  this  will  say 
wherey^  and  she  ignited  the  second  portion  of  the  tow. 
"  And  now,  Sam,  good  night ;  and  don't  give  up  yet :  he 
may  slip  off  a  hoat  after  this." 

'^  But  I  say,  Martha,"  growled  Sam,  in  a  way  which 
he  meant  to  he  coaxing. 

"  And  what  do  you  say?"  She  was  hastening  up  the 
pit. 

'^  You'll  stay  and  talk  a  hit,  won't  you,  now.^" 

"  All  nonsense,  Sam  Geeson,  with  me — and  I've  told 
you  as  much  afore :  good  night,  and  mind  your  look-out." 
And  she  was  soon  hy  Jane*s  side. 


Mutford  in  continuation. 

Frbm  some  place  I  do  not  know — 

Nor  your  hrother  Alexander  either,  dear  Graves,, 
who  is  in  it  aJong  with  me.  And  we  are  prisoners,  closely^ 
watched,  though,  I  will  own,  not  hadly  treated.  Nay,  I 
don't  care  how  long  they  hold  me  in  durance — provided 
they  have  kept  their  word  with  me  as  to  conveying  a  note 
to  my  father — so  pleasing,  so  soothing,  has  heen  one  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  my  loss  of  liherty.  And  I  be- 
lieve in  my  heart,  that,  but  for  his  shame  and  impatience  of 
his  late  discomfiture,  and  his  ardour  to  be  again  engaged 
in  his  duties,  your  brother  could  pass  a  very  agreeable 
bondage  of  a  few  weeks  at  my  side ;  for  this  moment,  as 
I  glance  up  from  my  writing,  I  see  him  seated  in  the 
recess  of  an  old-fashioned  window,  smiling  and  chatting 
most  contentedly  with  one  of  our  hostesses,  or  gaolers,  or 
keepers — a  pretty  and  engaging  girl  of  eighteen  or  there- 
abouts.    Our  first  prison-house  has,  indeed,  been  of  a 
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worse  description.  But  do  I  not  rather  tantalise  you?  .  I 
hope  so.  And  to  make  amends^  you  shall  have  as  method- 
icid  an  explanation  as  my  sense  of  order  and  of  events  in 
series  can  supply. 

In  the  twilight  of  the  evening  after  I  last  journalised 
for  you^  I  was  stepping  out  of  our  furnished  house^  when 
a  young  naval  officer  met  me  at  the  door  and  enquired  for 
myself.  I  knew  him  at  once^  though  he  is  not  a  bit  like 
you.  We  smiled  at  each  other,  as  he  put  your  note  into 
my  hand ;  and  that  smile  went  a  good  way  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  formality  between  us.  The  next 
moment  we  were  upstairs  with  my  father  and  Bessy^ 
claimaints  upon  the  evening  hospitality  of  the  latter ;  and 
my  little  sister,  recovering  from  a  momentary  fright, 
bustled  about  us  with  more  energy  and  good-humour  than 
she  has  lately  shown  to  her  own  friends  exclusively. 

I  do  like  him,  dear  Graves,  very  much:  he  seems  bom 
and  informed  for  his  most  manly  and  straightforward  pro- 
fession, And  in  any  situation  of  society  must  inevitably  be 
taken  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  it.  Frankness  without 
display,  without  as  much  as  consciousness;  bluntness, 
without  a  jot  of  rudeness;  nature,  without  a  jot  of  un- 
couthness ;  these  are  his  more  considerable  characteristics, 
discernible  at  a  glance ;  in  fact,  he  is  a  gentleman,  though 
not  of  a  coterie,  a  college,  or  a  club-room.  Then  his 
humour  is  heart-cheering,  though  I  do  not  remember  his 
saying  one  good  thing,  as  they  call  it :  it  cheers  his  own 
heart,  and,  of  natural  necessity,  the  hearts  of  others  ;  and 
although  so  young, — scarce  twenty,  I  should  suppose,  and 
believe  I  have  heard  you  say, — there  yet  surrounds  all 
this,  bracing  and  keeping  it  together,  a  solid  good  sense,  of 
which  many  of  my  acquaintance  of  treble  his  age  stand  in 
need.  And,  by  the  way.  Graves,  with  that  gallant,  tall, 
symmetrical  figure  of  his,  and  that  ingenuous  glowing  face^ 
—  (how  lavish  is  nature  to  some  of  her  children!) — I 
should  call  Alexander  a  dangerous  invader  of  the  female 
peace  of  heart  of  the  drawing-room.  My  life  upon  it,  he 
would  annihilate  three  sons  of  Stultz  in  half  an  evening. 

So,  you  see,  we  must  have  chatted  and  laughed  to  some 
purpose  over  Bessy's  tea-table,  scantily  attended  as  it  was 
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by  our  solitary  Lucy  Peat,  to  allow  of  time  and  opportunity 
for  my  seeing  and  thinking  all  this  about  the  new  acquaint- 
ance you  have  introduced  to  us.  And,  indeed,  we  did  ; 
and  I  have  not  known  even  my  father  so  cheerful  this  long 
while. 

Well,  but  all  this  is  not  what  you  want ;  or  do. I  think 
you  ignorant  of  the  features  of  your  brother's  character  or 
face,  down  to  the  present  hour  ?  Patience :-  our  evening's 
Conversatio9  did  not  dose  without  allusions  to  the  death  of 
old  Moffit ;  and  I  began  to  love  your  brother  for  condemn- 
ing heartily  the  rashness  and  intemperance  of  the  man- 
of-war's-man,  and  the  bungling  bluffness  and  badness  of 
Hood's  deportment  on  the  occasion,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  hinted  good-humoured  yet  contemptuous  dislike  of  the 
blockade  service,  as  one  strange  and  unfit  for  people  who 
had  at  least  seen  Algiers  in  a  seventy-four. 

The  interest  I  had  taken  in  the  recent  occurrences 
prompted  me  to  express,  indirectly,  a  hope  that  Lieutenant 
Hood  would  not  remain  long  in  his  martello-tower.  Your 
brother  bluntly  replied  that  he  had  asked  to  be  left  in  it 
for  that  night,  but  would  surrender  it  next  morning,  and 
the  village  in  the  course  of  the  day.  '*  I  am  sorry  he 
does  not  repair  to  his  new  station  without  a  moment's 
delay,  if  it  were  possible,"  your  brother  continued,  "  after 
what  has  happened,  and  since  the  people  seem  so  angry 
with  him." 

Here  ended  our  interview  for  the  night ;  but  at  parting 
Alexander  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  the  following  day, 
and  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  after  glancing  at  my 
father,  whose  approving  nod  as  well  as  renovated  appear- 
ance gave  warrant  for  the  unusual  indulgence. 

Proceeding  to  keep  my  appointment,  about  five  o'clock 
next  day,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  among  the  villagers 
the  same  subdued  perturbation  which  I  had  before  ob- 
served, and  have  mentioned  to  you.  It  also  struck  me 
that  the  usual  population  of  the  little  place  had  been  in. 
creased  by  new  comers,  all,  however,  fishermen,  as  was 
evident  by  their  blue  trousers  and  jackets,  their  best,  in 
honour — I  supposed,  exclusively — of  the  day,  Sunday. 

In  a  circle,  within  the  circle  of  the  tower,  I  found  your 
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brother :  I  gained  his  sitting-apartment,  after  crossing  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  deep^  broad^  dry  fosse^  through  a 
kind  of  gaard-room — a  semicircle,  where  his  men  sat 
on  forms  at  a  rough  deal-table,  some  mending  their  clothes, 
some  furbishing  their  pistols,  carbines,  or  cutlasses ;  and 
a  goodly  display  of  these  weapons  was  on  the  walls  over 
their  heads.  Again  they  eyed  me  in  silence,  one  only 
ushering  me  to  his  officer,  with  a  word  and  a  bow ;  and 
again  their  appearance  and  manner,  now  added  to  by  their 
situation,  interested  me. 

I  was  not  sumptuously  entertained,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, under  all  the  circumstances ;  yet  our  dinner  was  a 
good  English  one,  and  our  wines  not  to  be  found  fault  with. 
But,  in  truth,  we  wanted  little  else  than  one  another's  con. 
versation  to  pass  a  very  pleasant  evening, — or  part  of 
one,  I  should  have  said. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  an  hour,  when,  once  or  twice, 
your  brother  paused,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  some 
attention.  I  heard  a  dull  sullen  noise,  but  thought  it  the 
mixed  boom  and  clatter  of  the  sea  and  the  shingles,  coming 
up  to  us,  a  good  distance  from  the  beach,  to  the  high 
ground  on  which  the  tower  stood,  and  again  deadened  by 
the  thickness  of  the  tower  s  walls. 

*'  No,"  said  Alexander,  smiling,  '^  I  know  all  modifica- 
tions of  sea  sounds  somewhat  better  than  you  can,  and  I 
swear  to  you  this  is  none  of  them :  it  comes  from  the 
village,  and  is  formed  of  human  voices." 

"  What  can  it  be,  then  }  Hood  has  long  ago  removed 
himself  out  of  danger,"  I  observed. 

'^  I  hope  so ;  yet  I  have  suspected  that  he  seemed  half 
inclined,  at  our  partings  to  linger  out  the  day,  if  not 'the 
evening,  in  the  village,  perhaps  with  an  old  crony  or  two 
— Hollo!"  he  went  on,  sitting  upright,  and  brightening 
into  interest,  as,  along  with  the  repetition  of  the  distant 
and  disagreeable  noise,  a  woman  was  heard  talking  rapidly, 
and  almost  in  screams,  outside  the  tower. 

The  man  who  had  conducted  me  in,  and  afterwards 
attended  table,  entered  in  some  a^tation ;  and  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  his  officer  answered,  that  '^  a  girl  what  used  to 
make  up  things  for  Lieutenant^  Hood"  was  abroad,  and 
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brought  word  that  Hood  had  not  left  the  village^  but  hfi^ 
dined  with  friends  at  the  Anchor;  and  that  the  old 
smuggler's  funeral  passing  bj,  followed  by  crowds  from 
all  parts^  and  himself  left  for  show  in  his  coffin^  the 
people  had  surrounded  the  inn^  and  were  now  calling  fpr 
Lieutenant  Hood^>  and  groaning^  and  hissing  him^  men^ 
women^  and  children;  and^  in  fine,  Martha  Huggett 
earnestly  entreated  the  new  lieutenant  to  hasten  with  aU 
his  force  to  the  Anchor,  and  hinder  mischief,  before  it  was 
too  late. 

Making  little  of  the  girl's  fuss,  and  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  soundly  rating  the  man  before  him  for  his  confused 
manner  and  story,  your  brother  lost  not  a  moment^  how- 
ever, in  attending  to  this  appeal.  Hastily  putting  on  his 
cap,  after  a  word  to  his  tower's  crew,  he  was  wishii^  me 
a  good  evening.  I  requested  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
him.  He  hesitated,  and  spoke  of  probable  inconvenience 
to  me.  I  pressed  my  suit,  and  we  sallied  forth  together, 
followed  not  only  by  all  of  our  present  garrison,  one  or  two 
excepted,  but  at  a  distance,  and  gradually,  by  all  the 
sentinels  from  the  tower  along  the  cliffs,  as  far  as  the  point 
which  I  have  before  described  to  you:  one  pistol  shpt 
from  the  tower,  taken  up  and  repeated  by  them,  from  one 
to  another,  being  the  signal  to  summon  them  to  our  aid. 

Your  brother  scarce  spoke  a  word  on  our  way  to  the 
village ;  but  I  saw  it  was  not  because  he  was  off  his 
guard,  and  puzzled,  but  rather  because  he  was  deliberately 
making  up  his  mind  to  the  course  best  to  be  pursued.  And 
at  another  look  at  him,  I  felt  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  impetuosity. 

We  were  within  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  scene  of 
disturbance.  Our  path  thither  was  down  the  rather 
abrupt,  slope  of  the  lump  of  ground  upon  which  the  tow^r 
was  based,  then  by  the  edge  of  the  diminishing  cliff,  and, 
.  laatly,  along  the  diingles,  gained  by  rude  .steps,  of  which 
you  have  before  heard.  Not  an  individual  met  us  in  our 
hasty  advance.  Even  Lieutenant  Hood's  laundress  had 
disappeared — Heaven  knows  on  what  business  of  her  own, 
though  lately  I  begin  to  suspect.     We  gained  a  near  view 
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of  the  Anchor — of  its  fronts  in  the  street.     Alexander 
halted  his  men^  and  looked  on  for  a  moment 

A  formidable  crowds  indeed^  surrounded  the  inn^  rolling 
round  it  by  a  passage  and  a  narrow  lane^  at  either  side^  and 
doubtless  closing  again,  at  its  rear.  Women  and  children 
flocked  at  the  skirts  of  the  throng ;  but  the  great  majority 
were  men.  Your  brother  and  I  jumped  upon  an  old  wall, 
which  enabled  us  to  look  down  upon  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  people  were  a  chosen 
number,  wearing  black-crape  hatbands.  Within  them^ 
again,  stood  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  bearing  the  coffin  of  old 
M offit  on  their  shoulders ;  but  the  coffin  was  not  open,  as 
Martha  Huggett  seemed  to  have  intimated.  A  bundle  of 
articles  of  dress  was  heaped  upon  it^  however,  —  doubtless 
the  mortally  stained  clothes  of  the  deceased,  though  the 
increasing  darkness  did  not  allow  me  to  be  sure,  at  the 
moment. 

Every  tongue  called  out  the  name  of  Hood  — ''  Hood ! 
Hood !  to  join  the  funeral !  "  and  between  each  pause,  the 
groanings  and  growHngs  of  the  men,  and  the  gurgHng 
shrieks  of  some  women,  and  the  yelling  of  children^  and 
even  the  barking  and  yelping  of  dogs,  made  a  vile  chorus. 
I  felt,  and  for  an  instant  gave  a  thought  to  the  fearful 
power  of  a  mob ;  although  this,  compared  with  city  mobs^ 
was  insignificant.  With  their  union  of  purpose,  passion, 
and  well-matured  bodily  strength,  I  saw  that  the  people 
before  me  were  able  to  demolish  the  poor  Anchor  inn,  and 
confound  its  very  stones  with  the  shingles  at  hand  on  the 
beach,  if  they  could  in  no  other  way  gratify  their  exas- 
peration,  or  were  not  diverted  from  their  intentions. 

We  glanced  up  at  the  windows  of  the  besieged  house  of 
entertainment.  The  shutters  of  all  of  them  were  closed, 
as  was  the  substantial  hall-door.  But  stones  and  other 
missiles  had  been  begun  to  be  flung  at  the  former  before 
our  arrival,  and  an  impatient  knocking  at  the  latter  now 
gradually  increased  into  furious  thumping  and  crashing. 

'^  This  won't  do,"  said  your  brother  to  me, — observe, 
though  I  have  paused  to  describe  what  I  saw,  we  had  not 
been  looking  on  more  than  half  a  minute,  and  I  believe 
that  few  of  the  crowd  as  yet  noticed  us, — '^  this  won't  do ; 
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ihey  must  be  stopped  directly.  What's  all  this^  lads?'' 
he  called  out^  from  the  top  of  the  old  wall — every  eye 
turned  to  him^  and  there  was  comparative  silence — '^  Stand 
stilly  men.o'- war's  men^"  he  continued^  '*  and  do  not  follow 
me — you  have  no  duty  before  you,  at  present : — tell  me, 
good  lads,  what's  the  matter?" — Here  he  jumped  down, 
and  peaceably,  though  boldly,  approached  them. 

They  renewed  their  cries  for  *'  Hood  !  to  follow  in  the 
funeral!" 

'^  Is  that  all  ?  To  be  sure  he  wiB,  and  so  will  I,  and 
my  men  along  with  me  :  Lieutenant  Hood  has  stopped  for 
the  purpose ;  and  where  *s  the  poor  old  fellow's  wife  ?  I 
had  forgotten  a  message  to  her — where  is  she  ?  here  ?"  he 
bustled  through  them,  towards  the  coffin.  The  people  did 
not  oppose  him  ;  and  I  could  see,  from  my  high  position 
on  the  wall,  only  one  discontented  brow  among  the  bearers 
of  the  corpse,  namely,  that  of  the  young  carpenter,  (now  in 
his  Sunday  attire,  like  the  rest,)  although  he  was  the  person 
who  pointed  out  Mrs.  M offit  to  your  brother,  saying,  in  a 
surly  voice,  '^  There  she  be." 

*^  And  I*m  glad  I've  met  her,"  resumed  the  peace- 
maker :  '^  here,  Mrs.  Moffit,  is  a  slight  parting  gift  from  my 
friend  Lieutenant  Hood,  with  his  sincere  regrets  for  what 
has  happened ;  and  allow  me  to  add  a  trifle  to  it ;  my  men 
ask  leave  to  do  the  same,  as  soon  they  have  finished  a  Httle 
subscription  between  them — pray  taJce  it — or,  your  friend 
here  will  hold  it  for  you : "  he  forced  it  into  another 
woman's  hand.  "  We  are  indeed  all  very  sorry,— very 
sorry  that  our  strict  duty  will  now  and  then  get  us  into 
these  things ;  but  I  say,  my  lads,  some  of  you  ought  to  be 
a  bit  more  cautious  and  sly,  or  not  so  obstinate,  you  know, 
—  that  is,  if  you  will  be  such  cursed  rogues — d'ye  under, 
stand?" — he  smiled  good-humouredly,  and  many  of  the 
rough-minded  fellows  who  heard  him  seemed  amused  at 
his  blundering  good-nature,  as  they  thought.  —  "  And  so, 
fall  back,  now,  from  the  door,  will  you,  and  let  me  up  to 
tell  my  friend  what  you  want  him  to  do :  we  will  be  down 
again  with  you,  arm  in  arm,  as  soon  as  you  get  the  old 
boy,  here,  under  weigh,  in  good  order,  and,  as  I  said— ^ fall 
back,  my  lad,  won't  you  ? "  to  the  young  carpenter,  the 
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only  one  who  now  perdnaciously  obetracted  the  approa^ 
to  the  door: — ^^  as  I  said^  he  shall  have  a  guard  of  honour, 
as  soon  as, — Then  you  wont?"  he  interrupted  hiwip^K 
again  to  expostulate  with  the  carpenter. 

'^  No ! "  was  the  only  reply,  extended  to  a  length  of 
growling  sound. 

^'  Is  this  fair,  lads? '*  appealed  Alexander  to  the  crowd. 

"  Come  along,  SaniAGreeson,"  said  many  voices. 

'^  Do,  Sam — come  along",*'  exhorted  a  girl,  advancing, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  To  my  edification  I 
recognised  our  maid-servant,  Lucy  Peat. 

"  There  now — do — get  away  with  your  sweetheart,*' 
resumed  Alexander,  jokingly. 

'^Sweetheart  ?  what's  that  to  you  if  she  be?  Ill  stand 
none  of  your  nons'ns,"  answered  Sam,  with  a  philosophical 
objection  to  be  spoken  kindly  to,  in  which  some  of  his  class 
are  proficients. 

"  Come,  my  lad,  stand  back,"  pursued  Lieutenant 
Graves,  knocking  at  the  door:  — ''  Mrs.  M(^t,  won't  you 
and  your  friends  call  him  away  ?  " 

"  Nons'ns,  I  say  again,"  repeated  Greeson; — ^^I  have  a 
right  to  stand  here,  and  you've  none  to  bid  me  go  along." 

Your  brother's  last  appeal  to  the  more  reasonable  had 
produced  some  dfect,  reckoning  upon  which,  doubtless,  he 
now  began  to  show  his  tusks.  '^  Is  diere  no  constable  here?  " 
he  demanded. 

"  No  there  bayn't — do  you  take  him  for  a  fool  ?"  con- 
tinued Sam.  The  demand  was  repeated,  but  remained 
unanswered. 

''  Is  there  no  conatable  here,  to  keep  the  King's  peace, 
I  ask  ?"  Alexander's  voice  rose  high : — "  we  have  enough 
.to  keep  it  without  a  constable,"  pointing  to  his  men ;  "  but 
is  there  no  constable  to  make  us  all  quiet  ?  " 

^'  There  be,  sir,"  answered  a  sad,  plaintive  voice,  from 
.the  outskirts  of  the  crowd ;  ^^  liere  be  .two  on  'em ;  and  J 
be  beadle." 

'^  Then,  constables  and  beadle,  come  forward,  and.secure 
this  troublesome  chap." 

"  We  thought  to  do  our  duty  befo;f:e,  sir,  but  they  .used 
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doubtless  one  of  the  lukewarm  constables. 

'^  D'you  hear  that?''  demanded  Sam  Geeson^  with> 
rude  laugh. 

*'  Do  you  continue  to  refuse  me  free  approach  to  this 
door  ?  "  questioned  your  brother. 

And  don't  you  know  ?  "  retorted  the  70ung  rioter. 
Then^  here^  constables!" — and  with  the  promptn^M 
«nd  courage  of  «  young  lion,  Alexander  collared  Geeson^ 
and  pushed  him  back  through  the  crowd. — ^^  Make  way^ 
lads,"  he  cried, — '^  make  way  for  the  only  disturber  of  the 
peace  among  you  !  Constables,  your  duty !  men-o'.wai's 
men,  stand  quiet !  Mrs.  Moffit,  tell  your  friends  what's 
best  for  them  ! — Constables^  here  he's  for  you,  now,  ready 
to  your  hand?— take  care  of  him!" — And  without  the 
slightest  resistance  from  the  law.fearlng  though  law-break- 
ing crowd,  the  young  carpenter  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  of  the  peace,  and  of  their  melancholy  beadle,  the 
most  grotesquely  clad  beadle  I  had  ever  seen.  Doubtl^as^ 
Alexanders  previous  appeals  to  them,  the  friendly  gifts  to 
Mrs.  Moffit,  and  the  promise  to  bestow  unusual  and  un- 
expected honours  on  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  men-o'-war's  men,  had 
helped  to  calm  down  the  exasperation  of  the  generality  of 
the  people,  and  induced  them  to  accept  the  more  penitent 
attendance  of  Hood  upon  the  corpse  of  the  old  smuggler, 
in  lieu  of  whateyer  arbitrary  retaliation  had  been  in  store 
for  him.  I  must  add  that  Miss  Lucy  Peat  played,  with 
her  loud  gabble  and  expostulations  at  the  arrest  of  Geeson, 
a  prominent  though  secondary  part  in  this  scene. 

Lieutenant  Graves  was  again  standing  at  the  inn-door  a 
few  seconds  afterwards,  and  again  knocking  loudly  for 
admission.  He  called  on  '^  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Moffit "  to 
pledge  themselves  to  await  peaceably  his  re-appearance 
with  Hood|  and  they  did  so.  The  landlady  of  the  Anchor 
then  cautiously  opened  the  door,  admitted  him,  and  closed 
and  secured  it  again. 

He  did  not  make  his  appearance  as  soon  as  I  had  su^ 
pected,  and  meantime  some  things  happened  that  drew  mj 
attention. 
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I  saw  about  a  dozen  of  the  least  prepossessing  of  the 
men  of  the  crowd  group  together  at  its  skirts  and  talk 
'  expressively,  pointing  after  Geeson  and  the  constables.  The 
words  ''  the  cage  *'  caught  my  ear^  and  presently  they 
detached  themselves,  foUowed  by  some  twenty  more,  from 
their  friends,  and  walked  hastily  up  the  street. 

At  about  the  moment  of  their  departure,  the  girl  Martha 
Huggett  approached  demurely  towards  the  Anchor,  from 
the  road  leading  to  the  isolated  group  of  houses  and 
cottages  in  one  of  which  I  live,  \yhellier  she  had  come 
upon  that  road  of  a  sudden,  from  some  path  to  the  cliffy 
out  of  our  sight,  I  leave  herself  to  answer.  She  spoke  first 
with  those  of  the  crowd  whom  she  met  first;  then. she 
glided  unobtrusively  through  them,  and  still  whispered 
something,  pointing  cautiously  along  the  line  of  the  coast. 
*  The  movement  which  followed  surprised  me ;  and  I  re- 
membered at  that  moment  a  word  which  Lieutenant  Hood 
had  told  me  about  LiDy  ^Vhite  and  his  lugger.  One  by 
one,  or  two  by  two,  more  than  half  of  those  ostensibly 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  M as  r  Moffit's  funeral,  lounged 
'  off  the  way  Martha  Huggett  had  come,  and  at  a  turn  of  the 
Toad  disappeared  from  view. 

Before  the  last  of  them  had  vanished,  the  shutters  of 
one  of  the  front  windows  of  the  inn  opened,  and  I  perceived 
your  brother  and  Hood  standing  at  the  glass,  plainly  visible 
in  the  candle-light  at  their  backs.  Hood  pointed  after  the 
deserters,  and  seemed  to  impress  something  eagerly  on  his 
companion.  Alexander  threw  up  the  window,  and  asked 
hastily, —  *'  Has  the  funeral  gone  forward  without  us  ?" 

Those  immediately  about  tlie  coffin  answered.  No! 
**  Then  where  have  those  men  gone?"  he  continued — 
*'  What !  ani  I  played  a  trick,  after  all?" — and  he  dis- 
appeared ^ith  Hood  from  the  window,  and  quickly  issued 
into  the  street. 

"  Bury  the  old  man,  now,  in  your  own  way,  and  no 
more  words  about  it ! "  he  said,  sternly: — "  1  repeat,  I  am 
sorry  for  his  death — but  bury  him — bury  him!"  The 
remainder  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  moved 
off  with  the  poor  bandied-about  corpse  of  my  polite  old 
fHend.  ^'  Follow  me,  lads ! " — to  his  stationary  and  patient 
meUi^'- war's  men :— <'  But  what's  to  do  now  ?  " 
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The  two  constables  stumbled  back  towards  the  Anchor^  as 
fast  as  their  efforts  to  hold  Geeson  between  them  permitted : 
the  picturesque  beadle^  flourishing  a  very  curious  badge 
of  office,  was  running  on  much  faster  before  them.  Some 
of  those  who  had  stolen  away  to  rescue  the  young  car- 
penter followed ;  and  two  gentlemen  on  horseback  trotted 
after  them. 

"  Beware  a  riot ! "  cried  the  foremost  horseman^  in  whom 
I  recognised  Earl  Lintern ;  the  other  was  his  son  George. 
*'  I  have  been  but  tardily  informed  of  these  matters; 
but  now  that  a  magistrate  is  here^  beware  a  riot,  I  say^ 
young  man,  and  you,  fellows,  who  press  on  him.  Constables, 
back  with  him  to  the  cage." 

"  'T  will  never  hold  him,  such  a  night  as  this  be,  my 
Lord,"  replied  one  of  the  constables. 

^'  Then,  sir,"  continued  the  magistrate,  addressing 
Alexander,  (the  Honourable  George  Allen  had  intercepted 
the  still  afflicted  Lucy  Peat,  and  was  whispering  to  her, 
at  his  stirrup,)  —  "  then,  sir,  allow  me  to  call  on  you  for 
temporary  assistance,  in  the  name  of  the  King's  peace, 
particularly  as  I  understand  that  't  is  you  have  a  charge 
against  this  foolish  lad." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?  I  beg  pardon,  but  my  time 
is  precious." 

Keep  him  in  your  tower,  sir,  till  he  can  be  sent  to 
gaol." 

With  all  my  heart,  sir — bring  him  along,  lads,  con- 
stables and  all ;  though  —  there  —  good  evening,  sir : 
—  Mr.  Mutford  "  as  he  passed  me,  "  good  evening  to 
you,  too,  at  last. 

^'  Let  me  see  it  out,''  I  pleaded,  and  kept  on  by  his 
side. 

We  gained  the  steps  which  led  up  from  the  shingles  to 
the  path  to  the  tower.  There  Lieutenant  Graves  detached 
half  of  his  men  along  the  sea's  edge,  and  they  parted  from 
us,  making  all  speed.  We  arrived,  with  the  other  half, 
the  constables  and  Geeson,  at  the  tower,  and  the  latter  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  few  people  whom  its  com- 
mander had  left  to  hold  it  secure  in  his  absence.  Then  be 
wished  the  constables  good  night,  and  bidding  the  man 
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who  knew  best  ''  the  path  to  the  Three  Williams^  lead 
the  way^  we  all  etiudc  direct  into  the  narrow  track  by  the 
eliff 's  edge^  and  pushed  forward  at  a  trot. 

I  aaked  what  was  the  matter^  notwithstanding  that  I 
had  my  own  saspicions. 

''  The  admirable  rascak  ! "  answered  yoor  brother :  "  I 
do  belieye  they  have  sncceeded  in  as  wdl-planned  and  as 
welI«performed  a  scheme  as  rogues  and  smugglers  ever 
attempted !  Hood  is  sure  of  it.  But  we  shall  see.  At 
present^  't  is  lost  time  talking.     We  shall  see ! " 

^'  Lugger^  standing  out  from  shore ! "  cried  our  guide, 
stopping  a  moment^  and  pointing  down  to  the  sea. 

"  It  is^  by  heavens  !  "  said  Alexander.  For  my  own 
part^  I  aaw^  indeed,  a  dark  something  in  motion  on  the 
sea  below  us,  but  a  good  way  on.  '^  Steady,  lads,  and 
silence ;  we  may  meet  some  of  them  above  ;  and  if  the 
rest  of  us  have  sense,  they  ought  to  surprise  some  more 
by  the  water  s  edge  —  but  no,  confound  their  stupidity !  ** 
we  heard  pistols  discharged  under  us  —  "  there 's  a  signal 
to  baffle  every  one  but  the  smugglers  —  ay,  themselves 
who  make  it — lubbers  !  that  couldn't  wait  for  a  short  shot 
and  close  grappling  !     Up,  however  !  " 

We  continued  along  the  track  I  have  described  to  you^ 
dear  Graves,  not  eventually  striking  a  little  inland,  how- 
ever, as  I  had  formerly  done.  Having  come  in  view  of 
the  bleak  and  round  summit  of  the  point,  we  proceeded  by 
the  very  high  difi^  over  the  sea. 

'^  Three  Williams  a«head,"  said  our  guide,  pointing  to 
three  remarkable  tall  conical  piles  of  chalk,  which  shot  up 
to  the  level  of  the  cliff  in  this  point,  ffom  its  base,  but 
without  touching  it. 

"  Speak  lower,  and  a  sharp  look  out,"  answered  your 
brother.  The  man  gained  the  perfect  level  of  the  land  at 
the  cliff's  verge  before  us.  Mid  gave  another  announce, 
ment. 

*^  Smugglers  ahead,  but  making  off!" 

We  sprang  on,  and  quickly  gaining  his  advantage  in 
position  over  us,  I  saw,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
'4idvance,  groups  of  dark  figures  hurrying  to  the  right,  in- 
land.    Vehicles  of  different  kinds,  carts,  light  and  heavy^ 


gig%  flies,  (and,  peradTentare,  one  of  the  latter^  frmn  iti 
general  make  and  air,  in  the  distance,  might  have  had  the 
honour  to  be  whirled  off  by  two  steeds  called  '^  Harris 
Mils,"  and  ^^Polly,  Missis/')  were  in  rapid  motion  before 
them.  We  heard  no  sound  of  feet,  of  horses,  or  of 
wheels,  on  the  soft  but  elastic  and  almost  trackless  sward ; 
hut  something  like  the  jingle  of  chain^hamesa  now  and 
then  struck  on  our  ears. 

^'  Chase  them,  every  roan!"  was  your  l»other's  com* 
mand,  instantly  given :  "  chase  them !  at  least  to  the 
next  village,  or  until  they  quite  distance  you ;  and  look 
out  for  me,  hereabouts — perhaps  they  have  left  something 
or  some  one  behind ;  111  see." 

His  men  directly  left  us  alone,  running  in  tlie  track  of 
the  smugglers,  who  had  already  disappeared,  however, 
down  into  one  of  the  spacious  wild  valleys  formed  by  the 
inland  dipping  of  the  point. 

I  walked  with  Alexander,  still  by  the  difis,  to  the 
Three  Williams.  We  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  a 
very  precipitous  track,  beginning  at  their  verge,  and  wind* 
ing  adg.xag  down  the  nearly  perpendicular  face  of  the 
chalky  precipice. 

'^  This  is  the  spot  of  which  Hood  told  me>"  said  your 
brother ;  "  and  here  they  not  only  work  their  tubs,  and 
other  lighter  though  more  valuable  articles,  up  from  the 
beach,  with  ropes  and  huge  baskets,  but,  he  affirms,  come 
up  themselves,  with  great  loads  on  their  backs." 

"  Impossible,''  I  observed,  ^^  for  the  latter  achievement, 
at  least ;  see,  there  does  not  appear  a  stay  for  the  hand, 
scarce  a  spot  for  the  foot,  and  't  is  a  hundred  yards,  at  leas^ 
to  the  shingles." 

'^  Keep  your  eye  looking  down,*'  he  resumed,  '^  and 
you  may  find  yourself  undeceived." 

"  How  ?  '*  I  asked,  following  his  advice. 

**  Note  the  third  turn  that  the  track  takes,"  he  whis- 
pered :  ''  does  nothing  (lie  on  your  breast,  but  still  look 
dose,) — does  nothing  stir  over  it?" 

Thus  instructed,  my  eyes  sharpene4»  and  I  certainly 
saw  something  move  cautiously  upward. 

'^  And  't  is  a  woman,  too,"  he  continued^  '^  and  ao  I 
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am  glad  to  be  sared  from  what,  perbaps,  mj  duty  mnst 
bave  told  me  to  do,  had  it  been  a  man  ;  don't  you  notice 
the  dress  ?  a  bonnet  and  a  black  spencer  ?  " 

'^  No,"  I  replied,  *'  there  my  optical  powers  fail  me- 
But  the  person,  whoever  it  is,  seems  now  stationary." 

''  Yes ;  I  understand.  She  has  been  sent  up  Arom  the 
rascals  below  to  see  how  matters  go  on  here,  and  now 
know,  by  the  silence,  that  all  is  well,  or,  at  least,  pretty 
well.  And  that  tells  badly,  too,  for  my  men  on  the  beach. 
They  have  been  either  beaten  back,  or  eluded :  the  latter, 
I  think  ;  nay,  any  thing  else  is  impossible.  And  see ;  the 
petticoat  scout  now  returns  to  make  her  report.*' 

The  figure  was  indeed  quickly  descending,  and  soon  faded 
ftoiti  our  eyes. 

^^  WeD,"  I  resumed,  after  rather  a  long  pause  between 
UB,  during  which  I  am  sure  we  were  thinking  of  very 
difierent  matters,  ^'  't  is  worth  any  thing  at  all  to  be  here, 
at  this  hour,  lying  on  onr  chins  on  this  fine  precipice, 
over  the  sea,  with  a  gusty  breeze  around  us,  unknown  in 
the  flat  world  of  villages  and  towns  below,  and  the  sea-birds, 
that  your  men's  pistols  have,  frightened  from  their  sleep, 
flitting  and  sweeping  like  birds  in  dreams,  half-way  from 
us  to  the  sea,  and  the  mysterious  sea  itself  working  and 
throeing  away,  away,  without  sound  or  apparent  motion, 
but  still  in  its  endless  labour, — in  the  moonless  and  starless 
dark,  we  can't  tell  where,  or  how,  or  why,  or " 

"  Stop — I  beg  your  pardon — that's  all  very  pretty,  but 
I  think  I  see  a  rope  over  the  clifi^,"  interrupted  your  bro- 
ther ;  '^  all  very  pretty,  I  say ;  only,  ever  since  I  became 
midshipman,  with  more  of  the  sea,  and  all  about  it,  than 
you  can  now  enjoy,  to  contemplate  at  my  leisure,  I  have 
often  preferred  my  hammock —  1 11  read  it  with  you,  any 
day  you  like,"  he  continued,  rising  ;  "  now  I  want  to  look 
at  this — ^ay,  I  thought  so!  some  of  their  tackle  left  be. 
hind  —  see!" 

I  followed  him  a  few  paces.  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
thick  rope,  which  was  secured  in  the  soil  at  our  feet  by 
iron  hooks,  and  which  fell  tight  over  the  edge  of  the  clifi^: 
*^  and  there  's  another,"  he  continued,  pointing  a  few  yards 
pnward,  '^  and  are  both  laden^  or  empty  ?  let 's  try :  a 
band^herel" 
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I  grasped  the  fint  discovered  rope  with  him^  and  we  be- 
gan to  pull  at  it  together  might  and  main.  We  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  few  coils :  but  while  all  my  strength  was 
lavished  upon  a  renewed  effort^  I  suddenly  felt  my  arms  se- 
cured by  two  men  at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
that  my  friend  behind  me  could  ejaculate^  and  —  heaven 
forgive  him — imprecate  a  litde^  as  he  did^  only  because  he 
was  treated  in  the  same  unceremonious  way. 

'^  Want  to  know  as  what  the  baskets  be  loaded  or  empty. 
Lieutenant  ? ''  demanded  a  strange  and  deep  voice,  though 
not  an  ill-tempered  one ;  *'  try,  then,  you  and  your  friend 
Mr.  Mutford  ! "  And  while  we  manfully  and  vainly  re- 
sisted, dear  Graves,  as  men,  and  vain  ones  might,  I  call 
earth  and  sea  to  witness  that  we  were  forced  separately 
into  the  separate  baskets  at  the  ends  of  the  two  ropes, 
which  our  accommodating  eavesdroppers  promptly  hauled 
up  to  the  table-land,  dropped  without  an  apology  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  permitted  to  descend,  cautiously 
and  providently,  to  save  us,  I  suppose,  from  chance  buflfets 
against  the  chalk  (now  hard  enough,  notwithstanding  my 
former  poetical  objections).  And  so,  down  and  down  we 
swung :  we,  I  own  ;  for  I  have  reason  to  know  that  your 
brother  accompanied  me,  at  a  little  distance,  in  his  own 
particular  basket,  though,  at  the  time,  I  own  I  did  not  see 
him ;  no,  nor  think  of  him  either,  nor  scarcely  care  about 
him ;  my  chief  solicitude  being  exercised  in  clinging  dose 
to  the  rope  of  my  personal  destiny,  keeping  myself  steady 
in  my  aerial  bark  of  osier,  and  petitioning  Heaven,  that, 
as  I  rested  an  instant  on  a  frail  projection,  or  slid  down 
an  inward  curving  of  the  smuggler's  desperate  track,  or 
swung  at  the  mercy  of  my  guardian  angePs  and  of  their 
hands,  I  might  not  become  shingle-material,  or,  at  the 
best,  a  morsel  of  breakfast  for  the  next  shore-exploring 
young  shark. 

Let  me  not  boast.  I  had  not  my  presence  of  mind  at 
hand  at  the  moment  that  I  must  have  safdy  touched  the 
beach ;  and  nothing  do  I  remember  till  I  found  myself 
dose  by  your  brother,  hurried  onward  by  the  sea's  edge. 
I  believe  the  considerate  sooundreb  had  suffered  to  find 
its  way  down  my  throat  a  drop  or  two  of  brandy.     Cer^ 
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tamly^  though  my  ideas  oontunied  a  little  oonfiiaed,  my 
bodily  Btrength  became  recruited ;  not  sufficiently^  how- 
ever^ to  eren  attempt  to  resut  the  oyer-mastering  force 
which  hurried  me  along,  ankle  deep  in  the  diingles  at  one 
moment,  at  the  next  running  over  the  smooth,  cool  sand ; 
and  it  appeared  that  your  brother  was  equally  ineompe- 
tent  to  control  his  involuntary  motion. 

''  What  do  you  want?"  I  hesrd  him  ask. 

''  Mean  you  no  harm.  Lieutenant,"  some  one  answered 
him ;  "  and  all  we  want  is  Sam  Geeson,  out  of  your 
tower,  88.,  to  let  him  go  to  work  for  his  old  mother  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  He  shaill  stay  there  till  he  is  removed  to  >  gaol," 
replied  Alexander. 

*'  We  11  see,  sir,"  croaked  a  second  voice,  thoi^  still 
not  savagely  ;  and  they  continued  to  help  us  along. 

*'  Have  a  care  what  you  are  about,"  resumed  Lieutenant 
Graves,  '^  my  men  will  meet  you  here." 

*^  Never  fear,  sir^"  returned  the  first  speaker. 

'*  The  scoundrels  !  have  they  run  from  you  ?  " 

'^  Didn't  say  that.  Lieutenant ;  but  the  coast  be  clear,  at 
any  rate.  Have  you  never  in  your  life  followed  a  false 
chase  yourself,  sir  ?  " 

'  Alexander  allowed  an  impatient  and  bitter  ejaculation  to 
escape  him.  There  was  a  pause  —  I  mean  in  speaking, 
only ;  and  I  ventured  to  ask,  -^  "  And  what  have  /  done  ? 
what  do  you  want  of  iTte?" 

.  '^  You,  sir  ?  Nothing  at  all ;  only,  as  it  happens  you 
be  the  Lieutenant's  friend,  by  his  side  when  we  bor- 
rowed him,  we  want  to  keep  you  and  him  together,  don't 
you  see,  just  to  keep  ymi  from  not  remembering  to  tell 
people  where  he  might  be  found,  supposing  you  to  have 
your  own  way,  you  know." 

*'  Oh,  I  know,"  I  said ;  and  on  still  they  forced  ns, 
no  matter  how  gently,  until  at  length  we  stopped  at  a 
point  at  the  base  of  the  bare  cliff,  where  rude  steps  —  per. 
haps  twenty  of  them, — ascended  to  a  yawning  orifice, 
some  ten  feet  high,  and  six  broad.  The  tide  was  only  be- 
ginning to  come  in ;  otherwise  we  could  not  have  gained 
this  spot :  for,  dark  as  it  was,  I  saw  the  damp  mark  of 
high- water  more  than  half  way  up  the  steps. 


We  ascended  to  the  opening  of  the  cave^  —  as  such  it 
proved  to  be^  though  an  artificial  one.  We  first  entered 
an  outward  chamber^  or^  if  you  like^  ante-room^  lower 
than  the  height  of  the  entrance.  Here  all  was  pitchy 
darkness.  A  light  gleamed  further  inward ;  and  a  man, 
who^  I  presume,  had  expected  us^  presently  appeared 
standing  in  a  kind  of  archway^  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
Obeying  some  friendly  hints,  we  apjM-oached  him^  and  he 
ushered  us,  through  the  archway,  into  a  rather  spacious 
and  lofty  apartment.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  of  any  par- 
ticular form^  square,  or  rounds  or  oblong,  or  that  its  ceil, 
ing  was  flat,  or  coyed ;  it  bore^  however,  at  a  glance^  the 
features  of  a  handicraft  excayation^  or^  at  leasts  of  a  na. 
tural  one  much  modified^  if  not  enlarged.  There  "were 
recesses,  shaped  into  shelyes,  around  its  walls,  if  so  they 
are  to  be  called :  there  were  others,  with  a  seat  left^  cer. 
tainly  for  resting  the  limbs ;  and  there  was  a  large  flat 
platform  in  about  the  middle  of  the  chamber^  apparently 
to  serve  as  a  bed,  with  or  without  other  appurtenances. 
Moreover,  I  descried  hundreds  of  inscriptions  on  the  sides 
of  the  sea-cavern ;  some,  names  only ;  others,  more  pro. 
fuse  effusions,  yet  to  be  deciphered,  and  comprehended, 
and  admired. 

"  What  thieves'  den  is  this  ?  "  asked  Alexander,  of  the 
only  man  who  now  visibly  attended  on  us. 

"  Never  heard  of  Arthur's  hole,  sir }"  demanded  the 
fellow,  in  return,  touching  his  hat  quite  obsequiously^  and 
smiling.  Your  brother  impatiently  answered  that  he  had 
not ;  I,  that  I  had ;  as,  indeed,  the  local  fame  of  the  place 
did  not  fail  to  reach  my  ears  during  my  gossiping  enquiries 
at  the  village,  after  every  thing,  of  every  body ;  though 
this  was  my  first  visit  to  Arthur  s  hole.  And  1  proceeded 
to  enquire  if  it  had  not  been  made  a  good  while  since  by 
an  eccentric  clergyman,  whom  some  people  considered  a 
little  mad,  partly  to  serve  himself  as  a  retreat  from  the 
world,  partly  to  hold  out  a  chance  refuge  to  the  crews  (^ 
ships  which  might  be  wrecked  on  that  dangerous  point  of 
the  coast  ? 

^'  All  right,  what  I  said,"  the  man  observed ;  '^  and  it 
was  hard  to  tell  if  it  had  ever  done  any  ship's  crew  any 
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good^  during  the  life  of  its  owner^  though  here  he  used  to 
sit,  every  stormy  nighty  showing  as  much  lights  seaward^ 
as  might  he  seen  a  good  way  off:  lately^  however^  to  our 
informant's  own  knowledge^  the  crew  of  the  Lord  Cran. 
don^  an  £a8t.Indiaman^  would  have  perished  to  a  man^ 
hut  that  Arthur's  hole  was  at  hand  when  she  struck ;  in 
fact^  her  bowsprit  had  run  into  the  outward  mouth  of  the 
excavation^  and  thus  many  hands  were  enabled  to  jump  on 
the  floor^  abroad,  and  secure  her  cable ;  otherwise  the  {KX>r 
people  of  the  coast  might  have  witnessed  as  fine  a  wreck 
as  die  winds  and  waves  ever  sent  them." 

^'  And  was  it  known  what  causes  had  driven  the  reve- 
rend Arthur  to  live  alone  in  the  cave  ? "  I  went  on  to 
ask,  while  your  brother  flung  himself,  sitting,  into  a  recess. 

I  was  answered  that  he  did  not  always  live  here,  but 
only  on  very  stormy  nights,  at  home  or  abroad^  as  it  hap- 
pened. 

'^  What  did  that  mean?" 

"  Why,  when  he  thought  the  wind  was  high  enough  on 
the  sea  to  drive  in  a  ship  or  a  boat,  he  came  to  his  cavern 
to  try  and  do  good,  though  it  might  be  a  calm  at  home ; 
and  just  as  often,  a  storm  at  home  sent  him  here,  fair 
weather  or  foul,  for  peace-sake."  Still  I  pressed  for  an 
explanation,  and  the  fellow  added,  with  a  grin,  that  the 
poor  parson  used  to  have  a  wife  at  home. 

Lieutenant  Graves  changed  the  conversation  by  de- 
manding if  his  friend  and  himself  were  to  be  detained  in 
this  place? 

He  was  told  that  young  Sam  Geeson,  the  carpenter,  had 
a  good  many  relations  and  friends,  and  that  they  woidd  be 
very  much  obliged  if  the  Lieutenant  relented  a  little  to- 
wards him. 

And  who  dared  to  keep  him,  Alexander,  a  prisoner  in 
Arthur  s  hole,  provided  he  did  not  relent  ? 

Every  one  would  be  sorry  to  do  any  such  thing ;  and 
yet,  abundance  of  those  friends  and  relations  waited  in  the 
outer  room  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  Lieutenant;  and  if 
that  bargain  were  not  quickly  entered  into,  the  sea  itself 
would  then  dare  to  hinder  us  from  getting  home  for  the 
night :  though  it  was  only  to  say  that  Sam  was  free,  and 
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we  might  all  leare  Arthur's  hole  with  scarce  a  wet  shoe^ 
as  the  tide  had  only  just  hegun  to  turn. 

''  Go  out  to  your  cousins  and  hrother-worthies/'  said 
Alexander ;  and  when  our  attendant  had  obeyed  his  com- 
mand^ he  asked  my  opinion  of  what  was  to  be  done^  first 
giving  his  own  views. 

^'  1  have  no  great  quarrel  with  this  Sam  Geeaon,"  he  said^ 
'^  and  don't  see  that  he  has  done  mucb^  after  all,  to  get  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  have  his  stupidity  magnified 
to  something  enormous :  so,  on  that  account  1  feel  little 
ze|d  to  hold  him  in  durance  in  my  martello-tower,  parti- 
cularly as  he  retaliates  by  keeping  me,  and  you  along  with 
me,  in  Arthur's  hole.  But  here  is  my  difficulty.  Sam 
will  be  connected,  right  or  wrong,  with  the  smuggling  ad. 
ventures  of  this  night ;  and  if  I  send  word  to  the  tower  to 
have  him  shoved  across  the  bridge,  folk  may  say  that  I 
liberated  a  smuggler  out  of  fear  for  myself." 

^'  And  that,  while  a  huge  falsehood  would  not  eventually 
serve  you,"  I  replied.  *'  Cannot  you  arrange  the  matter 
thus  ?  Let  the  law  have  him,  and  charge  what  it  likes 
against  him,  but  do  you  fail  to  support  that  charge,  and 
Sam  must  be  enlarged." 

'^  And  promise  to  that  efiect  to  those  smugglers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  at  once ;  to  guard  against  waiting  the  tide's 
leisure  for  an  escape  from  this  den." 

'*  I  should  still  leave  myself  open  to  the  accusation  of 
compromising  my  duty,"  replied  your  brother ;  "  but  let 
us  see.  My  friends  at  the  helm,  in  London,  are  kind  as 
well  as  able  friends  —  1  will  write  to  them,  plainly  stating 
the  whole  affair ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  some  appre- 
hensions for  my  personal  safety^  as  well  as  for  yours,  in 
the  same  trap  with  me,  and  on  my  account,  will  urge 
them  to  give  me  permission  to  adopt  the  course  you 
suggest :  meantime,  until  an  answer  arrives  to  my  letter, 
I  can  go  very  near  pledging  my  word  to  Master  Geeson's 
friends  and  relations,  that,  although  I  allow  him  to  be  pa- 
raded before  a  magistrate,  he  shall  encounter  no  prosecu- 
tion at  my  hands." 

I  applauded  this  course  as  the  very  best  to  be  taken, 
under  the  circumstances.     Your  brother  called  in  our 
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gaoler^  and  ngnified  it  to  him.  The  man  again  withdrew 
into  the  outer  chamber  of  the  excavation  ;  again  appeared 
before  ua^  and  announced  that  all  was  rights  provided  the 
Lieutenant  gave  the  promise  in  writing.  After  a  moment*a 
demur^  Alexander  consented.  The  sole  question  then  was 
about  pen^  ink^  and  paper ;  and  the  tide^  raising  its  voice 
among  the  nesta  of  black  rocks  a  short  distance  from  Ar- 
thur's hole^  began  to  warn  us  that  it  was  time  to  go  and 
seek  those  articles  somewhere  else^  since  they  did  not  seem 
at  hand  where  we  were. 

Your  brother^  innocently  enough^  I  thought  —  for  cer- 
tainly he  meant  to  keep  faith  with  the  smugglers  —  pro* 
posed  repairing^  at  once^  to  his  tower.  Our  diplomatist 
smiled^  and  remarked  that  there  was  a  gentleman's  house^ 
near  at  hand^  where  we  would  be  sure  to  be  accommo- 
dated; and  thither  we  had  better  go^  as^  he  believed^ 
means  had  been  taken — though  harmless  ones — to  beckon 
the  Lieutenant's  men  off  the  straight  road  to  it.  Alexan- 
der saw  he  must  consent^  for  still  the  admonitions  of  the 
tide  gre'w  louder  and  hoarser. 

Accordingly^  once  more  escorted  by  the  friends  who 
had  received  us  out  of  our  baskets  at  the  bases  of  the 
Three  Williams,  we  descended  the  steps  of  Arthur's  hole, 
and  walked  a  good  distance  along  the  shingles,  still,  how- 
ever, farther  and  farther  from  Alexander's  tower.  They 
kept  us  dose  under  the  cliff,  and  appeared  more  watchful 
than  their  assertions  of  a  dear  coast  seemed  to  justify. 
The  line  of  the  cliff  grew  low,  and  they  moved  on  with 
increased  caution,  making  us  do  the  same.  It  swept  down, 
a  little  way  before  us,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  shingles, 
and  arose  again,  at  some  distance,  leaving  an  opening  or 
gap  from  the  sea  into  the  wild  and  broken  land.  Sud- 
denly we  all  stopped,  hiding  behind  a  projecting  rock. 

"  We  be  sure  you  knows  the  good  of  holding  your 
tongue,  now,  for  a  moment.  Lieutenant  Graves,"  whis-* 
pered  a  surly-browed  though  well-dressed  man,  of  our 
escort  -—  I  recognised  him  —  he  was  the  husband  of  our 
first  landlady,  at  the  sea-houses. 

*'  I  suppose  I  must  be  silent,  though  I  see  what  you 
mean,"  answered  Alexander;  '^ that's  one  of  Lieutenant 
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Oglifl's  men  at  the  other  side  of  the  gap,  and  hif  watch- 
liouse  cannot  be  many  yards  distant.'^ 

*'  Right  and  wrong,  in  a  breath,  sir,''  observed  our 
kind  acquaintance  of  Arthur's  hole ;  "  one  of  Mr.  Oglis's 
men,  sure  enough,  though  the  watch-house  be  not  so 
near  as  you  think  of;  and  we've  only  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  pen  and  ink  shaU  be  yours." 

*'  If  you  hurt  the  man,  I  will  give  the  alarm,  though 
you  murder  me  among  you,"  resumed  your  brother. 

''  Never  fear,  sir,  never  fear ;  you  11  just  look  on,  quietly, 
that's  aU." 

The  speaker  separated  himself  from  his  friends,  as  if  he 
were  to  come  to  issue  with  the  man.o'-war*s  man  single- 
banded,  and  began  to  creep  clear  of  the  cover  of  the  rock, 
which  hitherto  had  screened  us  all  from  hostile  observation. 
The  object  of  his  attention  stood,  as  Alexander  had  said,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  gap,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  again 
gradually  rising  cliff;  and  he  stood  there,  quite  still,  his 
straw-hat  and  white  trousers  forming  patches  against  the 
deep  dead  colour  of  the  sea  and  sky.  Doubtless,  the  noise  of 
the  bursting  waves  upon  the  shingles  must  have  exclusively 
filled  his  ears ;  and  he  seemed  to  gaze  in  solitary  meditation 
upon  them,  except  that  now  and  then  his  head  was  slowly 
turned  in  the  inland  direction  of,  I  conjectured,  his  watch, 
house,  perhaps  to  observe  if  his  comrades  yet  approached  to 
relieve  him  on  his  lonesome  post. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  me  that  our  single  adventurous 
smuggler  could  surprise  this  well-armed  man ;  nay,  that 
any  number  of  our  guards  could  secure  him,  without 
violence.  The  same  opinion  was  whispered  to  me  by 
Alexander.     We  could  only  look  on,  however,  attentively. 

In  a  few  moments  the  smuggler,  after  creeping  qidte 
dose  by  the  base  of  the  diff,  at  his  side  of  the  gap, 
clambered  up  from  the  shingles  into  a  sloping  rent  of  the 
chalk,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him.  Some  time  now  elapsed 
in  suspense,  while  we  all  watched  the  sentinel  of  the  waves. 
He  turned  suddenly  on  his  heel,  and  with  his  back  to  us 
paced  on  his  walk.  His  figure  was  blurring  and  mixing 
with  the  darkness,  when  he  turned  again,  faced  us,  strode 
back  nearly  to  his  first  stand,  and  after  another  look  inland. 
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resumed  his  set  gaze  at  the  sea.  There  was^  however^  a 
slight  change  in  his  position^  and  of  course  in  its  accom- 
paniments. Immediately  at  his  left  shoulder^  the  land  now 
fell  abruptly  to  the  cliffy  at  right  angles^  and  at  the  other 
side  of  its  line  I  conjectured  there  was  also  a  descent.  I 
was  right.  The  smuggler^  after  having  doubtless  taken  a 
wide  range  to  avoid  crossing  the  gap^  slowly  put  up  his 
head  over  that  line^  and  we  were  wondering  what  he  would 
do^  when  he  jumped  upon  the  sentinel^  seizing  him  tightly 
in  his  arms,  and  dragging  him  to  the  ground.  This  seemed 
the  signal  for  others  to  come  to  his  aid.  Master  Brown^ 
snatching  a  large  folded  sack  from  the  shoulders  of  a  man 
before  him,  and  saying  to  your  brother,  ^^  Never  fear,  stfll, 
sir  ;  it  be  only  an  old  trick,"  bounded  to  his  comrade's  side, 
two  others  following  him.  Then  we  all  moved  slowly 
towards  the  scene  of  exploit ;  and  when  your  brother  and 
I  arrived  there,  no  man-o*-war*s  man  was  visible,  only  the 
sack  instead,  on  the  ground,  well  filled,  tied  hard  at  the 
neck,  and  rolling  about,  as  if  of  its  own  accord.  I  could 
scarce  repress  my  laughter  at  the  sight ;  and  I  saw  that  as 
your  brother  stared  curiously  at  the  grotesque  object,  he 
had  as  much  difficulty  in  keeping  a  stern  disapproving 
frown  on  his  brow. 

Our  conductors  now  expressed  their  belief  that  if  they 
had  but  a  van  or  a  fly  at  hand  we  might  gain  our  des- 
tination without  farther  impediment.  And  even  as  they 
spoke,  a  fly  came  noiselessly,  though  rapidly,  down  a  falling 
valley,  which  opened  before  us,  and  as  it  drew  near,  I  re- 
cognised in  its  driver  my  old  friend  Mas*r  Fox. 

''  Good  night,  good  night,"  he  said,  approaching  us ; 
"  has  any  one  seen  my  company  hereabouts  ?  I  be  blowed, 
but  I'm  afeard  all's  not  right  with  the  poor  gentlefolk: 
they  left  me  here,  at  about  twelve  o'clock  to-day  to  go  a 
pleasure-boating,  and " 

*'  Never  you  mind,  Mas'r  Fox,"  interrupted  Master 
Brown ;  "  here  be  another  and  as  good  a  load  for  you ;  so, 
your  time  bayn't  lost." 

*'  What !  who  ?"  demanded  Fox,  jumping  down:  '^ bless 
me,  if  it  ain't  our  new  lieutenant  at  our  tower !  and 
Mr.  Mutford,  too !     Well,  I  be  blowed ! " 
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Up  with  you/'  exhorted  Brown. 
Take  care  what  youVe  a-doing,  lads^"  remonstrated 
Master  Fox^  seriously,  "  against  these  gentlefolk  and  my- 
self; it's  a  riiame  for  you  all,  I  tell  you." 

"  Go  along,  or  the  fly  must  go  without  you,"  persisted 
Brown:  ^^ jigger  me,  hut  I  think  you  he  turning  jest 
into  earnest,  you  he  chawing  ahout  it  so  long." 

And  with  various  other  ejaculations,  and  many  sighs. 
Fox  continued  to  play  his  innocent  part,  calling  on  me,  all 
the  time  he  helped  me  into  his  fly,  with  your  brother  and 
three  of  the  smugglers,  (a  fourth  was  to  sit  heside  him,  on 
his  perch,)  to  take  notice  how  much  against  his  will,  and 
how  much  in  the  teeth  of  his  lawful  calling,  at  this  hour 
of  the  night,  he  was  forced,  &c. 

"  Get  along  with  you  up  to  Mr.  Linnock's  house,"  were 
the  directions  given  to  our  charioteer ;  and  away  we  rolled 
over  the  springing  sod,  now  ascending,  now  descending, 
lumps  and  sweeps  of  wild  grazing  ground  only  around  us  ; 
not  a  tree,  a  road,  a  house  in  sight ;  and  I  must  notice  that 
I  could  not  help  enjoying  the  strange  ride,  with  its  strange 
scenery  and  companionship,  animate  and  inanimate,  and 
its  occasion ;  and  the  cheery  breeze  that  we  cut  through, 
and  the  low.built  and  almost  starless  heavens  over  our 
heads. 

In  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  we  got  upon  a  rude  road,  or 
track ;  and  in  another,  entered  a  most  isolated  village, — a 
few  cottages  built  at  the  bases  of  two  confronting  little  hills, 
and  continuing  and  ending  with  their  short  sweep.  It 
was  past  eleven  o'clock,  as  our  watches  informed  us ;  yet 
few  of  the  inmates  of  this  solitary  hamlet  seemed  yet 
retired  to  rest.  Feeble  lights  glimmered  through  most 
of  the  windows  of  the  low-roofed  houses  ;  and  as  our  fly 
clattered  by,  many  a  head,  male  and  female,  was  thrust 
observantly  through  the  half  closed  doors.  I  accounted  to 
myself  for  the  late  hours  kept  by  the  primitive  inhabitants 
upon  this  night. 

We  left  the  village  behind  us,  and  proceeded  under  the 
shelter  of  a  row  of  trees,  occasionally,  but  as  often  over 
unplanted,  uncultivated,  and  unenclosed  ground.  A  good 
•ized  house  appeared  before  us,  blackening  against  the 
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sufficiently  black  sky ;  and^  unlike  the  bustling  hamlet^  not 
sending  us  an  inviting  ray  from  its  windows.  We  passed 
thatched  and  tiled  buildings,  seemingly  belonging  to  it,  and 
pools  of  water,  peered  into  each  by  a  stunted  thorn  or  oak. 
We  arrived  at  a  wall  which  surrounded  it,  or  rather  at  a 
gateway  in  the  wall ;  but  the  gate,  apparently  in  a  neglected 
condition,  offered  no  impediment  to  our  progress,  and  we 
entered  a  spacious  though  littered  yard,  and  drew  up  before 
the  house,  welcomed  by  a  strange  mixture  of  sounds ;  the 
hoarse  barking  and  baying  of  dogs  of  monstrous  uae  and 
hideous  aspects,  the  cursing  of  men  and  boys  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  keep  them  quiet,  or  at  least  guiltless  of  our 
blood,  and  the  merry  tingling  of  a  piano-forte  within  the 
house,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  merrier  notes  of 
female  laughter. 

I  glanced  up  at  the  windows  of  the  building.  They 
were  secured  with  substantial-looking  shutters  within,  and 
iron  bars  without ;  one  of  our  conductors  knocked  at  a  door 
for  admission.  It  was  not  in  the  front  of  the  house,  nor 
like  a  chief-entrance  door,  but  lay  in  one  of  the  many 
angles  of  the  uncouthly-built  edifice,  and  was  low,  narrow, 
and  arched  at  top ;  yet  it  seemed  the  only  one  of  which  we 
could  avail  ourselves.  It  opened.  A  woman,  tidily  dressed, 
a  maid  servant,  as  I  afterwards  found,  appeared  at  it,  with 
a  candle.  Master  Brown,  after  whispering  to  me,  *'  Pray, 
Mr.  Mutford,  forget  you  have  known  me  before,"  requested 
permission  of  Mrs.  Linnock  to  write  a  line,  on  important 
business.  She  retired  ;  and  soon  re-appeared  with  another 
female,  a  young,  pretty,  laughing,  fashionably  attired,  and 
not  very  vulgar.mannered  girl,  who  said,  addressing  us,  that 
her  father  was  from  home,  but  in  his  name,  she  ofi^ed  us 
the  accommodations  we  required ;  and  she  paused  at  the 
door,  as  if  to  usher  us  herself  into  the  house. 

Perhaps  your  brother  had  previously  felt  some  rdiuctance 
to  pass  in ;  now  he  stepped  down  readily,  however,  with  a 
smiling  face ;  I  quickly  followed  him.  Miss  £liza  Linnock, 
as  I  afterwards  learned  was  her  name,  taking  little  notice 
of  me,  (I  did  not  wonder,  nor  was  I  jealous  of  your 
gallant-looking  brother,)  stood  aside  at  the  door,  and 
motioned  him  forward.     At  the  sight  of  a  narrow,  crooked 
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passage^  vaulted  over  head^  he  hesitated  an  instant 
'^  Come,"  she  said,  laughing, — 

<*  On  Heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !  ** 

And  answering  her,  hy  going  on  with  the  quotation,  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  present  prison,  I  meekly 
following  him. 

Miss  £liza,  tripping  lightly  along  the  flagged  passage, 
opened  a  door  to  the  left,  and  showed  us  into  a  small 
parlour :  only  one  of  the  smugglers  accompanied  us,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  with  whom  we  had  held  no  previous 
communication — if  indeed  we  had  seen  his  face  before. 
Candles  were  on  a  table,  but  still  pen,  ink,  and  paper  did 
not  appear ;  our  young  hostess,  however,  promised  to 
return  with  them ;  and  leaving  us  a  moment,  came  back, 
indeed,  bearing  a  nice  rose-wood  writing  desk,  which  she 
recommended  as  her  own ;  and  then  she  withdrew  a  second 
time. 

'^  You  wait  for  this  undertaking  I've  promised  ?  "  your 
brother  asked  of  the  mute  though  not  unobservant  smug- 
gler. The  man  nodded,  politely,  as  no  doubt  he  thought. 
Alexander  soon  wrote  it,  read  it  out,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
*'  It  was  all  right  —  but  would  Lieutenant  Graves  be  so 
good-natured  as  just  to  write  another  line  to  his  men  at 
the  tower,  telling  them  to  let  young  Geeson  go  before  the 
magistrate  without  delay  ? '' 

I  can  manage  all  that,  myself,"  answered  Alexander, 

as  I  shall  be  at  my  tower  as  soon  as  any  one  else  could 
get  to  it  for  me :  —  tell  the  little  lad  who  drove  us  here 
that  we  are  ready  for  another  ride." 

'^  That  little  lad  be  gone  home,  sir,"  said  the  smug-, 
gler.  <*  Your  brother  stormed  unmeasuredly  at  poor  Mas- 
ter Fox.  And  what  was  to  be  done,  then  ?  Would  the 
people  of  the  house  we  were  in  supply  us  with  horses 
—  or  were  there  any  at  hand  —  suppose  in  the  hamlet  we 
had  passed  ?  or  could  we  be  guided  a-foot  to  his  tower  ? 
How  far  was  it  off?" 

Six  miles,  by  the  shortest  cut :  though  it  made  little 
difference  how  far  or  how  near  it  might  be  :    surely  Lieu-.' 
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tenant  Graves  did  not  think  of  seeing  it  again  nntil  an 
answer  could  come  to  the  letter  he  proposed  writing  to 
London?  or  until  Sam  Geeson  was  a  free  man^  at  all 
erents? 

Alexander  now  h^an  to  open  his  eyes ;  and  along  with 
a  good  deal  of  exclamation^  and  of  reprehension  of  the 
whole  gang  of  smugglers^  demanded  to  know  what  waa 
meant  ?  He  was  forthwith  satisfied.  Sam  Geeson  was  a 
person  much  esteemed  among  his  friends^  on  account  of 
many  useful  as  well  as  good  qualities ;  and  all  who  now  in- 
terceded for  him  felt  themselves  hound  to  get  him  out  of 
trouble  without  leaving  a  doubt  of  failure.  They  could  not ' 
even  tell  but  that  Lieutenant  Hood  might  inconvenience  him 
with  some  old  charges,  if  an  example  were  set ;  or  perhaps 
other  folk ;  who  could  say  ?  Besides,  he  was  wanted,  at 
present,  by  some  who  occasionally  gave  him  work  to  do,  on 
particular  business ;  and,  in  fact,  it  had  been  resolved  to 
befriend  him  in  a  downright  in-earnest  way. 

Your  brother  now  showed  little  of  his  former  vexation 
and  impatience.  His  features  became  resolutely  composed, 
and  bending  a  look  on  the  smuggler,  he  said,  —  '^  I  am 
unarmed  — but  let  me  see  if  I  shall  be  opposed  in  endea- 
Touring  to  leave  this  house :  stand  back,  my  lad." 

He  was  passing  to  the  door  of  the  room.  The  man  of- 
fered no  resistance,  but  quietly  besought  him  to  listen  to  a 
word  of  reason.  Alexander  stopped  impatiently ;  and  the 
smuggler  went  on.  It  had  been  voted,  he  said,  and  was  a 
settled  thing,  that  he  should  not  go  at  large,  at  present ; 
and  he  would  find  himself  baffled  in  any  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty.  For  that  night,  and  for  the  next  day,  and  for 
every  night  and  day  that  he  awaited  an  answer  to  his  Lon- 
don letter,  people  were  to  keep  waiting  by  the  high  wall  of 
the  yard,  without,  and  by  the  walls  of  the  gardens  and  the 
orchard  of  the  house,  so  as  to  watch  him  closely ;  and  if 
he  did  not  remain  content  with  his  present  lodgings,  why, 
they  were  to  take  him  back  to  Arthur's  hole;  that  is,  the 
very  first  time  he  should  try  to  escape. 

'^  So  —  and  Mr.  Linnock  and  his  family  are  to  be  my 
gaolers  ? "  demanded  your  brother :  —  '^  they  connive  at 
diis  impudent  outrage  ?  " 
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That  was  a  mistake :  both  Mr.  Lionock  and  his  brother^ 
who  lived  along  with  him,  were  in  London  on  business, 
would  stay  there  some  time^  — long  enough  for  seeing  out 
the  present  arrangements^  —  and  so  could  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  till  every  thing  should  be  settled 
peaceably^  and^  therefore^  no  one  ought  to  blame  those 
gentlemen ;  and  as  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  house^  it  had 
been  represented  to  them  by  this  time  that  Lieutenant 
Graves  and  his  friend^  Mr.  Mutford^  had  particular  reasons 
for  wishing  to  pass  a  few  days  in  close  retirement  in  the 
country^  and  would  trespass  on  their  hospitality  in  conse- 
quence ;  and,  doubtless^  the  yoimg  ladies,  with  their  mo- 
ther*s  consent,  would  behave  genteelly ;  and  the  speaker 
was  sure  that  Lieutenant  Graves  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man  to  give  any  other  account  of  the  transaction  to  the 
Miss  Linnocks,  so  as  to  frighten  .them  and  their  mother, 
and  also  another  yoimg  lady,  —  a  perfect  lady,  indeed,  — 
who  lodged  in  the  house,  to  say  nothing  of  the  maid.8er. 
vants;  and  surely  no  more  need  be  said  to  show  that 
every  thing  had  been  done  for  the  best  with  a  view  to  the 
Lieutenant's  comforts ;  and  — 

With  an  impatient  and  contemptuous  word  your  brother 
at  length  broke  short  the  orator's  discourse,  and  issued 
from  the  room.  I  closely  followed  him.  We  met  no  in- 
terruption in  the  passage,  now  dark,  nor  at  the  outer 
door,  nor  yet  in  the  yard,  excepting  a  proposed  attack  of 
the  three  or  four  ravenous  watch-dogs  of  monstrous  breed^ 
who  were  checked  and  dragged  back  by  persons  issuing 
from  a  stable  built  within  the  walls  of  the  yard.  At  the 
gateway,  by  which  we  had  entered  the  premises  from  the 
open  country,  some  demur  occurred,  however.  Its  neg- 
lected gate  now  appeared  closed,  and  well  though  rudely 
secured,  and  half-a-dozen  men  stood  beyond  the  bars; 
Alexander  and  I  strove  to  open  it,  it  baffled  our  effort :  he 
called  out  to  the  men,  who  looked  on  sUently,  to  assist  him. 

"  They  had  no  orders,"  they  answered. 

*'  Let 's  dimb,"  he  resumed. 

"  No  one  wants  to  hurt  you,  sir,"  said  a  voice  ;  "  but 
don't  you  climb,  if  you  bayn't  mad  to  get  back  to  Arthur^t 
hole/' 
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*^  Rascals !  I'll  have  my  turn  yet  at  you  all !"  said 
Alexander^  looking  impatiently  round  the  formidable  wall 
which  encompassed  us. 

'^  Oh  no^  sir ;  youll  think  better  of  it^''  replied  another 
man^  as  we  hastily  walked  back  to  the  house.  The  en- 
trance-door was  open,  as  we  had  left  it,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds we  again  confronted  the  pertinacious  plenipotentiary 
of  the  smugglers  in  the  little  parlour. 

'^  Well,  sir,  I  will  write  my  letter  to  London,  and  that's 
all,"  said  your  brother. 

^^  And  the  line  or  two  for  the  tower,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word ;  let  that  young  bravo  take  his  chance;  and, 
at  least,  I  shall  not  be  the  fool  to  set  him  at  large,  while 
you  dare  to  keep  me  as  a  prisoner." 

*^  There's  our  word  of  honour.  Lieutenant  Graves—" 

Your  brother  laughed  out,  suddenly  and  heartily,  and 
'^  Confound  your  impudence  ! "  he  said ;  "  but  no  mat- 
ter, begone  about  your  business,  and  let  me  write  at  once 
to  London." 

'^  I  am  to  wait  for  the  letter,  sir.'' 

''  You  are ! "  and  Alexander  stared,  and  was  again  grow- 
ing stem  and  angry. 

^^  Yes,*sir ;  just  to  see  that  it  will  give  no  hint  of  where 
your  friends  might  find  you,  supposing  them  of  a  mind  to 
get  you,  by  the  strong  hand,  instead  of  exchanging  you 
for  poor  Sam.'* 

In  fact,  our  resolute  captors  would  have  their  way ;  and 
Alexander  at  length  handed  an  open  letter  to  the  fellow, 
obtaining  his  promise  to  seal  and  forward  it  by  post  as 
soon  as  it  should  have  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the 
friends  of  Master  Geeson. 

We  were  then  left  alone  ;  and  your  brother,  when  he 
had  once  or  twice  consulted  my  face,  resumed  his  merri-* 
ment.  I  joined  him,  and  we  absolutely  enjoyed  our  situ- 
ation, the  Miss  Linnocks  and  all. 

**  And  what  next  ?"  he  said  to  me ;  ''  what  are  we  to  be 
ordered  to  do  next  ?''  .       < 

*^  A  bit  of  supper,  gentlemen  ?''  almost  answered  Miss 
£liza  Linnock,  tripping  in;  '^you  are  fatigued,  by  all  I 
hear,  and  stand  in  need  of  it.     Pray  allow  me  to  ask  your 
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company  into  the  next  room,  where  my  mother  and  my 
sister  wait  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  you; 
and  we  are  all  happy  to  see  you,  and  regret  that  our  father 
and  uncle  are  not  at  home  to  say  so  too  :    pray  oblige  us." 

With  a  side  glance  to  me,  Alexander  arose  forthwith, 
graciously  offered  his  arm,  and  led  the  lady  out.  I  foHowed 
as  I  might.  We  entered  a  spacious  though  not  lofty  old- 
fashioned  apartment,  where  a  welLlighted  and  well-fur- 
nished supper  table  im;ontrovertibly  appeared  in  smiling 
readiness ;  it  was  even  tastefully  as  well  as  substantially 
laid  out.  An  elderly,  plain-habited,  homely.mannered, 
sensible,  motherly,  housewifely-looking  woman  sat  at  the 
head ;  and  Miss  Linnock,  wearing  a  fashionable  evening- 
dress,  like  her  sister,  that  is,  —  for  I  dread  falling  into 
mistakes,  —  one  that  left  her  neck  and  arms  as  bare  as 
possible,  stood  at  the  grand  piano-forte,  of  which  the  music 
had'  blessed  our  ears  the  moment  we  got  a  near  view  of  the 
house,  carelessly  and  not  unskilfully  touching  the  keys. 
Duly  were  we  presented  by  Miss  Eliza,  and  with  all  cere- 
mony and  graciousness  did  we  take  our  places ;  and  then, 
with  the  appetites  of  young  and  destitute  sharks,  did  we 
engage  the  good  things  on  the  table,  good  wines  and  all ; 
and  I  call  your  brother  to  witness  Aat  they  were  good,  and 
French,  and  befitting  ^e  season,  and  one  of  them  cham- 
pagne, and  of  godlike  quality. 

Miss  Linnock  was  some  sad  years  the  senior  of  our  first 
specimen  of  the  family  ;  and  whether  on  that  account,  or 
from  natural  character,  grave  and  well-governed  accord- 
ingly. Yet  she  smiled,  too ;  but  it  was  in  a  merely  good- 
natured  fashion,  mixed  up,  perhaps,  with  a  little  more 
rustic  and  homely  consciousness  than  troubled  her  sister, 
fresh  home  from  a  boarding-school  —  a  ^^  finisher."  The 
old  mamma  did  not  smile  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sighed 
(though  I  do  not  say  her  daughters  never  sighed  all)  as  if 
her  honest  housewifely  heart  were  oppressed  with  calcula- 
tions of  the  business  of  to-morrow.  But  no  matter.  Your 
brother  and  I  devoured  and  hob-nobbed,  and  laughed,  and 
said  capital  things,  just  as  if  we  had  been  born  for  that  very 
night  and  that  very  situation.  And  renounce  your  friend  for 
ever,  if  Mrs.  Linnock  did  not  give  a  toast, —  "  The  gentle- 
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men's  healths^  and  escape  from  all  troubles !  "  and  if  Misa 
Eliza  did  not  add^  with  a  racy  look  and  air  of  coquetry 
at  your  brother  —  '^  and  the  other  poor  gentleman's  speedy 
recovery^  and  may  the  lady  be  grateful  to  her  champions ! " 
{thus  insinuating  her  knowledge  of  our  reasons  for  living 
incog,  a  tew  days  in  the  country  !)  and  if — •  at  I  don't 
know,  (and  who  cares?)  what  o'clock  —  Alexander  and  I 
didn't  go  singing  into  our  comfortable  bed-rooms  —  the 
former  having  kissed  Miss  Eliza  before  her  own  and  her 
mother's  and  her  sister's  faces,  ere  we  turned  up  stairs. 

Now  there 's  an  evening,  or  rather  a  night  and  a  scrap 
of  a  morning,  for  you,  after  all  our  perils  of  the  cliff,  the 
sea,  and  Arthur's  hole.  And  the  first  sound  I  heard  in  the 
morning  was  emitted  by  your  brother,  laughing  till  I  fear- 
ed he  was  hysterical,  in  his  bed  (separated  from  mine 
only  by  a  thin  partition),  over  the  successively  coming  re- 
coUections  of  the  recently  passed.  And  here  I  must  stop, 
dear  Graves,  to  go  to  supper  again,  upon  the  second  even- 
ing of  our  happy  captivity.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall 
continue — perhaps  in  a  changed  tone,  for  I  have  indeed  a 
changed  subject  before  me. 

Yes,  dear  Graves,  |(ianged  indeed,  a?,  from  experience 
and  misgivings  of  myself,  I  prophesied  last  night.  And 
yet  this  is  caused  as  much  perhaps  by  exhaustion  of  spirits^ 
of  mere  animal  spirits,  as  by  distinct  occurrence  ;  and  yet, 
again,  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Man's  bosom — read  it  for  him  some  angel! — assuredly 
liie  cannot  read  it  for  himself;  or,  are  the  bosoms  of  all  or 
of  most  other  men  calmly  legible  to  their  own  eyes,  and 
mine,  alone,  a  blur,  or  a  sibyPs  leaf  to  me  ?  I  have  called 
what  I  now  allude  to  a  pleasing  event  —  is  it  ?  I  cannot 
answer,  if  't  is  of  myself  I  ask  the  question  ;  nor  can  you, 
without  some  information,  if  't  is  of  you  I  ask  it  Well:  a 
few  words  will  be  enough  —  oh,  in  how  very  few  can  the 
most  swelling  and  fateful  haps  of  life  ever  be  told !  Life 
itself !  two  words  describe  its  (perhaps)  only  two  import- 
ant acts  —  its  act  of  living,  and  its  act  of  dying  —  and 
then  ■  But  I  am  an  ass.  I  write  myself  down  one, 
without  waiting  for  the  contingency  of  Dogberry's  aspir. 
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ations;  that  is,  for  you  to  do  it^  Graves :  and,  to  make  an 
end,  it  is  —  to  be  sure  it  is  —  a  woman  !  and  I  need  not 
have  told  you ;  you  guessed  it  before ;  the  "  other  lady — the 
perfect  lady,  indeed,  who  lodged  in  the  house : "  youngs 
not  beautiful,  but  better  than  that ;  of  lower  stature  than— 
than  Miss  Eliza  Linnock  !  and  yet  Alps  above  her :  quiet, 
smiling,  thoughtful ;  an  informed  and  self-knowing  spirit 
of  good  and  of  power ;  sunshine  upon  nie,  dear  Graves ! 
Rich,  gentle  spring  sunshine,  out  in  a  leafy  place,  all  freshly 
dyed  with  green ;  my  only  other  comforting  till  I  meet  her, 
since 

No;  I  have  stopped  to  think  (for  the  first  time  ?  answer, 
yourself)  —  and  love  has  not  burst  the  grave;  that  un- 
named, that  nameless  grave ! 

I  will  be  a  note-taker,  simply  for  you,  dear  Richard. 
Yesterday  morning  we — that  is,  your  brother  and  I,  and 
the  Misses  Linnock;  their  mother  was  '^ busy  about  the 
house" — seemed  to  wait  breakfast  for  some  one.  We 
stood  at  a  window,  which,  looking  across  the  yard,  com- 
manded a  door  in  a  side  wall,  that,  as  I  was  told*  led  into 
the  garden.  That  door  opened,  and  she  appeared,  followed 
by  an  elderly  female,  an  attendant  or  companion,  approach- 
ing the  house.  '^  Oh,  here  they  come,  at  last  !'*  cried  Misi 
Eliza ;  '^and  now  for  breakfast."  Almost  as  she  spoke,  they 
entered  the  room.  Our  young  ladies  courtesied,  and  wished 
'^  good  morning  to  Lady  Ellen  !  and  to  Mrs.  Planche ;  and 
hoped  Lady  Ellen's  health  was  better ;  and  that  her  walk 
in  the  garden  had  agreed  with  her ; "  and  gentle  and 
obliging  answers  came  from  both  the  persons  addressed,  and 
to  breakfast  we  sat  down. 

Our  hilarious  spirits,  and  almost  romping  demeanour, 
underwent  a  correction.  It  was  not  reserve  on  the  part  of 
the  new-comers  which  effected  this ;  for,  though  they  sat 
dose  together,  and  rather  detached  from  us  all,  at  table, 
reserved  they  were  not :  no,  but  it  was  the  different  kind 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  manner,  which  they  brought 
into  the  room,  and  which  imperceptibly  spread  over  us  like  a 
fresh  air  —  a  new  atmosphere.  Lady  Ellen  put  down  at 
her  side  a  little  volume  which  she  had  been  reading  in  the 
garden.     Miss  Eliza,  aware  of  its  contents,  spoke  of  their 
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merits  a  little  flippantly,  bat  not  very  ignorantly,  nor  in  a 
tone  of  assumed  equality  of  intellect :  her  lodgers  replied  ; 
I  hazarded  an  opinion  ;  it  was  not  treated  superciliously, 
or  with  neglect ;  the  topic  continued ;  chan^d ;  I  fdt 
myself  talking  in  the  way  that  you  sometimes  praise,  dear 
Graves ;  and  it  was  long  after  breakfast  before  Lady  Ellen 
and  her  highly-inteUigent  companion  left  us,  to  withdraw 
into  the  apartments  sacred  to  them  in  the  house. 

I  did  not  laugh  much  when  they  had  gone.  I  wanted 
to  ask  questions  about  them,  but  the  state  of  my  acquaint- 
ance even  with  the  Misses  Linnock  scarce  permitted  such  a 
liberty.  Miss  £liza  supplied,  however,  some  information, 
unasked. 

"  Poor  Lady  Ellen !  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  her 
separated  from  her  family,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
the  doctor's  recommendation  to  live  in  pure  country  air, 
and  lead  the  quietest  life  possible,  for  some  time;  to  be 
sure,  she  was  well  attended  by  Mrs.  Planche  and  her  own 
servants,  and  Mrs.  Linnock  and  her  daughters  did  all  they 
could  to  make  her  comfortable  ;  still  the  poor  young  lady 
must  often  feel  quite  sad  and  downcast,  and  no  wonder." 

"  But  Lady  Ellen  was  visited  by  her  friends  ?  "  I  con- 
jectured. 

"  Why,  yes,  by  her  father  and  younger  broAer,  now 
and  then." 

"  And  by  her  mother  and  sisters,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  her  mother  was  dead ;  and,  as  to  her  sisters, 
they  are  most  generally  out  in  the  world,  —  in  town,  — 
at  least  they  had  been,  for  the  few  months  of  Lady  Ellen's 
residence  in  the  country :  their  health  required  no  looking 
after,**  Miss  Eliza  added,  expressively  glancing  at  Miss 
Xinnock. 

*'  Nor  other  people's  health,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  Eliza,"  remarked  Miss  Linnock ;  and  then,  with  a 
laugh.  Miss  Eliza  changed  the  subject,  calling  on  Alexander, 
who  amused  himself  opening  and  shutting  her  reticule,  to 
tell  her  the  names  and  qualities  of  her  cabinet  of  shells. 
'  A  little  devil  of  restlessness — one  of  my  attendant 
doud  of  them  —  took  possession  of  me.     Here  was  an 
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insinuation  that  the  joung  Lady  Ellen  — I  helieve  she  is 
not  seventeen — ^had  been  sent  into  retirement  by  her  family 
upon  the  pretence,  only^  of  ill-health ;  "  and  certainly  she 
does  not  look  to  be  an  invalid." 

I  added  —  her  friends  then  must  have  had  some  reason 
for  displeasure  against  her  —  what  reason? — bow  could 
one  so  young,  so  gentle,  so  intellectual^  and^  to  all  seeming^ 
so  good^  offer  them  a  sufficient  one?  An  attachment 
contrary  to  their  wishes  ?  My  spirit  started^  as  if  at  a 
reptile  in  its  path^  and  I  valorously  and  very  sensibly 
hated  and  longed  to  kill  some  one —  I  could  not  exactly 
tell  myself  who ;  and  so  continued^  till  I  caught  a  sight  of 
my  foolish^  ay^  and  plain,  face^  in  a  mirror,  and  then  I 
laughed  at  Michael  Mutford  in  my  sleeve,  and  turned  on 
my  heel  from  him  to  a  window,  leaving  your  brother  and 
Miss  Eliza  at  their  eonchoiogy,  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
room :  Miss  Linnock  had  withdrawn,  also,  to  be  '^  busy 
about  the  house,"  I  presume. 

**  The  only  rational  curiosity  I  ought  to  indulge,"  said 
I,  ^'  would  lead  me  to  ask,  who  are  her  friends  ? "  but 
this  point  her  young  hostesses  had  seemed  to  shun,  else 
why  not  have  prattled  on  it?  surely  nothing  but  good 
reasons  could  have  stopped  them  ?  —  and  again  I  felt  it 
would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  question  any  one  upon  the 
subject  Suppose  I  put  it  all  out  of  my  head,  as  a  matter 
I  really  had  very  little  to  do  with  ?  and  Alexander  ofibred 
me  the  opportunity,  by  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
speaking ;  for  Miss  Eliza,  in  a  little  fit  of  displeasure,  I 
believe,  at  something  he  had  said  or  done,  had  now  fol- 
lowed her  sister. 

*'  A  joke's  a  joke,  Mutford,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can 
give  and  take,  in  that  way,  as  well  as  any  one ;  and  't  is 
pleasant  enough  living  here,  into  the  bargain,  if  one  had 
time  for  that  agreeable  girl :  but  it  strikes  me  I  ought  not 
to  sit  down  quietly,  this  morning,  without  another  attempt 
to  return  to  my  duties ;  so,  come  out  with  me ;  and  if 
these  smuggling,  humbugging  scoundrels  still  present  a 
really  overpowering  force,  or  if  there  be  really  no  way  of 
duding  them,  or  of  sending  word  to  my  friends  on  the 
coast,  or  to  a  magistrate^  why  then,  I  suppose,  we  must 
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await  my  letter  from  London^  and  laugh  away  the  interval 
as  well  as  we  can,  with  the  still  more  pleasing  prospect  of 
having,  in  it,  and  in  some  occurrences  that  have  gone 
before  it,  food  for  laughing  at,  any  tiine  during  our  life  to 
come." 

ft 

We  sallied  out  into  the  yard,  accordingly.  Our  first 
observation  told  us  that  the  high  wall  which  surrounded  it 
afforded  but  one  egress  into  the  open  country :  the  gate, 
namely,  at  which  we  had  tried  our  skill  the  night  before. 
We  approached  that :  it  was  still  well  fastened,  and  seven 
or  eight  men,  divided  into  two  groups,  appeared  lounging 
near  it.  Again  your  brother  called  to  them  to  allow  us  to 
pass.  They  kept  their  backs  turned,  as  if  tender  of  their 
faces,  in  (he  daylight,  and  said  nothing,  but  contented 
themselves  and  him  by  shaking  their  heads. 

"  I  '11  try  them,  however,"  be  said :  "  they  surely  will 
not  kill  me,  at  a  blow;"  and  with  great  agility  he 
clambered  over  the  gate,  and  jumped  down,  on  the  outside. 
Three  of  the  men  instantly  seized  him ;  and  without  a 
word  in  reply  to  his  loud  words,  put  him  over  the  gate 
again,  and  dropped  him  at  my  side.  The  moment  this 
was  done,  they  stepped  quickly  out  of  our  view  to  one  side 
of  the  gate,  its  piers  and  the  wall  hiding  them ;  and 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  for  this  time,  and  just  to 
allow  him  leisure  to  know  what  was  for  his  good,  they 
would  give  him  his  choice  between  Mr.  Linnock*8  house 
and  Arthur's  hole ;  but  warned  him  not  to  cross  bounds 
again. 

We  saw  some  other  men  and  boys  looking  at  and  enjoy- 
ing this  scene  from  the  door  and  window  of  the  solidly- 
constructed  stable  in  a  comer  of  the  yard.  Alexander 
walked  to  them,  and  made  a  lively  appeid  to  their  sense  of 
justice,  and  to  their  fear  of  God  and  of  the  laws,  and  as 
the  servants  of  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Linnock,  and  demanded 
their  assistance  in  recovering  his  liberty.  The  fellows 
now  kept  their  faces  very  grave,  and  assured  him,  that 
they,  themselves,  were  afraid  of  opposing  the  strange  men 
abroad  —  people  from  Rye,  they  believed,  or  some  place  a 
good  way  off;  and  they,  too,  had  been  advised  not  to  pass 
the  gate^  or  out  of  the  premises  ;  and  the  house  stood  in 
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80  lonely  a  spot^  it  would  be  impossible  to  escape  for  bdp, 
without  being  overtaken  ;  and^  moreover^  they  did  not  like 
to  frighten  the  ladies  within>  by  letting  them  know  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  smugglers^  "  desperate 
chapSj  what  did  not  care  what  they  did;*'  and  Mr. Lin- 
nock's  male  servants  declared^  in  fact^  that  they  could  only 
wait  in  hopes  of  their  master's  return ;  but  if  we  were  all 
to  be  kept  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  till  that  event  should 
occur^  then,  at  least,  we  would  all  be  righted. 

Alexander,  imposed  upon  by  this  rigmarole,  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  door  leading  into  the  garden,  protesting 
that  any  thing  so  lawless  and  audacious  he  could  not 
imagine  as  of  possible  occurrence  in  England ;  any  thing 
so  audacious  and  so  ridiculous,  together :  a  house  abso. 
lutdy  besieged  by  a  set  of  smugglers,  and  the  servants  of 
it  bidlied  into  passiveness,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  its  gate^ 
and  he,  Alexander,  and  I,  his  friend,  thrust  into  it,  and 
made  prisoners  in  it,  upon  false  pretences,  and  its  family 
blinded  as  to  the  real  cause  of  our  intrusion,  and  prevailed 
upon  to  set  their  wits  on  end  to  entertain  us.  And  here 
he  very  gravely  asked  me  if  I  really  thought  that  the  mere 
fear  of  terrifying  the  Misses  Linnock  and  their  mother^ 
and  the  lady  lodgers,  ought  to  keep  us  from  telling  the 
truth  to  Miss  Eliza,  and  requesting  her  aid  in  restoring 
ourselves  to  the  world  ? 

I  believe  it  was  simply  a  fear  on  Lady  Ellen's  account 
which  made  me,  at  the  moment,  as  solemnly  assure  him 
that  I  thought  we  were  in  honour  and  gallanti^  bound 
(though  Heaven  knows  how  1  should  have  reasoned  the 
case  had  he  asked  me)  to  abide  for  the  present  by  the  ar* 
rangements  made  by  our  captors.  But  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  Alexander's  credulity,  and  could  only  explain  it  to  my* 
self  by  calling  to  mind  that  he  was  new,  very  new,  in  the 
coast  service,  and  in  the  study  of  the  ways,  and  wiles,  and 
ramifications  of  smuggling,  on  a  large  scale.  For  my  own 
part,  I  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  our  true  situation; 
nay,  I  had  no  hesitation  on  the  subject  before  we  left  the 
little  parlour  the  previous  evening.  The  plan  of  imposing 
a  false  story  on  Miss  Eliza,  her  mother  and  sister,  had 
ounded  hoUowly   and  vainly  in  my  ears,   the  moment 
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our  diplomatic  smuggler  spoke  the  words :  the  insinuation^ 
through  the  medium  of  toasts,  at  our  good  supper,  that  the 
family  believed  such  a  romance,  did  not  deceive  me,  either ; 
and,  in  plain  words,  I  coi^jectured  we  were  in  Mr.  Lin- 
nock's  house,  with  Mr.  Linnock's  knowledge,  and  with  that 
of  his  matronly  wife  and  his  clever  daughters  to  boot,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  servants,  of  doubtful,  amphibious  cha- 
racter ;  nor  did  I  fully  credit  the  anecdote  of  the  absence 
of  that  gentleman  in  London,  on  business ;  no,  nor  believe 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  that  the  silk  evening  dresses  of  the 
Misses  Linnock  had  paid,  out  and  out,  our  good  King's 
duty. 

And  why  not  communicate  my  suspicions  to  Alexander  ? 
For  a  reason  that  ought  to  be  somewhat  obvious,  dear 
Graves.  Did  he  believe  that  he  has  been  and  is  enter- 
tained in  a  smuggler's  stronghold  —  by  that  smuggler's 
family  —  and  all  in  league  with  the  men  who  have  dared 
to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  his  sense  of  dtity,  as  the 
King's  officer,  if  not  any  other  delicacy,  would  immedi. 
ately  suggest  to  ^him  the  necessity  of  cutting  himself  off 
from  all  friendly  or  social  intercourse  with  Miss  Eliza,  her 
sister,  her  mother,  and  every  one  under  her  roof,  and  — 
since  prisoner  he  must  be  —  of  holding  himself  reserved, 
and  stem,  and  resentful,  confined  to  his  room  perhaps, 
and,  in  fact,  passing  a  very  disagreeable  time  of  it ;  and 
why  need  I  enlighten  him  only  to  make  him  miserable, 
particularly  when  his  delusion  not  only  helps  to  cheer  his 
lot,  but  aJso  saves  him  from  the  imputation  of  acting 
wrong,  in  allowing  himself  to  be  amused  }  Besides,  I  own 
an  unwillingness  to  expose  our  kind  hostesses  to  the  future 
inconvenience  which  must  result  from  his  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  of  all  men-o'- 
war's  men  on  the  coast  Let  him  find  out,  at  his  leisure, 
if  he  can,  that  he  has  been  asking  little  favours  of  a 
smugglers  younger  daughter;  I  shall  not  be  his  in- 
formant :  certainly  not  now ;  and  I  do  farther  confess  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Linnock  and  his  amiable  family  may  never 
be  dropped,  by  open  discovery,  and  close  searching  under 
the  roof  at  present  over  us  —  into  the  talons  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's exchequer :  so  venial  are  their  sins  in  my  eyes.     I 
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wish^  however^  without  robbing  them,  that  I  had  the  vahie^ 
in  good  current  coin^  of  the  smuggled  goods^  '^  heavy" 
and  ^^  lights"  now  in  one  house  with  me. 

So^  when  I  confirmed  Alexander  in  his  thought  of  the 
unmanliness  of  telling  Miss  Eliza  that  she  was  imposed 
upon  —  innocent  girl !  —  by  the  story  of  his  having  been 
seconded  ,by  me  in  a  duel  with  a  rivals  upon  a  lady's  ac«- 
count,  you  see  I  had  more  reasons  for  my  disingenuous- 
ness  than  apprehension,  called  up  by  a  recollection  of  the 
yoimg  and  truly  unsuspecting  Lady  Ellen.  And  yet,  to 
save  her  from  a  discovery  of  what  an  unfit  retreat  her 
friends  have  chosen  for  her,  while  she  is  yet  in  it,  and  sur. 
rounded  by  the  most  disagreeable  evidences  of  its  unfit* 
ness,  alone  would  certainly  make  me  avo|d  all  debate  of 
the  question  likely  to  reach  her  ears.  And  upon  this  fol- 
lows a  resolution  as  to  the  future. 

I  must  now  make  it  my  business  to  ascertain  her  name, 
and  the  residence  of  her  friends,  in  the  view  of  putting 
them,  by  some  indirect  hint,  upon  their  guard  against  con. 
tinning  her  where  she  is.  Meantime,  let  us  return  to  our 
journal. 

Alexander,  after  his  useless  appeal  to  the  men  and  lads 
in  the  stable,  led  the  way  into  the  garden.  It  was  a  spa- 
cious one,  though  not  tastily  arranged,  the  upper  part  of  it 
being  devoted  to  flowers,  the  lower  crowded  with  substan- 
tial vegetables.  .  The  flowers^  however,  seemed  well  taken 
care  of,  and  among  them  were  some  rare  ones ;  but  that  is 
not  the  subject  at  present.  We  found  high  walls  on  every 
side  of  us  here  also  :  I  helped  your  brother  to  dimb  one 
of  them  at  the  most  practicable  point,  and  by  his  con- 
versation with  certain  individuals  on  the  outside,  I  learned 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  him  to  jump  over.  In- 
deed, we  tried  a  similar  experiment,  with  the  same  results, 
at  two  or  three  other  places  in  the  garden ;  nay,  we 
lifted  the  latch  of  a  chinky,  crazy,  old  oak-door,  which  led 
into  an  extensive  orchard,  and  still  there  were  four  walls 
aroimd  us,  and  sentinels  abroad  watching  them. 

^^  Then  I  '11  go  make  up  my  pretty  Uttle  quarrel  with 
Miss  Eliza,"  said  Alexander :  ^'  will  you  join  me,  Mut- 
ford?" 
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"  No  ;  you  want  no  second  in  that  affair.  I  will  stroll 
away  an  hour  among  these  groves  of  pear^  apple^  and 
cherry  trees,"  I  said. 

'^  Then  help  me  to  something  uncommonly  handsome  to 
begin  upon  with  her." 

'^  Ask  her  to  twine  your  fetters  all  over  and  over  with 
roses." 

"  The  very  thing  !  —  my  fetters  all  over  and  over  vrith 
roses;"  and  he  left  me  to  pursue  a  new  thought  con- 
cerning him  and  his  present  situation  which  had  just  be- 
gun to  come  into  my  head. 

'^  It  is  not  merely  to  insure  Sam  Greeson  against  being 
prosecuted  for  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct  that  we  are 
kept  here,"  said  I  to  myself ;  '^  much  esteemed  as  the  youth 
may  be,  such  formidable  measures  would  not  be  lavished 
upon  that  consideration  ;  stop,  —  is  there  never  another 
lugger  to  run  in  ?  or  was  that  which  we  half-surprised  the 
other  night  quite  '  worked'  before  we  came  up  ?"    | 

For  some  time  I  dwelt  upon  these  suspicions:  the 
lodgers  in  the  house  then  re-occurred  to  me,  and  my  sur- 
prise rose  higher  and  higher,  at  finding  such  an  individual 
as  the  young  Lady  Ellen  sent  into  such  a  retirement. 
Why  had  not  her  friends  put  her  under  the  more  seemly 
protection  of  persons  of  her  own  rank  ?  Did  they  wish 
to  hide  her^  as  well  as  to  banish  her  from  among  them  ? 
And  what  cause  but  one  could  she  have  given  for  such 
mingled  severity,  unkindness,  and  mystery?  Or  what 
could  possibly  be  their  object,  but  to  cut  off  the  pursuit  of 
some  lover  unworthy  of  ^er,  but  whom  she  could  not  con- 
sent to  forsake  ?  Yes,  another  surmise  half  arose  to  my 
mind,  but  I  flung  it  off  in  a  rage  against  myself  for  allow- 
ing it  to  tempt  me ;  it  was,  however,  —  no,  I  will  not 
breathe  it ;  not  of  such  a  creature. 

Through  an  opening  among  the  fruit-trees  I  caught, 
over  the  garden-wall,  a  picturesque  view  of  the  upper  part 
of  Mr.  Linnock's  patched  and  piebald  old  mansion,  with 
hills  behind  it,  and  light  and  shadow  so  playing  upon  the 
whole  as  to  form  a  tolerably  good  subject  for  a  sketch. 
And  I  longed  to  sketch  it ;  and  assuring  myself  that  Miss 
Eliza^   the  owner  of  an  elegant  rosewood  writing-desk^ 
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and  of  a  shell  glass-case^  and  half  owner  of  a  grand  piano, 
could  accommodate  me  with  a  scrap  of  drawing-paper  and 
a  hlack-lead  pencil^  I  went  into  the  house  to  see.  Nor 
was  I  disappointed:  it  interrupted  her  tite^-tite  with 
your  hrother  only  half  a  minute  to  put  these  matters  into 
my  hands^  and  I  returned  to  the  orchard^  sat  down  on  the 
grasSj  and  hegan  my  outline. 

I  must  have  been  at  work  some  time,  for  I  had  nearly 
done  the  sketch,  finishing  it  pretty  highly  too,  when  I 
heard  female  voices  near  me,  though  I  could  not  see  the 
speakers.  The  accents  of  one  were  grave,  impressive, 
consoling,  and  tender,  alternately ;  those  of  the  other 
complaining  and  sad.  I  had  not  time  to  listen  long  before 
they  became  visible  to  me,  having  cleared  the  groups  of 
trees  at  first  between  us,  and  I  saw"  Mrs.  Planche  and  Lady 
Ellen  walking  slowly,  arm  in  arm.  My  eyes  became  im. 
mediately  riveted  on  my  drawing.  They  must  have 
quickly  observed  me,  for  they  suddenly  stopped  speaking, 
and,  1  believe,  walking  too.  Presently,  however,  I  heard 
the  soft  noise  of  their  feet  in  the  grass,  and  they  ap- 
proached me,  Mrs.  Planche  asking  permission  to  look  at 
my  sketch.  I  got  up,  bowing  profoundly,  I  believe,  and 
holding  the  paper  in  one  hand  and  my  hat  in  the  other. 
Much  praise  of  my  pencil  then  met  my  ear;  and  the 
plaudits  of  one  of  my  critics,  and  her  voice  while  she 
vouchsafed  them,  made  me  almost  swear  to  give  up  the 
tragic  for  the  graphic  muse  during  my  present  endeavours 
to  earn  money  by  my  wits.  Graves,  do  you  think  me  a 
first-rate  artist  ? 

Hitherto  I  had  scarce  looked  into  her  face ;  she  sighed 
wofully,  and  then  I  glanced  up.  Her  arm  was  round 
Mrs.  Planche's  neck,  who  held  the  drawing,  her  head 
touching  the  good  lady's  shoulders,  and  tears  trembled 
under  her  downcast  lids,  as  she  intently  observed  my  pro. 
duction.  She  sighed  again,  and,  almost  in  a  continuation 
of  the  exquisite  sound,  said,  "  Very  beautiful,  indeed,  dear 
Planche ;  hoT^  like  what  poor  Augustus  used  to  do  !" 

No  matter  what  had  been  my  ridiculous  feelings,  this 
tender  praising  of  another  man  because  /  drew  prettOy 
aoon  changed  them  into  gall ;  and  I  knew  not  what  I  was 
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going  to  say  or  do^  when  dear  Planche^  seemingly  as  much 
inconyenienced  as  I  was^  though  in  a  different  way^  hy 
the  allusion  to  poor  Augustus^  rapidly  remarked^  —  ^'  Yes, 
my  love,  —  hut  come,  come,"  —  and  then  handing  me  my 
drawings  and  returning  thanks,  in  which  Lady  £llen 
joined,  she  led  the  imprudent  reminiscent  rather  abruptly 
to  the  garden.  They  were  not  out  of  hearing,  however, 
before  the  young  mourner  aUowed  another  expressive  sen- 
tence to  reach  my  attentive  ears.  "  Oh,  Planche,  where 
have  they  sent  him  9  and  will  they  never  let  us  see  each 
other  again  ? "  and  then  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  fit  of 
weeping. 

You  may  he  assured  that  these  words,  not  to  talk  of 
finishing  my  sketch,  fully  kept  me  occupied  till  dinner, 
time,  so  that  Alexander  had  a  dear  stage  for  me.  There 
was  now  no  doubt  that  I  had  been  right  in  the  mildest  at 
least  of  my  conjectures  of  the  cause  of  offence  given  by  the 
gentle  recluse  to  her  family  ;  and  will  you  believe  that  I 
imagined  myself  as  angry  with  her  as  any  one  of  them 
could  have  been,  accordingly  ?  Yes,  you  will  believe  it 
of  me,  for  you  begin  to  know  me  :  to  know  of  what  a  shak- 
ing together  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  all  human  incon- 
sistencies Michael  Mutford  is  compounded. 

fiut  was  this  all  I  have  had  to  puzzle  me  and  keep  me 
oscillating  yesterday  ?  No,  indeed.  Something  happened 
at  dinner,  or  rather  immediately  after  dinner,  which 
then  utterly  surpassed,  and  now  utterly  surpasseth,  my 
comprehension. 

"  Mr.  Mutford,  Mr.  Mutford ! "  repeated  Miss  Eliza 
Linnock,  after  your  brother  had  asked  me  to  take  wine  — 
('t  was  white  hermitage.  Graves,  worthy  of  the  house  we 
were  in)  — *^  Mutford — Mutford,"  she  went  on,  thought- 
fully pausing ;  and  here  I  observed  that  her  lodgers  looked 
attentively  at  me,  and  expressively  at  each  other :  ^'  Mut- 
ford —  Mutford  !  —  excuse  me,  sir,  on  so  slight  an  ac- 
quaintance, —  but,  —  any  thing  to  the  Mutfords  of  Hast-* 
ings  or  Brighton,  pray  ? "  (honest  smugglers,  I  reckon.) 

Pardoning  the  little  impertinence  —  for  I  believe  I  have 
not  courage  enough  to  resent  those  kind  of  freedoms  —  I 
answered  that  I  did  not  think  I  had  any  relations  so  far 
south  in  England. 
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*'  Oh,  then,  sir,  we  may  call  you  a  North  Briton  ?  I 
guessed  as  much,  once  or  twice,  from  a  slight  peculiarity 
XD.  your  accent." 

^*  Not  quite  so  far  north,  either,"  I  said,  '*  though  I 
admit  the  slight  peculiarity  in  my  accent :  I  am  a  York- 
shireman." 

"  Of  a  Yorkshire  family,  sir  ? "  demanded  Lady  Ellen, 
almost  out  of  hreath. 

''  Yes,  madam  ;  the  Mutfords  of  (once  upon  a  time) 
Mutford  Abbey." 

With  a  whispered  but  earnest  expression  of  surprise 
and  interest,  she  turned  to  her  elderly  friend ;  I  caught  a 
cautionary  glance  and  action,  though  the  latter  was  scarce 
perceptible,  directed  by  that  person  to  her ;  she  checked 
herself ;  bent  her  head  ;  grew  very  pale  —  she,  had  been 
very  red ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  both  ladies  with- 
drew. 

Now,  Graves,  expound  me  that.  I  have  laid  it  under 
my  pillow,  and  cogitated  it,  and  queried  it,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  last  livelong  night,  and  can  make  nothing 
out  of  it,  positively  nothing  :  not  as  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  surmise.  Why  should  Michael  Mutford,  sometime 
of  Mutford  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  startle,  and  make  red  and 
white,  and  banish  from  her  dessert.  Lady  Ellen  —  whom  ? 
That's  the  plain  question.  Or,  rather,  there  are  two  ques. 
tions  in  one  for  you.  Who  is  she  that  I  interest,  that  I 
am  something  to,  —  I  know  not  what  ?  Dear  Augustus, 
unknown  to  myself,  in  a  state  of  transmigration  ?  or  what  ? 

—  or  have  I  had  a  dear  friend  in  him,  and  has  he  made 
his  ears  familiar  with  my  name  and  my  praises  ?  Let  me 
think.  No.  The  only  Augustus  I  ever  knew  personally 
was  Augustus  Cesar,  our  poor  old  black,  who  followed  us 
from  the  West  Indies ;  and  he  could  not  have  been  —  be- 
fore he  died,  last  winter,  of  a  rheumatic  fever  —  the 
Othello  of  this  gentle  Desdemona. 

In  earnest.  Graves,  the  circumstance  much  engrosses 
me,  and  you  will  not  wonder.     And  I  will  find  her  out, 

—  that  I  am  determined  upon ;  ay,  although  she  and  her 
female  Mentor  have  not  appeared  at  supper  last  night,  nor 
at  breakfast  this  morning ;  and  although  the  Misses  Lin. 
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nock  now  plainly  indicate  that  they  had  rather  not  discourse 
of  their  lodger  by  name^  having  their  tongues  tied  up  — 
(who  could  imagine  it  possible !)  by  some  arrangement 
with  her  avoiding  family. 

I  'U  tell  you^  Graves.  I  do  think  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  rights — at  least,  am  rather  at  liberty,  without  get- 
ting myself  deeply  entangled  in  the  hateful  silk  gossamer 
meshes  of  delicacy,  —  to  request  to  be  informed  by  what 
means  Lady  Ellen  Unknown  has  become  aware  of  my 
existence ;  or  why  a  man  of  my  name  beitag  alive  seems  to 
frighten  her  away  from  table.  And  so,  upon  the  very 
next  tolerable  opportunity  —  by  the  fates  and  the  myste- 
ries, and  I  have  such  a  one  already  !  —  this  moment  they 

pass  arm  and  arm  into  the  garden ;  I  un  after  them. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Returned  from  the  garden,  dear  Graves ;  have  addressed 
her,  have  been  answered,  and  stand  more  confounded  than 
ever.  Is  she  mad  ?  Horrible,  horrible  suspicion  !  Yet, 
i»  she  —  and  is  her  strange  seclusion  and  separation  from 
her  family,  whoever  they  are,  thus  accounted  for  ?  Or 
upon  what  other  grounds  can  I  solve  the  earnest  though 
vaguely  expressed  —  and  by  me  not  at  all  understood  — 
notions  which  she  has  taken  up  with  respect  to  me  ? 

The  whole  thing  has  not  lasted  five  minutes :  I  saw  her 
and  her  companion  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  garden  ;  and 
they  saw  me  at  the  same  instant,  for  their  eyes  turned  to 
me  very  expressively.  Thai  Lady  £llen  bent  her  looks 
on  the  ground,  standing  still,  and  holding  Mrs.  Pknche's 
arm  tight,  so  as  to  keep  her  stationary  also.  I  walked  up 
to  them  in  some  agitation,  I  suppose,  saluted  them  at  a 
little  distance,  and  before  we  were  quite  close  together 
began,  — 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty,  madam  " 

'^  Mr.  Mutford,"  she  interrupted,  ''  do  not,  pray  do  not 
address  me  in  that  cold  deferential  manner ;  it  pains  me, 
indeed  it  does ;  do  not  talk  of  taking  liberties ;  do  not 
fear,  —  think,  I  mean,  —  you  can  do  so  in  any  thing  you 
choose  to  say,  even  though  I  decline  answering,  for  the 
present,  all  you  may  say ;  for  it  is  I  who  ought  to  defer  to 
you,  to  be  in  awe  of  you,  while  we  converse  a  moment 
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together :  however^  gir^"  she  went  on  in  a  hurried  manner, 
catching  her  hreath^  I  standing  a  model  for  Katerfelto^  ^^it 
may  be  better  not  to  propose  any  questions  to  me  until  a 
future  occasion^  much  better.  I  believe  I  know  what 
you  wish  to  ask  about^  and  that 's  the  reason  I  request^ 
supplicate  your  forbearance ;  —  pray  hear  me  out ;  — « 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  asking  a  question  of  you,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  reply  to  roe  j  will  you  not,  sir  ?  " 

I  stammered  out  something. 

*^  Thanks^  much  obliged  to  you ;  here  is  my  question, 
Aen,  for  you." 

And  here  it  is  for  y9U,  Graves ;  and  what  think  you 
of  it? 

"  How  is  that  e»;ellent  and  injured  man,  your  father  ?" 

I  said  he  had  long  been  ill,  but  I  hoped  was  gradually 
getting  better. 

^^  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  will  you 
allow  me  to  go  on  ?  You  have  a  sister,  Mr.  Mutford  ?  a 
good,  charming,  enchanting  creature,  I  am  told ;  and  she, 
too,  —  is  she  well  ?  " 

Again  I  answered  as  aptly  as  I  knew,  or  rather  felt 
how. 

"  It  gives  me  great  and  real  pleasure  to  be  told  that, 
also ;  and  now,  sir,  a  last  freedom,  —  where  does  your 
family  reside  at  present  ?  " 

I  named  the  village  for  her,  the  street,  the  very  house. 
She  looked, — if  her  looks  mean  any  thing  —  if,  I  repeat, 
they  convey  any  thing  in  excitement  but  the  vague  glitter 
of  madness,  —  she  looked  much  astonished,  perhaps  a 
little  alarmed,  and  exchanged  a  long  and  deep  regard  with 
her  companion,  then  ended  thus^ — j 

*'  Well,  sir,  good-by ;  we  may  meet  again,  —  if  I 
live,  with  God's  help,  we  shall  meet  again,  —  and  I  will 
pray  to  be  made  known  to  your  sister,  and  ask  her  to  love 
me,  that  is,  after  she  has  forgiven  me;  and  you,  too, 
Mr.  Mutford,  and  your  father ;  —  oh,  I  could  kneel  to 
your  father  !  Farewell,  sir ;  think  as  well  of  me  as  you 
can,  and  ask  your  family  to  do  the  same ;  and  of  poor 
Augustus,  too;  indeed,  dr,  we  have  never  consciously 
ii^ured  you  or  yours^  and  that  may  be  proved  some  day« 

&  2 
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Bkss  jovL,  Mr.  Mutford !  "  —  Graves  !  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  me  -^  '^  and  pray^  pray  do  not  innst  on  knowing 
my  name  while  yon  stay  in  this  house  !  "  and  she  walked 
jrapadly  out  of  the  garden. 

As  I  stood  gazing;  and^  I  suppose^  gaping  after  her. 
Mis.  Planche  added  a  few  words,  which  completed  my 
OQDStemation. 

'^  Mr.  Mutford/'  she  said^  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  looking  up  into  my  face,  ''be  prudent,  and  take 
nothing  for  more  than  its  just  value  ;"  and  she,  too,  parted 
quickly  away  from  roe. 

NoW;  Graves,  what  need  I  add  to  this  ?  particularly  as 
Miss  Eliza  has  given  me  three  summonses  to  dinner.  WiU 
her  lodjgers,   or,  I  suppose,  boarders  rather,  a^ear  at 

table? 

*  •  *  •  # 

No,  they  keep  their  apartments :  ''  Lady  £llen  is  a 
little  indisposed,"  and,  I  suppose,  will  meet  me  no  more. 
So  I  must  get  out  of  this  house  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order 
to  discover  who  she  is ; — confound  the  smugglers  !  when, 
though  ?  I  have  no^  more  to  say  to  you  to-night,  dear 
Graves,  except  it  be  right  to  inform  you  that  Alexander 
and  I  have  twice  vainly  repeated  our  attempts  at  the  gate 
and  the  walla^  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  evening.  Yes, 
I  will  own  to  his  brother,  that  since  my  suspicions  of  the 
master.motives  for  keeping  him  here  have  sprung  up  in  my 
mind,  I  suffer  considerable  uneasiness  at  a  question  often 
put  to  me  by  my  conscience  and  my  honour,  — ''  Michael, 
why  don*t  you  communicate  your  bodings  to  Lieutenant 
Graves  of  the  blockade  service  ?  Is  not  your  silence  some-i 
thing  like  aiding  and  abetting  smugglers  in  their  conspiracy 
and  contrivances  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  keep 
him  from  his  duty  ?  " 

I  can  only  answer,  —  "  May  I  not  be  wrong  in  my 
suspicions  ?"  and  then  come  in  all  my  former  good  argu^ 
ments  for  holding  my  tongue — or  nearly  all.  And  on  one 
Httle  point  I  have  enlightened  him,  —  ay,  the  instant  after 
it  began  to  gleam  in  my  own  brain,  which  was  but  a  few 
hours  ago,  •—  and  utterly  stupid  have  we  both  been  not  to 
have  seen  it  long  ago,  —  "  Lieutenant  Graves,"  said  I,. 
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^  it  just  strikes  me^  that  the  constables  and  the  magistrate 
must  have  applied  at  your  tower  for  the  body  of  Samud 
G^son^  early  upon  the  morning  after  his  arrest ;  and  your 
men  would  have  had  no  power  to  detain  him^  you  know  ; 
and  so^  if  the  magistrate  may  not  have  happened  to  have 
remanded  him^  till  your  appearance  as  prosecutor       ■  ** 

^'  The  rascal  is  now  at  large,  and  has  been,  since  yesttf. 
day  morning  !  But,  if  so,  —  recollecting  that  as  it  was 
only  as  hostages  for  him  we  were  kidnapped, — if  so,  why 
are  you  and  I  prisoners  still  ?" 

*'  That  8  nearly  the  question  I  want  ypu  to  consider," 
I  replied.  He  looked  thoughtful,  and  reddened  slightly. 
I  left  him,  as  night  began  to  fall,  and  as  Miss  Eliza  flut- 
tered in  to  shine  upon  him  instead  of  the  day,  first,  to  pen 
a  few  lines  for  you,  dear  Graves ;  and,  second,  —  and  now 
that  I  have  done  —  to  steal  out  into  the  garden,  in  what 
hope  you  will  conjecture.  So,  farewell  for  to-night,  if  I 
meet  no  one,  —  till  after  supper,  if  1  do. 


ZII. 


Wednesday  momine  —  at  home  in  my 
own  UtUe  witting  chamber. 

I  did  meet  some  one  in  the  garden.  Graves,  and  some 
one  else,  too,  and  another  body,  to  boot,  and  perhaps 
another  still,  to  be  candid  and  particular  with  you.  But 
neither  of  those  whom  I  had  gone  out  to  meet.  And  yet, 
persons  that  keep  me  thinking  a  good  deal. 

Within  the  circles  of  time  (goes  it  not  so  ?)  and  of  place, 
there  are  points  in  wait,  as  it  were,  for  every  one  of  us, 
from  the  moment  of  our  birth — nay  from  tkeir  birth,  the 
creation  of  time  and  of  place — to  mark  the  era  and  the 
whereabouts  of  that  one  event  which,  above  all  others,  shall 
mould  and  stamp  future  destiny.  But  this  is  only  patting 
an  old  common-place — indeed  a  hoary-headed  adage,  al« 
most — in  my  own  convolved  words,  you  will  say.  No 
matter,  since  you  understand  me.  Here  is  what  I  farther 
mean : — that,  die  moment  I  entered  Mr.  Linnock's  house, 
/  gained  my  points  of  time  and  place,  for  the  hereafter,  I 
cannot  help  thinking.     For  reasons  you  have  heard,  fat 
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Others  you  shall  hear — if  you  may  heed  them — I  cannot 
help  it. 

I  have  told  you  that,  when  I  stole  into  the  garden  yester- 
evening,  night  was  falling.  For  some  time  I  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  the  least  cleared,  in  fact,  the  grass-grown 
walks  running  among  the  vegetables  at  the  end  adjoining 
the  orchard.  Here  my  step  must  have  fallen  ligbdy,  so 
as  not  to  have  alarmed  any  one  who  might  be  even  rather 
close  at  hand.  Traversing  the  path  which  went  directly  by 
die  old  chinky  orchard-door,  I  fancied  I  heard  low  and 
cautious  voices,  and  thinking  only  of  one  person,  I  trod  on 
tip-toe  to  the  door,  and  looked  through  one  of  its  rents. 

A  man  of  tall  stature,  great  breadth  of  shoulders,  and 
respectably  habited,  stood  with  his  back  to  me :  he  was  not 
two  yards  distant  from  the  door.  Facing  him,  and  of 
course  me,  was  the  girl,  Martha  Huggett  It  was  their 
voices  I  had  heard.  They  continued  speaking  in  a  subdued 
key.  For  some  instants,  my  slight  agitation  at  seeing  them 
hindered  me  from  distinguishing  their  words,  and  the  tech- 
nicality of  not  a  few  of  their  phrases  might  also  have  helped 
to  confuse  me.  In  a  little  time,  however,  after  regulating 
my  breathings,  and  steadying  myself  in  my  position,  I  was 
able  to  overhear  something  like  the  following:  — 

"  Yes,  my  maiden,  though  I  can  be  sorry  enough  for  the 
old  man's  accident,  it  has  told  well  for  one  Lilly  White; 
you  couldn't  have  quizzed  Hood  out  of  the  round  so  easily 
88  the  young  'un  they  sent  in  his  place  ;  and  by  that  reck-i 
oning,  the  Miss  Molly  m^ht  have  had  more  coasting  holi« 
days  than  she  can  a£Pord." 

"  'T  is  you,  I  believe,  sir ;  but  don't  forget  what  I  'vie 
Just  been  a-saying  of;  Lilly  ought  not  to  cross  over  the 
way  no  more ;  there  be  too  much  danger." 

'^  Why,  yes  ;  he  had  but  a  short  run  for  it  to  the  lugger 
t'  other  night,  Martha,  and  trouble  enough  to  make  shore 
since ;  and  I  know  as  well  as  you  can  tell  me,  that  he 
could. do  as  much,  if  not  more  good,  staying  at  home  to 
prepare  storage  for  the  things ;  but  what  is  he  to  do  witli- 
ont  a  sharp  'un  to  chaffer  with  the  Parleys  across  the  bri^ 
ney?  'Twas  all  very  well  while  the  young  Don  took  a 
trip  in  his  stead ;  d'  you  think  we're  to  see  any  more  of 
that  chap,  my  maid  ?  " 
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"  Hardly :  he  be  too  well  looked  after  at  present^  and 
the  doctor  gives  leave  for  it^  you  know." 

'^  All  nons'ns ;  the  Don  has  no  more  need  of  doctor's 
stuff  on  that  score  than  you  have^  Martha^  let  people  say  as 
they  like  for  their  own  views." 

''  Besides^  sir^  he  never  took  to  t'other  trade  from  love 
or  liking  for  it,  but  just  because  it  came  in  his  way  that 
night  we  met  him  out  from  home  without  a  hat^  and  he 
jmnped  at  any  thing  to  vex  the  great  'uns." 

^^  Well^  Martha,  he  has  done  t'  other  trade  some  good, 
however,  if  he  only  holds  staunch  now ;  though  I  some- 
times fear  he  may  have  already  got  sorry  and  blown  us." 

"  Never  you  mind,  Mr.  Linnock"  (I  started.  Graves, 
but  something  that  soon  followed  confounded  me  quite,) 
— ^^  to-morrow,  or  after,  he  may  peach,  though  1  be  blessed 
if  I  fear  it ;  yesterday,  or  to-day,  I  will  be  upon  oath  he 
has  not  said  a  word  to  harm  us." 

'^  How  are  you  so  sure,  my  little  maid  ?  " 

^*  Think  a  minute,  and  you  've  no  call  to  ax,  sir. 
Who  managed  to  have  your  house  favourably  spoken  of 
when  they  were  in  want  of  respectable  board  and  lodging 
forthekdy?" 

^'  The  Don,  certainly." 

'^  And  why  your  house,  Mr.  Linnodc  ? " 

^  Why,  because  he  knew  they  wanted  to  part  him  and 
her,  and  if  the  lady  got  here,  he  could  see  her,  unknown  to 
lliem,  now  and  then;  and  so, — oh,  yes,  I've  a  notion  of 
what  you  drive  at  now,  Martha, — she  is  with  us  still." 

^*  To  be  sure ;  and  if  he  had  gone  to  blab  all,  sir,  she 
would  be  somewhere  else;  but  it  be  time  the  apprentice 
Fere  with  us,  too,  Mr.  Linnock :  the  night 's  dark  enough 
now  for  trying  to  work  the  good  'uns  we  couldn't  touch 
t'other  time,  when  the  new  blue-jacket  came  up.  You  saw 
all  right,  sir,  about  the  spot,  a  while  ago  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  my  maid ;  or  I  couldn't  be  talking  here  with  you, 
you  know ;  and  no  time  has  been  lost  since  between  master 
mate  and  me,  to  clear  away,  up  stairs ;  so  that,  as  you  say, 
we  only  wait  for  news  from  the  apprentice  —  and  hush  — 
isn't  that  he?" 
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*'  It  be^"  assented  Martha^  as  a  low  and  cautioas  whistle 
sounded  outside  the  garden  wall. 

'^  Come  along^  my  lad^"  said  Mr.  Linnock^  whistling  in 
answer.  A  man's  head  soon  appeared  over  the  wall  at  the 
far  end  of  the  orchard:  the  next  instant  I  saw  Samuel 
Geeson  cautiously  stealing  through  the  fruit  trees.  His 
carpenter's  dress  revealed  him  to  me  almost  at  the  first 
glance. 

Mr.  Linnock  and  Martha  Huggett  moved  to  meet  him : 
the  trio  stood  still  some  distance  from  the  door^  and  I  could 
not  catch  their  words.  Yielding  to  my  curiosity^  I  put 
my  ear  to  a  chink :  my  position  thus  became  an  awkward 
one ;  I  lost  my  balance^  stumbled^  came  with  force  against 
the  door,  burst  it  open — perhaps  it  had  not  even  been 
latched — and  fell  on  my  hands  and  knees  among  the  grass 
in  the  orchard. 

"  HoUo !"  whispered  Mr.  Linnock— '^  hollo!"  echoed 
the  apprentice,  and  they  helped  me  up  directly.  Martha 
Huggett  disappeared,  I  know  not  whether  into  the  gardens 
or  among  the  orchard-trees. 

^'  What  do  you  please  to  want  on  my  premises  this  time 
of  night,  sir?"  asked  Linnock. 

"  £h  ?  ah  ?  "  queried  Geeson,  peering  close  into  my  face  f 
''  why  it  be  one  of  'em  from  the  house." 

''  Mr.  Mutford  ?  "  continued  Linnock :  '^  excuse  me,  sir; 
but  though  you  have  been  my  guest,  as  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand since  my  return  from  town,  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  met,  you  know — at  least  to  my  knowledge — and 
I  have  but  just  returned,  and,  indeed,  not  yet  shown  my- 
self to  my  family ;  but  I  hope  they  make  you  comfortable^ 
Mr.  Mutford;  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  some  people 

'^  I  say,  Mr.  Linnock,"  interrupted  Geeson^  touching  my 
host's  elbow^  after  he  had  studiously  watched  my  face  during 
this  polite  speech,  delivered  by  a  man  of  a  certain  gentility, 
and  even  grace  of  manner,  too,  and  of  a  prepossessing  ex- 
pression of  features,  although,  so  well  as  I  could  decide  in 
the  dark,  those  features  were  remarkably  lumpy,  and  went 
to  make  up  one  of  the  blackest  complexioned  countenances 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  instantly  turned  an  ear  to  Sam,  who 
whispered  him.     They  withdrew  a  step  or  two  from  me« 
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bat  between  me  and  the  orchard  door.  I  saw  Mr.  lianock 
become  thoughtful :  he  bent  his  iarge^  black  head^  listening 
attentively^  and  once  glanced  at  me.  In  a  few  moments  he 
came  to  my  side  again^  Greeson  istanding  aloof. 

''  WeU,  Mr.  Mutfprd." 

^'  WeU,  Mr.  Linnock ;  I  am  as  thankful  as  you  know  I 
ought  to  be  for  the  hospitality  of  your  excellent  family :" 
—there  was  a  shade  of  emphasis  in  my  words.  He  looked 
steadily  upon  me.  Meeting  his  eyes^  I  slightly  smiled  to 
give  him  his  cue^  and  he  took  it  promptly. 

"  You  are  a  gentleman^  Mr.  Mutford :  tell  me  one  thing, 
on  the  word  of  a  gentleman.  Were  you  long  at  that  door 
before  you  fell  in  to  us  here  ?*' 

'^  I  will  save  you  another  question/'  I  replied^  "  by  the 
plainness  of  my  answer — I  was ;  and  long  enough  to  hear 
a  good  deal  that  you  and  Martha  Huggett  said  together.'^ 

^^  Martha  Huggett  ?"  he  repeated,  in  feigned  or  real  sur« 
prise,  either  as  if  he  wanted  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  ft 
person  of  that  name,  or  queried  how  /  could  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  her. 

"  Yes,  indeed/'  I  went  on :  ^^  Martha  Hug^tt,  who 
came  to  Lieutenant  Graves's  tower,  to  exhort  him  to  head 
all  his  men  down  to  the  Anchor  the  other  night,  and  after- 
wards was  despatched  by  Lilly  White  to  engage  hands 
among  some  of  us  at  the  Anchor  door." 

"  Lilly  White  ? "  he  again  repeated,  in  tones  of  in- 
creasing simplicity. 

.  ''  Lilly  White,"  I  repeated  in  my  turn,  taking  off  my 
hat,  and  bowing  profoundly  to  his  inveterately  black  beard, 
whiskers,  eyebrows,  hair,  and,  if  the  darkness  did  not  de- 
ceive me,  skin.  When  I  recovered  my  upright  position^ 
our  eyes  again  met,  very  intelligently,  and  a  second  time  I 
smiled,  but  he  was  still  posed  and  watchful.  *'  Come,"  I 
continued,  ^<  let  me  set  you  at  rest,  if,  indeed,  you  can 
value  the  words  of  a  gentleman  *-  I  mean  you  no  hann. 
I  have  had  a  notion,  since  I  came  here,  how  matters  stood 
on  every  side  of  us,  and  yet  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to 
make  others  as  wise  as  myself ;  now  I  am  sure  of  more 
than  I  was  before  I  strolled  into  tlie  garden  this  evening, 
and  still 
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-  ^'  Mr.  Mutford^  toas  it  the  act  of  tbe  gentlemtn  yoa  ib- 
OEt  you  are^  and  promise  you  wiH  be^  to  — —  "  so  far  Mr. 
Linnock  got  in  his  interruption ;  I  finished  the  sentence.    ' 

"  To  listen  to  you  and  Martha  at  the  door  ?  Mr.  Lin<- 
nock^  my  good  sir,  you  must  forgive  me  that.  My  situ- 
ation was  a  doubtful,  if  not  a  perilous  one ;  at  the  mercy 
of  your  liege  men  —  mark,  I  do  not  say  it  is,  now  that  I 
have  placed  mysdf  under  the  protection  of  a  gendeman 

whose  fame '*  I  was  bowing  down  to  my  knees  again : 

he  smiled  at  last,  nay,  chuckled,  and  took  ray  arm,  while 
he  said,  — 

'^  Enough  of  it,  enough  of  it,  Mr.  Mutford,  —  here; 
out  of  doors,  I  mean,  —  but  I  request  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  in  the  house  —  Sam  " —  the  apprentice  joined 
us  —  '^  say,  very  well,  and  that  old  girl  will  take  a  run  as 
soon  as  the  Lieutenant  bids  us  good-night,  for  the  round 
•—go  along,  now." 

Looking  rather  puzzled,  perhaps,  at  recdving  his  mes- 
sage  in  my  presence,. Geeson,  after  a  moment's  pause,  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees.  Mr.  Linnock  again  pressed  me 
to  accompany  him  towards  his  dwelling.  I  agreed.  He 
led  me  cautiously  into  the  garden ;  there  peered  round 
iiim  to  every  side  ;  approached  its  door  ;  avoided  it,  how* 
ever,  and  turned  to  a  corner  of  the  garden  near  the  back 
wall  of  the  house.  I  saw  him  look  down  observantly  at 
what  seemed  to  me  only  one  of  the  oblong  little  flower- 
beds,  edged  with  box.  He  took  a  kind  of  grappling-iron 
oat  of  his  pocket ;  fastened  it  in  the  edge  that  defined, 
at  that  place,  the  gravelled  walk  upon  which  we  stood ; 
pulled  with  some  efibrt,  in  a  bent  posture ;  the  flower-bed 
moved  to  him,  leaving  its  other  three  borders  of  box  sta.* 
tionary ;  and  I  was  soon  edified  with  the  sight  of  a  few 
atone  steps  descending  into  the  wide  aperture  then  disclosed, 
a  dull  lamp  burning  at  their  foot. 

'*  This  is  the  way  into  the  house,  for  the  present,  sir^*' 
he  said ;  ^'  will  you  step  down  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  visit  the  store-rooms  ?  "  I  asked, 
hesitating  a  little,  I  believe. 

Some  of  them  may  come  in  our  way,"  he  i&pHed; 
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^  for  when  obliged  to  decline  any  company  I  may  not 
Uke^  in  the  parlour^  I  am  not  ashamed  to  spend  a  little 
time  among  my  goods." 

"  Show  the  way,  then,  for  I  fully  rely  on  you,"  I  re- 
joined, following  him. 

"  You  may,  sir,  when  I  do  the  same  by  you ;"  and 
Mr.  Linnock  restored  the  innocent  flowers  to  their  places, 
over  our  heads,  descended  the  steps,  and  took  up  the  dull 
lamp. 

.  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  passage  of  solid  stone- work. 
We  trod  softly  onward,  and  arrived  at  a  small  oak  door, 
strongly  boltecl>  and  also  locked,  as  was  proved  to  me  by 
Mr.  Linnock  opening  it  with  a  small  and  curious  key^ 
sdected  from  a  bunch,  of  which  none  were  much  larger  or 
less  remarkably  shaped.  Passing  the  door,  he  locked  it 
again  on  the  inside,  and  shot  other  bolts,  and  now  we  were 
at  the  bottom  of  a  second  flight  of  stone  steps,  more  nu. 
merous,  however,  than  those  leading  fix>m  the  garden,  and 
much  narrower.  We  ascended,  perhaps,  thirty  of  them^ 
and  stood  in  a  kind  of  corridor,  tiled,  and  running  to  a 
great  distance,  at  either  hand,  and,  I  thought,  turning  ofi^at 
mgles,  in  the  remote  darkness.  Upon  the  walls  were 
dielves  well  stocked  with  bales,  great  and  small ;  and  no 
more  than  room  for  one  person  to  walk  forward  was  left  on 
the  floor,  so  abundant  was  the  rich  smuggler's  stock  of 
**  heavy  articles,"  or  *^  good  'uns,"  or,  in  still  plainer 
English,  small  tubs  of  eau-de-vie  and  hoUands.  Mr.  lin- 
nock held  up  his  lamp  and  passed  it  from  right  to  left, 
over  his  head,  looking  gravely  at  me. 
'  *'  I  know,"  I  said,  '*  one  of  the  store-rooms,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  one :  —  pray,  do  we  now  stand  under  the  roof 
of  your  hospitable  house  ?" 

My  conductor  gave  me  to  understand  that  we  did. 
''  This,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  the  waU  to  our 
rig)it,  ''  this  is  the  outer  wall  of  ray  house." 

'^  And  this"  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  the  confronting 
one,  "  is  what  ignorant  people,  dwelling  inside,  suppose 
to  he  that?" 

He  nodded  assent.  I  proceeded  to  demand  if  his  ware, 
rooms  had  any  communication  with  the  more  inhabited 
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apartments  of  his  mansion^  and  he  infonned  me  that  most 
certainly  they  had  not.  We  resnmed  our  progress^  and 
arrived  at  one  of  the  points  where  I  had  supposed  that  the 
passage  continued  at  an  angle^  hut  I  found  I  had  deceived 
myself;  it  ended  in  a  straight  line^  and  a  stepjadder  now 
invited  us  to  mount  higher  up.  Again  I  was  curious 
enough  to  enquire  if  we  could  traverse^  in  this  manner^  the 
whole  extent  of  the  house ;  but  I  ought  to  have  foreseen 
the  silliness  of  the  question  ;  and  he  enabled  me  to  do  so, 
by  remarking^  that  a  secret  passage  like  this^  could  be  con- 
trived with  perfect  avoidance  of  suspicion^  inside  the  gable 
wall  alone^  where  it  would  not  have  to  encounter  the  win- 
dows which  afforded  light  to  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
To  make  up  for  the  want  of  extent^  in  a  continued  line^ 
however^  I  founds  aflter  ascending  the  ste^ladder  I  have 
mentioned^  a  second  corridor,  of  dimenuons  equal  to  the 
first  —  nay,  by  means  of  another  ladder,  a  third ;  and  still 
goods  met  my  eye,  in  great  quantities,  and  I  doubted  not, 
of  great  value. 

At  the  foot  of  yet  another  ladder,  Mr.  Linnock  left  his 
sad  lamp,  for  a  flood  of  brilliant  light,  falling  through  ihe 
square  orifice  we  were  now  about  to  dimb  to,  rendered  its 
meagre  aid  no  longer  necessary.  And  when  we  had 
mounted  into  the  immediate  influence  of  this  light,  I  found 
myself  in  a  passage  nearly  three  times  as  wide  as  those  we 
had  left  bdow,  with  the  bare  joists  and  tiles  of  the  house 
over  our  heads,  two  diairs  and  a  taUe  in  a  clear  space, 
among  heaps  and  a  litter  of  bales  and  padcages ;  a  com. 
fortable  bed  at  dther  end  of  the  apartment  —  as  I  suppose 
I  must  call  it  —  large  account  books  on  shelves,  and  a 
glass  lamp  of  great  magnitude  hanging  by  a  chain  from 
the  roof.  ''  Here,  on  a  level  with  the  hattoeks,"  observed 
Mr.  Linnock,  still  whispering,  '^  we  thought  we  could 
poach  a  little  more  room  without  suspidon,  than  we  durst 
venture  on  lower  down  in  the  house,  as  a  private  bed 
might  be  necessary,  of  an  odd  time." 

''  Your  establishment  is  yery  complete,"  I  remarked, 
'^  and  must  have  cost  you  some  money." 

''  A  trifle,  Mr.  Mutford ;  but  it  pays,  rir ;  it  pays,  I 
thank  Heaven." 
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'^  Has  it  yet  been  yisited  by  any  one  you  didn't  care  to 
see  in  it  ?  " 

*'  No^  indeed^  dr,  though  such  like  folk  as  you  mean 
haTe  now  and  then  been  inside  in  the  house."  - 

'^  Do  you  never  fear  that  a  secret^  necessarily  confided 
to  a  great  many^  may  be  divulged  to  your  disadvantage  ? '' 

'^  It  is  not  confided  to  a  great  many^  Mr.  Mutford; 
atogag  with  my  wife  and  daughters^  and  my  brothers^  there 
is  but  one  friend  of  t'  other  trade  could  find  out  that  flower, 
bed  in  the  garden  for  you." 

''  Martha  Huggett.>" 

''  You  have  a  guess^  sir." 

^^  She  must  be  paid  well  for  her  fidelity  and  general 
good  services." 

''  Why,  yes ;  but  as  much  out  of  liking  as  to  bribe  her, 
and  the  little  girl  would  be  true  if  she  gained  less  —  'tis  in 
her ;  I  call  her  a  downright  good  'un,  Mr.  Mutford ;  be^ 
sides,  she  has  her  own  reasons  for  doing  her  best  fot 
t'other  trade ;  she  loves  none  that  don't  love  it.'' 

'^  Pray  tell  me  her  reasons." 

*^  With,  all  my  heart ;  but  take  a  chair,  sir ;  and  as  I 
keep  you  from  supper  below  ^-— ^ "  he  did  not  end  the 
sentence  in  words,  contenting  himself  with  extracting  a 
bottle  of  champagne  from  a  cupboard,  laying  glasses,  un-* 
twisting  the  wire,  nicking  the  cord,  touching  the  cork,  and 
helping  me  to  a  glass ;  and  when  he  had  pledged  me  ill 
another,  Mr.  Linnock  continued, 

'^  Little  Martha,  you  see,  sir,  kept  company,  ever  since 
she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  with  a  young  man  of  the  village^ 
an  honest,  respectable  lad,  and  one  I  liked ;  and  I  will 
say  for  him,  as  clever  a  hand  on  the  shingles  of  a  dark 
night,  and  plenty  of  work  to  do,  as  ever  I  had  in  pay. 
Well,  sir,  the  Miss  Molly  was  seen  too  near  shore  one 
evening,  and  though  she  got  ofi^  clear,  —  as  has  always 
been  her  fortune,  I  thank  Providence,  —  there  was  a  bit  of 
a  row  between  some  men-o*-war's  men  and  a  few  of  our 
lads,  and  Fred  fetched  one  of  the  blue-jackets  what  I  call 
rather  a  nasty  knuckle  somewhere  between  the  eyes ;  and 
they  had  him  up  for  it,  and  the  judge  said  he  ought  to  be 
hanged,  because,  d'you  see,  sir,  another  man-o'-war's  man 
happened  tp  have  been  shot  at." 
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*'  And  aft  the  judge  is  generally  a  good  opinion  in 
theae  cases^"  I  said^  "  hanged  Master  Fred  wa»,  I  premme?  ** 

'^  Wliy  no^  sir^  not  out-an'-out.  Interest  was  made> 
and  an  excellent  character — not  better  than  he  deserved 
— given  of  Fred ;  and  the  Irishman  —  these  rough-an'- 
ready  chaps  on  the  coast  be  almost  all  Paddies^  Mr.  Mut- 
ford  —  he  recovered  from  the  shot^  which  was  a  mere 
nothing  to  talk  about,  and  none  of  Fred's  business  into 
the  bargain ;  and  so  they  forgave  him  the  swinging,  and 
aent  him  to  Van's  land  for  fourteen  years ;  and  that's  why 
Martha  Uuggett  has  no  demur  to  lend  a  hand,  now  and 
then,  to  t'  other  trade,  sir." 

^^  And  I  don't  wonder,  if  she  loved  poor  Fred." 

''  Loved  him  better  than  her  own  eyes,  and  he  her  the 
same :  they  were  to  have  been  married  the  very  day  he 
sailed,  sir;  and  'tis  for  love  to  him  that  Martha  has 
refused  many  a  good  offer  since,  and  never  goes  for  a  walk 
with  our  boys,  like  other  girls  of  her  age;  and  I  'm  mistaken 
if  she  don't  be  off  after  him  some  day,  and  soon  ;  only 
waiting  to  grow  richer,  I  fancy." 

^'  Very  disinterested  of  her  not  to  weigh  the  odium  of' 
marrying  him  against  her  preference  for  him." 
Odium  ?  as  how,  Mr.  Mutford  ?  " 
Why,  he  is  a  transported  convict" 

''  To  be  sure,  as  they  call  it,  so  he  is :  but  bless  you, 
sir,  we  see  no  odium  in  that,  here  on  the  coast,  when  it 
comes  only  of  our  lawful  business.  Had  Fred  robbed,  or 
cheated,  or  committed  any  one  crime,  why  then  't  would  be 
another  thing,  you  know ;  but  it  isn't  his  fault,  is  it,  if 
people  will  punish  him,  just  as  if  he  had,  Mr.  Mutford  ? 
Odium  !  —  I  should  like  to  hear  Martha  talk  of  that,  and 
her  own  broths  come  home  from  a  seven  years'  trip  only 
the  other  day.  For  that  matter,  few  of  the  honestest 
families  in  her  street  have  escaped  ('tis  a  dangerous 
trade,  sir,  is  t*  odier  trade,  now  and  then,)  —  escaped  bad 
treatment  on  the  same  account  Pei^le  call  me  a  fortunate 
man,  Mr.  Mutford,  and  I  don't  mean  to  deny  as  much ; 
but  I  myself  (allow  me  to  fill  for  you,  sir,)  —  I  have 
a  brother  abroad  these  thirteen  years,  and  he's  to  stay 
abroad  for  life,  they  say." 
'J  And  perhaps  your  chief  motive  for  trading  with  the 
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Miss  Molly  has  been  supplied  by  their  harsh  conduct 
towiards  that  brother,  Mr.  Linnock  ?" 

This  harmless  question  produced  a  surprising  change  in 
the  smuggler.  Hitherto  my  regards  had  been  fixed  on  a 
face,  (the  blackest,  even  in  the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  aa 
well  as  the  Inroadest,  and  in  every  way  the  largest,  I  had 
ever  seen  among  that  race  of  mankind  called  white,)  of 
which  the  heavy  brows,  small  eyes,  pursy  forehead,  and 
wide,  thick-lipped  mouth,  presented  only  a  plodding,  in- 
earnest,  dullishly-clever,  (will  you  accept  the  compound  ?) 
and  absolutely  honest  expression.  Now  Mr.  Linnock  sud- 
denly raised  his  immense  head,  opened  his  eyes,  allowed 
his  brows  to  descend  slowly  into  a  scowl,  and  drew  in  his 
lips  and  shut  them  hardly,  ere  he  replied  to  me  in  two 
words  only  —  '^  No,  sir." 

'*  Do  not  let  me  innocently  hurt  you  or  ofiend  you,'^  I 
said  :  "  I  withdraw  my  question,  if  it  is  too  free.". 

''  *T  is  not  too  free,  Mr.  Mutford,  since  we  sit  here 
together ;  it  does  not  offend  me ;  and  if  it  hurts  me,  that's 
no  fault  of  yours.  But  I  tell  you.  No,  sir :  —  it  was  not 
the  misfortune  of  the  brother  I  've  spc^en  of —  he  left  roe 
since  I  b^an  the  trade ;  —  no  ;  —  but  I  have  another 
brother,  an  honest  shopkeeper  at  Brighton,  and  he  had  to 
do  with  it,  though  not  a  great  deal.  He  came  this  way, 
after  meeting  a  small  trader  down  at  the  village  — the 
most  considerable  man  of  his  day,  however;  and  my 
brother  had  a  good  lot  of  light  articles  on  his  person  and 
in  his  trunk,  that  night  when  we  gave  him  a  bed.  WeD^ 
he  was  followed  to  my  house,  the  goods  seized,  and  he  and 
I  both  fined  a  sum  beyond  our  ability  to  pay.  I  was 
nothing  but  a  farmer  then ;  ay,  and  a  struggling  one ;  and 
my  wife  poorly,  and  my  two  girls  infants.  They  sold  every 
thing  on  my  fields,  live  and  dead  stock,  and  growing  crop, 
and  every  thing  under  my  roof,  to  my  wife's  bed,  and  my 
little  girls*  cradles ;  and,  to  make  an  end  of  it,  put  me  in 
gaol  for  the  balance  of  the  fine,  which  all  I  was  worth  In 
the  world  would  not  discharge.  And  that  was  what  did  it, 
Mr.  Mutford  !  I  got  out  among  them  at  last,  after  being 
on  my  oath  to  myself  that  I  would  have  back  what  they 
took  from  me  —  and  I  had ;  ay,  and  what  they  took  from 
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iny  Brighton  brother^  too.  If  ever  you  go  to  that  town^ 
look  out  for  his  shop^  and  when  you  get  into  it^  Mr.  Mut- 
ford^  look  about  you.  'T  is  as  richly  stocked  as  any  shop 
in  Brighton ;  and  he  has  ten  times  as  much  as  what  you 
can  see^  waiting  for  a  turn ;  and  every  article  under  his 
roof  is  — smuggled.  And  'tis  a  good  joke  to  meet  the 
great  people  you  do  sometimes  meet  buying  of  him ;  ladies^ 
and  of  an  odd  time  one  or  two,  perhaps,  that  are  too  high 
even  to  be  called  *  your  Ladyship  :'  ha,  ha,  Mr.  Mutford^ 
I  've  lived  to  see  all  that,  and  thank  them  for  it ; "  and 
die  bitterness  and  roughness  of  Mr.  Linnock's  short  laugh 
tdd  me  the  revengeful  triumph  of  his  heart. 

"  Is  Sam  Greeson  a  favourite  of  yours  ?  "  I  asked.  He 
nearly  relapsed  into  his  usual  manner  and  character  of 
face,  while  he  answered,  *^  Um  —  hardly ;  but  we  want 
ihe  diap  often ;  and  his  liking  for  the  trade  makes  us  sure 
of  him.  He  is  no  credit  to  us,  however;  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  praise  his  reasons  for  getting  in  among  us, 
Mr^  Mutford." 

I  requested  my  host  to  be  more  explicit. 

'^  Why,  the  truth  is,  the  apprentice  took  to  t'  other  trade 
at  first,  after  breaking  the  cage  for  a  little  matter  of  poach- 
ing :  but  I  won't  be  so  hard  on  him  neither ;  they  were 
too  much  so,  p'rhaps:  he  says,  himself,  it  was  only  a 
rabbit,  and  that  he  knocked  it  on  the  head  one  night  that 
his  old  mother  had  no  supper,  and  nothing  in  the  house 
for  next  day's  dinner  either ;  and  you  11  try  at  it  a  long 
time,  sir,  before  you'll  make  Sam  sure  that  he  has  not  a 
bit  of  a  right  to  the  four-footed  creatures  that  run  wild 
for  every  man  to  catch  if  he  can,  as  it  were ;  not  the  same 
as  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  or  a  sheep,  that  you  buy  and  sell,  and 
spend  money  to  feed.  But  no  matter  for  diat.  He  was 
iMit  a  great  boy,  then,  just  articled  to  a  carpenter,  and  the 
accident  quite  turned  his  mind  from  living  at  home  with 
his  mother ;  so  we  let  him  do  what  he  could  aboard  the 
Miss  Molly,  for  a  trip  or  two,  till  the  gentlefolk  forgave 
him ;  and  then  he  did  not  go  home  as  good  a  boy  as  we 
found  him :  for,  you  see,  sir,  if  a  Chap  wUl  turn  out  bad, 
the  t'  other  trade  gives  him  opportunities,  as  well  as  any 
other.     And  it  was  after  he  had  been  some  time  at  work 
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among  ehavings  again^  that  Sam  did  sometJung  worae  than 
chase  a  rahbit  or  a  bare^  to  make  him  ran  off  to  the  Mist 
Molly  a  second  time." 

^'  No  act  of  real  dishonesty,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  A  girl  took  her  oath  before  the  magistrates  that  he 
'was  her  child's  father,  sir :  the  paridi  was  after  him ;  and 
€0  he  came  back  to  us." 

^'  Did  he  dispute  the  girls  assertion  ?** 

^^  1^0,  sir ;  but  he  must  either  have  mairied  her,  or 
supported  her  and  the  child  ivithout,  or  gone  to  the  tread* 
mHl,  you  know." 

''  Well,  and  he  i«  a  scoundrel,  indeed,  for  not  marrying 
her  at  once." 

"  Sam  does  not  think  so,  sir,  nor  the  girl  either.  If 
he  married  her,  with  only  one  child,  the  parish  would  not 
be  bound  to  relieve  them,  and  they  could  not  get,  between 
them,  enough  for  a  living  —  not  without  very  hard  work, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  at  least  —  and  neither  he  nor  she 
are  in  love  with  that.  But  I  believe  it  is  agreed  between 
Sam  and  her  to  marry  —  when  she  shaU  be  a  mother  a 
second  time  — for  with  two  children  the  parish  must  take 
them." 

'^  Yes,"  I  said,  ^'  that  is  the  law,  I  know ;  an4  do  not 
you  think,  Mr.  Linnock,  that  this  same  law  must  be  of 
great  assistance  to  Sam's  notions  of  morality  ?" 

The  smuggler,  as  if  taken  completely  oat  of  his  element, 
did  not  answer ;  no,  nor  even  smUe ;  but  merely  gave  me 
a  nonplused  shake  of  his  massive  head,  i 

"  And  I  know  something  of  Sam's  sweetheart,"  ^I 
resumed. 

''  You  do,  sir ;  but,  if  J.  may  make  so  free,  the  less 
you  or  your  friends  know  of  her  in  future  die  better :  [ 
don't  talk  altogether  on  Sam's  account ;  but  she's  not  what 
I  call  a  good  'un.*' 

I  thanked  the  honest  smugger,  assuring  him  that  we 
had  got  a  good  character  with  the  girl,  and  having  ^come 
quite  strangers  into  the  village,  could  only  go  by  what  waa 
told  us.  But  do  you  remember  my  former  objections  to 
Miss  Lucy,  Graves  ? 

Again   I   changed  the  subject  with    my  kind  host. 
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"  Come  now^  Mr.  Ldmiock^  I  have  bat  a  few  more  ques- 
tions  to  trouble  you  with  at  present ;  and^  firsts  who  is 
The  Don?" 

He  looked  steadily  —  too  steadily  —  at  me^  with  the 

same  expression  I  had  noticed  in  the  orchard.     I  returned 

his  studious  stare  without  shrinking.     And  thus  we  sat 

silently^  for  a  minute^  and  at  last  he  was  pleased  to  speak. 

'^  Mr.  Mutford^  after  what  you  happened  to  hear  at  the 

orchard  door^  I  have  been  forced  to  trust  you^  for  my  own 

sake^  many  steps  farther  than  you  then  gained  on  us. 

Since  we  sat  down  here,  I  have  been  hoping  I  might  trust 

you  for  your  own  sake.     You  want  to  have  your  last 

question  answered;  ay,  and  as  you  gave  notice,   other 

questions  after  it ;  and  if  you  knew  but  all,  it  concerns 

you  much  to  be  dealt  openly  with  about  the  Don^  and  — 

for  I  guess  your  mind,  sir  —  the  lady  in  the  house,  too. 

Let  me  take  a  liberty  —  but  a  well-meant  one  —  you  also 

want  the  means  of  righting  yourself,  and  your  father,  and 

your  sister,  Mr.  Mutford  —  don*t  look  astonished,  sir,  for 

I  know  something  of  all  that :  in  plain  £nglish,  sir,   you 

want  money,  and  plenty  of  it ;  and  now  let  me  make  an 

end.    If  you  close  with  a  bargain  I  should  like  to  drive 

with  you,  you  shall  be  told  all  you  ought  to  know  about 

the  Don  and  the  lady ;    and  you  shall  have  money,  and 

plenty  of  it :  to  say  nothing  of  —  of — " 

"  Freeing  myself  of  all  suspicions  of  hinting  at  any  of 
the  late  information  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
acquire;"  I  added  for  him,  reading  the  thought  plainly 
on  his  brow,  and  in  his  tones  and  manner. 

"  Why,  yes ;  even  that,  Mr.  Mutford.'* 

"  To  go  on  methodically,  then.  What  is  the  bargain 
you  wish  to  drive?" 

'^  Since  you  heard  Martha  and  me  speak  of  the  Don,  sir, 
you  also  heard  us  say  that  he  used  to  be  useful  to  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  a  kind  of  respectable  representative  of  commerce 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel." 

'^  That 's  it.  But  we  have  lost  sight  of  him,  and  want  as 
^ood  a  man  in  his  stead." 

'^  And  pay  me  the  compliment  of  thinking  I  might  serve 
our  turn  }" 
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''  Yes,  Mr.  Mutford ;  and  I  like  this  plain  way  of  doinir 
business."  ^ 

''  Then  to  humour  your  liking,  Mr.  Linnock,   I  answer 
just  as  plainly,  that  the  thing  can't  be :  keep  your  secret  of 
the  Don  and  the  lady ;  I  must  try  to  get  at  it  some  other 
way  :  and  keep  your  money,  too ;  and  that,  too,  I  will  try 
for  some  other  way."  ' 

"  Now  you  are  offended,  Mr.  Mutford." 

^^  Not  I,  on  my  conscience,  Mr.  Linnock." 

'^  But  you  mean  what  you  say,  sir  ?" 

''  To  the  letter." 

''  Out  and  out  ?" 

"  Out  and  out." 

"  Won't  even  think  it  over  ?" 

''  With  a  view  to  debate  it  —  no." 

^^  The  Don  iro*  a  gentleman,  sir." 

'^  I  make  no  doubt." 

"  And  not  of  your  mind." 

''  I  can't  help  him." 

''Well,  Mr.  Mutford  :"    his  eyes  feU.  and  again  I  saw 
on  his  brow  that  which  it  concerned  perhaps  even  my  per- 
sonal comforts,  if    not    safety    (notwithstanding  aU  our 
interchange  of  confidence),  to  reply  to  forthwith 
J<  And  well,  Mr  Linnock.     Now  you  begin  to  ask  your- 
self over  again,  what  security  you  have  agamst  a  breach  of 
confidence  on  my  part  ?"^  he  did  not  say  a  word,    nor 
move  his  eyes  from  the  table,     "  I  will  teU  you.     Alonir 
with  the  word  of  a  man  wh,  has  never  consciously  broken 
his  word,  my  refusal  in  my  present  situation— -I  mean  mv 
situation  at  this  moment  — my  blunt  refusal  of  an  offer 
from  you,  by  a  seeming  acceptance  of  which  —  and  mark 
you,  the  seeming  alone  would  answer  my  purposes  —  I 
could  insure  your  permission  to  return  home  to  my  sick  fa- 
ther  and  my  unprotected  sister,  without  suspicion  of  any  kind. 
Measure,  by  my  straightforward  No,  to  your  tempting  pro- 
posal, my  whole  probable  character,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
ta^st  your  interests,  and  those  of  your  family,  by  whom  I 
have  been  so  kindly  treated,  to  my  own  sense  of  honour 
and  humanity  —  and  (I  wiQ  add,  though  I  do  object  to 
succeed  the  Don)  also  to  my  sense  of  the  provocation 
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jm  hsve  noawtd.  to  eogage  in  jonr  |Muenl  mde,  and  ny 
littls  fjnpsdij  wilii  part  of  die  sjston  jon 

**  Then  we  hare  done  talking/  said  the 
deal  J  laying  bit  hand  on  mine ;  "I  wiH  mat  doubt  joo, 
Mr.  MotfimL  And  now  it  ia  time,  aid  moie  dian  time, 
that  yoa  and  yoor  friend  were  out  of  raj  honaey  joa 
know  for  what  leafons — and  on  yoor  waj  to  joor  own 
hornet,  or.  So — maater-mate!"  he  oJIed  to  die  odier 
end  of  the  lecret  apartment,  bnt  oJIed  only  in  a  pecntiariy 
hard  wbiaper— '^  Master-male !  Farmer  Bob,  I  aaj !" 

Somediing  huge  adned  on  die  bed  at  that  extzcme  of 
die  atdc,  and  pteeendy  a  man  moTed  lazily  oiTit,  and  came 
towards  us.  As  be  advanced,  I  saw  an  individual  of  about 
thirty,  and  of  great  hei^t,  natorally^  polang  his  head  for- 
ward^ and  a  little  from  side  to  side^  and  bending  bis  body 
from  the  hips ;  he  was  fleshy^  very  fleshy,  tfaoogfa  not  ex- 
actly fat ;  rather  in-kneed ;  and  the  poldng  head  was  oo. 
vered  with  shorty  silky  hair,  almost  white,  and  he  had 
large  eye-brows^  and  long  eyelashes,  of  the  same  colour, 
and  his  face  seemed  made  o£  white  wax,  without  a  tint  of 
red  in  the  cheeks^  and  very  little  in  his  pendant  under  lip. 
I  must  add,  that  if  my  host's  face  and  features  seemed  ex- 
aggerated, his  excelled  them,  and  yet  he  appeared  neither 
stupid  nor  unapprehensive ;  on  die  contrary,  diere  was  a 
kind  of  shrewdness  in  his  weak^  winkings  pale^  and  ever- 
amiling  eyes^  and  also  in  his  superabundance  of  ever-smil- 
ing lip. 

''  My  brother,  sir, — Master.mate,  or  Farmer  Bob,  ac- 
cording to  occasion — my  thi^d  and  youngest  brother;  a 
little  sleepy,  after  two  nights  loss  of  rest^  as  you  see." 

'^  But  now,  at  last,"  I  replied^  gazing  wistfully  at  the 
head  and  face  which  nodded  and  smiled  to  me — *^  surely 
now,  at  last,  I  behold " 

"  No,  Mr.  Mutford,"  said  Linnock,  smUing  too,  "  your 
first  impression,  taken  from  my  face,  was  the  correct  one ; 
't  is  me,  sir,  they  call " —  here  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  ebon  chin — "  'tis  me  they  call  Lilly  White,  at  your 


•emce." 


I  could  not  help  laughing^  nor  did  the  very  dissimilar 
others  refine  to  join  me. 
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"But  we  must  be  doings  sir,"  resumed  my  Lilly: — 
**  Bob,  look  out  till  you  see  Mr.  Mutford  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant well  o£P  the  premises,  and  then  you  know  where  to 
find  Martha,  to  give  her  a  word.     Come,  Mr.  Mutford." 

We  descended  to  the  door  which  communicated  with  the 
treacherous  flower.bed  in  the  garden ;  in  a  few  moments  I 
stood  in  the  open  air. 

'^  Now,  sir,  join  the  merry  folks  in  the  parlour,  giving 
what  account  you  can  of  your  hour's  absence ;  I  will  be 
with  you  and  them  as  soon  as  possible."  He  took  leave  of 
me  at  the  garden.door,  and  not  exactly  knowing  what  he 
meant  to  do,  I  walked  across  the  yard  into  the  house. 


END  OF   THE   FIRST    VOLUME. 
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VOLUME   THE   SEOOHD. 


Mm.  LiirirocK  bid  cilled  die  partj  in  fbe  paiiour  "  menj 
folk/'  because  fbe  loud  Unigbter  of  Min  Eliza  readied  us 
M  we  ttood  at  tbe  garden-door  ;  and  wben  I  took  m j  place 
at  tbe  fupper«table^  I  found  tbat  your  brotber  stiU  con- 
trived to  keep  up  ber  spirits.  He  and  sbe  made  some 
good-bumoured  conjectures  as  to  tbe  cause  of  my  absence ; 
tbe  one  accusing  me  of  a  sonnet  to  the  moon^  to  wbicb  my 
defence  was^  that  there  was  no  moon  tbat  evening;  the  other 
supposing  a  tender  melancholy  for  me ;  and  I  think  she 
meant  a  glance  at  the  mysterious  Lady  EUen^  which^  bow- 
ever^  I  gravely  discountenanced.  Mrs.  Linnock  did  not 
appear  at  supper,  and  Miss  Linnock  looked  thoughtful  and 
on  the  watch. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  rolling  in  the  yard.  Miss  Linnock  jumped  up, 
crying  out,  *'  Father !  '*  and  her  sister  more  elegantly 
ejaculated  '^  Papa!  dear  papa!"  and  both  left  the  room 
in  a  Joyous  flurry,  excellently  well  acted.  Directly,  I 
caught  Mr.  Linnock's  voice,  and  that  of  his  white-headed 
brother,  loud  in  remonstrance,  and  surprise,  and  explan- 
ation ;  and  with  a  —  *'  Was  ever  the  like  heard  of  ? " 
the  two  smugglers  entered  the  parlour,  followed  by  the 
young  ladies  and  their  mother.  I  kept  my  countenance 
very  well  during  my  presentation  to  Mr.  Linnock  and 
Farmer  Bob.  Then  followed  our  host's  indignant  tirade 
against  the  impudent  dogs  who  had  dared  to  commit  an 
outrage  upon  gentlemen  like  us,  and  to  use  his  house  for 
their  purposes ;  and  his  regret  diat  we  should  have  been  so 
treated,  and  his  honest  hopes,  however,  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  had  felt  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  was 
possible ;  and  his  regrets  again  that  he  had  been  absent 
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from  home  so  long>  and  not  on  l^e  spot  when  the  smug- 
gling rascals  had  deprived  us  of  our  liherty;  for  thej 
could  not  have  humbugged  him  with  a  silly  tale^  as  thej 
had  done  in  the  case  of  other  persons  (and  here  he 
looked  r^prehensively  at  his  wife  and  daughters^  who^ 
bless  them !  were  the  very  models  of  innocent  constern- 
ation^) —  no^  nor  bidlied  Mm  neither ;  and  he  wondered  to 
deaths  almost^  how  some  people  could  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon  —  and  now  that  he  and  his  brother  were  at  home^  at 

last 

"  You  will  free  us  of  those  fellows,  I  hope  ? "  inter, 
rupted  Alexander.  Mr.  Linnock  replied  that  he  had  done 
BO  already :  the  moment  he  saw  them  lurking  about  his 
gate,  as  he  drove  up  to  it  with  his  brother  in  the  one-horse 
chaise,  he  had  asked  their  business,  and  not  getting  an 
answer  that  pleased  him,  called  out  his  helpers  from  the 
'Stable  and  the  cow-shed,  and  soon  sent  the  scamps  a 
packing  — - 

''  Then,  in  fact,  we  are  free  men  ? "  again  asked  your 
brother. — Certainly.  Free  to  go  where  we  pleased,  that 
moment ;  only  he  hoped  that  we  would  do  him  the  plea- 
sure of  staying  till  morning  at  least,  or,  for  that  matter,  as 
long  as  we  liked,  for  he  would  be  most  happy  ■ 
'  A  third  time  Alexander  interrupted  him  to  demand  the 
favour  of  a  horse  and  guide  to  his  tower.  I  also  requested 
similar  accommodation.  The  whole  family  now  besieged 
us  with  hoiqpitable  entreaties.  We  were  immovable ;  and 
eventually,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  Mr.  Lin. 
nock's  return  from  London,  we  had  mounted  our  borrowed 
horses,  and  begun  to  follow  our  guide,  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  those  we  parted  from,  notwithstanding  their  kind 
speeches.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  long  after 
our  disappearance,  by  a  convenient  road,  until  the  '^  good 
'uns,"  already  run  in  by  the  Miss  Molly,  were  safely 
stowed  away  in  places  I  knew  something  about. 

At  the  edge  of  the  fosse  of  his  tower,  I  delivered  your 
brother  to  his  men,  and  understood  from  ^eir  words  to  him, 
that  after  searching  and  making  enquiries  in  all  directions, 
aided  by  fellow-officers  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  by  the 
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dvil  authorities^  they  had  entertained  the  moat  aerionft 
alarm  for  his  safety. 

Proceeding  homeward^  I  found  my  father  and  Bessy  in 
ahout  the  same  state  of  uneasiness  on  my  own  account^  not. 
irithstanding  that  they  had  received  a  Tague  note^  dated 
from  no  plaoe^  and  free  of  all  explanation^  which  I  trusted 
to  the  diplomatnt  of  the  smugglers  for  ddivery  to  them, 
upon  the  first  night  of  my  loss  of  liherty: — the  fdUiow 
would  not  engage  to  deliver  one  of  a  more  satisfactory  cha« 
racter,  and  bargained  to  get  even  that  unsealed. 

It  was  late^  as  you  will  suppose,  when  I  arrived  at  home 
—past  eleven  o'clock.  •  Yet  my  father  and  sister  would  ait 
mp  to  hear  a  full  account  of  my  adventures.  And  I  re- 
gretted this^  for  neither  of  them  looked  as  well  or  as  happy^ 
•r  as  spirited  as  they  had  done  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
ihem; — but  this  is  fresh  ground^  dear  Richard,  and  I  had 
better  send  you  o£P  the  dose  of  my  smugging  story  just  aa 
it  is ;  so  good.by. 


The  journal  again.  Graves,  after  a  heavy-hearted  pause 
of  some  days,  and  I  am  only  going  to  write  what  (as  has 
happened  before)  must  be  laid  by  for  you  against  a  future 
^y  y  &y>  indeed ;  perhaps  some  such  explanations  as  my 
suppressed  scraps  will  supply,  may  be  useful,  yet. 

I  did  not  go  to  rest  the  first  night  after  my  escape  from 
Lilly  White's  with  a  tranquil  spirit  My  father  and  I 
were  alone  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  told  me  some- 
thing to  make  me  quarrd  with  my  pillow.  The  Honour, 
able  George  Alien  had  repeatedly  appeared  lounging  about 
our  house  during  my  absence,  and  my  father  saw  him  once 
in  our  little  back  garden ;  and  he  absolutely  knocked  at  our 
door  that  very  morning^  to  enquire  after  Miss  Mutford's 
health — insolent  cur ! — but  no  matter.  My  father  feared 
that  he  might  have  fallen  in  with  Bessy  on  her  walks,  and 
she  has  been  prohibited  from  going  out  alone  in  future. 

I  bridled  my  rage — although  it,  and  a  stinging  sense  of 
shame,  sent  the  blood  to  my  cheeks — and  asked  my  father 
how  Bessy  seemed  to  have  taken  his  prohibition.     He 
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coizld  not  exactly  say.  He  feared  to  harbour  one  disagree* 
able  thought  of  his  poor  Bessy  (and  here  the  tears  fell 
frpm  the  old  man's  eyes) — yet  he  thought^  or  he  suspected  she 
had  appeared  to  be  embarrassed^  and  conscious^  and  perhaps 
a  little  sullen ;  but  he  might  have  been  wrong — he  was 
sure  he  was  wrong.  Had  he  ventured  any  indirect  ques- 
tions with  her?  No — not  a  breath.  He  would  not  lead 
her  to  think  he  doubted  her^  for  worlds;  and  he  com* 
manded  me  to  follow  the  same  course.  I  promised  nothing^ 
for  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  resolve  upon  implicit 
obedience.  Bessy  re-entered  the  room^  and  the  subject 
ceased. 

I  talked  of  indifferent  things^  and  kept  my  eye  upon  her: 
and  whether  by  the  contrivance  of  suspicion^  which^  quite 
as  industriously  as  jealousy^  bakes  its  own  cake  (excuse 
the  homely  version  of  the  Shakspearian  adage) — ^or  that 
there  really  were  and  are  grounds  for  my  conclusions^  I  did 
beheve^  Graves^  that  something  new  had  entered  into  the 
spirit  and  the  nature  of  my  sister.  An  absorbings  agitating, 
selfish  somethings  ay^  and  a  something  that  she  keeps  from 
uss  and  is  to  keep  from  us  ^— Great  God !  save  me  from  my 
own  horrid  fears! — poverty  and  shame  together — di! 
that  would  be  horrid^  indeed ! 

Sos  little  wonder  that  I  had  not  a  very  good  night's  rest. 
Graves.  But  this  was  not  the  full  cause  of  my  vigils. 
Bessy  retired  to  bed.  I  asked  my  father  for — three  pounds 
— for  what  purpose  you  shall  hear.  I  had  calculated  how 
long  it  was  since  Lucy  Peat  entered  into  our  service ;  as- 
certained that  we  now  owed  her  this  sum^  and  I  asked  it^ 
in  order  to  pay  her^  the  next  mornings  and  send  her  out  of 
the  house.  For  my  own  part^  there  was  not  a  shilling  in 
my  pocket. 

,  Well.  My  father  assured  me  that  he  could  not  spare  me 
ime  pound.  That  very  morning  he  too  had  been  making' 
his  calculations;  and  found  that  we  had  scarce  enough 
money  in  the  house  to  buy  food  for  the  days  that  must 
elapse  till  he  would  be  entitled  to  draw  the  quarterly  inte- 
rest of  the  little  sum  (and  yet^  our  only  earthly  fortimCs) 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  London  banker.  I  believe  I  was 
g(»ng  to  hint  at  the  great  necessity  of  the  case  for  which  I 
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wanted  the  money^  although  it  mnst  hare  terrihly  shocked 
him*;  when  he  added^  that  he  could  not  even  pay  his  rent 
till  the  time  mentioned :  no^  nor  our  servant-maid's  wages; 
and^  in  fact^  she  had  asked  him  to  settle  with  her  a  few 
hours  hefore  I  came  home,  and  he  was  compelled  to  refuse 
her. 

And  thus^  Graves^  /  am  compelled  to  tolerate,  under  the 
same  roof  with  my  sister,  a  girl  of  tainted  heart  and  mind, 
and  one  with  whom  Bessy  has  heen  on  terms  of  too  great 
confidence,  I  fear,  and  who  has  the  ear  of  the  Honourable 
George  Allen,  to  my  own  certain  knowledge.  But  it  can't 
be  helped ;  and  I  have  only  to  hold  myself  vigilant ;  and 
vl^ant'I  am,  though  I  tremble  in  my  office,  dear  Graves 
—  ay,  tremble. 

The  morning  after  this  night,  I  got  Bessy  into  a  con- 
versation about  our  memorable  (accursed  !)  visit  to  Lord 
Lin  tern's.  I  reminded  her,  gaily,  of  her  pity  for  the  elder 
son,  and  her  admiration  of  the  personal  graces,  ay,  and  the 
manners  too^  of  the  younger.  Her  head  was  down,  but  I 
saw  her  colour  come  and  go. 

*^  Has  he  never  blessed  your  bright  eyes  since } "  I 
continued. 

"  Why  —  yes — "  she  stammered,  "has  he  not  often 
rode  or  walked  by  the  windows  ?  " 

*^  Have  you  seen  him  on  any  of  your  walks,  Bessy  V*  I 
changed  my  toijie  a  little. 

'^  Me  ? — him  ?  "  she  was  confused,  by  heavens !  ''  him, 
Michael  ?  never  !  how  could  you  think  it  ?  never,  never, 
indeed !  on  my  word,  Michael,  on  my  honour,  on  my 
soul !  "  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  up  at  me, 
trembling,  weeping,  and  terrified.  Hark  you.  Graves  — 
and  whenever  you  can  read  this,  pity  me  — 

By  my  mother's  soul,  I  did  not  believe  her  ! 


Next  day,  she  and  I  had  a  few  words  more  together  ; 
I  told  her  what  I  had  learned  of  the  character  of  Lucy 
Peat,  and  was  going  on  to  warn  her  against  all  unnecessary 
intercourse  with  the  girl,  when  she  interrupted  me,  with 
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staring  eyes^  and  pale  cheeks^  crying>  ^'  1b  that  possible  ! 
oh^  dear  me^  is  lliat  possible ! "  (here  is  one  of  Bessy's 
childish  phrases  for  you^  for^  indeed^  in  experience^  —  ex. 
cept  it  has  very  lately  come  to  her^ — in  turn  of  mind^  and 
almost  in  years^  scarce  sixteen^  she  is  a  child ;  and  would 
to  Heaven  she  were  so  in  person  !)  —  '^  Oh,  Michael," 
she  continued,  "  I  wish  you  had  known  that  sooner  ;  oh, 
I  wish  /  had  known  it  sooner  !  " 

And  again.  Graves,  1  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  She  had 
made  a  confidant  of  Lucy  Peat,  or  the  wily  girl  had 
induced  her  into  confidence  (doubtless  for  a  good  bribe)  ; 
and  acting  on  this  thought,  perhaps  too  hastily  —  1 
resumed  — 

"  Bessy,  my  love,  you  are  frightened  at  my  news." 

"  I  am  indeed,  dear  Michael !  '* 

'^  Because,  Bessy  —  "I  took  her  hand  — ''  now  do  not 
suppose  1  blame  you  much  —  because  you  have  allowed 
Lucy  to  make  free  with  you." 

She  wept  and  was  silent ;  I  went  on. 

"  Because  she  has  brought  you  messages,  Bessy." 

'^  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  I  own  it !  but  I  never  replied  to  them, 
Michael,  not  a  single  time ;  and  1  have  bid  her  not  to 
bring  me  any  more,  indeed  I  have ;  and  it  was  wrong  of 
me,  very  wrong,  not  to  say  all  this  before ;  but  1  feared 
to  shock  our  dearest  father,  Michael,  —  that  was  the  only 
reason,  believe  me  it  was ;  and  oh,  Michael,  do  not  tell 
him  now  !  Pray  do  not,  it  would  kill  him,  and  me  with 
him  !  Oh,  mercies  and  goodness,  what  shall  1,  shall  I 
do!" 

She  left  the  room  suddenly. 

Again,  Graves,  again,  my  only  friend,  I  did  not  believe 
her! 

.  Look  at  the  thing  in  the  face  as  I  do.  See  all  this 
fright  and  anguish,  disproportioned  to  the  occasion :  dis^ 
proportioned  to  it,  if  she  has  at  last  been  candid  with  me ; 
if  she  hides  nothing  ;  if  she  has  not  answered  his  mes- 
sages ;  if  she  has  not  met  him  !  met  him,  often  out  of 
doors  !  under  the  eye  of  the  world  !  And  met  him  I  that 
unfledged  Impertinence !  that  stolid  sapling  of  aristocracy  I 
he  who  dared  to  glare  upon  her  innocent  cheek  —  then,  at 
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\eui,  innocent — till  he  kindled  it  into  burning  blushes, 
and  wetted  it  with  virgin  tears  —  and  in  mj  presence  -^ 
and  she  at  my  side  —  bat  as  if  I  were  not  there  —  were 
not  her  protector  —  her  brother  —  with  better  blood  than 
his  in  mj  viens  —  and  with  a  heart  to  —  yes^  Graves^  to 
strike  him  dead,  if  he  has  given  me  caose^  good  and  sof^ 
fident !     We  shall  see. 


Yonr  brother  and  I  see  each  other  often.  (I  resome 
after  a  pause.)  And  I  think  he  begins  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  of  the  service  he  is  upon ;  ay^  and  suspect  a 
little  of  die  scene  of  our  late  adventures  together^  and  of 
my  candour^  into  the  bargain.  But  he  has  said  nothing 
openly  or  directly^  nor^  I  believe^  will  he.  A  sense  of  fit 
and  unfit  must  doubtless  form  my  excuse^  in  his  eyes^  and 
keep  him  silent. 

"  Harold^"  Graves :  —  Harold  that  was  to  be  so  soon^  so 
very  soon  put  into  rehearsal  —  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
about  him  since.  But  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  right, 
some  day.  Meantime  I  work  with  tolerable  industry  at 
small  things,  and  send  them  to  the  periodicals :  though,  to 
tell  the  blessed  truth,  no  one  takes  notice  of  them,  either. 
Well ;  I  can  only  work  and  wait. 

And  from  working  and  waiting,  a  little  trump  seems  to 
torn  up  at  last,  sure  enough.  This  morning  I  have  another 
letter  from  the  manager,  assuring  me  that  next  Thurs- 
day  week  we  are  to  have  "  Harold  "  in  a  first  rehearsal ; 
and  I  am  to  attend.  It  was  not  his  fault,  he  says,  that 
the  matter  has  been  delayed ;  but  in  fact  he  cannot  control 
other  people ;  and  although  the  two  great  tragedians 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  their  parts  at  first,  and  en. 
gaged  to  play  them,  they  have  since  appeared  a  little  shy 
of  each  other  occasionally,  and  could  not  be  got  to  attend 
a  rehearsal  together :  now,  however,  they  are  in  better 
humour,  as,  indeed,  they  ought  to  be ;  '^  for,"  adds  my 
managed  manager,  "  you  have  balanced  the  power  of  the 
two  men  to  a  hair,  sir,  each  in  his  own  different  way,  so 
as  really  to  leave  no  cause  of  jealousy."     The  zany  !   I 
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never  thought  of  one  or  the  other  of  his  stars  while  writing 
my  poor  play  ;  hut  I  suppose  I  had  hetter  not  say  so^  as  it 
seems  taken  for  granted  that  I  was  in  duty  hound  to  have 
done  so. 

And  I  got  another  letter  along  with  the  manager's^ 
Graves.  It  comes  from  the  editor  of  an  ohscure  Magazine^ 
to  whom  (as  I  would  try  every  hody)  I  sent  '^  an  article" 
ahout  two  months  ago ;  and  (incredihle  news !)  he  has 
printed  me,  and  actually  enclosed  three  pounds^  fifteen 
shillings  and  sixpence^  for  a  matter  some  seventeen  pages 
in  length.  And  now^  at  last^  pay  Lucy  Peat^  and  send  her 
oflF.  No,  Graves  —  I  must  first  pay  her  lover,  Sam  Geeson, 
in  whose  deht  I  am  for  a  few  hottles  of  smuggled  French 
wine  for  my  poor,  drooping  father  (he  thinks  it  was  in 
the  house),  —  and  for  sundry  poached  hares,  rahhits,  and 
pheasants  !  also  craved  hy  my  father's  weak  state ;,  (he  will 
not  allow  himself  even  hutcher's  meat,  at  his  own  cost,  and 
I  lie  to  him  solemnly  that  people  of  my  acquaintance  send 
us  presents  !)  and  if  I  had  gone  in  deht  for  these  things 
with  a  regular  trader,  they  would  cost  me  three  times  as 
much  as  I  pay  the  young  smuggler  —  and  how  could  I 
discharge  such  a  deht  as  that  ?  And,  hy  heavens  !  my  father 
shall  not  want  food,  good  and  fit  for  him,  while  only  a 
rich  man's  preserve  is  to  he  trenched  on,  or  the  King 
baffled  of  his  wine-duty  ! 

Ha,  Graves !  will  you  know  something  of  me  as  you 
read  this  ?  —  let  me  add,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
suffer  Sam  Geeson  to  sit  at  the  kitchen  fire  with  Lucy  Peat, 
because  I  could  not'  pay  him  for  his  good  things,  nor  pay 
Lucy  her  wages  —  Oh,  Poverty  !  thou  art  vice  ! 

Your  brother  is  laughing  heartily  in  the  next  room,  as  I 
write,  amusing  Bessy  and  my  father ;  and  I  am  to  go  with 
him  and  her  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  humours  of  the  village 
fair  to-morrow. 


Two  days  after  the  fair 

And  what  an  unjoyous,  solid,  rude,  suffocating,  deafen- 
ng,  headadugiving  thing  a  fair  in  the  country  it  I — (let 
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me  just  except  Greenwich  fair,  if  Greenwich  he  in  the 
country — or  rather  the  accidental  adjunct  of  the  nohle  old 
park,  and  the  freaks  it  irresistibly  inspires.)  The  streets 
of  the  little  village  8tu£Ped  with  people  who  will  walk  over 
you  if  you  do  not  push  them  about  as  they  do  you ;  girls 
scrambling  on  by  diemselves,  and  men  and  lads  by  them- 
selves ;  and  no  one  laughing,  nor  yet  smiling,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  greater  number  either  half- scowling  at  one  an- 
other, or  else  looking  nervously  shy  of  having  it  appear 
that  they  are  such  fools  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  pleased. 
Peep  into  one  of  the  inns,  of  which  all  the  lower  rooms  are 
flung  open  to  genteelish  company^  among  the  rows  of  hap- 
py creatures  sitting  on  forms  by  the  walls,  drinking  porter, 
or  ale,  or  brandy  and  hot  water,  and  nearly  all  look  discon- 
tented still ; — peep  into  a  dancing  booth,  as  you  pass  by, 
and  you  will  see  perhaps  a  dozen  girls  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost  in  a  work.and-labour  way,  for  the  edification 
of  three  or  four  bumpkins,  who  walk  from  side  to  side 
among  them  with  very  disdainful  faces,  and  now  and  then 
lift  up  their  legs,  and  let  them  down  again,  one  after  an. 
other,  as  if  they  were  plodding  over  a  stubble  field,  or  at 
best  turning  the  tread-mill  at  slow  time.  And  how  I  abhor 
that  smock-frock  into  the  bargain  !  the  most  un picturesque^ 
unmanly,  unlovely,  sheep-faced  piece  of  costume  in  the 
world.  Ay,  and  the  close-laced  bumpkin  buskins,  too, 
which,  from  constant  pressure,  impoverish  the  most  consi. 
derable  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  leave  an  English  peasant 
the  worst-limbed  peasant  1  have  yet  seen. 

And  such  are  the  general  features  of  a  village  fair  almost 
always  presented  to  my  eye ;  for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  itinerant  booth-shops  of  trinkets,  knick-knacks,  and 
gingerbread,  nor  with  the  wild-beast  shows,  nor  the  eques- 
trians, nor  the  pig-faced  lady,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  local  characteristics  of  the  company 
whom  they  delight; — or,  at  most,  I  shall  allude  to  them 
only  to  say  that  the  thumping  of  the  big  drums,  and  the 
harsh  and  rude  clashing  of  the  cymbals,  and  the  screaming, 
or  shrieking,  or  groaning  of  other  instruments  of  noise 
(of  music,  indeed  !) — kept  up  on  the  platforms  before  each, 
stun  my  brain  nearly  to  desperation. 
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But  what  has  become  of  the  power^  or  'the  will,  or  the 
zest  for  natural  and  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  villagers  of 
Old  £ngland? — merry  Old  •  England  it  used  to  be^  we  are 
told: — can  I  call  it  so  at  present  ?  — Why  don't  these  hard- 
worked,  simple-minded  poor  fellows,  take  delight  in  the  few 
holidays  left  open  to  them  ?  — for,  as  to  Sunday,  it  has  now 
become,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  saddest  day  out  of 
the  seven.  And^  stop :  —  perhaps  it  is  this  very  pharisaical 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  at  first  imposed  upon  them 
against  their  natures  and  wishes,  and  since  grown  into  a 
sullen,  sulky  habit,  which  at  length  incapacitates  them 
from  relishing  even  their  annual  play-days.  At  all  events. 
Graves,  you  know  my  notions  of  old,  as  to  the  good  sense, 
good  feeling,  nay,  good  religion,  of  making  it  criminal  in  a 
poor  man  or  lad  to  sing  a  harmless  song,  play  at  quoits  or 
cricket,  or  be  seen  dancing  with  his  sweetheart,  or — if  he 
and  she  like — his  arm  round  her  neck  of  a  Sunday.  None 
of  those  acts  would  be  in  themselves  unholy,  and  therefore 
.would  not  break  the  command  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath.. 
Farther — I  do  sincerely  believe  that  after  due  worship  of 
God,  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  different  times  set  apart  for 
His  worship,  on  His  own  day,  a  joyous  and  a  contented 
heart  giving  vent,  according  to  the  common  manifestations 
of  human  nature,  to  its  joy  and  to  its  content,  would  not  be 
odious  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  loves  his  creatures  with  a 
surpassing  love,  and  who  has  contrived  a  wondrous  plan 
for  even  their  earthly  happiness.  "  There  is  joy  in  heaven,*' 
where  reigns  an  eternal  Sabbath; — and  I  mil  insist,  that 
it  was  upon  the  first  earthly  Sabbath-day,  after  the  ^^found- 
ations of  the  earth  were  laid,"  and  "the  corner  stone  thereof," 
'  that  "the  morning  stars  praised  Him  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  1 " 

As  to  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense  of  compelling  poor 
Johnny-raw  to  be  triste  and  demure-looking  upon  the  only 
day  of  the  week  that  he  is  not  bent  double  with  labour, 
follow  him  for  a  good  part  of  a  Sunday,  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  See  him  first,  after  church  or  chapel  service, 
moping  alone,  or  with  a  group  of  his  own  sex,  at  one  side 
of  the  village  street,  or  of  a  green  field,  while  flocks  of 
pretty  and  (if  they  durst)  merry-hearted  girls  move  in  a 
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somewhat  more  active  manner,  at  the  other  side ;  see  him 
thus^  and  you  pity  his  lot  (pray  do  not  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  always  quarrelling  with  him  for  stupidity). — When 
he  tires  of  his  unenlivening  lounge^  stand  near  ihe  Tap^  and 
you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  him^  however^  slipping  into  its 
ever-Open  or  only-latched  door^  round  a  comer ;  and  you 
do  not  greatly  pity  him  now^ — hut  how  much  can  you 
blame  him  ?  What  are  his  means  of  enjoyment  in  the 
open  air  ?  And^  if  he  had  some  means  of  enjoyment  in 
the  open  air^  would  he  he  in  the  Tap — in  it^  at  leasts  so  often, 
or  so  long,  at  a  time  ?  And  (take  human  nature  as  it  is, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  and  as  it  ever  must  he,) — which  is  the 
greater  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  dancing  happily  on  the  green 
sod,  ay,  and  with  one  of  those  nice  village  beauties  before 
him,  or  spending  his  money  on  the  heavy,  stupifying  na*- 
tional  drink  of  England?  (Graves,  have  not  the  porter 
and  the  ale  of  England,  the  light  wines  or  the  light  beer  of 
France,  and  the  whisky  of  Ireland,  a  point  of  impression 
upon  the  very  different  characters  of  the  three  people?) 
And  can  his  methodised  avoidance  of  the  cheery  compa- 
nionship of  the  other  sex,  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  heaven 
and  of  man,  upou  a  Sabbath  day  —  to  say  nothing  of  his 
self-control  in  different  matters — be  much  better,  very 
often^  than  a  system  of  demoralising  hypocrisy  ?  Ask  the 
parish  overseer,  and  he  may  perhaps  tell  you  that  more 
seeds  of  care  and  trouble  to  him  are  sown  of  a  Sunday  even- 
ing (at  all  events  of  a  Sunday  night,  take  the  seasons 
through,)  than  upon  any  other  evening  of  the  week.  And 
does  he,  or  do  you  expect  it  otherwise  ?  I  think,  in  my 
conscience,  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  gallantry  common 
to  all  men,  gentle  and  simple,  might,  in  seven  cases  out  of 
ten,  be  diverted  from  concentrating  itself  into  a  downright 
breach  of  parish  law,  if  it  were  allowed  to  evaporate,  gra- 
dually, in  the  hundred  harmless  little  courtesies  which  aie 
matters  of  course  amongst  men  and  women,  lads  and  girls, 
in  less  disciplined  communities.  This,  however,  you  will 
say,  is  rather  a  stretching  of  my  theory, — very  welL  Give 
me  back  our  fine  merry  Old  England  national  character 
among  the  lower  orders,  ay,  and  some  of  the  middle  too, 
mad  that  is  what  I  want,  and  you  may  effect  it  as  you  like. 
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and  as  you  can.  Make  our  smock-frocked  compatriots 
look  less  luihappy^  less  jealous  of  a  free-hearted^  natural 
existence,  less  sulky  while  a  charming  girl  of  the  same  street 
and  parish  stops  him^  as  he  plods  along^  and  almost  by 
force  detains  him  a  few  moments  while  she  tries  her  very 
best  to  tell  him  pleasant  stories  and  anecdotes^  and  to  look 
up,  laughing,  into  his  face, — in  fact  (inverted  man  that  he 
is  to  suffer  it !) — to  court  him.  Let  me  finish  my  ^an. 
dering  chapter  with  a  really  serious  sentence  or  two.  Make 
your  villagers  enjoy  their  lives  as  their  forefathers  did, 
theirs,  or,  at  least,  make  them  more  moral  than  their  fore- 
fathers were,  as  a  set-off  against  their  sad  and  sour  preten- 
sions to  outward  decorum.  Convince  them  that — one  thing 
with  another — they  have  more  facilities  for  happiness  than 
the  people  of  any  second  country  under  the  sun,  and  yet 
that  —  not  in  seeming,  merely,  but  in  downright  fact,  and 
in  their  hearts,  and  livers,  brains,  spleens,  and  gall-bladders, 
—-they  are  the  least  joyous  people  under  that  same  sun. 

But^  how  am  I  employing  my  pen  ?  You  would 
scarce  think,  now.  Graves,  that  connected  with  this  fair, 
day  are  occurrences  waiting  to  be  written  down  to  you, 
which  positively  keep  me  restless,  and,  very  probably, 
may  influence  my  earthly  life  to  come! — matters  linked 
together  by  no  less  persons  than  the  Honourable  George 
Allen,  his  father,  Bessy,  your  brother,  and,  saying  nothing- 
of  myself,  the  recluse  of  the  smuggler's  fortress?  'Tis 
the  fact  though  ;  so  listen. 

You  will  not,  however,  till  I  inform  you  why,  since  my 
escape  from  Mr.  Linnock  to  the  present  moment,  I  have 
never  before  mentioned  the  name  of  that  mysterious  young 
lady:  why  I  have  not  exerted  myself  to  ''  &id  her  out,'  as 
I  so  positively  promised,  though  perhaps  I  have,  and  only 
kept  the  facts  from  you  ?  No.  And  why  not,  then,  a 
second  time  ?  I  don't  know.  My  interest  in  her  did  not 
cease,  certainly  ;  nay,  I  fear  it  continued  absurdly  strong : 
but  what  could  she  be  to  me,  I  asked  myself  ?  and  the 
question  arose  the  oftener  that  I  had  found  other  persons  and 
things  to  occupy  me  at  home ;  or  perhaps  I  only  postponed ; 
or  did  the  doubt  of  her  sanity  make  me  waver  ?  And  might 
not  Mr.  Linnock's  high-mouthed  words  about  some  joint 
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interests  between  her  and  me^  and  that  other  still  more 
T&gue  identity,  *^  The  Don,"  have  been  only  pure  in- 
yention,  to  irk  me  to  strike  his  bargain  with  him  ?  This 
I  asked  myself  also.  However,  do  not  rely  on  any  thing 
I  say  upon  the  suligect.  1  was  incongruous,  as  usual; 
and  that's  enough. 

Bessy,  your  brother,  and  1  went  to  the  fair,  as  I  told 
you  was  to  be  the  case.  During  the  short  walk  from  our 
little  village  to  the  houses  at  the  sea-side,  where  some  of 
the  sights  and  amusements  of  the  day  were  to  be  had,  we 
piissed  by  a  cricket-field. 

By  the  way,  I  am  horribly  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri's 
mind  on  one  point,  and  that  is  cricket ;  don't  you  remem- 
ber that,  at  Dieppe,  the  other  day,  the  English  gentlemen 
visiters  of  the  place  paid  her  the  honour  of  inviting  her  to 
witness  their  national  game ;  and  that  she  came  to  the 
ground,  and  sat  in  a  beautiful  pavilion ;  and  that,  directly, 
the  play  began;  and  that  she  took  no  notice,  but  kept 
talking  and  laughing  with  her  French  attendants  and  eat. 
ing  sweet  things;  and  that  our  countrymen  marvelled 
thereat,  and  exerted  themselves  more  and  more  to  fix  her 
attention,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  that  at  last,  however,  she 
was  seen  to  look  grave  and  observant,  and  turn  her  eyes  to 
the  cricketers,  upon  which,  much  flattered,  they  worked 
so  hard  as  to  outdo,  in  energy  and  vivacity,  aJl  former 
cricketers ;  and  that  the  Duchesse  began  to  grow  fidgety 
and  seem  impatient  thereupon,  and  despatched  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  her  suite  with  some  message  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  and  that  our  fellow-countrymen  thought 
they  were  going  to  hear  a  request,  arising  out  of  womanly 
nervousness  and  amiability,  praying  them  not  to  exert 
themselves  so  very  much,  lest  some  of  them  might  cause 
injury  to  the  spine ;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  it  only  contained  her  royal  high- 
ness's  wish  to  know  how  soon  the  English  gentlemen  pro- 
posed to  give  over  their  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
begin  their  game;  and  that,  when  they  allowed  her  to 
understand  they  had  been  playing  their  game  all  the  while, 
the  Duchesse  de  Berri  left  the  ground  forthwith  ? 
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But  Bessy^  your  brother  and  I  had  to  pass  the  more 
popukr  cricket-ground  here.  Crowds  of  people  stood  at 
the  white  palings  of  the  fields  by  which  ran  the  raised 
footway  of  the  road  we  were  going ;  and  inside  the  palings 
were  finer  folk^  all  delighted  with  the  noble  game,  and  all 
as  grave^  and  as  silent^  and  as  proper^  as  if  they  had 
stopped  there  a  moment  to  let  a  funeral  go  by.  We 
stopped  too^  to  gain  our  passing  share  of  delight.  I  ob- 
served in  the  field  two  fine  young  women^  with  a  fashion, 
able^  but  showy  air^  and  with  noses  so  long  and  of  such 
an  outline^  as  to  set  some  vague  recollections  and  assod. 
ations  at  work  in  my  mind.  They  were  walking  towards 
us,  and  nodding  to  some  one  on  the  road.  I  turned  my 
head,  and  saw  the  Honourable  George  Allen  behind  us^ 
on  horseback,  so  placed  as  to  plant  his  eyes  on  Bessy's 
side-face.  That  instant  his  sister^  —  now  I  had  die 
family  noses  by  heart  —  came  close  to  the  palings^  a  few 
steps  from  where  we  stood,  and  one  of  them  called  him. 
He  turned  his  horse's  head  over  the  paling,  allowed  his 
fore-feet  to  rest  on  the  path,  and  began  to  converse  with 
them.  In  this  position  he  was  between  us  and  the  sea- . 
side  houses ;  so  that  to  pursue  our  walk,  we  must  either 
have  waited  for  him  to  leave  the  footpath  free,  or  else 
have  descended  from  it,  and  walked  round  his  hoit»  upon 
the  road.  I  was  not  inclined  to  do  this ;  first,  because 
the  young  gentleman  committed  a  breach  of  turnpike  law 
to  our  inconvenience ;  secondly,  because  he  committed  a 
breach  of  ordinary  good  manners,  which  it  would  have^ 
been  unfriendly  towards  him  not  to  notice ;  thirdly,  be- 
cause one  of  our  party  was  a  lady,  who  could  not  well  be 
required  to  scramble  her  way  among  the  line  of  stationary 
carriages  on  the  road  merely  for  his  gratification :  and 
think  you.  Graves,  I  had  no  other  argument?  Think 
you  the  renewed  insolence  of  his  stare  at  my  sister  in  my 
presence,  to  say  nothing  of  your  brother,  touched  me  not 
a  little  ?  Think  you  I  did  not  keenly  feel  the  exquisite 
insult  offered  to  her  by  his  peculiar  atttentions,  —  so  pe- 
culiar^ observe,  as  to  permit  her  to  be  inconvenienced  by 
his  horse,  at  the  moment  that  they  pointed  her  out  to  the 
notice  of  the  vulgar  crowd,  well-dressed  and  all,  around 
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iu  ?     And  was  I  once  more  nothings  at  my  poor  sister*! 
side  ?  —  Let  us  see,  I  said. 

My  only  difficulty  was  about  his  sisters^  and  I  thought 
I  would  wait  one  moment  for  their  sakes.  But  after  I  had 
waited  two^  and  that  our  way  was  still  obstructed^  and  that 
we  had  been  compelled  to  stand  back  from  the  fidgety 
hind  legs  of  his  high-blooded  steed,  it  struck  me  that  I 
ought  at  least  to  say  a  word  in  remonstrance ;  and  so,  I 
requested  him,  in  an  amiable  manner,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  allow  us  to  pass  on.  He  turned  his  head,  as  I  spoke, 
but  it  was  not  to  reply  to  me,  nor  to  look  at  roe,  nor  to  do 
what  I  had  asked,  but  to  stare  again  at  Bessy.  His  bril- 
liant, long.nosed  sisters  also  honoured  her  with  a  look,  but 
did  not  ask  their  brother  to  oblige  her  and  her  friends. 
After  this,  I  could  not  afibrd  to  lose  another  moment,  even 
for  them ;  and,  anticipating  Alexander,  Il)elieve,  in  some-^ 
thing  less  courteous,  I  took  off  my  hat  to  them,  begging 
pardon ;  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  backed  him  upon 
the  road,  and  held  him  there  till  Bessy  and  your  brother 
had  walked  by. 

Did  the  Honourable  George  Allen  try  to  disengage  his 
horse's  head  from  my  hand  ?  No  such  thing.  While  I 
was  in  the  act  of  moving  him  about  in  his  saddle  at  my 
pleasure,  he  resumed  the  heavy,  stupid  conversation  with 
his  sisters  which  my  request  had  interrupted,  not  even 
raising  his  cold-toned  voice  to  make  up  for  the  distance  he 
had  been  forced  from  them,  and  I  pursued  my  way  after 
Alexander  and  his  charge  unquestioned,  and  —  that,  of 
course,  was  his  triumph  —  unnoticed.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  see  little  of  a  gentlemanly  or  a  manly  triumph 
in  it.  'Tis  the  new  way,  I  know,  among  some  of  our 
rising  and  just  risen  youth,  to  be  as  callous  to  the  penalty 
inflicted  on  them  for  ill  manners,  as  they  are  to  that  old. 
fashioned  sense  of  good  manners,  which  hindered  their 
fathers  from  putting  on  their  rank  only  as  plate-armour  to 
protect  vulgarity.  "  Did  he  learn  all  that  at  Oxford?  "  de- 
manded Alexander,  when  I  had  joined  him ;  "  we  could 
have  done  him  as  much  good  on  quarter-deck." 

But  we  had  not  yet  bid  adieu  to  the  Honourable  nor  to 
his  characteristics. 
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A  carriage  overtook  and  passed  us  ere  we  reached  the 
sea-houses;  I  saw  his  sisters^  and  a  cross-looking  old  gen« 
tleman  in  it,  and  he  trotted  after  it.  We  arrived  at  a  show 
of  wild  heasts^  and  went  in  to  stare  at  them.  The  place 
was  crowded^  and  almost  the  first  party  we  met  were 
the  young  Ladies  Allen,  their  brodier,  and  their  old 
friend.  We  were  obliged  to  stand  still  bdiind  them,  while 
they  contemplated  the  (to  me,  affecting,  though  I  don't 
perhaps  clearly  know  why,  or  won't  stop  to  explain,)— 
curiosity  of  a  tee  lion  and  a  little  Italian  greyhoiud  at 
play  together.  Bessy  was  much  pleased  with  the  sight, 
and,  not  recognising  our  tormentors  as  soon  as  I  did,  smil- 
ingly whispered  a  hope  that  they  would  soon  pass  to 
anodier  cage,  and  let  us  look  our  fill.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Honourable  Geoi^  Allen  heard  her  little  voice ;  he 
turned  round,  however,  while  she  spoke,  and  recommenced 
his  system  of  annoyance;  still  consistent  in  not  considering 
himself  called  on  to  show  my  sister  any  of  the  politeness 
due  to  an  equal,  at  the  moment  that  he  flattered  her  with 
personal  admiration ;  for,  though  he  must  have  well  un- 
derstood (even  if  he  had  not  caught  her  words)  that  he 
towered  up  between  her  and  the  sight  she  had  stopped  still 
40  enjoy,  he  would  not  move  a  jot  Nay,  whenever  he  did 
not  turn  his  head  to  glare  at  her,  he  squared  his  shoulders 
and  elbows  to  take  up  as  much  room  as  possible ;  and  I 
even  caught  him  objecting  to  a  proposal  of  his  sisters  to 
change  their  sulrject  of  natural  history. 

I  own  my  blood  began  to  tingle ;  but,  keeping  a  calm 
face,  I  only  led  Bessy  by  the  side  of  him  and  his  red- 
tisaged,  crusty-looking  old  companion,  and  stood  with  her 
-directly  before  them.  The  Ladies  Allen  were  left  unincom- 
moded  by  my  movement ;  but  they  thought  fit,  however, 
to  seem  intruded  upon,  and  they  were  moving  away,  when 
the  old  gentleman  grumbled,  and  their  brother  said  in 
Bessy's  ear,   ''  Oh,  go  in  to  him  at  once,  my  dear." 

**  Aha !"  cried  I  to  myself,  **  now,  infidel,  I  have  thee 
on  the  hip  ! " 

Alexander  did  not  overhear  this  gross  as  wdl  as  imper- 
tinent speech.  When  he  observed  Bessj's  tears,  I  said  she 
waa  only  frightened  at  the  tiger  in  the  next  cage.     It  waa 
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CBBj,  however^  to  whisper  to  your  brother^  while  the 
animals  afterwards  riveted  her  attention^  what  I  wished 
him  to  know ;  and  our  measures  were  soon  adjusted  and 
as  soon  entered  upon.  He  left  me  on  the  pretence  of 
going  to  speak  to  a  friend  in  the  crowd. 

I  perceived  that  the  Aliens  were  leaving  the  exhibition^ 
and  that  he  followed  them  closely.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  at  my  side^  and  said^  still  in  a  whisper,  "  Not  as  great 
a  scamp  as  we  thought :  as  soon  as  I  gave  him  our  cards, 
he  said  he  would  return  and  apologise  d^ectly  ;  but  that 
he  had  to  see  his  own  sisters  to  their  carriage,  and  he 
would  call  at  my  tower  and  do  what  we  ask  within  an 
hour." 

We  went  home,  and,  there  leaving  Bessy,  repaired  to  the 
tower,  to  be  ready  for  the  young  Honourable.  We  waited 
the  hour ;  he  did  not  appear.  Another  and  another,  with 
like  success.  I  shared  Alexander's  mutton  and  bottle ;  we 
were  still  left  to  wait.  The  affair  had  occurred  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  day ;  it  was  now  eight  in  the  evening ;  and 
I  asked  your  brother  if  our  young  friend  could  have  quite 
missed  in  his  reading  the  improving  story  of  Mahomet 
ttid  the  Mountain?  He  thought  it  likely,  but  saw  no 
reason  why  he  might  not  have  the  practical  benefit  of  it, 
notwithstanding.  We  walked  down  to  the  village,  found 
Master  Fox  disengaged,  though  hallooing  for  customers, 
standing  up  on  the  driving-seat  of  his  fly,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  Polly  and  Harrit  halted  us  before  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Lintem. 

As,  in  truth,  the  staid  face  of  the  Honourable  George 
Allen  proposed  a  question — like  Masr  Fox's  own,  though 
.not  to  such  an  extent — as  to  his  precise  age, — that  is,  it 
might  be  seventeen  or  two  or  three  and  twenty,  just  as  his 
parish  register  should  happen  to  decide, — we  had  been 
slightly  discussing  the  probability  of  how  far  he  was  an 
accountable  person  in  such  matters,  while  on  our  way  to 
his  father  8  house.  It  struck  me  that  our  intelligent  cha- 
rioteer had  before  now  mentioned  to  me  his  having  been  at 
college.  I  questioned  Master  Fox  upon  the  fact,  and  if 
he  was  to  be  depended  upon,  our  doubts  were  removed  ; 
for  he  not  only  admitted  indeed  having  supplied  me  pre. 
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▼iondy  with  the  information^  but  now  iniisted  on  its  cor. 
lectness. 

Thus  anned  (though  to  own  the  truth  not  thus  alone, 
ibr  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  a  quick  settling  of  ovr 
business  in  one  way  or  the  other,  Alexander  allowed  me  to 
take  well-disguised  a  certain  mahogany  case  of  his  in  my 
hand  as  we  left  the  tower,)  he  entered  the  house,  leaving 
me  and  the  half-suspicious  and  therefore  unusually  grave 
Mas'r  Fox  to  await  his  return.  To  my  surprise  he  stayed 
an  unnecessarily  long  time  from  us;  and  when  he  did 
come  back,  looking  pale  with  curbed  indignation,  what  he 
had  to  report  to  me  raised  my  wonder  indeed. 

He  had  been  ushered  into  a  room,  upon  asking  to  see 
the  Honourable  scion,  where  was  seated  a  gentleman  with 
spectacles,  who,  as  it  afterwards  obyiously  appeared,  had 
been  expecting  him,  and  who  annoiueed  himself  as  the 
friend  of  the  delinquent.  Alexander  stated  his  businesi 
briefly,  not  omitting  to  mention  the  inoonyenience  we  had 
been  put  to  in  coming  to  look  for  our  apology,  after  it  had 
been  promised  to  be  delivered  to  us  some  miles  off,  and 
some  hours  ago. 

The  spectacled  gentleman,  assuming  very  sensible  airs, 
made  most  light  of  the  whole  matter ;  supposed  that  his 
young  friend,  however,  had  not  meant  to  give  offence,  and 
that  much,  he  might  say  for  him ;  but,  indeed,  as  to  any 
thing  else, — "  Pray,  sir,"  interrupting  his  own  statement^ 
and  taking  up  my  card  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him, 
'*  and  who  is  Mr.  Mutford  ?  and  what  kind  of  an  address 
is  this?" 

Your  brother  gave  the  fit  answer. 

**  Oh, — um ;  and  may  I  ask  again,  sir,  if  Mr.  Mutford 
or  hb  father ** 

(I  withhold  the  rest  of  his  question  for  a  moment^ 
Graves,  to  beg  of  you  to  nqte  it  well ;  to  note  it  as  a  quea- 
tion  ptoposd  under  the  circumstances,  by  one  holding  the 
rank  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  and  in  this  view  it 
is  valuable  for  more  than  its  application  to  me ;  and  also 
to  note  it  in  the  sense  of  its  application  to  me ;  of  a  thing 
to  be  reported  to  me — to  me,  .Graves  1  —  after  my  life,  and 
with  the  eflRscts  of  that  life  upon  me !  —  and  now  hearken.) 
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'^  May  I  ask  again^  ai,  if  Mr.  Mutfard  or  his  fatiber — 
Juts  any  property  in  the  county  ?  " 

You  need  not  be  told  that  Alexander  now  pressed  for  a 
direct  and  immediate  adjustment  of  his  business.  He  was 
as  far  as  ever  from  tfaat^  howeyer.  He  had  heard  all  that 
oould  be  said. 

*'  And  had  he  now  his  fiill  answer  from  the  principal 
party?" 

'*  Oh,  —  um,  —  certainly;  Mr.  Mutford  might  assure 
himself,  indeed,  that  the  thing  could  go  no  farther ;  and  he 
ought  to  .recollect  that  it  was  into  a  magistrate's  house  he 
sent  his  friend  on  such  an  errand  ;  and  he,  the  speaker,  was 
himself  a  magistrate ;  and,  in  fact,  proper  care  would  be 
taken  in  the  matter;  and " 

Your  brother  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  joUy-coloured,  though  not  joUy.  featured  face  of 
•the  old  gentleman  who  had  been  with  the  Aliens  in  the 
menagerie  appeared  at  it,  and  its  wearer  forthwith  strode 
into  the  room,  working  himself,  —  with  the  help  of  wine, 
no  doubt^ — into  a  curious  kind  of  a  passion,  even  before* 
hand.  He  repeated  all  that  the  man  of  the  lens  had  said, 
and  more ;  he  insisted  that  the  Honourable  George  Allen 
had  said  or  done  nothing  but  what  was  praiseworthy ;  that 
we  ought  to  have  kept  our  places  in  die  presence  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  of  his  party ;  that  it  was  not  endurable 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  -— — 

Here  he  found  himself  arrested  by  Alexander,  who  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  from  any  more  superfluous  discussion 
with,  evidently,  two  frequenters  of  Lord  Lintem's  hos* 
pitable  table.  '^  I  have  my  answer,"  he  said  to  Sir  Spec- 
tacles, '^  and  my  friend  and  I  know  how  to  act  upon  it.*^ 

At  this  both  toadies  spoke  together,  again  insinuating 
magisterial  threats,  while  they  still  would  make  inexpres« 
sibly  light  of  our  daims  to  a  hearing  of  any  kind. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  know,''  laughed  Alexander,  '^  there 
are  two  counties  in  England." 

The  law  should  be  respected  in  eyery  county  in  Eng- 
land !  and  that  we  would  find. 

''Then,  as  I've heard>  there's yery  nice  sailing, although 
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in  a  steamer^. eyery  daj,  to  tibe  French  side  of  the  Channel^" 
he  continued. 

The  gentlemen  seemed  struck^  and  interchanged  glances 
in  silence  for  a  moment ;  then  the  old  fellow  faced  round 
to  Alexander,  and  asked^  deliherately  — >  ^'  Pray^  sir,  are 
you  an  Irishman  ?  " 

But  it  was  getting  too  ahsurd,  and  your  brother  again 
moyed  to  the  door,  with  a  threat  in  his  turn,  not  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  genius  for  keeping  his  word,  or  for 
keeping  his  courage  up,  of  the  Honourable  George.  There 
they  met  him  with  something  that  made  him  stop  a  mo^ 
ment  longer.  Their  young  friend,  in  fact  and  in  truth, 
must  be  shielded  from  inconyenience ;  —  for  he  was.no 
more  than  a  boy ;  quite  a  boy. 

Alexander  asked  if  he  knew  of  the  intention  of  repre- 
senting him  in  this  light  ?     He  was  told  he  might  take 
the  matter  as  he  wished :  "  We  are  his  friends,  sir." 
'    "  And  meet  me  here  with  his  permission  }  " 

'*  Certainly." 

*'  Then,  good  night,  indeed,  gentlemen ; "  and  Alex« 
ander  hastened  to  join  me. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  in  the  house  to  demand  to  see 
the  father,  in  the  son  s  place,  the  moment  that  the  gallant 
youth  withdrew  from  the  discussion,  upon  the  plea  of  non- 
responsibility.  An  apprehension  of  not  being  quite  cool 
enough  for  a  new  interview  made  your  brother  change  faia 
mind.  Now  we  sat  in  the  open  fly,  before  the  house,  for 
some  time,  balancing  the  best  course  to  take,  while  Mas'r 
Fox,  at  last  fuUy  aware  of  his  awful  predicament,  looked 
silently  and  bodingly  from  one  to  another  of  us. 

It  was  our  joint  opinion  that,  as  yet.  Lord  Lintern  had 
been  kept  ignorant  of  the  whole  occurrences,  by  the  manage^, 
ment  of  the  two  family  friends.  Alexander  had  met  him 
s^gli^y^  and  M>  had  I,  and  neither  of  us  bdieved,  whatever 
might  be  his  other  sins,  that  it  was  he  who  had  trans- 
mitted the  white  feather  to  his  son*s  cap :  hence  we  could 
not  bdieve  either,  that  he  had  assented  to  the  measures 
taken  under  his  roof,  to  meet  our  demands  for  an  explaii. 
ation ;  and  hence^  again,  we  assured  ourselves  he  had  not 
heard  of  those  measures.    I^ould  we  enlighten  him  by  re* 
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entering  the  house — or  should  we  go  home^  and  write  a 
letter  that  we  would  compd  to  keep  its  temper  ? 

Home.  But  first  a  confirmation^  or  the  contrary^  of 
Mas'r  Fox's  university  intelligence.  It  was  cheaply  had* 
Alei^ander  ascertained  hy  a  single  enquiry  at  the  door  of  a 
friend's  house^  on  our  road^  that  indeed  the  Honourable 
George  Allen  had  been  upwards  of  a  year  at  Oxford.  It 
next  struck  us,  as  a  point  of  mere  curiosity  worth  gratify- 
ing, to  examine  his  parish  register ;  and  Mas'r  Fox  looked 
quite  posed  at  being  commanded  to  turn  back  a  little  way 
to  the  house  of  the  *'  tithe  parson,"  whom  he  had  sketched 
to  me  on  a  former  occasion.  And  when  we  sent  in  a 
request,  at.  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  the  good  Dr.  Bailey,  for 
permission  to  look  over  the  parish  books,  on  urgent  busi«i 
ness,  doubtless  his  surprise  equalled  at  least  that  of  his 
Uttle  rebellious  black  sheep.  He  did  not,  liowever,  gainsay 
our  demand,  and  we  were  quickly  made  sure  that  our  un« 
accountable  boy  had,  as  Alexander  observed,  attained  the 
age  at  which  the  Irish  admirer  of  Miss  Tilney  Long  had 
fought  his  conquering  way  to  her  hand  and  magnificent 
fortune. 

And — *^  well,"  continued  your  brother,  ^'  I  am  puzzled.*' 

''  Is  it  what  you  said  —  the  white  feather  ?  "    I  asked. 

^^  Whatever  it  is,  I  hope  there  is  not  much  more  of  it 
among  us.  I  don't  want  to  revive,  in  its  absurd  excess, 
the  practice  which  was  deservedly  getting  out  of  fashion^ 
even  when  Fletcher  wrote  his  Little  French  Lawyer  to 
ridicqle  it ;  I  don't  want  in  England  the  gouging  or  the 
blunderbusses  in  a  saw-pit  of  Jonathan's  land,  nor  the 
hedge-firing  of  Paddy's  land,  nor  the  sensitive  point  of 
honour  of  Monsieur's  land ;  but  I  do  want  such  a  young 
blockhead  as  this  to  be  more  of  a  gentleman- — a  man 
(notwithstanding  his  registered  plea)  —  either  in  precau- 
tions against  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  or  else  in  spirit  to 
meet  their  consequences." 

^'  Or,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  "  if  it  must  become  par- 
tially the  rule  among  our  young  people  of  rank,  never  to 
explain  away  an  offence  against  men  or  women,  don't  yon 
think  they  ought  always  to  stay  at  home  ?  " 
■  .  ^'  Certainly;  —  even  within  the  limita  of  the  coun^ 
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where  their  properties  severally  lie/'  he  answered^  laugh- 
ing. '*  But  come  —  here*s  the  tower  in  view  :  —  tarry, 
amiahle  Fox,  for  a  letter:"  we  dismounted  to  walk  up  to« 
the  tower  from  the  shingles.  —  *'  And  let  us  see,"  con- 
tinued Alexander  to  me,  "  if  these  were  the  notions  of 
the  hoy's  father  forty  years  ago." 

Do  not  distress  yourself  with  a  douht  that  Alexander 
failed  in  making  out  a  very  pleasing  little  history  of  the 
late  transactions,  heginning  at  the  cage  of  the  Uon  and 
Italian  greyhound,  and  ending  at  the  plea  of  hoyhood ;  to 
which  I  added  two  lines  only,  as  a  separate  note,  assuring 
myself  beforehand  of  the  great  wilUngness  of  Lord  Lantern 
to  grant  me  the  slight  indulgence  his  son  had  denied  us  ; 
and  both  being  faithfully  copied,  Masr  Fox  was  summoned, 
and  despatched  with  them  at  the  seasonable  hour,  of  half* 
past  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

No  answer  reached  us  next  day ;  and  now,  in  sad  mis- 
givings that  the  Honourable  George  was  the  true  son  of  hia 
father,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Lord  Lin- 
tern,  through  the  village  post-office,  (not,  however,  till  the 
last  moment  at  which  it  remained  open,)  my  opinion  of  hi$ 
seeming  lack  of  punctuality ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter 
myself,  when  I  aver  that  the  language  of  reasonable  indigo- 
nation  and  downright  insult  had  scarce  ever  before  flowed 
so  smoothly  as  it  did  over  the  polished  page  of  essenced 
paper  used  on  that  occasion.  It  must  have  done  good  to 
any  man's  sense  of  decorum  and  politeness,  to  have  been 
outraged  in  so  beautiful  a  manner. 

Well.  This  did  produce  something  at  last ;  and  some* 
thing  more  than  I  had  reckoned  on ;  or  rather  something 
different  from  it.  First,  however,  I  ought  to  mention  an- 
other thing  which  it  did  not  produce, — namely,  an  apology 
from  the  boy,  delivered  to  me  at  my  father's  residence,  by 
the  .village  postman,  early  upon  the  morning  after  my  last 
note  to  his  father,  and  obviously  written  by  him,  at  Lord 
Lintern's  instance,  before  the  latter  could  have  received  that 
note:  and  —  observe,  again.  Graves,  the  address  on  the 
,back  of  the  penitent  efihsion  was — f '  Mr.  Michael  Mutford" 
"-^who  (I  add  the  meaning  of  the  new  insult)  had  no 
property  in  the  county*     So  I  enclosed  back  the  apology  to 
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his  Lordships  recognising  it  as  the  late  result  of  your  bro- 
ther's first  statement^  and  my  first  billet ;  expressing  my- 
self content  with  it>  in  this  yiew ;  and  agredng  to  accept  it, 
provided  the  juyenile  writer  were  instructed  to  alter  the 
address.  But  I  had  not  time  to  seal  my  letter,  when  a 
servant  of  his  Lordship  galloped  up  to  our  house  with  yet 
another  explanation,  and,  indeed,  an  ample  one,  from  Lord 
Lintem  himself — the  product  of  my  agreeable  communica- 
tion by  the  post  the  night  before ;  and  this  I  had  hardly 
perused,  when  a  lady  also  galloped  to  our  door,  followed  by 
a  second  servant,  and  in  a  few  seconds  sent  me  up  a  sum. 
mons  to  attend  her  in  the  little  parlour.  I  descended, 
somewhat  bewildered,  and  saw  before  me,  greatly  agitated, 
the  recluse  of  Lilly  White's  fastness. 

''  Mr.  Mutford,"  she  began,  "  you  must  be  satisfied 
with  us — I  have  come  here,  unknown  to  any  of  my  family, 
to  say  so,  having  just  heard  of  your  last  letter  by  chance-^ 
and  indeed  it  supplied  my  first  information  on  the  whole 
•unhappy  affair — but  you  must — that  is,  you  wiU,  sir,  give 
my  father  credit  for  good  intentions— ay,  and  prompt  ones, 
too,  in  your  regard ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  matter  goes  — 
I  assure  you  that  he  insisted  on  a  written  explanation  to 
jovi  from  my  brother  George,  the  moment  after  he  received 
your  friend's  communication,  and  your  accompanying  note." 
Your  brother  Geoi^,  madam?"  I  asked. 
Yes,  yes,  you  know  who  I  am,  now — Lord  Lintem's 
youngest  daughter  —  but  oh,  Mr.  Mutford,  do  not  for  that 
reason  deny  me  the  right  of  a  peacemaker,  on  the  present 
occasion,  at  least,  if  on  no  other — refiect,  sir ;  do,  sir,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  upon  the  wretched — the  horrible  conse- 
quences of  an  open  quarrel  with  any  one  of  us — above  all 
with  my  father !  — dear  Mr. -Mutford,  you  will  tell  me  that 
his  last  note  has  appeased  yOu !" 

It  is  curious  to  say  that,  one  of  the  most  distinct  con- 
dunons  to  which  I  came  during  this  address,  was  that  the 
lady's  nose  did  not  resemble  in  length  or  outline  those  of 
her  brother  George,  and  of  her  elder  sisters  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  cricket-field.  And  the  second  thing  that  fixed 
my  interest,  strengthened  doubtless  by  association,  was  my 
4ieing  prohibited  so  expressly  from  quarreUing  with  Yur 
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family  above  all  people  in  the  world.  Before  she  bad  done 
speaking,  several  other  matters  connected  with  her>  though 
disconnected  with  her  present  business  in  ray  father's  house^ 
re.occurred  to  me^  and  I  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  change 
the  topic  between  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

Firsts  however^  I  assured  her  that  I  was  perfectly  jsatis- 
fied  with  her  father's  note  of  explanation^  even  if  her  bro« 
ther's  had  not  contented  me. 

'^  Write  him  word,  then,  to  that  effect,"  she  said ;  "  do, 
Mr.  Mutford,  this  moment !  let  me  find  no  discussion  con- 
tinued on  that  subject,  at  least,  upon  my  return  home !  -— 
though,  doubtless,  I  dhall  have  to  encounter  enough  dis- 
pleasure on  my  own  account  —  for  this  very  visit  to  you, 
sir :  perhaps  I  may  again  be  sent  into  obscure  retirement 
to  atone  for  my  new  offence !  But  no  matter — and  that  is 
not  the  business  —  and  you  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  I  make 
allusions  which  do  not  concern  you,  though  you  need  not  he 
too  sure  of  that,  sir**  (more  mystery,  or  more  raving. 
Graves).  —  '^  Oh ! "  here  she  looked  out  at  the  window,  as 
another  horseman,  whom  I  only  indistinctly  saw  while  he 
aUghted  and  walked  to  the  street-door — *'  my  most  excel, 
lent  friend !  I  knew  it  was  but  necessary  to  give  him  the 
slightest  and  hastiest  summons  on  any  good  purpose: — ex.' 
cuse  me,  Mr.  Mutford,''  she  opened  the  parlour  door,  flitted 
out,  and  returned  with  her  friend: — "  you  will  allow  me 
to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  the  Reverend  Mr.  Snow, 
sir." 

I  bowed  to  a  gentleman,  past  the  middle .  age,  whom  I 
had  before  seen  walking  or  riding  by  the  sea,  and  whom  I 
had  understood  to  be  one  of  the  regular  season- visiters  of 
this  little  watering-^place.  His  passing  appearance  had 
always  filled  me  with  very  agreeable  feelings  of  interest ;  and 
now,  as  he  returned  my  bow,  and  as  his  smiling  eyes  met 
mine,  I  felt  towards  him,  if  it  was  possible,  so  suddenly,  a 
movement  of  the  heart  and  soul,  which  I  have  since  called 
love — reverential  love.  He  was  rather  tall,  but  slight; 
erect,  and  in  every  step  and  motion  a  bland  gentleman;' 
his  face — I  must  borrow  the  hackneyed,  but  ever  beautiful 
illustration  of  Sterne  < — *'  it  was  one  of  those  which  Guido 
has  often  painted — mild,  pale,  penetrating ; "  but  the  pow 
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monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  may  have  bad  a  oonren- 
taai  expression  of  piety^  as  indeed  the  rest  of  the  sentence^ 
which*  I  have  left  untouched,  seems  to  hint,  and  the  pecu. 
liar  charm  of  the  countenance  before  me  is  its  total  freedom 
from  any  such  thing,  while  still  it  beams  with  gentle  ho- 
liniess.  How  lamely  does  the  pen  attempt  portrait-painting ! 
I  would  try  in  vain,  dear  Grayes,  to  give  you  any  vivid 
notion  of  my  subject.  Pale,  certainly — but  of  a  beautiful 
paleness;  paleness  with  blood  in  it;  high,  though  not 
bald  forehead;  grey  hair,  slightly  powdered,  and  worn 
very  short ;  fiill  eyebrows,  straight  for  two  thirds  of  their 
extent,  and  then  falling  at  an  angle  upon  the  finely-shaped 
and  placid  temples;  blue  eyes,  with  long  lashes,  and 
deeply  folding  upper  lid,  and,  when  they  decidedly  smile, 
as  they  often  do,  almost  closing  in  a  concentrated  glitter 
of  benevolence ;  Roman  nose ;  cheeks,  all  but  wasted ;  a 
mouth  of  firmness  and  of  power,  but  like  the  eyes,  capti- 
vating ;  and  a  deep  dimpled  chin.  This  is  all  I  can  do — 
the  best  sketch  my  peii  will  make ;  and  it  is  nought. 

After  Lady  Ellen  had  introduced  us,  she  continued  to 
speak. 

"  But,  Mr.  Snow,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  little  better  than  idle  intruders  here;  Mr.  Mut- 
ford  required  no  counsel  but  his  own  heart,  and  its  feelings 
of  right,  and  its  impulse  to  do  good  for  evil." 

'*  Oh,  to  be  sure,  my  dear,  to  be  sure,"  observed  her 
friend ;  and  in  his  tone,  and  in  his  features,  while  he  spoke 
those  few  familiar  words,  there  was  unutterable  persuasion 
to  Christian  gentleness :  — '^  reflection,  and  a  short  dialogue 
with  the  heart,  are  always  sufficient  to  correct  the  first 
impulses  of  an  imperfectly  compounded  nature :  we  thank 
you,  Mr.  Mutford," — he  took  my  hand, — "we  tliank  you 
for  recollecting  what  was  due  to  the  great  law  which  we  all 
obey,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  you  stand 
to  diis  lady  and  her  friends." 

First,  of  this  speech.  I  knew  I  was  over-praised,  but, 
without  wishing  to  play  the  hypocrite,  bowed  to  it. 
Secondly,  my  new  acquaintance  could  not  be  raving  too, 
and  yet  he  seemed  to  echo  certain  allusions  of  Lady  £]]«i. 
I  was  determined  upon  an  explanation,  as  the  following 
plain  speech  shows. 
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^'  Pray  inform  me,  sir,  in  what  consists  the  pecallarity 
of  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  Lord  Lintem  and  his 
family  ?  Apart  from  the  late  discussion,  and  the  most  flat- 
tering, but,  to  me,  incomprehensible  interest  of  this  lady 
in  my  regard,  and  my  deep  gratitude  for  it,  what  can  I  be 
to  him  or  to  them  ?  " 

They  looked  at  each  other,  much  surprised,  but  neither 
answered. 

^'  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  his  Lordship,  or  of  any  one  belonging  to  him,  till  a  few 
months  ago,"  I  continued.  This  seemed  to  increase  their 
astonishment. 

'^  Surely  you  must  have  heard,  Mr.  Mutford,  that 
Lord  Lintern  has  but  lately  acquired  his  title?"  asked 
Mr.  Snow. 

'^  Yes,  sir  ;  but  heard  it  only  by  chance,  and  not  before 
the  time  I  have  mentioned." 

'*  And  also  that  he  changed  his  family  name, .  upon 
acquiring  it,  at  the  instance  of  the  maternal  relation,  who 
bequeathed  to  him  his  last  great  accession  of  property?" 

**  No,  Mr.  Snow,  that  escaped  me :  but,  in  fact,  my 
absence  from  England,  either  in  France  or  the  West 
Indies,  until  a  few  weeks  before  I  came  here,  coupled  with 
great  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  great  indifference  to 
its  affairs, — nay,  avoidance  of  them, — easily  explains  my 
ignorance  on  even  more  important  matters." 

''  Then  Mr.  Mutford  still  remains  ignorant  of  the  former 
family  name  of  Lord  Lintem?"  demanded  Lady  Ellen, 
seemingly  in  a  kind  of  agitation  that  anticipated  something 
extraordinary  to  come. 

''Quite  so,"  I  answered:  and.  Graves,  I  shared  her 
embarrassment ;  for  now  I,  too,  had  my  bodings. 

''This  is  very,  very  extraordinary,"  resumed  Mr.  Snow: 
did  your  father's  solicitor,  Mr.  Mutford,  give  him  no 
information  of  a  necessity  for  changing  the  name  and 
djpscription  of  the  defendant  in  a  certain  suit  ?  " 

**  My  father*8  solicitor,  sir  !  '  I  became  terribly  and  ir. 
recoverably  aroused;— old  hate — loathing — and  a  po^- 
nant  new  impatience  at  discovering  who  had  been  my  late 
antagonists  in  defence  of  my  sister,  deprived  me  of  all 
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■df-coDtrol : — "  my  father's  solicitor^  gir  !  I  teQ  you,  for 
the  information  of  my  Lord  Lintem^  that^  during  the  last 
three  years^  my  father  has  had  no  solicitor  in  that  certain 
suit !  he  would  not  stay  in  court  as  a  pauper — at  least  not 
while  I  hved  to  earn  money  for  a  future  effort — and  that's 
the  reason  he  has  had  no  solicitor^  sir  ! — Andnow^  sir^  you 
are  answered  !"  Graves^  I  am  a  savage:  in  my  fierce  pas- 
sion,  I  thought  neither  of  the  saint-like  heing  before  me^ 
nor  of  his  attendant  seraph :  indeed^  I  suppose  I  had  lost 
eyen  the  physical  power  of  seeing  who  stood  there  to  re- 
oeive  the  brunt  of  my  blind  rage.  "  And  being  answered^ 
sir^ — and  I  being  made  wiser  than  I  have  been^ — I  thank 
you  for  it: — you  must  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  good 
morning  !  my  father  awaits  my  services — my  menial  ser- 
vices^ sir^  —  to  rise  from  his  sick  bed^  above  stairs ;  and 
your  friend^  Lord  Lintem^  may  be  glad  to  hear  that^  too  ! 
— Your  servant^  sir! — your  most  humble  and  obliged 
servant^  madam  1" 

And  I  was  hurrying^  with  profuse  bows^  out  of  the 
room^  like  the  bedlamite  I  am,  regardless  of  the  earnest 
and  solemn  entreaties  of  Mr.  Snow,  and  the  terrified  and 
weeping  supplications  of  Lady  Ellen,  both  praying  me  to 
hear  a  word  of  explanation,  when  the  door  opened  sud- 
denly, and  Bessy,  also  frightened,  and  asking  what  was 
the  matter,  ran  in  to  us.  The  result  of  this  interruption 
quite  bewildered  me.  Lady  Ellen  flew  to  my  sister,  took 
her  hands,  and  said — '^  For  your  sake,  my  dear — for  your 
sake  he  will  stay  and  hear  us :  pray,  ask  him,  ask  him ;: 
and  let  me  bribe  you  with  a  single  word!"  Here  she 
whispered  an  instant  in  Bessy's  ear,  and  almost  before  she 
had  done,  Bessy  half.screamed,  and  dropped  sitting  on  a 
chair,  seemingly  petrified.  I  only  conceived — if  I  con- 
ceived any  thing-— that  this  was  an  additional  outrage 
upon  us  by  one  of  a  detested  family ;  and,  without  another 
word,  I  took  Bessy's  arm  and  left  the  room  with  her, 
forcing  her  out.  They  sent  Lucy  Peat  with  messageff, 
requesting  me  to  return  a  moment.  I  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused ;  and  at  last  they  rode  off  from  our  door  together.     . 

Leaving  Bessy  to  the  attentions  of  her  worthy  maid^ 
I  turned  to  wind  up  my  correspondence  with  Lord  Lintern. 
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1  ;was  iQ  ft  pretty  mood  for  the  task^  you  will  say.  Judge. 
I  tore  in  pieces  the  peaceful  answer  I  had  written  to  him, 
accepting  his  son's  explanation,  if  the  address  were  altered ; 
And  I  wrote  another  note,  imperatively' and  savagely  calling 
for  an  abject  apology,  merely  on  the  score  of  having  been 
described  as  ^'  Mr,  Michael  Mutford ; "  and  I  was  very 
rationally  about  to  despatch  this  scrawl  by  the  livery  6er« 
vant  still  in  waiting,  when,  sent  in  by  the  guardian  angel 
of  my  character  for  common  sense,  your  brother  appeared. 
Of  course  he  had  a  right  to  request  a  view  of  my  effusion  ; 
and  I  need  not  add,  that  he  immediately  insisted,  notwith. 
standing  my  reasons  for  a  change  of  temper  towards  Lord 
liintem,  upon  destroying,  in  its  turn,  my  amended  note, 
substituting  a  fresh  copy  of  my  first,  under  the  unsealed 
envelope  which  had  contained  it  and  the  ^^Mr,  Michael 
Mutford"  explanation  of  my  honourable  half-jcousin^  and 
delivering  both  to  the  courier  with  his  own  hand. 

Although  Alexander  compelled  me  to  this  act  of  con* 
ttstency,  he  could  not  succeed  in  putting  me  into,  good 
humour;  nay,  I  am  sure,  in  saving  himself  from  some 
ebullitions  of  the  disagreeable  mood  I  was  in;  and  so^ 
tiring  of  me,  no  doubt,  he  went  away,  promising  another 
e^ll  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  ascertain  the  final  close  of 
€ur  affair  with  Lord  Lintem. 

The  whisper  in  Bessy's  ear  now  took  possession  of  me, 
and  I  considered  it,  with  a  view  to  comprehend  it,  until  it 
became  as  hateful  as  a  serpent's  hiss  in  my  brain.  I 
bounded  up  stairs,  and  finding  her  alone,  though  not  per« 
{ectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  agitation,  directly 
and  abruptly  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  Lady  Ellen  had 
Haid  to  her,  to  cause  her  such  distress. 

*'  Why,  Michael,  was  it  not  enough  to  startle  me,  as  it 
did  ?"  she  said,  composedly :  indeed,  with  more  self-pos- 
session than  I  had  ever  before  seen  her  command ;  and  I 
<^served  that,  although  still  weak,  she  had  been  remarkably 
thoughtful  as  I  entered  the  little  sitting-room. 
.  ^'  I  cannot  judge,"  I  answered,  ^'  until  you  shall  have 
told  me  what  it  was,  Bessy." 

*'  And  yet  you  were  gready  agitated  yourself  at  hear« 
ipg- who  Lord  Lintem  is^Jkfichael?" 
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'^  And  diat  was  all  you  leaned  from  the  whisper^  Beisy^ 
py  love  ?" 

"  Could  I  haye  learned  any  thing  elce?" 

It  appeared  to  me^  Graves,  that  she  was  deliheratdlj 
trying  to  haffle  roe.  I  looked  at  her  an  instant*  Douht* 
less  to  my  inward  impatience^  the  genjde  and  timid  Bessy 
stood  my  glance.  I  shut  the  door ;  walked  back  to  her> 
and  said,  vehemently,  though  in  a  very  low  voice^-'^Besay^ 
tell  me  the  whole  truth ;  take  me  out  of  horrible  doubts  aad 
vaisgivings ;  or,  Bessy,  I  will  lead  you  by  the  hand  into 
our  sick  father's  chamber,  and  instruct  bim  how  to  repeat 
my  question  to  you." 

,  She  dropped  on  her  knees  at  my  feet,  taming  even  my 
humour  by  her  tremendous  anguish,  as,  imitating  my  lowi 
voice,  she  answered — ^^Michad,  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  because  I  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  do  80> 
for  the  present  ^<  but  do  not  make  me  kill  my  father !" 

"  An  oath  ?"  I  repeated — ''an  oath  to  conceal  what, 
Bessy,  my  little  dear?  to  hide  what?  your    >      "  i 

•  ''  No,  no,  Michael ;  do  not  speak  the  word  that  your 
lips  are  forming!-^!  cannot  break  my  oath;  but  I  witt 
.take  another  to  you  that  you  have  no  cause  to  be  angry 
with  me  for  my  silence !  that  notliing  is  concealed  ;  or,  as 
you  have  said,  hidden,  which  Bessy,  your  sister,  ought  to 
Uush  to  make  known  !  and  more— diat  we  are  silent  for 
a  while,  only  to  make  sure  of  doing  pou  good,  deas 
Michael!" 

'^  We,  Bessy  ?  who,  besides  yourself,  do  yqu  call  v>ef" 

^'  In  pity,  in  mercy,  in  justice,  and  in  manhpod,  Michael^ 
ffik  me  no  more  questions !  —  or  if  you  wiU,  dear  brother, 
in  spite  of  all  these,  considerations, — if  you  will,  I  musi 
still  be^silent!  I  must, — indeed,  I  must!" 

'^  Well,  Bessy,  thanks  for  your  zeal  in  my  behalf — in 
taking  this  course  to  do  me  good," — I  laughed, — ^'and 
thanks  for  the  little  oath  you  promise  me,  on  my  account : 
kneel  down  again,  with  me,  and  give  me  your  innocent 
hands,  Bessy."  .1  held^  them  tight, — ^'and  now,  swear 
by  our  dead  mother  to  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  me."       / 

She  did  so ;  and  with  sudi  pure  and  .angeLBke  energy 
— her  glorious  black  eyes  turning  upward  as  if  ta  fix  theni 
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on  her  whom  she  invoked^  in  Plearen — that^  whether  or 
no  I  felt  convinced — and  I  cannot  even  now  answer  the 
question  —  I  embraced  my  little  sister^  as  we  knelt  toge- 
ther^ and  tears  assuaged  the  hot  vehemence  of  mj  mood* 

Indeed,  I  admit  that  all  that  I  have  recently  b^n 
recounting  to  you,  dear  Graves,  will  read  very  much  like 
the  transcript  of  a  madman's  mind.  I  am  calmer,  now^ 
however ;  and  only,  or  chiefly,  worried  with  one  question : 
namely,  where  or  how  am  1  to  get  money  to  transport  my 
father  and  Bessy  far  from  this  detested  place — far  from 
all  possible  future  contact  with  the  destroyers  of  our 
earthly  peace — for  as  to  poor  Bessy's  secret,  and  her 
dliance  with  some  of  them  '^to  do  me  good,"  I  laugh 
heartily,  indeed,  at  that.  Beyond  any  question,  they  only 
impose  on  her  credulity,  for  some  reason  not  worth  my 
finding  out,  if,  in  truth,  it  be  only  an  idle  reason,  and  not 
big  with  evil  to  her  and  to  me,  and  to  her  wretfted  father 
— and  there  comes  back  a  former  fear — but,  hell-spectre ! 
I  banish  you  from  me — if  I  can. 

Ay,  Graves,  for  a  host  of  reasons  we  ought  not  to  stay 
here  an  hour  longer,  if  possible ;  but  where  is  what  makes 
the  old  mare  go? — the  money,  the  money,  my  good 
friend.  You  will  read  this  yet,  and  censiire  me  in  your 
heart,  and  to  your  utmost,  for  putting  the  question.  Do 
so,  if  you  like.  I  have  vowed  it  unto  myself.  Graves, 
never  again  to  stand  a  pauper  debtor  before  one  of  my 
fellow-men — I  mean,  to  an  amount  greater  than  I  am  at 
present— ihat  I  owe  to  half  a  dozen  otfaenr,  as  well  as  to 
you  —  common  acquaintances  —  men  *that  talk  of  iny 
poverty,  and  of  my  obligation  to  them.  No.  I  have  had 
enough  of  that.  And  I  have  now  enough  of  other  things, 
heaped  upon  it,  to  keep  me  from  encountering  any  more 
of  it.  If  I  am  to  starve — >or  beg — or  any  thing  else — 
notwithstanding  my  utmost  effi>rt8  to  make  money  of  my 
own— nay^  if  I  cannot  save  my  father  and  my  sister  buf 
by  drawing  upon  the  resources  of  others— let  it  be  so :  let 
them  not  be  saved.  M'^hose  fault  will  it  be  ?  Our  mis. 
fbrtune;  our  fate,  altogether — but  whose  fault?  Eternity! 
prepare  your  scourges  for  him  whose  name -~  whose  new 
name  C011I4  heie  be  written.down  id  answer ! 
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I  Mj,  my  only  friend,  neither  Heaven  nor  man  expect 
9ie  to  plunder  you  (and  if  not  you,  who  else  ?)  any  longer*. 
And  I  say,  again^  that  if  the  worst  must  eoroe^  let  it 
come. 

But  I  am  erratic  and  inflated,  out  of  timcj^  and  out  of 
measure,  as  usual — as  ever.  To  he  sure  I  am.  Cannot  L 
stay  here,  without  even  going  out  of  the  house,  till  money 
obmes,  at  ita  own  good  leisure  ?  And  doubtless  it  will, 
come. 

'*  Harold,"  my  hero !  you  won't  fail  me  ?  The  day  of 
his  first  rehearsal  is  now  near  at  hand.  Graves,  and  I  have 
saved  out  of  the  Magazine  man's  munificent  present  aa 
much  as  will  get  me  a  ride  up  to  town  on  the  top  of  a 
coach,  at  all  events :  and  then,  as  you  are  still  on  circuit,, 
I  shall  have  your  chambera  and  little  Joey,  you  know— — 
$Q^  huzza ! 

t  ♦  ♦  * 


It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  point  out  from  time  tor 
lime  the  portions  of  his  journal  which  Mutford  withheld 
from,  his  friend.  'V  They  will  be  guessed  at,  as  they  occur^ 
even  when  he  does  not  express  his  determinations  towarda 
thenv,  if  his  character  and  complexion  of  mind  have  be*^ 
come  sufficiently  obviotks.  Moreover,  Richard  Graves 
shall  presently  appear  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
kelp  to  show  how  much  of  his  confidence  Michael  Mutford 
hesitated  to  impart  to  him;  although,  be  it  added,  the 
journal  eventually  got  into  the  hands  of  the  young  bar« 
rister,  in  the  same  tmmutilated  form  in  which,  (with  his> 
permission)  it  is  sow  transcribed. 

And  we  interrupt  Mutford,  a  second  time,  in  this  place, , 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  history  of  him,  and  of 
many  with  whom-  he  has  made  ua  acquainted,  in  a  way 
less  favouring  of  the  affectation  of  mystery  than  his  jour- 
nal, in  its  most  perfect  and  consecutive  shape,  can  present: 
and  notwithstaniding  that  it  is  from  his  0¥^  subsequent 
experience  and  information  that  the  facts  immediately  fol- 
lowing are  (necessarily)  drawn^  it.  would  bare,  hegn  well^ 
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for  poor  Miitford  if  his  knowledge  of  hit  own  affiuM  hni 
come  to  him^  in  reality,  as  much  in  series  as  ihey  are  at 
present  about  to  be  r^earsedt 


Lady  Ellen  and  Mr.  Snow  rode  off  froift  Mutford't 
^oor^  greatly  mortified  that  they  could  not  induce  him  tb 
return  to  the  parlour  and  talk  farther  with  them. 

**  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady  to  her  companioti^ 
"  much,  much  good  might  have  been  done  if  he  would 
xmly  have  listened  to  us,  and  allowed  us  to  soothe  him  ; 
but  he  will  cherish  his  unqualified  anger  and  aversion,  as 
I  feared  was  to  be  the  case:  and  so,  with  hate  and  wrath 
just  as  inveterate,  and  just  as  blind,  opposed  to  him,  1% 
the  person  of  my  father.  Heaven  only  knows  what  fright* 
iul  things  may  happen  at  last." 

*'  I  perceive,  indeed.  With  regret  and  grief,  tny  dear,* 
replied  Mr.  Snow,  *'  that  we  have  not  found  in  the  poor 
young  gentleman  sufficient  predisposition  for  your  con* 
templated  good  work  of  forgiveness  and  love  between  all 
parties.  Sufficient  material  for  it,  I  do  not  say ;  because^ 
indeed,  this  very  vehemence  we  deplore  could,  under  fit 
direction,  be  a  something  else,  *-^  (nay>  is  a  something 
else,)  —  ftdly  answering  to  your  purpose.  Suppose  we 
ride  back  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  endeavour  to  soften  him 
again  r 

^^  1  fear  that  cannot  be,  sir,  for  many  reasons,  the  least 
6f  which  is,  what  I  must  expect  from  my  father  on  account 
of  this  unpermitted  absence  from  his  house.  It  seems  t6 
me  that  young  Mr.  Mutford's  temper  towards  Lord  LinterA 
can  never,  never  be  changed  by  any  thing  but  a  long- with* 
held  act  of  justice  to  him  and  to  his  family.  Without 
that,  all  our  interference,  all  our  time  and  opportunities,— - 
and  you  know  we  are  limited  in  both,  —  and  all  proposals 
of  friendship  and  forgiveness  between  him  and  Augustui 
and  me,  will  prove  useless,  if  they  would  not  harden  him 
in  his  hostility.  1  speak  of  his  mind  on  this  subject  upon 
good  grounds.  Four  years  ago  he  wrote  to  my  father  It 
letter  so  full  of,  J  must  call  it,  tremendous  recrimihatidft 
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and  llireat^  that  while  it  superfluouily  added  to  Lord 
Lintern's  unnatural  antipathy  to  the  «m  of  hia  father^  and 
fixed  him^  boy  as  he  then  was^  in  the  shape  of  an  indivi* 
dual  enemy  before  my  father's  eyes^  also  proved  his  own 
deep-rooted  sense  of  injury^  his  detestation^  and  his  burn- 
ings for  revenge." 

^^  Alas^  alas^  revenge !  Well^  well^  my  dear^  you  think 
it  was  the  recollection  of  this  letter  which  armed  Lord 
Lintem  with  so  little  of  conciliation  towards  the  young 
inan  and  his  gentle  sister^  upon  the  occasion  of  their  first 
appearance  before  your  father  on  law  business  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir;  that  and  (I  fear)  ill* weighed  impa* 
tience  of  what  his  Lordship  called  the  cold-blooded  audacity 
of  young  Mutford  in  taking  advantage  of  his  public  lia. 
bility  as  a  magistrate  to  intrude  himself  into  his  presence. 
And  then  he  insists  that  Mutford's  manner  during  their 
interview^  although  not  a  word  was  spoken  of  family  feudi^ 
was  provoldngly  marked  and^  indeed,  audacious;  I  say 
nothing  of  what  my  fatlier  must  have  felt  at  his  half* 
pephew's  observation  of  the  sudden  ap]>earanee  and  vehe^ 
mence  of  my  poor  brother  on  that  occasion." 

^^  But  we  can  conciliate  Lord  Lintem,  you  know ;  at 
least,  so  far  as  assuring  him  that  young  Mr.  Mutford  did 
not  know  who  he  was  at  that  time,  and  therefore  could 
))ave  meant  none  of  the  peculiarity  of  manner,  my  dear* 
And  now,  what  do  you  propose  ?  If  we  are  not  to  return 
to  Mutford,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

'*  Venture  on  our  experiment  so  long  spoken  of,  dear 
Mr.  Snow.  Try  your  powers  as  a  peace-maker  upon  my 
father,  since  it  is  with  him  you  must  begin,  if  we  can  ever 
}wpe  to  tou6h  the  heart  and  clear  the  mind  of  Michael 
Mutford." 

,    ^^  At  once,  Lady  Ellen  r 

'^  At  once,  sir;  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  They  may  meet 
i^ain,  and  soon,  now  that  they  know  where  to  find  on^ 
Another;  and,  considering  their  mutually  exaggerated  sentL» 
mentf  upon  one  certain  subject,  I  need  add  nothing  else.'' 

*'  No,  indeed.  Do  I  ride  direct  to  the  house  with  you^ 
then,  and  pass  into  Lord  Lintern's  presence  by  virtue  of 
your  introduction  ? " 


'  *^  Dear  Mr.  Snow^  if  yoa  please ;  though  I  could  wish 
you  presented  by  a  more  influential  master  of  the  ceremo* 
nies  than^  I  fear^  I  shall  prove  at  present.  You  are  aware 
that  my  father's  methodical  displeasure  towards  me  on 
Account  of  my  former  advocacy  of  poor  Augustus  has  not 
yet  subsided;  that  he  has  called  me  from  my  banishment 
in  that  unseemly  old  farm-house,  and  again  allowed  me 
the  protection  of  his  own  roof,  only  because  he  fears  that 
Augustus^  once  more  broken  loose  from  his  authority,—^ 
«xcu«e  me  if  I  add,  his  cruel  persecution, — might  iind  me 
out,  and  concert  with  me  new  acts  of  rebellion ;  you  know^ 
dr,  in  fact,  that  upon  the  very  same  principle  wbich  sent 
me  from  home  while  my  elder  brother  was  near  me,  1  have 
been  conveyed  back  now  that  he  is  at  large?" 

'*  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear,  all  this  is  worse  than  I  did 
Icnow ;  surely  I  could  not  suppose  but  that  your  father's 
anger  against  you  subsided  the  moment  he  invited  you  to 
i«-enter  his  house^  and  that  you  enjoyed  there  at  present 
the  kind  words  and  looks,  and  acts, — if  nothing  else, --^ 
of  evtf  y  member  of  your  family  except  one,  —  the  p6or  (vu 
gitive  one." 

^*  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  keep  my  room,  or  saunter  out 
ftl  stated  hours,  with  the  good  Planche,  alone  and  unnoticed^ 
•a  if  I  were  a  stranger  ;  and  neither  father,  nor  sisters,  nor 
my  brother  George,  think  me  yet  penitent  or  punished 
Mioitgh  to  wish  me  a  good  morning.  So,  as  I  have  said^ 
you  can  reckon  but  slightly  on  the  force  of  my  introddctton 
of  you  lo  Lord  Lintern ;  besides,  the  very  misdemeanour 
of  this  morning  does  not  add  to  my  influence." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  upon  your  presentation  I  will  request  A 
word  with  his  Lordship,  notwithstanding.  And,  now,  let 
us  see ;  inasmuch  as  your  father's  chief  grounds  of  displea^ 
sure,  —  and,  indeed,  of  misconception,  of  frightful  miscon* 
eepdon,  -^  against  your  brother  are  derived  from  Augustus's 
interest  in  those  poor  Mutfords,  our  flrst  endeavour  ought 
to  be  to  efl^t  a  full  and  ample  reconciliation  between  Lord 
Lintern  and  his  elder  son." 

^^  Yes,  Mr.  Snow,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  lead  to 
ttt  adjustment^  between  my  father  and  that  unfortunate  fli* 
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miljr^  of  aU  tlidr  M  difoeneei ;  tbou^  HetTcn  knows 
there  are  other  reaions  to  inspire  your  leaL" 

**  Ah,  mjr  dear^  there  aie^  indeed  1  reaaona  founded  upon 
every  thing  that  gives  peace,  and  hope,  and  a  high  character 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  upon  oar  sense  of 
all  that  is  dear  and  great  to  ns,  here  and  hereafter;  upon 
oar  very  sense  of  worldly  and  fire-dde  decencies : — alas, 
alas,  my  dear  !  it  t#  sorrowful  to  see  the  hest  earthly  type 
of  a  state  of  immortal  h^piness^ —  a  united  and  loving 
family  of  father,  brothers,  and  sisters,— thus  inverted,^ 
thus  —  but  pardon  me,  dear  Lady  Ellen,  and  rather  let  me 
ask  you  a  question*  You  have  told  me  that  your  brother 
Augustas  came  home  from  Oxford  with  only  a  few  settled 
thoughts  and  principles  on  the  we  great  subject;  that 
ifterwards,  however,  your  gentle  conversations,  together — " 

"  Yes,  dear  sir,  yes ;  ^ey  did,  indeed,  work  a  change 
hut  to  whose  praise  as  die  agent  ?  Not  to  mine ;  1  only 
feebly  echoed  the  soothing,  the  tender,  and  the  beautiful 
truths  learned  from  other  lips;  for,  indeed,  Mr.  Snow^ 
until  a  blessed  chance  out  of  my  father's  house  gained  ma 
your  acquaintance '* 

'^  Nay,  nay,  my  dear,  flattery  of  one  another  makes  no 
portion  of  our  theory  of  love  of  one  another,  you  know ;  so 
I  must  not  listen  to  you.  But  what  you  tell  me  of  your 
elder  brother  is  very  pleasing.  Give  us  but  one  silkea 
thread  wound  round  his  heart,  and  we  may  hope  to  draw 
him  to  ourselves,  — oh,  better  than  that, —  better  than  to 
ourselves ;  and  then  we  need  not  fear  to  hear  him  repeat 
towards  his  father  any  of  the  harsh  and  afflicting  words 
which,  perhaps,  helped  more  than  his  acts  to  widen  the  first 
sad  breach  between  tbero :  no^  no,  Augustus  will  then 
speak  like  a  son  to  his  father ;  ay,  even  though  that  father 
continue  unfatherly,  and  the  crude  notions  of  unnatural,  of 
unnecessary  independence  and  equality  between  paroit  and 
child,  which  he  has  learned  in,  I  fear, — (oh,  indeed,  my  love, 
I  fear  it  1) — the  decomposing  atmosphere  of  this  world'a 
morality,  will  appear  to  his  mind, — nay,  to  his  heart  and 
spirit,  and  that  is  better  again, — as  foolish  as  they  are 
wicked  and  dangerous.    And  now»  my  dear,  another  ques^ 
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li(m>  if  you  please;  and  though  it  is^  in  truths «  ^reiy  deli- 
cate one^  70U  will  perceive  its  necessity^  inasmuch  as  I  ans 
called  upon  in  prudence  and  good  sense  to  prepare  myself 
for  the  coming  interview  in  the  house  which  just  hegins  to 
peep  at  us  through  the  trees  yonder.  Would  much  of  our 
late  allusions^ — would  much  of  ih&i  feeling  he  understood 
or  relished  hy  Lord  Lintern  ?" 

'*  Alas,  dear  Mr.  Snow  !" 

'^  Well,  well,  my  love ;  we  cannot  help  it :  «nd  no  man 
ought  to  judge  of  the  heart  of  anothen  But  I  compre* 
hend  you.  The  era  of  your  father's  youth  —  of  hia 
interior  education —  was  not  favourahle  to  the  growth  and 
unfolding  of  the  hud  and  the  germ  of  true  knowledge.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  influence  of  that  seemingly  vain.glori* 
ous,  though  really  self.degrading  philosophy,  which  limited 
all  of  man*8  power  and  worth  to  the  achievement  of  the 
mere  mental,  sense-supplied  talents  of  man.  And  if  w« 
find,  at  present,  individuals  hugging  to  their  bosoms,  in  old 
age,  the  uninvestigated  mistakes  of  early  manhood,  let  u$ 
TecoUect  that  some  allowance  is  to  he  made  for  even  the 
weaknesses  of  a  nature  in  which  all  the  elements  of  good 
and  bad,  great  and  little,  generally  work  with  alternate  vi«- 
gour.  No,  my  dear,  no ;  we  must  not,  we  wiU  not,  I  mea% 
have  less  zeal  in  our  proposed  task,  nor  lesa  interest  in  your 
father,  on  that  account :  for,  mistake  as  he  may,  he  cannot 
pluck  out  of  the  very  centre  of  himself  his  own  noblest 
point  of  identity*  He  is  what  he  says  he  is  not,  say  whaC 
he  can;  all  he  has  been  made;  all  we  can  make  him; 
though,  indeed,  not  all  he  can,  of  himself,  cause  himself  to 
be.  Well — our  conversation  with  him  must  then  take  a 
more  worldly  charact^  than  we  could  have  preferred  (or,  it 
is  better  so  to  anticipate,  and  leave  a  good  chance  to  God)  a 
and  here  I  have  yet  another  claim  for  information.  Difii» 
ferent  persons  of  my  acquaintance  represent  Lord  Lintem^a 
manners  differently.  Tell  me^  yourself,  my  dear,  for  whal 
I  am  to  prepare  on  this  score." 

'^  I  had  better  say,  Mr«  Snow,  that -^  particularly  cond. 
dering  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  betweeii 
you  and  him  •—  you  ma^  ^find  my  father  4tbrupt^  if  Doi 
peremptory." 


^^  No  matter,  noj  dear ;  one  can  easilj  arrange  not  t6 
take  notice,  joa  know  ;  besides,  I  am  a  clergyman  ;  and,  ai 
I  understand,  odier  gentlemen  of  my  cloth  are  welcome  at 
bis  hoDse,  whatever  may  be  his  priTate  philosophy." 

''  Bat  not  welcome  in  a  way  you  wonld  choose  to  gite 
occasion  for,  dear  sir ;  in  fact,  we  have  bat  two  rcTerend 
▼isiters  —  Dr.  Bailey  and  his  cnrate ;  and  tiiey  are  only 
welcome  to  dinner  —  and  to  after-dinner,  I  bdiere  — 
and  to  dieir  ihare  in  the  high  conviWality  which,  after  his 
day  of  varied  cares  and  troables,  my  father  thinks  lit  to  in- 
dolge  in." 

'*  Well,  my  love.  I  am  sure  —  although  yon  have  re- 
peatedly warned  me  to  expect  much  excitement,  and  its 
results,  during  this  interview  —  I  am  at  least  sure  I  shall 
not  be  offended." 

*'  Dear  Mr.  Snow,  my  father  knows  no  bounds  to  his 
temper  or  words  on  the  topic  you  are  to  enter  upon  with 
htm  —  Augustus  and  I  have  sent  peacemakers  to  him  be- 
fore now,  and  —  and  he  did  offend  them." 

*'  J  shall  escape,  however ;  for,  in  such  a  situation,  I  wi^ 
not  be  hurt  with  any  thing.  80,  we  are  now  quite  prepared. 
I  make  not  the  least  doubt  of  having  received  from  you  a 
ftdl  admission  of  the  faults  committed,  and  the  provoca* 
tions  given  by  your  brother,  throughout  the  whole  matter.** 

**  Dear  sir,  I  have  indeed  been  quite  candid  with  you." 

*'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  dear ;  and  you  would  havo 
been  so  from  a  sense  of  truth  as  much  as  for  his  sake  and 
interests,  which  require  an  ample  knowledge  of  his  case  in 
an  advocate.  Then,  as  1  understand,  extravagance  at  coL. 
lege  was  in  reality  his  first  offence  ?  " 

''  That,  sir,  and  of  course  the  ill-spent  time  and  — ^^why 
should  we  hide  it  ?  —  the  not  creditable  courses  attendant 
upon  such  extravagance  :  although,  as,  amidst  all  his  afflu- 
ence and  success,  my  father  is  remarkably  careful  in  money 
matters,  perhaps  we  may  say  he  felt  most  anger  at  Angus-* 
tus's  prodigal  sins.'* 

Mr.  Snow  made  his  own  comment  upon  this  hint.  It 
tallied  with  the  whispers  of  common  fame,  which  attributed 
a  degree  of  avarice  to  the  seemingly  ill-bilanced  character 
of  the  new  Earl. 


^  You  will  not  forget^  however^"  continued  Lady'EUen^ 
^'  that  my  father's  notions  of  absolute  authority  over  his 
children  must  have  added  to  his  displeasure  against  Augustus, 
when  he  found  his  commands  broken  through^  his  renewed 
injunctions  made  light  of^  and^  finally^  his  parental  power 
defied^  and  demands  substituted  for  requests." 

Again  Mr.  Snow  interpreted  Lady  Ellen  s  words  to  mean 
that  Lord  Lintern  sought  to  reign  in  his  own  family  as  a 
despotic  chief  rather  than  as  a  beloved  father.  He  did 
not^  however^  excuse  in  his  own  mind  the  conduct  of 
the'  despot's  soti,  who,  because  a  slavish  obedience  had 
been  required  of  him,  demurred  to  a  show  of  obedience  of 
any  kind. 

'*  And  then,  my  dear,  in  the  climax  of  their  unhappy 
bickerings,  arose  the  question  of  the  Mutfords,  and  then 
— — "  Mr.  Snow  paused. 

"  And  then,  sir,  came  the  miserable  charge  against  poor 
Augustas,"  added  Lady  £llen,  in  a  broken  and  distressed 
Foice. 

^f  We  will  hope,  my  love,  that  Lord  Lintern  eonscien. 
tiously  believed  he  bad  grounds  for  that  charge." 

'^  Dear  Mr.  Snow,  we  will !  oh,  indeed,  sir,  I  do  pray 
such  may  be  the  case !  Though,  alas !  sir,  it  is  wretched 
to  think  that-  my  poor  brother  was  not  suspected  of  any 
thing  like  it  until  after  his  discovery  of  the  legal  secret 
which  would  confer — if  made  known — a  late  justice  'and 
a  most  needful  relief  on  our  poor  relations,'  the  Mutfordi 
-^oh,  Mr.  Snow,  I  repeat,  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  the 
coincidence  I  And  to  hinder  myself  from  dwelling  upon 
it,  I  do  also  repeat  your  hope,  over  and  over,  that  my 
father  may  have  been  sincerely  convinced,  before  he  ex.* 
pressed  that  opinion  of  his  elder  s<»i." 

'^  Does  it  seem  certain,  my  love,  that  the  false  and  per. 
jured  witness,  in  your  father's  favour,  and  against  the 
legal  claims  of  his  half-brother,  Mutford  senior,  made  no 
declaration  of  his  crime  to  any  person  but  Augustus  ?" 

'^  It  is  quite  true,  I  am  sure,  sir.  The  man's  illness 
and  death  were  very  sudden,  and  followed  close  upon  one 
another ;  and  though  my  brother  hastened  to  [his  bedside 
the  instant  he  got  his  summons,  the  unhappy  man  had 
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only  time  to  acknowledge  his  falsehood^  \7ben  he  was  caDed 
before  a  tribunal  where  there  can  be  no  peijury  given  or 
token.  Augustus  sent^  indeed^  for  an  attorney^  as  also  folf 
our  father^  but  both  came  too  late." 

"  Did  your  brother  communicate  the  dying  man's  wordi 
to  Lord  Lintem  immediately^  and  in  the  presence  of  thtf 
attorney  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  A  fear — an  afflicting — an  appalling  feafj 
on  his  father's  account^  made  him  defer  the  disclosure 
till  they  were  alone." 

'^  I  am  sorry  he  deferred  it ;  particularly  when  he  had 
no  good  grounds  for  that  fear^  inasmuch  as  the  re* 
pentant  peijurer  acquitted  Lord  Lintem  of  all  share  itt 
his  false  story — have  you  not  told  me  so^  Lady  EUen  ?" 

"  Oh,  yeSj  Mr.  Snow ;  and  thank  heaven^  I  was^  ami 
am^  able  to  add  that  piece  of  information  !  Yes,  indeed  t 
the  man  solemnly  assured  Augustus  that  he  invented  and 
Imposed  upon  our  father  a  story  which  would  signally 
defeat  the  claim  of  the  Mutfords  —  (and  for  the  plausibi- 
lity of  which  his  former  position  among  the  parties  was, 
unfortunately, «  seeming  guarantee,)  —  solely  out  of  his 
awn  wicked  mind,  in  the  view  of  rendering  a  service  which 
Would  be  sure  to  be  rewarded." 

^'  But  Lord  Lintem  gave  no  credit  to  his  accusation  of 
himself.^  " 

"  Worse  than'  that,  sir.  He  gaye  no  credit  to  August 
tns's  report  of  it  t  but  when  my  poor  brother,  prompted 
by  his  noble  and  generous,  though  n^lected  and  uneven 
natiu^,  urged  instaiit  reparation  of  the  wrongs  we  had 
unconsciously  heaped  on  the  Mutfords,  by  the  perjurer's 
aid^  Lord  Lintem  was  at  first  crael  enough  to  accuse 
Augustus  himself  of  a  deliberate  invention,  got  up  iH 
leveiige  for  their  former  bickerings,  in  order  to  embarrass 
his  father  —  and  then,  so  soon  as  Augustus  (very  indis* 
erectly^  1  own,)  began  to  threaten  public  exposure,  the 
London  doctor  came  down  to  us^  and  pronounced  the 
judgment)  and  signed  the  certificate  wMch  placed  iny 
brother  in  restraint,  out  of  our  house,  though  within  vieW 
«if  it,  at  the  mercy  of  the  «t  least  as  accommodating  suiu 
geon  of  the  next  village." 
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''  But  Burdy  more  reasons  for  forming  hi?  opinion  must 
Bave  been  submitted  to  the  London  doctor  than  Augustus^ 
^Lmple  report  of  the  dying  man's  declaration  ?" 

'^Oh  yes,  sir ;  and,  indeed,  more  likely  ones,  I  admit: 
poor  Augustus's  rude  and  violent  contentions  with  his. 
Cather  ;  his  escape  from  home,  for  many  months,  we  know 
not  whither,  but  certainly  witli  no  creditable  companions, 
or  upon  no  becoming  occupations — for  when  he  returned 
to  us,  even  his  attire,  to  say  nothing  of  his  manners,  hinted 
that  he  had  not  spent  his  time  well :  but,  most  of  all^  my 
father  insisted  that  once,  when  he  jumped  through  the 
window  of  the  room  where  the  London  police  officer  had 
him  in  charge,  it  was  with  the  shocking  view  of  destroying 
himself.  1  am  willing.  Heaven  knows,  Mr,  Snow,  to  ex* 
cuse  the  doctor  for  the  afflicting  decision  to  which  he  came 
-r-yes,  even  though  I  am  aware  that  the  fee  he  received 
was  an  enormous  one." 

^^  Well,  well^  my  dear,  I  do  allow  that  the  power  left 
in  the  hands  of  such  professional  gentlemen  is  excessive^ 
and^  as  things  now  stand,  liable  to  shocking  abuse.  But. 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  convjnce  Lord  Lintem  that  the 
London  practitioner  has  mistaken  his  patient's  case  on  the^ 
present  occasion.  The  judgment  of  my  eminent  medical 
friend  who  met  your  brother  in  my  house  by  your  invita- 
tion, joined  indeed  to  my  own,  though  I  can  speak  but  as 
an  observer,,  going  by  common  sense,  ought  to  have  some 
weight." 

^'  Heaven  grant  it,  sir*— to  save  ua  all  from  worse  and 
ijTorse  affliction." 

'^  If  no  effect  be  produced^  your  brother  is  determined, 
4uring  his  present  absence  from  home,  to  disprove,  in  a 
public  manner,. the  i:harges  made  against  his  sanity  ?" 

*^  Alas,  dear  sir,  I  fear  nothing  less,    Nay^  after  that, 
I  believe  he  purposes  to  see  justice  done  to  the  Mutford«, 
by  his  own  evidence  of  the  dying  declaration  of  the  person 
whose  falsehood  has  so  long  been  the  chief  means  of  de^ 
priving  them  of  their  rights." 

"  *^  Oh,  I  hope,  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  things  may  never- 
torn  out  so  between  them  and  him  and  his  father.  The 
public  investigation  would  b^  scandalous  to  a.  Christiaa^ 
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nation.  Surely^  rarely^  Lord  Lintern  wOl  not  be  found 
quite  proof  against  facts  and  reason^  sense  and  prudence, 
feeling  and  nature.  Surely,  if  we  can  but  convince  him  of 
his  son's  sanity — after  obtaining  his  forgiveness  for  things 
done  before  the  occasions  which  arose  to  supply  a  doubt  of 
it — all  may  yet  be  well.  Tell  me,  my  love.  Are  you  the 
only  advocate  of  Augustus  with  his  father?" 

''  Indeed,  indeed,  sir,  I  am.  My  gay  and  happy  sis. 
ters  laugh  at  a  story  which  threatens  them  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  fortune ;  and  my  brother  George  wUl  not  be  at  the 
trouble,  I  believe,  of  considering  the  subject  at  all — par- 
ticularly— forgive  me  what  seems  ill-nature,  sir,  but  t> 
truth — particularly  when  implicit  acquiescence  in  all 
his  father's  present  views,  opinions,  and  feelings,  must 
redound,  by  contrast,  to  his  future  advantage." 

*'  Let  us  rather  say,  dear  Lady  Ellen,  that  his  mind  is 
not  of  that  active  and  enquiring  order  which  will  make  an 
effort  to  ascertain  truth  in  the  midst  of  contradiction. 
Well,  here  we  enter  Lord  Lintem*8  avenue,  at  any  rate, 
and  so  are  very  near  to  certainty,  one  way  or  another, 
upon  all  these  topics.  But  I  see  a  carriage  at  the  door  — 
and  if  your  father  prepare  to  go  out,  what  then  ?" 

Lady  Ellen  assured  her  friend,  that  he  need  not  fear 
such  a  disappointment.  Her  father  never  left  home 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  to  magisterial 
duties  ;  and  it  must  be  her  sisters  who  had  ordered  the 
carriage  for  an  early  ride.  *^  Should  we  happen  to  meet 
them,  sir,"  she  continued,  *'  before  entering  the  house, 
you  may  see  a  proof  of  the  light  in  which  (by  my  father  s 
command,  I  hope,  rather  than  from  their  own  hearts^)  I 
have  the  misfortune  at  present  to  stand  in  their  favourable 
opinion." 

Even  while  Lady  Ellen  spoke,  she  and  her  reverend 
friend  came  dose  to  the  open  carriage,  and  her  elder  sisters 
issued  through  the  hall-door  to  ascend  it.  As  the  hir 
peace-maker  had  anticipated,,  the  long-nosed  ladies  just 
paused  an  instant  to  regard  her,  and  then  seated  them- 
selves and  were  whisked  off  from  the  house. 

Lady  Ellen  led  the  way  into  a  parlour,  and  sent  a  mes- 
s^e  by  a  servant  to  her  father.     In  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  • 
Phmche  entered  to  reply  to  it.     The  good  lady  seemed  to 
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hare  been  weepings  and  wad  otherwise  agitated  and  ner. 
Yous.  She  drew  her  young  charge  aside^  and  in  obvioua 
distress^  and  as  if  against  her  own  will^  enforced  some  com- 
mand^ of  which  she  had  been  made  the  bearer.  Mr. 
Snow  saw  his  sweet  friend  become  embarrassed  and  agi« 
tated  in  her  turn ;  saw  her  remonstrate  in  a  low  voice^ 
pause^  and  hesitate ;  then  she  suddenly  addressed  him^ 
her  hand  stretched  out^  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 

''  I  cannot  have  the  honour  and  pleasure^  after  all^  Mr. 
Snow^  of  introducing  you  to  my  father ;  his  only  answer 
to  my  message  is  a  wish  that  I  retire  directly  to  my  cham- 
ber:— however,  as  I  told  you,  little  will  be  lost  by  that; 
perhaps  'tis  better  you  are  spared  my  questionable  patron^ 
age.  And  oh,  dear  sir,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give  up  your 
good  intention,  on  this  account ;  your  own  request  to  see 
Lord  Lintem  must  be  promptly  attended  to-*and  so,  sir^ 
farewell-*-!  cannot  say  for  how  long  a  time/' 
.  Mr.  Snow  warmly  returned  her  adieus.  She  withdrew, 
followed  by  her  companion.  He  summoned  a  servant^ 
sent  the  message  she  had  suggested,  and,  indeed,  was  in 
Lord  Lintem's  presence  a  few  moments  afterwards. 

^^  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  myself.  Lord 
Lintem,"  began  Mr.,  Snow,  bowing,  while  every  action 
and  look,  to  say  nothing  of  his  general  appearance  and 
manner,  proclaimed  the  gentlest  of  gentlemen,  and  while 
his  new  acquaintance,  sitting  in  the  same  official  chair  in 
which  he  had  received  poor  Michael  Mutford  and  his 
il^ater,  took  little  trouble  to  welcome  the  visitor. 

"  And  a  very  good  introduction,  doubtless,  sir,*'  said  the 
Earl,  in  his  usual  hard  way,  with  a  sneer  under  it. 
',  '^  My^  name,  perhaps,  you  may  have  heard,*'  continued 
the  clergyman,  sitting,  uninvited :  '^  it  is  Snow." 
.  ^^  No,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  till  this  moment, 
sir ;"  and  in  saying  this.  Lord  Lintem  said  not  the  truth. 
But  he  was  prepariqg  and  steeling  himself  for  what  he 
guessed  was  to  follow. 

'^Well,  my  Lord — I  tmst  I  idiaH  not  be  the  less  at 
liberty  to  request  your  attention  and  good- will  to  what  I. 
may  have  to  say." 

''  It  is  quite  uxHiecessary,  as  wdl,..!  believe,  as  nther 
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unusual^  sir^  for  a  gentteman  to  require  an  introduedoii  Uf 
9k  magistrate  on  public  business/'^observed  his  Lordship^ 
again  equivocating  with  his  own  presentiments^  while  again 
lie  fixed  himself  upon  the  ground  he  had  determined  to 
take  in  the  coming  conversation. 

^'  But,  allow  me  to  add^  that  I  do  not  pray  your  ear  oil 
public  business.*' 

'^  Indeed,  sir?" 

'*  No,  indeed — but,  with  your  kind  leave^  on  business 
fkf  quite  a  private  nature." 

.  *'  Business  of  a  private  nature  between  two  gentlemen 
unacquainted  with  each  other?" 

'^  But,  I  hope.  Lord  Lintem,  I  anxiously  hope,  not  ta 
continue  unacquainted ;"  and  here  Mr.  Snow  smiled  one 
of  those  beautiful  smiles  which  Mutford  has  called  irre«. 
aistible  —without  an  exception. 

"  Pray  oblige  me,  Mr.  Sn — S — Slowe,  I  believe?" 

The  intended  mistake  was  urbanely  and  good-hu.. 
ipouredly  corrected. 

'^  Pray  oblige  me,  Mr.  Snow,  with  an  account  of  this 
•— I  must  beg  leave  to  suggest  —  rather  extraordinary, 
private  business  in  which  two  individuals,  you  and  I,  who 
never  saw  e  .ch  other  before,  are  to  prove  so  very  person* 
slly  concerned." 

^'  For  myself,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  personally  concerned, 
»t  least,  no  farther  than  hopes,  wishes,  regrets,  and  deep 
snxiety  make  me— -and-* allow  me  to  correct  myself— 
they  do  make  me  personally  concerned,  deeply,  redly  so ; 
Und  will  you  not  permit  me  to  add,  that  this  may  happen 
without  subjecting  me  to  the  charge  of  officiousness  ;  that 
f$,  may  happen,  naturally  and  involuntarily,  to  any  one  of 
us,  to  feel  sincerely  for  the  happiness  of—" 

^^  Excuse  me,  sir^  but  what  can  you  mean  by  this  ex- 
ordium, so  very  like  the  beginning  of  an  excellent  homily  ? 
Permit  me  in  my  turn  to  ask,  plainly,  upon  what  business 
I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  ?  " 

"  I  come  to  crave  permission  to  speak  one  word  with 
^u.  Lord  Lintern,  on  the.  part  of  an  afflicted,  an  offends 
ing,  but  a  truly  penitent  member  of  your  family.*' 

The  JSarl,  uttering^ what. be  meant  to  be  a^  very  cutting 


*^  Sir!"  thrust  liis  liand  into  his  hosom^  let  his  head. fall 
against  the  high  back  of  his  chair^  drew  in  his  dry  and  liay 
lips^  and  continued  to  work  them^  in  that  position^  while 
his  body  moved  quickly  from  side  to  side^  and  his  small 
but  brilliant  eyes  twinkled^  without  passing  from  the- face 
of  his  visiter.  Mr.  Snow  remained  ailent,  his  benevolent 
smile  still  beaming. 

"  And,  perhaps^  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  sir, 
by  what  right  a  total  stranger  to  me  craves  permission  to 
speak  with  me  of  any  member  of  my  family  ?  " 

^'  My  dear  Lord  Lintern,  I  know  .1  expose  myself  to, 
and  perhaps  deserve  some  reprehension  for  my  freedom; 
but,  indeed,  indeed,  1  have  die  right;  pause  a  moment, 
and  you  will  concede  it  to«me,  yourself, — and  I  was  about 
to  say  something  of  the  kind  before.  The  right  to  wish  to 
see  my  fellow-beings  happy — as  happy  .as  an  earthly  lot, 
blessed  with  all  means  of  happiness,  can  make  them. — 
Besides --^  though  I  scarce  urge  the  point,  1  do  not  come 
here  unsolicited,  nor  in  the  light  of  a.  self-elected  advocate." 

"  So,  sir,  so,*'  Lord  Lin  tern  continued,  nodding  his 
head  in  mock  emphasis,  and  what  he  wished  to  appear 
most  imperturbable  self-command,  "  the  accredited  agent 
of  Lord  Allen." 

'^  Of  youir  elder  son." 

''  Of  Lord  Allen,"  slowly  repeated  his  Lordship.-^ 
"  Sir,"  rising,  **  your  very  obedient  servant — -I  wish  you 
a  good  morning,  sir." 

"  Nay,  dear  Lord  Lintern,  I  beseech  your  attention,  I 
implore  your  confidence,  one  moment ;  1  cannot,,  indeed  I 
cannot  leave  your  presence,  even  though  you  insist  on  my 
doing  so." 

Mr.  Snow  would  not  stand  up.  The  Earl  continue 
to  regard  him  a  moment,  his  hand  still  thrust  in  f^i  old- 
fashioned,  theatrical  way  into  his  bosom,  and  his  he|^ 
slightly  jerking  from  side  to  side.  Then  he  suddenly  /aced 
round  to  a  .window,  walked  slowly  to  it,  threw  it  up^  .i^c^ 
called  out,  again  in  the  theatrical  fashion — ^^  Who,i!^^ts 
there-?  " 

Two  able-bodied  men,  out  of  livery^  appearj^  at  jthe 
outside  of  the  window. 
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"  Look  well  to  your  duty^"  he  continued;  "  I  have 
another  visiter  this  mornings  and  the  principal  may  not  be 
far  off."  The  men  ducked  their  heads^  scraped  their  toes 
on  the  gravel,  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

*'  You  can  tell  your  client,  sir,  that  I  am  at  least  pre- 
pared against  any  renewed  and  more  serious  attack  upon 
my  person,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Snow. 

'^  Lord  Lintem !  what  superfluous  as  well  as  shocking 
fancy  do  you  conjure  up  !" — And  here^  on  the  threshold 
of  his  attempt,  Mr.  Snow's  heart  nearly  failed  him,  so  re- 
pulsed and  so  sickened  was  it,  at,  he  diought,  this  affect- 
ation of  a  fear  for  his  personal  safety  put  on  by  the  old 
man  in  order  to  assume  additional  grounds  of  dissent  to  a 
reconciliation  with  his  son.  Or,  if  it  could  not  be  called 
affectation,  in  reality !  if  the  father's  miserable  hate  and 
dislike  were,  indeed,  so  strong,  as  to  make  him  absolutely 
fear  what  he  professed  to  fear ! 

Mr.  Snow's  disturbed  reverie  of  a  moment  was  inter- 
rupted. Lord  Lintem  advanced  to  him,  repeating  — 
"  Fancy,  sir  ?  you  attribute  fancies  to  me  on  the  subject  ?  " 

*'  Nay,  Lord  Lintem,  I  attribute  nothing — I  wish  to 
attribute  nothing — indeed  I  do  not — which  can  hurt  or 
offend  you.  But,  surely  you  are  mistaken,  as  any  one  of 
us  may  be,  at  any  time.  If  I  thought,  if  I  suspected  you 
were  not— if  you  can  give  me  the  slightest  proof  that  you 
not " 


"  You  would  then,  I  presume,  allow  yourself  to  be 
civilly  bowed  out  of  my  house,  sir,  at  the  second  or  third 
attempt  ?  " 

*'  I  would  certainly  not  request  permission  to  keep  my 
seat  as  the  excuJpator  of  the  individual  whom  you  cidl— 
my  client." 

*'  Well,  sir,  as  neither  your  years  nor  appearance,  nor^ 
indeed,  manners,  allow  me  to  form  any  scheme  for  being 
left  alone,  in  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  induce  you  to 
join — "  (Mr.  Snow  bowed  gratefully  for  the  niggard  and 
questionable  compliment) — ''yes,  sir,  I  say  so  much — 
and  be  assured  that  were  not  your  manners  and  words  ex. 
actly  what  they  are,  our  interview  could  not  have  con- 
tinued longer  than  other  interviews^  which  your  principal 
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hfts  tried  to  force  me  into  with  other  agents^  in  this  room 
— and  that  was  no  longer  than  the  few  seconds  necessary 
for  the  entrance  of  my  watchful  attendants^  sir — the  reso- 
lute men  you  have  seen." 

Again  Mr.  Snow  howed :  and  Lord  Lintem's  passion  for 
despotism,  particularly  in  the  present  affair,  experienced 
enough  gratification  to  permit  him  to  talk  more  at  length 
than  he  had  contemplated  in  his  first  stem  and  lofty  deter- 
minations—  (ay,  indeed,' all  passions,  all  moods  of  all 
passions — despair  itself,  can  be  flattered  into  inconsis- 
tency.) ''  It  is  your  opinion,  sir,  that  my  apprehensions 
are  fanciful.  Sir,  could  it  have  been  fancy  which,  after  hia 
second  elopement  from  Oxford  to  my  house — pursued  by 
sheriff's  officers — in  debt  ten  times  beyond  the  annual 
amount  of  a  liberal — a  princely  annuity — his  books,  his 
horses,  his  carriage,  his  very  watch  and  wardrobe  sold — 
as  a  sottish,  mean  mechanic  sells  his  bed  and  working, 
tools  to. support  his  credit  at  the  gin  tavern " 

"  Very  bad,  very  bad,"  interrupted  Mr.  Snow,  seeing  an 
opportunity  for  a  plea — ''  I  agree  with  you;  very  bad  — 
and  he  agrees,  too — indeed  he  does  —  is  sincerely  sorry 
and  contrite — implores  you  to  hear  him  say  so,  and  to 
pardon  him " 

''  Could  it  have  been  fancy,  I  demand,  sir  ? " 

Mr.  Snow  was  interrupted  in  his  turn,  and  Lord  Lin- 
tern  now  spoke  in  his  hardest  voice  and  manner — *^  Could 
it  have  been  a  conjuring  up  of  a  chimera,  when,  at  that 
time,  he  compelled  me  to  send  to  London  for  a  Bow  Street 
officer — and,  solely  in  order  to  save  him  and  me  from 
public  disgrace — advise  with  a  brother  magistrate  how  to 
keep  him  secured  from — laying  hands  on  me? — What, 
sir?" 

"  He  surely  never  intended  the  act,  whatever  may  have 
beei^  his  language,  my  Lord ;  in  a  state  of  youthful  de- 
speration, as  we  may  call  it,  brought  on  certainly  by  his  own 
follies  and  sins,  but  added  to,  you  will  allow,  by " 

"  By  what,  sir  ?  Pray,  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your 
high  opinion." 

'^  By  an  union  of  hot  and  bitter  feelings,  which  few  of 
ttSy  even  in  mature  age,  are  at  all  times  able  to  resist — 
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humbled  pride,  ihame^  exposure^  and,  as  he  Ihonght,  dis- 
grace^  before  his  young  friends." 

Lord  Lintern  was  disappointed  of  an  expected  oppor- 
tunity for  overwhelming  his  visiter.  He  had  reckoned 
upon  hearing  an  accusation  against  his  own  parsimony  and 
harshness.  His  collected  wrath  condescended  to  ooze  oat 
in  a  smiling  sneer :  — 

'^  I  will  praise  him  for  one  act  of  discernment,  sir — he 
has  employed  a  good  advocate,  indeed." 

Mr.  Snow  willingly  answered  by  almost  a  good-natured 
laugh,  and  bowed  once  more. 

*'  And  must  have  engaged  his  services  with  a  profuse 
fee,"  continued  the  Earl. 

**  A  profuse  one,  indeed — the  hope  of  making  him  and 
others  happier,  my  Lord." 

*'  Of  which  of  the  courts  is  that  the  practice,  sir?"  — 
The  catechist  still  kept  his  tone ;  his  face  and  his  manner 
wrapped  up  in  a  self-asserting  reserve  of  irony. 

*'  As  they  stand  at  present,  of  no  earthly  one,  I  fear. 
Lord  Lintern." 

"  Oh — oho — then  I  have  mistaken" — (all  this  was 
▼apid  equivocation,  still)  — "  you  are  not  his  earthly 
lawyer,  at  that  rate,  sir  ? " 

Mr.  Snow  laughed  again,  and  seemed  exceedingly  amused, 
and  willing  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  subject  for  amusement. 

*'  Pray,  sir,"  resumed  the  Earl,  "  are  you  a  preacher  ?  " 

"  Occasionally,  indeed,  I  do  preach  a  sermon,  as  well  as 
I  know  how,"  answered  Mr.  Snow :  (the  old  hard-hearted 
parent,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  visiter,  was  deliber- 
ately insulting  a  gentleman  whose  character  he  knew  very 
well,  and  who,  it  was  said,  had  declined  a  mitre) — "  will 
you  allow  me  to  solicit  the  advantage  of  your  presence 
when  next  I  mount  my  pulpit }  " 

"  I  thank  you  profoundly,  sir,  and  you  may  be  assured 
will  visit  your  chapel  the  next  time  I  feel  in  want  of  a 
homily — ^ough  that  may  not  be  very  soon,  however." 

*'  A  forgiving  heart,  Lord  Lintern,  at  peace  with  itself, 
and  loving  others,  can  always  whisper  to  itself  its  own 
homily." 

*'  But  observe,  now,  Mr.  Snow,  you  b^n  to  indulge 
me,  without  any  craving  on  my  part" 
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''  Well,  well^  my  Lord,  'tis  hard  to  forget  one's  trade, 
you  know.  I  will  try  to  speak  with  your,  however,  merely 
as  a  man  of  the  world." 

*'  Proceed-- Mr.  World." 

**  Nay,  nay,  now.  Lord  Lintem,  do  not  suspect  me  of 
that  egotism — indeed,  indeed,  I  assume  the  representation 
of  no  opinions  hut  my  own ;  and  merely  in  such  a  view 
permit  me  to  ask  you — standing  so  high  as  your  name  and 
character  do  stand — if  the  unhappy  circumstances  we  have 
been  alluding  to  are  allowed  to  continue  unaltered — nay, 
if  they  produce  others  of  a  still  more  unhappy  description, 
in  consequence  of  their  unmitigated  continuance — what, 
think  you,  will  even  that  World  say  ?" 

**  I  comprehend  you,  sir ;  and  you  really  so  far  flatter 
me  as  to  wish  my  candid  opinion  ?  " 
'   Mr.  Snow  replied,  still  soothingly. 

'^  I  will  tell  you  then  what  I  think  it  will  say.  Mark 
you,  we  now  only  consider  occurrences  of  an  old  date.  It 
will  say,  that  the  father  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
protect  his — life — by  the  interference  of  civil  au^ority 
and  power —  " 

*^  Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Lintem,  that  was  a  misconception, 
though  a  natural  one- 
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Hear  me,  sir.  It  will  say,  that  the  son,  who,  after 
causing  such  precautions  to  be  taken,  eloped  from  his 
father's  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  half  attired 
^  spent  months  oat  of  society,— no  one  can  prove  where 
— but,  on  the  evidence  of  a  well  replenished  purse,  and 
other  things,  any  one  may  conjecture — among  persons 
beyond  the  pale — ay,  the  legal  pale — of  aU  society " 

'*  Doubtless,  my  Lord,  oh,  doubtless  —  nay,  I  will 
pledge  myself — he  can  satisfactorily  explain  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion  — •" 

"  Mr.  Snow — reverend  sir" — resumed  Lord  Lintem, 
stepping  back,  and  hugging  his  arms  together  over  his 
6hest,  as  if  to  suppress,  vrith  the  stern  grandeur  of  infelt 
injury  and  conscientious  approval,  a  natural  and  great 
rising.up  of  wrath — '^  you  have  chosen  to  intermpt  me 
repeatedly,  after  requesting  my  explanation— » we  shall  have 
therefore  concluded,  in  good  earnest,  after  I  say  one  word 
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more.  Before  he  cent  you,  sir,  to  overcome  me  here  at  a 
single  blow,  (single  sermon,)  he  sent  others — waited  upon 
by  others  still — fellows  lounging  about  my  house^  who^  I 
believe  in  my  heart  and  soul,  had  different  modes  of  con- 
vincing in  store  for  me——" 

^  Lord  Lintem,  Lord  Lintem — do  not  go  on — this  is 
too  revolting " 

"  Sir,  I  do  go  on.  Sir,  I  will  go  on.  And  do  you  not 
prepare  to  make  me  anathema?  Sir — know  that  the  man 
we  speak  of  deputed,  to  demand  a  supply  of  money  from 
me,  here,  in  my  own  house,  another  man  whom  the  law  of 
the  land  had  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  another 
father — a  young,  unbearded,  but  fini^ed  outcast,  like 
himself — and,  sir,  here  I  was  bullied,  and  laughed  at,  and 
threatened — and  know  farther^  sir,  that  I  have  some  proof 
How  now?"  He  interrupted  himself  to  turn  to  a 
servant  who  entered  with  a  letter  of  a  bulky  size.  He  tore 
open  the  envelope,  and  the  contents  proved  to  be  those 
forwarded  to  him  from  Michael  Mutford,  at  the  inter- 
ference of  Lieutenant  Graves,  a  short  time  before.  His 
tiutless,  bust-like  old  face  glared  a  moment  through  all  ita 
wrinkles,  as  he  read  Mutford's  note,  enclosing  back  his 
son  George's  apology.  Then  he  advanced  upon  Mr.  Snow, 
the  papers  in  his  left  hand,  and  striking  them  with  his 
right-hand  fore-finger,  continued — *^  See,  sir — I  wa» 
proceeding  to  speak  of  a  matter  with  which  these  are  con. 
nected.  You  have  heard,  sir,  doubtless,  of  the  attempt 
to  force  my  younger  son  and  myself  into  a  duel — here  is 
the  correspondence  on  that  subject,  yet  unconcluded ;  and, 
sir,  I  have  some  proof,  I  say,  that  this  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  most  deadly,  the  sworn  and  devoted  enemy  of 
me  and  my  family — has  been  countenanced  by  Lord  Allen 
—  has  been  prompted  by  him; — that  he  and  the  Mut- 
fords  planned  it  together,  as  they  plan  other  things  against 
my  honour  and  my  interests ;  and  I  call  their  conspiracy 
a  new  plot  to  shorten  my  life,  sir — to  shorten  it  for  their 

own  views,  sir So,  George."  His  hitherto  favourite  son 

lounged  into  the  room,  but  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Lin- 
tem now  addressed  him  in  rigid  displeasure:  their  few 
words,  aside^  near  the  window,  are  added,  although  Mn 
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Snow  could  not  overhear  them.  "  Look  here^  George 
Allen:  I  thought  you  had  at  last  ended  this  matter  with 
the  consistency^  if  not  the  spirit^  of  a  young  man  of  honour : 
after  having  first  exposed  me,  hy  your  imprudence,  to  the 
foulest,  though  I  must  say,  manful  and — hate  him  as  I 
may — necessitous  insult  of  Michael  Mutford." 

*^  Our  friends  advised  me  as  they  thought  fit,''  ob- 
served '*  the  boy." 

*'  Yimr  friends,  you  mean,  sir,  not  mine ;  — not  mine, 
on  that  occasion,  nor  for  the  future,  on  account  of  it :  in 
my  own  house,  sir,  on  a  point  which  concerned  my  own 
honour,  I  should  have  been  first  consulted ;  and  if  I  had, 
we  should  both  have  escaped  this  triumph  of  the  Mutfords 
over  us  —  for  I  insist,  sir,  this  time,  at  least,  they  are  in 
the  right ;  neither  love  nor  aversion,  sir,  knows  an  ex. 
emption  from  the  laws  of  honour :  and  besides,  to  have 
apologised  as  a  gentleman  would,  under  all  the  circum- 
Bliaaces,  have  best  defeated  your  enemies  and  mine." 

''  If  one  had  to  do  it  to  gentlemen,"  said  his  son 
George  —  "  men  of  property  in  the  county." 

''  Go,  go,  sir,  and  alter  the  address  on  the  back  of  that 
note,  directly  :  —  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  doubt  the  motive 
of  your  rent-roll  calculations." 

'^  They  are  excessively  troublesome  persons,"  resumed 
the  Honourable  George,  yawning  out  his  words,  as  he 
took  up  the  note  and  retired  to  do  as  he  was  bid. 

'^  I  doubt  it,  indeed,"  was  the  father's  involuntary  and 
painful  reflection :  ''  and,  whatever  may  be  my  other 
thoughts  of  the  man  who  was  his  brother,  I  know  he 
would  at  least  have  saved  me  from  this." 

Mr.  Snow  had  not  sat  idly  during  the  pause  in  the  con. 
▼ersation  between  him  and  Lord  Lintern.  The  exag- 
gerated and  unfounded  allusions  of  his  Lordship's  speech, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  proposed  the  only  good 
opportunity  which  had  yet  occurred  for  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  Mutfords  and  Lord  Allen  together.  And  accord- 
ingly the  apology  .writer  had  scarce  retired,  when  Mr.  Snow 
resumed  h^s  task. 

He  could  prove,  he  said,  that,  so  far  from  any  collusion 
having  ever  taken  place  between  Lord  Allen  and  Michael 
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Mutford^  they  were  not  cten  peraonaHy  known  to  etch 
other.  Lord  Lintem  smiled.  '^  Nay^"  Mr.  Snow  dm* 
tinned,  '^  I  can  prove  dso^  to  your  Lordship's  satis* 
faction^  that  the  Mutfords  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  dia- 
oovery  made  hy  your  elder  son  in  their  favour  " 

"  The  discovery  ?  in  their  favour  ?  What  discovery  ?  " 
—  questioned  Lord  Lintem^  growing  passionate^  though  he 
endeavoured  to  remain  calm. 

"  The  dying  words  of " 

''The  dying  words!"  he  echoed^  starting  hack^  and 
lodng  self-command.  "  The  imaginary  ravings  of  a  mad- 
man !  of  a  madman,  who  has  heen  a  rehel  and  a  ruffian 
to  his  father  —  and  who  would  have  heen  his  munlerer !  ** 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  my  Lordj — for  nature's  sake — for 
dl  our  sakes — give  up  those  illusory *' 

'*  Illusory^  sir  ?  —  illusory,  Mr.  Preacher  ?  —  and  you, 
too,  have  heard  that  tale,  sir  ?  —  how,  I  pray  you  ?  from 
whom  P  But  no  matter.  Let  it  he  known ;  I  shall  only^ 
act  more  firmly  in  the  case  of  its  raving  author;  Good 
day,  sir." 

"  Dear  Lord  Lintem,  if  it  were  a  true  tale  —  if  you 
could  he  brought  to  believe  so  ?  " 

"  Good  day,  sir,  I  say  —  if  it  were !  ay,  if  it  were  as 
true  as  daylight,  they  shall  establish  its  truth,  before  they 
compel  me " 

''  Nay,  nay,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  need  to  be  com* 
petted  then.  Lord  Lintem." 

*'  You  are,  sir  ?  so  very  sure  ?  —  look  ye,  reverend 
gentleman.  'Tis  -^(mr  profeBsion,  at  least,  to  preacii  down- 
hate —  honest  hate  —  stored  up  etemaUy  for  injury  re-* 
oeived.  But  'tis  not  mine.  No,  nor  my  practice.  I  do 
hate  them  — ay,  from  my  heart  to  my  teeth -^^fnew  they 
have '• 

**  Injured  you  ?  they  injure  —  ytm  ?  —  <ftey,  the  humi- 
liated —  the  impoverished  —  the  defeated  —  you " 

''  /  the  affluent,  the  successful !  **  laughed  the  old  man, 
at  last  completely  roused  —  ''Ay  —  even  so,  sir !  —  Mark 
you  —  I  do  not  say  their  poisoned  arrow  pierced  me — but 
it  was  shot,  sir  —  and  the  bow  drawn  to  its  utmost  bend, 
dthotigh  the  shaft  fiew  wide  and  hwmless  !    A  word  i& 


yooT  ear,  sir.  The  very  cfaai^  which  I  hare  made  good 
against  them^  and^  on  it^  beggared  them  —  crashed  them 
— they  began  by  whispering  against  me !  that  very  charge ! 
that  very  tainting^  degrading^  withering  one !  D'  you  hear^ 
sir  ?  —  Good  day,  good  day.** 

''  But,  even  so,  they  Harve,  Lord  Lintem,  at  present.*' 

"  Do  they  so !  *'  he  laughed  again,  in  a  low  key. 

*'  Lord  Lintem,  I  implore,  I  conjure  you,  listen  to  me 
tranquilly  for  a  moment.  In  the  name  of  prudence,  if 
not  of " 

'*  Prudence  ?  and  you,  too,  end  with  a  threat,  sir  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  far,  very  far  from  me  be  the  thought !  Indeed^ 
Lord  Lintem,  you  mistake  me,  —  and  you  mistake  other 
things,  —  pray  allow  me  —  that  is  what  I  aim  at  saying. 
Suppose,  now  —  in  the  name  of  good  sense  I  repeat,-— 
suppose  your  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  mind  of  your 
elder  son  should  prove  unfounded  " 

'*  Ah!  I  knew  it  would  come  out :  —  well,  sir,  suppose 
it.  Then,  of  course,  he  kas  heard  those  last  true  and 
dying  words  which  .  Pray  oblige  me,  sir,  by  answer- 

ing one  question  in  your  turn.  You  fear,  do  you  not, 
that  during  his  present  trip  from  home,  your  client  may 
seek  to  reverse  the  medical  judgment  already  recorded  ?  " 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  Lord,  reflect  —  and  say  that  I 
did  fear  such  a  wretched  event  ?  *' 

"  Who  waits  there  ? "  interrupted  Lord  Lintem,  a 
second  time  throwing  up  the  window,  and  a  second  time 
his  life-preservers  appeared.  *'  This  gentleman  requests 
to  be  shown  to  the  avenue-gate,'*  he  resumed. 

''  I  could  kneel  to  you.  Lord  Lintem,  not  to  break  up 
our  interview  at  this  moment,'*  pleaded  Mr.  Snow,  as  the 
men  paced  to  the  hall-door.  '<  Think  how  horrible  will 
be  the  contention !  think  what  men  will  say,  if  you  forget 
what  God  must  judge.  Or,  for  the  present,  let  us  pass 
the  Mutfords,  and  speak  only  of  your  repentant  and  re- 
formed, though  once  very  culpable  son." 

**  This  gentleman,"  resumed  the  Earl,  pointing  to  Mr. 
Snow  as  the  body-guards  entered. 

'^  He  is  indeed  sincerdy  reformed,  and  yet,  without  your 
jterdon  and  love,  some  way  or  another  he  may  —  perish !  " 
nrged  the  advocate,  moving  to  depart. 
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^^  He  «ftai7  / ''  answered  the  father. 

'^  May  I  not  speak  of  him  again  ?  Some  other  time^ 
when  you  —  " 

"  Good  day,  sir^''  and  Mr.  Snow  was  almost  literally 
handed  out  hy  the  fellows  in  waiting. 

"  Appalling  !  **  said  the  good  man  to  himself^  as  trem. 
hling  and  weak  in  every  limb,  he  rode  off  from  the  house 
of  hate  and  strife ;  "  and  yet  these  things  do  happen  in 
our  land.''- 

He  had  scarce  left  the  library^  when  Lord  Lintem 
walked  up  steadily  to  the  apartments  of  his  younger 
daughter. 

*'  Madam^  by  your  leave^''  he  began^  bowing  to  Mrs. 
Planche,  —  that  lady  withdrew. 

"  Lady  Ellen,''  he  continued,  without  seating  himself, 
^'  where  is  the  rebel  at  present  ?  " 

*' My  dear  father!" 

'*  You  know,  where  ?  " 

'^  I  will  not  utter  an  untruth,  —  I  do." 

*'  But  will  not  inform  roe  ?  " 

'^  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  fear  I  cannot." 
.  '<  Will  not  ?  'tis  the  third  time  I  have  asked  you ;  will 
not  ?  " 

She  wept,  and  remained  silent. 

<<  As  you  wish,  then.  But  now  allow  me  to  tell  you 
the  consequences  against  which  you  have  been  warned  — 
and  have  braved.  From  this  day  forth,  you  are  as  much 
a  rebel  to  me,  as  he  is,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such.  Pre. 
pare  to  travel  with  me,  to-morrow,  to  your  maiden  aunt 
in  Wales.  Prepare  to  travel  alone  with  me.  Your  dear 
Planche  is  relieved  from  farther  care  of  you.  She  leaves 
my  house  without  seeing  you.  And,  tUl  we  begin  our 
journey,  to-morrow  morning,  others  shall  take  care  of  you. 
Permit  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  remove  your  writing- 
desk.  And,  observe  me.  Any  attempt  to  possess  yourself 
of  pen,  ink  and  paper  surreptitiously,  will  be  punished, 
tL8  well  as  foiled.  So,  farewell.  Your  godly  orator  has 
not  been  too  successful.     Farewell ! " 

He  retired,  carrying  the  writing-desk  in  his  hands,  and 
the  deep  sobs  of  his  daughter  followed  him  more  than  half- 
way down  to  his  library. 
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Mutfard,  in  continuation, 

—  Returned  from  your  chambers  and^  Joey^  dear 
Graves^  and  you  still  on  circuit  Of  course  you  remember 
I  went  up  to  attend  ^^  Harold"  in  rehearsal.  And  how  are 
they  getting  him  out  ?     Learn. 

I  saw  the  manager,  in  his  room  at  the  theatre^  early  the 
morning  after  my  arrival.  His  reception  of  me  augured 
well.  He  pledged  me  his  solemn  word  that  I  was  an  honour 
to  the  British  Drama  (!)  and  then  went  on^  unasked^  to  say^ 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  arranging  with  an  author  for 
an  accepted  play  :  the  one^  to  allow  him  to  take  his  chance 
upon  its  success^  at  a  certain  sum  for  every  third  night, 
till  the  ninth,  and  he  would  reap  still  more  emolument  the 
fifteenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth  nights,  I  believe; 
the  other,  to  purchase  die  stage-use  of  the  piece  from  him, 
beforehand,  at  a  price  certainly  less  than  great  success 
might  yield,  but  which  must  be  considered  reasonable 
if  the  chances  of  public  opinion  were  taken  into  account, 
and  also,  that,  under  such  a  treaty,  all  risks  lay  at  the  door 
of  the  manager.  I  need  scarce  tell  you  that  I  at  once 
resolved  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  last  described.  In 
truth,  to  say  little  of  my  misgiving  of  my  own  claims  in 
any  play  I  could  write,  to  the  unqualified  success  length- 
ened out  into  ''  the  thirtieth  night,"  ready  money  was  my 
earthly  god  at  the  moment ;  and  you  will  smile  to  hear 
me  add  that  my  pulses  tingled  with  pleasure  (home, 
father,  and  sisters,  not  forgotten  in  the  quick  association 
of  thoughts  which  produced  the  sensation),  when  my  be- 
loved manager,  my  prince  of  liberal  and  straightforward 
patrons,  named  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
'^  Harold,"  out  of  hand,  and  offered  me  a  check  instanter. 

^'  Glorious  age  of  authorship  ! "  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
**  but  glorious,  above  all,  for  dramatic  authorship  !  '* 

The  manager  had  sat  down  to  his  table,  unlocked  and 
opened  a  drawer,  and  taken  out  a  check-book.  Before  he 
could  proceed  farther,  some  one  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
a  young  man,  dressed  shabbily  genteel,  and  with  a  spare 
and  sallow  face,  whom  I  afterwards  learned  was  a  "  copyist'' 
of  the  theatre,  presented  himself. 
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'^  Well,  Wood — bas  he  come  ?"  asked  the  manager. 

'*  No,  air,"  answered  Wood,  gravely. 

'^  How  is  that  ? "  My  patron  looked  perplexed  ;  the 
toil-worn  copyist  crept  deferentially  to  his  side,  whispered 
Bomething,  and  now  he  grew  really  agitated,  as,  hastily 
returning  his  check.book  to  its  drawer,  he  begged  me  to 
excuse  him  a  moment :  and  then  I  was  left  alone. 

In  vain  I  said  to  myself  that  this  interruption  could 
bare  nothing  to  do  wi^h  me  or  '^  Harold."  An  omen  pos- 
sessed me  in  spite  of  my  reasoning,  and  I  wished  the 
check  filled  and  signed,  and  safe  in  my  pocket.  The  mana- 
ger reappeared,  sighing  profoundly.  '<  Harold"  was  about 
to  be  rehearsed  outside,  on  the  stage,  he  said,  and  my  pre« 
sence  there  would  be  necessary.  I  must  prepare  myself, 
howerer,  to  regret  the  absence  of  ^'  the  greater  man  of  the 
two  for  whom  I  had  written,"  as  sudden  indisposition 
kept  him  at  home :  but  I  could  read  his  part,  and  all  the 
other  performers  were  at  their  posts.  "  Doubtless,  he 
would  punctually  attend  the  very  next  rehearsal,  for,  as  I 
had  before  been  told,  he  had  perused,  and  highly  approved 
my  tragedy,  expressed  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  play- 
ing in  it,  and  actually  taken  home  his  part,  in  his  own 
carriage,  months  ago,  having  come  to  the  theatre  himself 
to  demand  it  of  the  copyist ;  a  show  of  interest  very  un. 
usual,  and  highly  flattering  to  me  —  though,  indeed,  not 
more  so  than  I  merited." 

Ah,  Graves,  young  as  I  was  in  a  knowledge  of  the  litde 
world  of  the  green.room,  I  did  not  like  this  insisting  upon 
the  favourable  disposition  of  **  the  greater  man  of  the  two" 
in  my  regard.  Nor  was  I  comforted  at  perceiving  that 
'  the  manager  proceeded  to  bustle  through  some  papers  be- 
fore him,  without  again  recurring  to  the  check-draw^. 
*^  They  are  waiting  for  you  to  begin,  Mr.  Mutford,**  he 
said,  seeing  me  stand  sdll,  *^  and  as  to  the  money  trans- 
actions between  you  and  me,  you  can  step  in  here  again 
after  the  rehearsal,  you  know." 

I  left  the  room,  and  groped  my  way  towards  the  stage^ 
through  almost  midnight  gloom,  own  kicking  my  shin 
against  a  step,  now  hitting  my  nose  against  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  dis]^yed  scenery.-    The  performers  were,  indeed^ 
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aO.  assembled^  with  the  exception  of  the  stal*  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  melancholy  and  cadaverous  copyist  in. 
troduced  me,  as  the  author  of  *'  Harold^"  to  the  prompter^ 
(who  sat  at  his  little  table^  to  one  side,  near  the  lamps,  my 
wdl-known  MS.  before  him,)  and  the  prompter  to  the 
second-great  man^  and  to  two  or  three  third-rate,  *'  respect- 
able" performers ;  and  after  I  had  stood  a  general  stare 
of  listless  cariosity,  the  stage  was  ordered  to  be  cleared 
for  business.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  cras^y,  rush.bottomed 
chair,  along  with  the  second-great  man,  near  to  the 
prompter;  and  this  second-great  man  soon  induced  me 
to  think,  by  his  Yolubility,  that  the  comparative  opinion  of 
his .  merits,  hinted  in  the  title  1  have  given,  formed  no 
part  of  his  estimation  of  himself — although  even  the  tax- 
gatherer  might  have  suggested  to  him  the  general  notion 
on  the  subject;  for  his  popular  contemporary  paid  duty  to 
the  king  for  a  regular  four-wheeled  carriage,  while  he  did 
the  same  thing  for  only  a  two-wheeled,  one-horse  gig. 

'Tis  no  use  my  tiring  you  with  a  particular  account  of 
the  rehearsal.  Let  me  only  say  that  the  false  readings  of 
the  mob  of  inferior  actors^  in  this,  their  first  effort  to  com. 
prehend  their  author  —  nay,  the  occasional  lapses,  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  person  of  their  master,  for  the  day,  filled 
me  witii  astonishment,  when  I  recollected  how  seemingly 
self-directed  and  intelligent  is  their  delivery,  at  last,  of  the 
words  written  or  printed  for  them,  when  they  come  out  to 
amaze  the  public.  Yes ;  I  will  add  that,  to  my  greater 
surprise,  ay,  and  to  my  indignation,  (suppressed,)  my 
second-rate  man  deliberately  '^  cut  down''  his  part,  in  two 
or  three  places,  where  he  had  to  go  on  with  a  *'  rising 
young  actress, '*  because — as  afterwards  came  to  my  know- 
ledge—  her  speeches  were,  for  the  time,  more  striking 
than  his.  I  objected  to  an  abridgement  of  my  **  Harold," 
and  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  to  me,  in  an  easy,  good, 
natured,  self-supported  stsain  of  doquence,  founded  on  his 
long  experience  of  the  stage,  his  literary  studies  of  the 
drama,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  called  '^  the 
Ibick  skuU  of  audiences,*'  that,  so  help  him  all  his  Divini- 
ties, he  was  utterly  in  the  right,  and  only  doing  for  luy 
.food. 
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We  broke  up^  the  tragic  orator  shaking  me  very 
warmly,  and  somewhat  vehemently  by  the  hand,  at  part- 
ing, and  longing  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  roe  again  at 
the  next  rehearsal  —  that  day  week. 

'^  I  question  if  you  will  see  him  here  again,  sir,  for  all 
that,"  said  a  young  person,  at  my  side,  one  of  a  group  of 
amateurs,  as  I  had  supposed,  who,  during  our  mouthing 
of  '*  Harold,"  had  stood  out  of  the  way,  between  two  wings. 

*'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mutford,"  this  individual  continued, 
''  but  I  am  naturally  interested  for  a  dramatic  author, 
being  one  myself,  and  a  good  deal  about  the  theatre  here;'' 
and  he  proceeded  to  mention  his  name,  and  the  latest  four 
or  five  pieces  he  had  produced,  with  varied  success  -r-  ro- 
mantic melo-dramas,  and  operettas,  and  one  for  the  last 
company  of  horses. 

'^  And  though  not  in  buskins  now,''  he  resumed,  '^  I 
began  as  you  have  begun,  and  so  know  my  men.  You 
may  have  your  tragedy  acted,  by  contenting  yourself  with 
one  of  the  two  —  whichever  you  like  —  (though  I  doubt 
even  your  chance  of  a  choice,  for,  between  you  and  me, 
our  Rosdus  is  losing  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the  inclination, 
to  commit  any  new  lines)  —  but  as  to  the  project  of 
getting  them  together  into  one  new  play,  to  run  the  risk 
of  public  opinion  as  to  which  part  may  be  deemed  most 
effective  —  vast,  indeed,  is  the  faith  wliich  encourages 
that." 

^^  But,  sir,  they  have  both  accepted  their  parts  from 
the  outset,  and  taken  them  home  to  study." 

'*  To  be  sure  they  have,"  answered  my  new  friend. 

^'  But  not  sincerely  with  the  intention  of  acting  in  my 
play.J^" 

^*  You  will  see,  sir  —  you  will  see :  I  tell  you,  I  know 
my  men,"  he  answered,  sagaciously. 

'^  Perhaps  you  can  also  tell  me,*'  I  resumed,  '^  why 
they  adopt  such  unnecessary  duplicity  ?  " 

'^  Indeed,  and  I  cannot,  unless  it  will  satisfy  you  to 
say,  that  such  is  our  way,  in  the  green-room." 

"  Then  Mr. is  not  so  very  much  indisposed,  to- 
day?" 

Why,  perhaps  not,"  laughed  the  quadruped  dramih- 
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tist ;  '^  or  he  may  be  —  a  little  —  you  comprehend  me, 
8ir?''  he  continued,  tapping  his  leading  finger  to  his 
forehead,  and  smiling  pleasantly,  as  he  withdrew. 

But  indeed  I  did  not  comprehend  him;  or,  at  least,  hut 
ft  glimmer  of  his  possible  meaning  was  in  my  mind. 
Clearer  perceptions  on  the  mysterious  points  were  not 
necessary,  however,  to  send  me  back  to  the  manager's 
private  room,  with  even  a  more  boding  heart  than  I  had 
left  it.  My  aerial  funds  fell  fifty  per  cent,  in  my  own 
credit.  I  would  have  given  my  note  of  hand  to  half 
the  amount  of  the  check  which  had  been  so  nearly  in  my 
pocket,  just  to  see  it  put  down  again.  In  a  perfected  form, 
before  me. 

Once  more  scrambling  my  way  through  the  darkness 
behind  the  scenes,  and  knocking  myself  against  twenty 
unseen  things,  I  repaired^  however,  to  the  manager.  He 
met  me,  at  the  door  of  his  penetralia,  in  a  great  hurry. 
He  was  just  leaving  the  theatre,  on  a  sudden  emergency  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  since  been  speaking  with  his  trea- 
surer, and  that  gentleman  doubted  if  it  would  be  well 
to  give  me  a  check  at  this  moment ;  but  we  could  arrange 
our  business  in  another  way :  I  might  draw  upon  him, 
at  three  months'  date,  and  he  would  accept  for  me,  at 
the  next  rehearsal,  that  day  week  —  and  so  he  left  me  to 
get  out  of  the  intricacies  and  dungeon  darkness  of  his 
theatre,  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  will  not  trouble  you.  Graves,  with  my  appreciation 
of  the  whole  of  this  day's  adventures.  I  will  not  lay 
before  you,  —  in  detail,  at  least,  —  my  disgust,  as  wdl 
as  my  impatience,  of  the  petty  trickery  to  which  my  in- 
dustry, (if  nothing  else,)  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and 
one  innocently  impressed  with  reputable  notions  of  the 
characters  of  its  public  servants,  seemed  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Ay,  and  my  pecuniary  interests  (and  in  my  situa- 
tion !)  also.  But,  believe  me,  the  entire  thing  sickened 
and  abashed  me  —  (you  will  add,  enraged  and  stung  me). 
Manager — (what  a  good  name!)  —  actors — (a  better 
one  !)  —  the  man  who  began,  like  myself,  in  buskins  — 
nay,  the  inanimate  accompaniments  of  my  position  on  the 
sti^e  at  rehearsal  that  day  —  the  dusty,  cUngy  passages  -^ 
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the  paltry  wrong-sides  of  the  wiogs  and  .scenes  <  (vy-,.  I 
have  indeed  been  behind  them  !)  the  whole  character  qf 
flimsy^  and  shifting^  and.  daubed^  and  gingerbread  oontd- 
ranee  of  the  place  -^  even  these^  and  this^  qualmed  me^ 
by  irresistible  association^  and  my  interior  arose  ^-npt 
yery  rationally^  either^  ^-  against  the  very  physical  ma- 
terial of  a  theatre. 

Was  I  at  all  comforted  by  the  floating  hope  of  the  biD^ 
at  three  months  ?  I  strove  to  be  so^  as  I  bait  my  steps 
to  dine  with  Bessy^  by  invitation^  at  the  house  of  her 
old  boarding-school  mistress ;  for  Bessy  had  accompanied 
me  to  town  to  stay  a  few  days  with  this  good  lady^  as. I 
believe  I  have  before  told  you  was  to  happen.  To  the  en- 
quiries of  my  poor  sister  concerning  the  rehearsal^  and  the 
first  night  of  '<  Harold's  "  coming  out^  in  earnest^  I  answered 
as  well  as  I  could ;  but  the  state  of  my  spirits  sent  me^  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  evenings  to  the  seclusion  of  your 
chambers^  dear  Graves. 

Very  well.  I  employed  the  following  seven  days  in- 
dustriously ;  and  my  former  patron  of  the  obscure  maga* 
zine  actually  advanced  me  a  few  sovereigns  more^  (and 
they  were  very  welcome,)  for  '^  accepted  articles."  By 
the  way^  I  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  tenant  you  got  me 
for  my  own  chambers,  hoping  he  might  be  able  to  settle 
for  the  few  articles  of  furniture  I  left  behind  me ;  and  this 
I  did  because  the  Jew  broker,  learning  by  some  means  my 
arrival  in  town,  had  appUed  to  me  to  satisfy  him  for  tl^em. 
But  my  tenant  as  politely  requested  a  little  more  time,  and 
I  strove  to  conciliate  Moses. 

The  second  rehearsal  day  arrived,  and 

But  I  wUl,  first  of  all,  mention  a  fact.  Graves,  distinct 
from  '' Harold,"  which  occupies  my  mind,  evenmore  than  he 
can  do ;  and  only  mention  it  in  this  place.  The  previous 
day,  passing  by  the  house  where  Bessy  is  staying,  I  saw 
her  half-cousin,  George  AUen,  lounging  near  the  door.  He 
walked  away  at  my  approach.  I  entered  the  house,  and 
asked  to  see  its  proprietress;  and  when  we  were  alooie 
together,  I  bluntly  demanded  of  her  if  Bessy  had  receiv€;4 
any  visiters  since  her  arrival  in  town.  The  ^ood  old  lady 
lo<^ced  serious  and  concerned,  and,  after  a  little  hesit^itio^^. 
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answered^  "Yes  — one  visiter." — "A  young  gentle- 
man ?  "  I  was  right ;  and  Bessy's  friend  weht  on  to  say 
that  her  own  mind  had  heen  disturbed  on  the  subject^  and 
she  had  spoken  to  her  former  pupil,  and>  fearing  that  her 
rononistrances  might  be  disr^arded^  she  had  almost  re- 
solved to  communicate  the  matter  to  me  also,  long  before 
I  had  opened  this  conversation  of  my  own  accord. 

I  kept  my  breath  and  my  countenance,  and  enquired 
how  often  the  young  gentleman  had  seen  Bessy  under  her 
roof? 

Twice,  that  is,  to  the  schooLmistress's  knowledge ;  but 
Ae  feared  oftener  than  that,  by  the  connivance  of  a 
servant,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  ill  conduct,  particu- 
larly on  this  occasion,  had  been  discharged  that  morning. 

I  wondered  how  any  servant  could  admit  a  visiter 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house :  and 
what  answer  did  I  now  receive  ?  and  how  did  it  affect  me? 
Judge  from  its  nature.  ^'  Certainly,"  said  the  good  lady, 
"  it  was  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  that  such  a  thing  could 
happen  during  those  hours  of  the  day  or  the  evening, 
when  the  owner  of  a  house  was  usually  most  observant." 
My  heart — my  heart  started.  Graves,  though  my  body  and 
limbs  were  quiet !  And  I  had  something  else  to  learn. 
Bessy  once  left  the  house^  and  remained  out  of  it  for  hours, 
under,  the  protection  of  her  half-cousin,  and,  it  seemed, 
accompanied  by  her  confidential  maid-servant. 

Now,  what  did  I  do  ?  Call  Bessy  before  me  ?  No.  In- 
dulge my  temper,  and  the  tremblings  of  my  darkened  and 
breaking  heart,  in  any  way  ?  No,  indeed.  I  only  thanked 
the  schooUmistress,  after  a  pause  of  reflection ;  requested 
her  not  to  permit  her  visiter  to  see  "that  young 
person"  again ;  added  my  entreaties  that  my  sister  might 
also  remain  ignorant  of  my  knQwledge  of  the  matter ;  and 
then  I  quietly  left  the  house,  and  went  home  to  your 
chambers  to  finish  ''  a  literary  paper." 

And  the  next  day  was  our  second  rehearsal  day,  and  I 
repaired  to  the  theatre.  All  of  my  dramatU  persona  were 
assembled  on  the  stage,  with  the  exception  only  of  those 
two  who  had  promised  to  represent  Harold  and  his  Nor- 
man rival.     I  found  my  literary  acquaintance  of  ihaC  day 
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week  Ulldng  flaai%  among  the  third  and  foiirth«nte 
•ctors.  He  nodded  kindly  to  me^  came  to  my  side^  and 
paid,  ''  I  beUeve  I  told  you  ?  " 

'^What?"  I  asked. 

''  That  your  friend,  Mr. ,**  (naming  the  second 

gpeat  man,)  "  ivould  not  meet  ua  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  And  will  he  not  ?  *' 

**  The  prompter  has  just  received  his  written  excuse 
for  staying  away — did  you  think  that  he,  too,  would  not 
have  his  turn  at  putting  us  all  out  ?  " 

''  And  his  copy-giver?  "  I  demanded. 

<^  Why,  just  as  we  were  going  to  send  a  call-boy  to  lua 
bouse,  his  wife^sent  a  servant  to  ua,  asking  after  him," 
smiled  my  colleague. 

*'  And  he  was  not  here?" 

^'  No — nor  at  home  either,  the  last  two  nights;  you 
•omprehend  ?  "  and  looking  again  very  wise  and  expressive, 
my  informant  turned  to  harangue  the  actors. 

I  proceeded  to  the  manager's  room«  He  received  me  in 
a  kind  of  pathetic  way. 

<*  Well,   Mr,  Mutford — well,   sir, — and  you  see — I 

!»rotest  to  you,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  among  tfaera: 
ook  here,  sir, "  putting  a  note  into  my  hand ;  ^  my  new 
stage-manager  only  wrote  to  him,  during  the  last  week, 
a  matter-of-course  request  to  know  what  night  he  would 
name  for  bringing  out  <  Harold ; '  and  because  I  had  not 
written  myself,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  because  the  name  of 
the  late  stage-manager  did  not  meet  his  eye, — there,  su*, 
there  is  what  he  sent  us,  in  answer —  read  it,  Mr.  Mutford, 
and  judge  for  yourself." 

I  opened  the  note,  and  found  its  substance  to  be  the 
following  words,  penned  as  if  by  a  man  in  an  ague— ^ 
•    "  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

Suppressing  my  contempt,  I  asked,  ^^  Then  he,  too, 
will  disappoint  to-day  ?  " 

The  manager  had  not  time  to  reply,  when  a  rapid 
knocking  sounded  at  his  door;  and,  at  a  command  to 
come  in,  one  of  the  smart  and  pert  little  porters,  or  door- 
keepers, whom  I  had  observed  (and  disliked  at  a  glance) 
in  the  dingy  hall,  or  apartment,   inside  the  stage«door. 


ihrnst  in  his  head  and  shaiildeny  and  with  great  agitation 
of  manner  and  omen  of  face^ 

(*<  Even  such  a  face,*'  &e,) 

whispered  out — "  Oh,  sir !" 

''  Come^  at  last  ? "  enquired  the  manager,  ajflo  turning 
pale,  and  starting  up. 

"  Yes,  sir — hut — "  touching  his  forehead,  as  my  horae- 
dramatist  had  done — *'  you  know,  sir." 

^'  Ah ! "  groaned  the  manager ;  ^'  I  do.  In  his  car- 
riage— to  the  stage  door  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  on  foot;  and  walked  in  through  the  box- 
office  door." 

"  AVTiere  is  he  now  ?  " 

'^  Pacing  the  front  of  the  stage,  8ir*«*iip  and  down — 
speaking  to  no  one — and  looking — you  know,  sir." 

^'  Ah !  don't  I  ?  — Mr.  Mutford,  I  '11  step  out  a  moment"--- 
just  to  observe  him  —  to  study  him  —  fcom  a  atage-fapK 
^-to  read  him  for  you — and  be  back  in  a  moment. " 

I  laughed  heartily,  when  left  alone,  at  the  absurd  wd 
caricature-likeness  which  this  scene  bore  to  the  suhliroe 
fright  of  the  servant  who  comes  in  to  announce  to  Sextw 
Aufidius,  that  Caius  Marcus  Coriolanus  is  sitting  silentlf 
At  his  household  hearth.  But  I  could  not  long  e^joy  mf 
mirth.  The  manager  eoon  hurried  back  to  me,  as  he  had 
promised,  with  a  stealthy  step,  and  a  face  of  inward  agitfr- 
tioi\;  and  coming  close  to  my  side,  said — '^Not  a  hope 
of  him  to-day,  sir  ^- not  a  hope  •^- 1  hai^e  «tndied  hira 
alone,  sir,  without  hia  seeing  me  —  there  he  is,  still  striding 
up  and  down — (in  dirty  boots,  sir,)  —  every  one  a£raid  of 
him— and  the  visage,  sir*- the  visage  and  the  brow, 
hopeless,  as'  I  Ve  said  —  haggard'-^wild — and-^-and  —  in 
fact,  you  know,  sir — "  and  my  manager  ako  touched  hk 
lbre}iead ;  so  that  the  devil  was  in  it  if  I  ^^  not  know  now. 

I  supposed  I  might  go  home  then,  for  that  day?  TIns 
manager  really  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say ;  and  h» 
was  hesitating  and  surmising,  when  the  prompter  entered, 
not  less  fluttered  than  the  little  stage  door«keeper,  and  anid, 
y  He  bf«  gone  into  the  gneen-roi^a^  and  tonndu  tohMue 
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<  Harold'  read,  instantly^  bj  himsdf  and  all  the  people  in 
attendance." 

"  Why,  this  is  throwing  us  hack^  terribly^"  remonstrated 
the  manager;  "  the  tragedy  was  read  before  in  the  green- 
room^ every  one  present  but  himself;  and  now  that  we 
have  it  removed  to  the  stage^  in  the  regular  way^  he  sends 
it  back  to  the  green-room  again.  What  i«  to  be  done  ? 
But  I  suppose  he  must  be  humoured — so^  call  in  all  the 
performers. " 

The  prompter  withdrew^  and  the  manager  resumed^-* 
^^  Perhaps,  after  all^  we  may,  by  judicious  treatment^  work 
him  on — perhaps  we  may^  Mr.  Mutford." 

I  thought  this  instant  of  regleaming  hope  favourable 
for  presenting  my  three  months'  bill  for  acceptance^  and 
accordingly  I  drew  it  forth. 

"What's  that?"  asked  my  manager;  "oh,  I  see; 
the  bill;  to  be  sure;  just  cross  over  to  the  treasury  and 
hand  it  to  the  treasurer  for  entry  in  his  books,  and  then 
toome  and  join  us  in  the  green-room,  and  then  —  let  me 
■ee  —  yes— *  after  '  Harold'  is  read,  I  will  go  and  accept  it 
for  you." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid.  Two  or  three  carpenters,  and  one 
or  two  dingy  individuals  of  (to  me)  a  nondescript  character^ 
directed  me  across  the  stage,  and  through  the  various  doors 
and  passages,  and  up  the  littered  stairs,  which  led  to  — 
the  treasury  —  (do  you  note  how  the  magnificent  style  is 
used  upon  all  possible  occasions  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre?) 

My  grave,  Sententious  treasurer  examined  my  bill,  opened 
a  book,  entered  it,  and  laid  it  on  his  table,  with  the  remark, 
that  he  did  hot  think  it  wise  of  the  manager  to  accept  for 
such  a  sum  within  the  time  specified  in  it,  ^*  for  we  have 
heavy  and  numerous  engagements  to  discharge  exacdy 
about  the  date'  at  which  your  bill  will  fall  due,  sir;"  he 
continued,  uttering  instructions  (as  I  have  since  had  good 
reason  t6  believe)  given  to  him  by  the  manager,  who  had 
not  enough  courage  or  honesty  to  say  as  much  to  myself. 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  make  any  answer, 
.but  turned,  merely  saying  "  Good  day,"  out  of  the 
treaaory;     "  And  tlA»  great  man,  sir,  b^ns  to  /auk  your 
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tragedy,'*  I  heard  him  add^  as  I  stumbled  down  stairs. 
And  here  was  another  hint  put  into  his  mouth  for 
my  edification. 

I  found  my  perilous  way  to  the  green-room.  The  great 
man^  and  all^  were  seated  round  by  the  walls^  each  with 
his  own  part  in  his  hand ;  the  prompter  personated  the 
second  great  man^  holding  my  poor  old  manuscript ;  and 
the  reading  of  the  tragedy  had  begun  before  I  entered. 
Haggard,  indeed,  was  the  countenance  of  the  public 
favourite ;  and  I  wondered  that  the  eye  which  a  thousand 
critics  have  extolled  for  its  gleamings  behind  the  lamps, 
could  seem  so  dull  in  a  private  room ;  (I  ought  to  have 
made  allowances,  however,  for  its  glassy  stolid  expression, 
this  afternoon,)  and  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  man 
who  acted  kings  and  heroes  to  the  life,  coidd,  in  his  own 
clothes,  be  so  disreputable.  Nay,  (Heaven  pardon  my 
simplicity !)  I  wondered  at  his  private  manners,  too.  I 
wondered  to  see  him  sneer,  nay,  laugh,  whenever  the  poor 
rising  young  actress  before  spoken  of,  (a  retiring  interesting 
girl,)  attempted  to  read  in  her  best  style  her  own  part ;  and 
I  suspected  that  a  horsewhip  or  a  respectable  switch  might, 
with  some  justice,  have  been  applied  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  half-sober  fellow  (not  indeed  by  a  gentleman)  for 
interchanging,  in  her  presence,  with  a  third-rate  actor, 
whom  he  patronised,  certain  signals  and  actions  of.  low 
blackguardism,  which  broi]^ht  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  and 
the  tears  to  her  eyes,  more  than  once. 

Pshaw — let  me  end  the  paltry  scene — ay,  and  the 
subject.  "  Harold"  was  read.  I  went  back  to  the  treasury 
for  my  bill.  The  manager  had  not  been  there.  I  went 
to  the  manager's  room.  He  had  left  the  theatre,  and,  his 
representative  believed,  London,  by  this  time,  having  been 
summoned  to  a  country  theatre,  in  which  he  had  some 
interest,  upon  pressing  business. 

"  And  when  was  he  expected  back  }  " 

'Twas  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  he  .might  retom  in  a 
few  days ;  perhaps  in  a  week  or  two.  I  bent  my  steps  to 
the  Temjde ;  on  the  way,  engaged  places  in  a  stage  (my 
gratitude  to  thee,  oh  .  Magazine-man  !)  for  Bessy  and 
myself,  next  morning;  spent  all  that  day  with  her ;  and 
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arrived  bere^  at  home,  with  her  the  follow&ig  eveiuDg ; 
molved  to — let  me  see — ay,  resolved  to  write  a  nofvel, 
and  try  whether  the  public  would  treat  me  better  than  it» 
dninken  favoniite,  who,  as  a  play-maker,  kept  me  from 
eren  appealing  to  its  judgment. 

And  that  is  how  they  are  getting  out  **  Hsrold,''  Graves^ 


Bessy  ?  Not  a  syllable  have  I  spoken  to  her ;  that  is^  on 
^  subject  discussed  between  me  and  her  old  school- 
mistress. Not  a  breath.  And,  since  that  day^  very  little 
on  indifferent  sut^rfects  either. 

The  determination  upon  which  I  have  acted,  and  whieb 
I  formed  before  the  old  lady  and  I  had  done  speaking. 
Was  this; — to  enter  into  no  explanation  with  her;  to 
provoke  no  opportunity  that  would  provoke  me :  to  keep 
myself  from  ihe  present  proofs — the  proofs  of  the  tissue 
^  falsehoods  she  has  uttered  to  me ;  to  keep  myself  from 
the  proofs,  if  indeed  they  exist,  of  her  shame  and  my  de* 
iltruction ;  to  do  all  this — but  to  watch  her ;  to  watch  her 
with  a  careless  eye,  and  while  she  thinks  I  sleep ;  to  watch 
her — and  him:  —  to  watch,  and  watch,  and  watch,' <jtf  / 
ean  once  catch  them  together.  That  was  thie  determination 
I  formed,  and  upon  which  I  have  acted,  and  upon  which  I 
do  act,  and  upon  which  I  will  act. 

As  yet,  I  am  sure  he  has  neither  come  near  the  honse, 
nor  sent  a  message,  since  our  return  from  town.  Ay,  I 
am  9ure  of  both  these  things,  although  Lucy  Peat  is  stxl! 
her  attendant.     I  said  I  would  watch. 

But^  although  my  lips  are  mute  to  Bessy,  she  most 
perceive  the  change — the  estrangement  in  my  manner-— 
(do  I  begin  to  hate — loathe  her!) — and  how  does  aba 
take  it  ? 

I  cannot  answer.  She  quite  puts  me  out  My  little 
Bessy,  whom  I  thought  so  simple,  and  diildish,  and 
transparent ! .  Does  she  resent  or  return  my  reserve  ?  No^ 
Does  i^e  wiHly  try  to  coax  me  out  of  it }  Now  But  I  am 
qoHe  sure  ahe  thinks  and  ponders  as  much  aa  I  do,  and 
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has  her  own  |4ans^  as  I  have   mine.     Counter-pLuis  ? 
underminings  ?  Again  I  reply  I  do  not  know. 

That  her  love  for  me  remains^  I  helieve.  Her  words  and 
voice  are  always  gentle  and  affectionate  to  me ;  and  I  ohen 
detect  her  gazing  with  a  smile^  though  perhaps  with  a 
tear  too^  at  my  face^  when  we  sit  at  table  with  our  father* 
(He  grows  feebler  every  day.  Graves.)  She  flies,  like  ft 
fidry,  to  meet  my  slightest  wish :  and  to-day^  as  I  thanked 
her^  in  a  kind  voice,  in  spite  of  myself,  for  some  little 
service^  sweetly  and  gracefully  done,  she  murmured  in 
pkasare,  and  snatched  my  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

And  that  had  not  happened  between  us  since  our  journey 
from  London,  now  a  month  ago.  Upon  that  occasion^  I 
repulsed  some  of  her  little  caresses,  and  so  there  ensued  a 
grave  d^ility  on  both  sides.  We  were  alone  in  the  stage ; 
other  passengers  had  got  down  on  the  road.  1  sat  silently^ 
and  sadly,  opposite  to  her,  looking  out  at  the  window.  I 
had  been  watching  her  for  some  outward  evidence^  in 
manner,  in  eye,  or  in  speech,  of  a  thoroughly  changed 
heart  and  nature,  in  consequence  of  her  late  secret  adven. 
tores  in  town ;  but  I  could  delect  nothing  of  what  I  sought 
for;  nothing  dedsire,  at  leasts  to  my  mind; — there  was 
only  a  new  manner,  now  and  then,  upon  her ;  and  her 
brow  was  only  changed  to  thought — nay,  I  believed,  to 
placid  thought !  and  although  she  sighed  often,  her  sighs 
were  sighs  of  pleasure  (and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
add,  guilty  pleasure) — nay — after  hearing  me  declare,  in 
answer  to  her  enquiries,  thAt  "  Harold  "  would  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  could  therefore  yield  me  no  money — she  smiled 
up  into  my  face,  and  changed  her  place  to  sit  close  beside  me. 
I  was  puzzled,  just  as  I  have  been  sinee,  and  still'  am,  at 
her  conduct  I  averted  my  eyes,  and  became  more  engaged 
liian  ever  with  the  landscape  abroad.  It  was  then  she 
gjBiitly  bowed  her  head  to  my  hand:  and  it  was  then  I 
repuLiedher. 
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Half  a  Tolume  of  my  norel  done. 

But  Lucy  Peat  stiU  in  the  honie,  became  neither  my 
Magazine  patron^  nor  the  quarter  a  interest  of  my  father's 
money  in  the  London  bank^  has  done  move  than  half  pay 
the  irremediable  debts  we  have  been  contracting — and  oar 
debt  to  her^  among  the  number.  Bat  I  do  not  much  fear 
the  girl^  now.  Not  since  I  made  up  my  mind  to  obserre 
her.  Besides^  I  haye  just  heard^  by  chance^  that  my  yoang 
and  gallant  half-cousin  has  been  for  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  at  his  father's  instance. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  may  also  mention  here,  that  Lord 
Lintem's  elder  son,  whom  I  had  seen  in  such  a  high  state 
of  excitement  at  his  father's  house,  the  day  I  called  there 
to  complain  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Wiggins,  is  a  madman : 
that,  upon  that  occasion,  he  had  broken  loose  from  his 
keepers;  afterwards  escaped  quite  beyond  their  control; 
and  has  been  recaptured  and  conveyed  back  to  a  place  of 
strong  confinement,  outside  the  paternal  roof,  within  the 
last  two  months,  or  rather  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  And 
all  this  is  deemed  a  secret  in  the  village,  and  yet  I  have 
heard  it. 


More  than  four  months  now  spent  upon  my  novel.  Graves, 
and  it  is  half  done,  and  I  like  it. 

But,  until  it  produce  something  (if  it  is  ever  to  do  so) 
— comforts  not  increasing  around  us. 
'  For  example.  Our  paltry  "  ready.fiimished  house  '* 
given  up,  <u  too  expensive  !  and  we  living  in  lodgings  of  |a 
Very,  very  humble  description.  Bessy  and  I  but  poorly 
dodied — ay,  and  fed,  in  order  to  keep  our  father  (who 
still  grows  worse  and  worse)  supplied  with  something  like 
generous  viands,  and  a  mouthful  of  wine  —  poached, 
smuggled — had  in  any  way — ay,  father,  in  any  way ! 

But,  surely,  I  say  to  myself,  it  cannot  long  be  thus. 
And  so,  I  spin  on  my  pages  and  pages,  and  am  philosophical 
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— am  1  not  ?  jsut  my  heart  draws  comion  irom  another 
and  a  higher  source^  too.  In  a  passing  moment  of  refined, 
raw  agony,  the  other  day,  such  as  the  hravest  of  us  cannot 
help,  and  which  perhaps  are  sent  for  our  good,  I  flung 
myself  on  my  knees  in  my  hed-room,  hurying  my  face  in 
the  hed-covering.  It  hegan  to  he  despair  with  me — it 
ended  in  hope.  I  do  not  know  how — am  not  conscious 
of  the  process  of  association — hut,  suddenly,  I  had  an 
idea  that  the  Almighty  God  was  looking  down  upon  me, 
from  his  mysterious  throne  in  Heaven,  waiting  for  me  to 
pray.  And  I  did  pray,  to  the  clouded  migesty  of  His 
tremendous  face,  and  got  up  from  my  knees.  Me  to  sit 
down  and  work. 

And  very  often  since,  in  the  middle  of  the  noon  day, 
as  well  as  morning  and  evening,  I  pour  my  tremhling  con- 
fidence into  his  mighty  bosom. 

Oh,  blessed,  thrice  blessed  be  the  night  when  you  and 
I  first  turned  our  minds  from  the  flimsy  and  flippant  scep- 
ticism of  half.informed  boyhood  to  a  search  after  the 
proofs  of  truth,  dear  Graves ! 


My  love  for  my  poor  Bessy  returns  in  all  its  force.  I 
am  sure  she  has  not  lately  made  as  free  as  formerly  with 
Lucy  Peat  —  (who  even  still  is  our  servant,  for  reasons 
previously  given).  And  I  say  to  myself,  perhaps  my  sis- 
ter saw  that  tall  and  stupid  coxcomb,  upon  those  occasions, 
in  town,  only  to  bid  him  farewell,  in  consequence  of  our 
memorable  conversation  together. 

Yet,  Bessy  continues  to  embarrass  me.  I  do  not  indeed 
wonder  to  see  her  look  ill, — pale-faced,  and  heavy-eyed  — 
and  neglect  her  person :  —  for,  to  say  nothing  of  her  feeL 
ings  for  our  situation,  the  child  —  (child  she  almost  is)  — 
really  goes  without  good  food,  and  her  wardrobe  presents 
few  temptations  for  personal  display — and  this  I  have  be- 
fore said  —  (by  the  way,  the  reason  why  we  are  able  to 
induce  our  sick  father  to  partake  of  better  things  than  fall 
to  our  own  lot,  is  because  he  is  now  quite  confined  to  his 
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Iwdchamber,  and  we  can  take  onr  meab  withoat  his  ob- 
serradon). 

Nor  does  Bessy's  profound  and  nnwesried  depression  of 
^irits  surprise  me^  nnder  these  drcnmstances.  Some- 
times^ howerer^  I  detect  in  her  evidences  of  a  passionate 
and  poignant  sorrow^  which  make  me  think  she  has  her 
own  prirate  causes  for  misery^  apart  from  onr  common  lot 
of  suffering.  I  saw  her^  through  the  little  glass-door  of 
onr  uncarpeted  sitting-room^  the  other  day^  kneeling,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  weeping,  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  a 
sodden  recurrence  of  a  great  fear.  Nay^  I  remember,  that 
about  a  fortnight  after  our  return  from  town,  the  tranquil- 
lity and  8elf.content  in  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  she 
gained  home  with  me,  suddenly  gave  way,  even  before  the 
last  wretched  change  took  place  in  our  circumstances;  and 
as  if  for  some  reason  known  only  to  herself.  A  person 
surprised  with  the  tidings  of  the  unhappy  and  irreme. 
diabJe  termination  of  circumstances,  upon  which  a  bright 
and  an  only  hope  had  been  built,  might,  I  suspected,  have 
been  agitated  similarly.  But  surdy  I  only  torture  ap* 
pearances  into  a  delusive  form.  And^  indeed,  what  can  I 
conjecture  of  sufficient  power,  really  to  influence  her,  as 
my  fancy  now  and  then  will  have  her  influenced? 


Lest  you  should  say,  dear  Graves,  that  I  have  given 
Up  all  local  sketching  for  you,  I  pen  down  the  following^ 
particularly  as  I  have  contrived,  with  my  usual  good  luck, 
to  figure  as  an  actor  in  the  scene;  and  more — made  an 
enemy  of  an  influential  parish  man,  in  a  high-flying  at- 
tempt to  play  the  philanthropist.  Heaven  knows  how  the 
latter  occurrence  may  yet  influence  my  fortune ! 

Call  to  mind  the  melancholy  and  curiously-habited  and 
kppointed  beadle  of  our  parii^,  of  whom  I  have  made 
sHght  mention^  when  describing  the  riot  outside  the  An- 
chor inn. 

Before  that  night,  I  had  often  encountered  him  taking 
his  rounds  in  search  of  intruding  vagrants,  gipsies,  and 
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atody  beggars^  from  other  regions^  who  hare  not  the  least 
right  on  earth  to  pass  the  bounds  of  his  dominioB^  and 
who  were  to  be  driren  into  outer  darkness^  at  the  point 
of  his  staff  of  office,  the  moment  they  should  fall  in  hia 
Way.  Of  mornings^  particularly,  I  used  to  meet  him, 
during  my  own  solitary  walk  in  chase  of  the  vagrants  of 
my  awn  imagination,  sometimes  on  the  diff,  sometimes 
on  the  inland  paths  of  our  parish.  From  the  first,  he  had 
attracted  my  obserration,  my  interest,  nay,  my  compas- 
sion. He  is  rather  a  young  man ;  but  his  sallow  featuiea* 
seem  dragged  into  untimely  rigidity,  and  his  brow  seems 
overloaded  with  care,  in  the  morning  of  its  day,  in  ecn. 
sequence  of  the  arduous  and  increasing  duties  of  his  office. 
He  walks  slowly  along,  or  ratho:  waddles  slowly,  his  head 
ever  bent  to  his  chest,  and  a  parish  of  responsibility  (to 
him  a  world)  hanging  upon  his  protruded  under  Hp.  Hit 
hat  is  a  thick,  mighty  onfe  of  coarse  felt,  thiee-cocked, 
according  to  the  eldest  and  most  ponderous  fuhion,  and 
ameared  with  brass-thread  lace  very  deep,  and  very  much 
tarnished.  From  bis  throat  to  his  toes  he  wears  a 
dark-blue  frieze  gaberdine,  all  of  one  shape  in  the  back, 
double-caped,  cufied  and  collared  with  red,  and  also  macfe 
snperfluously  heavy  with  faded  brass-thread  lace.  And 
in  his  right  hand,  swinging  at  his  side,  and  caught  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  be  well  .balanced,  he  carries,  for  ever  and 
ever,  what  I  believe  I  have  called  a  very  curious  insignia 
of  his  power.  It  is  a  sh(H-t  thick  stick,  painted  different 
eokmrs,  but  all  lively  ones,  with  massive  pewter  rings,  aa 
if  of  silver,  and  terminating  in  a  considerable  mass  of — 
I  belie  re,  block  tin,  fretted  and  stamped  —  to  say  nothing 
of  bulged  and  battered  —  into  sonte  exceedingly  fine  thing, 
typical  of  what  neither  he  nor  I  know  much  about  Yoa 
observe,  I  am  rather  cautions  of  even  the  material  of  thia 
awful  mace;  but  the  fault  is  not  mine.  I  have  more  than 
once  endeavoured  to  make  it  out,  first  as  I  passed  him  on 
his  walks,  next  aa  we  strolled  on,  discoursing  gravely,  aide 
by  side  tc^ther;  but  I  could  not.  Once  I  even  requested 
him  to  let  me  touch  it ;  but,  although  we  had  been  good 
Iriends  fbr  some  time,  «—  no,  no;  that  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  done. 
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Yes:  I  had  resolved  to  make  his  acquaintance, and  good 
friends  we  soon  became.  From  meeting,  yerj  often,  out 
in  the  lonesomest  places,  this  was  not  difficult  At  per- 
haps our  sixth  rencontre,  he  accompanied  his  usual  care, 
fraught  sigh,  while  passing  me^  with  a  pull  at  his  cocked 
hat,  on  the  part  of  his  left  hand.  With  much  satisfaction 
I  returned  his  overtures^  asked  him  a  question,  and,  every 
day  since,  I  think  we  have  longed,  like  two  lovers,  that 
happy  fortune  might  throw  us  in  each  other's  way  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  at  least. 

I  listened  attentively  and  sympathisingly  to  his  accounts 
of  the  hard  lot  to  which  it  had  been  the  will  of  Providence 
to  doom  a  parish  beadle ;  to  his  explanation  of  the  mul- 
tiplied responsibilities  of  the  office ;  to  his  illustrations  of 
those  duties,  separately ;  and  to  his  modest,  though  oft- 
fepeated  opinion,  that  from  no  public  functionary  do  man- 
kind receive  more  benefit,  while  none  are  by  them  so 
scantily  rewarded.  He  protested,  that  it  would  require  a 
man  endowed  with  the  bodily  strength  and  moral  courage 
of  ten  men,  and  covered  with  as  many  eyes,  before  and 
behind,  as  are  displayed  in  a  peacock's  tail,  to  go  through 
his  work  well — he  who  had  only  man*s  ordinary  strength, 
and  only  two  eyes  in  his  head.  Did  people  think  that  a 
matter  of  six  or  seven  tall  gipsies,  male  «nd  female,  never 
turned  on  a  poor  beadle,  and  he  alone  with  them  on  a 
lonesome  path,  trying  to  hunt  them  into  the  next  parish  ? 
And  though  a  man  was  a  man,  and  boys  were  boys,  sup- 
pose ten  or  twenty  young  uns  caught  by  him  robbing  a 
garden  or  an  orchard,  did  it  stand  to  reason  that  he  could 
always  beat  them  off,  or  drag  five  or  six  of  them  to  the 
cage,  single-handed  ?  And  how  could  he  see,  across  many 
inequalities  of  land,  and  more  than  a  mile  off,  what 
vagrants  might  be  getting  into  the  parish  at  one  side,  while 
he  was  routing  out  others  at  a  different  side  ?  And,  above 
idl,  how  could  he  exacdy  take  notice,  among  all  the  young 
girls  of  our  parish,  who  was  and  who  was  not  likely  to  bring 
a  burden  on  us — although  this  duty  he  was  expected  most 
perfectly  to  perform,  in  order  ^*  that  the  girl  might  be  had 
before  the  magistrate,  and  an  order  made  on  the  proper 
father,  in  time?" 
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To  all  this  reasoning  I  invariably  answered  in  the  way 
he  preferred^  and  our  friendship  grew  and  strengthened^ 
day  after  day. 

The  other  morning  I  met  him  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  sea  to  our  inland  hamlet.  He  was  issuing  through  the 
low  doorway  of  a  very  humble  thatched  cottage^  and  the 
marks  of  recent  trouble  were  fresh  upon  his  brow.  I 
joined  him  in  his  official  walk^  and  the  cause  of  his  agi- 
tation was  soon  made  known  to  me^  and  with  the  more 
readiness^  as  it  proved  to  be  an  instance  of  a  new  species  of 
incotivenience  to  which  he  was  constantly  subjected. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  cottage^  or,  indeed,  hovel^  Was  an 
old  man,  a  pauper,  bed-ridden,  and  unable  to  do. any  kind 
of  work ;  and  he  fancied  that  the  allowance  made  to  him 
was  not  ample  enough,  though,  in  truth,  it  was  full  as 
much  as  young  men  of  thirty,  £t  for  labour  of  every  de« 
scription,  received ;  and  he  was  contiaually  complainings 
and  more  than  that ;  and  he,  the  beadle^  could  never  pass 
his  door,  no  matter  how  pressing  his  business,  that  the  old 
pauper  did  not  scream  out  to  him  from  his  bed,  and  almost 
always  force  him  to  enter  the  house,  his  cries  were  so 
violent  and  "  hobstropris ;"  and  then,  it  was  nothing  but 
ask,  ask,  to  have  his  case  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
curse,  curse,  when  he  was  refused. 

My  beadle  fell  some  steps  in  ray  love.  I  began  to  ques. 
tion,  at  least,  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning  powers :  for  it 
struck  me,  that  instead  of  having  from  the  parish  only 
quite  as  much  as  a  young,  strong  man  of  thirty,  the 
screaming  old  cripple  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  more.  I 
turned  back  to  the  hovel,  and  entered  it. 

The  moment  the  old  man  saw  me,  he  b^an  to  critidse^ 
in  no  studied  phrase,  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee — of  whom  he  chose  to  suppose  me  one — of 
the  overseer,  and  even  of  the  beadle.  He  represented 
hiniself  as  a  native  of  the  parish,  bom  and  bred ;  as  an 
industrious  labourer,  who,  for  his  whole  life,  until  he 
became  bed-ridden,  had  never  troubled  it  for  relief;  and 
now  his  rage  was  high  against  all  those  who  dealt  him  out 
ids  weekly  pittance :  and  with  the  poor  man's  scorn  and 
impatience  of  such  assistance,  even  while  he  is  compelled 
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19  accept  it^  he  did  not  hentste  to  impreeate'  on  die  lab- 
jeet,  and  insist  on  ^^hia  right"  to  more  liberal  treatment. 

Endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  qualify  his  speech  and 
temper^  I  adced  the  amount  of  his  allowance;  it  was 
three  and  sixpence:  I  certainly  concluded^  in  my  own 
tnind^  that,  even  comparatively  leaking,  as  my  beadle  had 
put  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  increased ;  and,  although  I 
made  him  no  promise,  I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  the  com- 
inittee,  and  intercede  for  him — a  wise  resolve,  you  wlU 
say,  for  a  casual  resident  in  the  parish ;  and  one  not  over* 
burdened  himself,  by  the  way,  with  the  only  thing  which 
Is  sure  to  influence  such  a  body  on  such  occasions — 
•noney. 

Learning  that  the  committee  sat  that  same  day,  away  to 
their  room  in  the  workhouse  I  went,  however ;  or  rather, 
-Co  their  room  attached  to  the  workhouse.  They  held  their 
eouncils,  in  fact,  in  what  had  been  the  bam  of  the  main 
Irailding  when  it  had  been  a  farm-house,  many  years  ago: 
and  I  found,  after  gaining  their  presence,  that  upon  all 
4he  days  when  they  left  it  unoccupied,  the  place  was  filled 
by  spinners  and  wool-pickers — some  of  the  paupers  resi^i 
dent  in  the  asylum  for  the  unfortunates  of  the  parish ; 
which  fact  became  evident  from  the  rows  of  spinning, 
wheels,  and  other  implements  of  compulsory  industry, 
pushed  back  and  arranged  against  the  widish 

My  good  friend,  the  beadle,  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
committee-room,  zealously  engaged  in  keeping  at  their 
proper  distance  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  relief.  Recog- 
nising me,  he  touched  his  cocked- hat,  and  immediate^ 
invited  me  to  enter  and  take  a  seat ;  adding,  however,  that 
I  should  have  to  wait  for  my  turn  to  address  the  oom- 
mittee,  until  after  three  or  four  persons,  whose  names  had 
been  announced  in  the  order  of  their  coming,  should  he 
heard  and  disposed  of*     I  thanked  him,  and  went  in. 

The  individual  preferring  a  claim  at  the  moment  of  my 
entry,  was  Mrs.  Brown,  our  first  landlady,  at  the  8ea»- 
liouses.  She  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long  deal  table,  con^ 
fronting  the  committee  and  their  chairman,  who  occupied 
its  other  end.  All  her  children,  1  believe,  were  at  her 
4ride,  or  behind  her,  excqkt  her  youngest,  an  infant,  which 


she  carried  in  her  arms.  The  poor  womao,  at  all  times 
siiice  I  had  met  h^^  nervous  Co  a  great  degree^  now  shook 
in  every  limh^  her  face  was  ashy  pale^  her  colourless  and 
feverish  lips  quivered^  and  tears  ran  down  her  dieeks^  in- 
temq)ting  her  feehle  and  self -doubting  words. 

"  Oh^  dear  gentlemen/'  thus  she  ended  her  statement, 
as  I  came  in^  evidently  as  much  in  awe  and  dread  of  the 
farmers  she  addressed^  as  if  they  had  been  tbe  twelve 
judges ;  ^'  and  it  is  not  to  complain  of  Mas'r  Brown  I  be 
here,  nor  to  make  you  angry  with  him ;  I  've  never  said 
a  bitter  word  of  him  in  my  life^  and  won't  begin  now  ;  and 
if  tbe  littleuns  and  myself  had  not  been  turned  out  of  ova 
house,  yesterday  —  if  we  had  a  roof  to  try  to  earn  our 
bread  under,  the  parish  would  never  be  troubled  with  us ; 
and  as  for  him,  maybe  it  bayn*t  his  fault;  and  I  be  sure  if 
he  had  money  to  bring  home  with  him,  he  would  come 
back  to  us ;  wouldn't  he,  Fred,  my  king  ?  "  she  continued^ 
stooping  to  kiss  a  little  feUow  of  three  or  four — ^'  you  were 
always  his  pet,  and  you  know  he  would." 

''  Ah,  but.  Missis,"  said  one  of  her  hearers,  '^  I  tell 
you  Will  Brown  be  living,  this  moment,  in  Hastings,  in 
full  work,  with  Harriet  Stone  to  keep  house  for  him  •*— 
and  when  I  say  that,  I  know  what  I  say ; —  I  be  overseer 
of  this  parish,  and  don't  say  things  without  sure  grounds ; 
and  I  tell  you,  moreover,  that  the  day  we  can  lay  hands 
on  him,  he  shall  support  his  wife  and  liis  children,  or  go 
a-treading." 

''  Oh,  Mr.  White,  I  be  sure  you  always  take  care  to 
get  the  best  information;  but  indeed,  sir,  some  one  haf 
wronged  Mas'r  Brown  to  you,  this  time ;  indeed,  indeed, 
some  one  has ! "  and  the  faithful  and  meek  ereature  wept 
loudly.  : 

^^  Well,  Missis,  we  shall  see ;  for  the  present,  you  have 
heard  wliat  the  gentlemen  say  to  you ;  here  be  the  work'us 
open  to  you  and  your  little  ones,  great  and  little,  if  you 
choose  to  come  in,  and  try  your  hand  with  them  at  what- 
ever emplojrment  we  can  give  you ;  if  you  do  not,  four 
shillings  a  week  is  the  outside  of  what  can  be  allowed  t^ 
you  and  them." 
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The  poor  petitioner  sighed  as  if  her  hetrt  would  bretk, 
looked  at  her  dtildren,  and  then  on  the  ground,  hefoe 
she  repliecL 

"  As  I'm  a  liying  horn  woman,  standing  here  hefoie 
joa,  gentlemen,  'tisn't  a  dislike  to  work  as  hard  as  yon 
can  wish  us,  that  makes  me  unwilling  to  come  into  the 
house :  no ;  but  'tis " 

"  Oh,  the  shame,  to  be  sure,"  interrupted  the  over- 
scer ;  "  we  ail  know  that" 

''  It  is,  then  —  but  more  for  thdr  sakes  —  and  for  their 
father's  sake,  than  for  my  own  —  oh,  what  would  he  say 
to  me  if  I  consented  to  give  up  his  children  without 
«nother  straggle,  at  any  rate ! " 

*'  Well,  well;  all's  said  that  can  be  said;  good  day, 
Missb.  —  Beadle,  send  in  Alice  French/' 

Mrs.  Brown  courtesied  to  the  floor,  and  again  fiighing 
piteously,  withdrew,  followed  by  her  children. 

The  last  of  the  train  were  pushed  aside,  as  was  also 
the  officiating  beadle  himself,  by  the  claimant  who  now 
entered  —  Alice  French. 

She  was  an  elderly  woman  of  considerable  stature, 
bulky,  red-armed,  red- faced,  very  broad  at  the  hips,  and 
looking  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  as  cross  —  as  constitu* 
tionally  cross  —  as  a  thing  she  little  resembled  otherwise — 
namely,  a  bilious  Nabob.  She  carried  a  dn  milk-can  in 
her  hand,  half  full  of  milk ;  and  after  hurrying  across  the 
floor,  in  a  kind  of  striding  waddle,  this  she  slapt  down  on 
the  table  so  smartly  that  the  milk  spattered  out  at  the  sidies 
of  the  lid  as  she  began  — 

"  So,  now  for  it,  over  again,  gentlemen." 

*'  Ay,  now  for  it,  over  again,  dame,"  laughed  a  young 
and  good.humoured  looking  farmer. 

'  '*  Don't  '  dame'  me,  Mas  r  Gaddidge,  and  I  often  told 
you  as  much  afore  now :  my  name  be  Alice  French — or,  if 
you  like  to  be  civil.  Miss's  French  —  what  no  one  refused 
to  call  me  as  long  as  my  husband  was  alive.*' 

"  Well,  Miss's  French,  and  what 's  your  business  with 
«s  to-day  ?  " 

And  don't  you  know  ? "  counter-queried  Alice ;  "  it 
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would  be  time  if  you  did,  however ;  my  business  be  to  get 
my  shilling  a. week,  to  help  pay  my  rent,  since  you  will  do 
no  more  for  a  poor,  sickly  widow,  like  me." 

"  Tut,  tut,  dame,  that's  an  old  story,"  said  the  overseer, 
'^  and  you  have  had  your  answer,  long  ago." 

**  Mas'r  White,"  resumed  the  claimant,  frowning  wick- 
edly at  him ;  '^  don't  you  go  for  to  be  wapsy  with  me, 
what  you  always  be ;  I  wun't  be  called  dame,  I  tell  you, 
ty  you,  or  any  of  your  committee,  either;  pay  me  my 
shilling  a- week,  and  that  be  all  what's  between  us." 

"  Why,  Missis,"  said  young  Gaddidge,  winking  at  the 
overseer  to  be  silent,  "  we  cannot  possibly  think  you  stand 
in  need  of  any  assistance  from  the  parish;"  obviously  he 
enjoyed  the  character  and  the  periodical  visits  of  the  always 
repidsed,  but  never  daunted  Alice. 

'^  Then  I  be  a  story-teller,  be  I .? "  —  she  demanded, 
chopping  her  logic  very  short. 

'^  I  haven't  said  so,  but  your  hands  are  always  full  of 
work,  and  you  get  well  paid  for  it." 

*'  What  work,  Mas'r  Gaddidge  ?  "  —  It  is  to  observed, 
that  in  her  wrath  against  the  committee,  she  would  not 
concede  to  one  of  them  the  '^  Mr."  which  might  tacitly 
acknowledge  their  claims  to  be  called — what  they  called 
themselves  —  gentlemen.     ''  What  work,  Masr  ?  " 

*'  Why,  first  of  all,  look  at  your  tin,  there." 

'^  Eighteen.pence  a  week  for  serving  milk  to  all  my 
sister's  customers,  morning  and  evening,  every  day  in  the 
week ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  French,  "  and  that  be  what  you 
call  being  weU  paid  ?  " 

^^  But  your  mangle  isn't  often  idle,"  observed  the  over- 
seer. 

"  My  mangle  ?  —  maybe  you  sit  on  your  heels  outside 
my  window,  to  watch  when  I  be  turning  of  it,  Mas'r 
White?  My  mangle!  farthing  a  piece  for  babies'  caps, 
the  few  that  I  get  to  do  of  un." 

"  You  never  leave  a  great  folk's  kitchen,  in  the  parish, 
till  you  worry  the  servants  out  of  a  load  of  things — halves 
of  turkeys  and  fowls,  slices  of  bacon,  and  all  such  like," 
remonstrated  another  of  the  committee,  who  had  taken  up 
Gaddidge's  vein  of  humour. 
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"  And  sells  un  to  her  sister,  and  other  neighhours,  when 
she  gets  home/'  added  a  third.  ' 

'^  From  a  penny  to  threepence  a  scrap  !  from  a  penny 
to  threepence !  I  he  hlowed,  gentlemen,  if  I  ever  makes 
more  on  'em,  and  that  not  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight ! " 
This  kst  was  a  home-thrust,  because  a  new  one,  which 
alarmed  Alice's  conscience  a  little,  and  disarmed  her  of  her 
defiance  for  a  moment. 

"  To  say  nothing  of  a  shilling  a  month,  sacrament- 
money,  from  Dr.  Bailey,"  continued  young  Gaddidge. 

'^  Weil,  and  don't  I  earn  it  ?  if  that  mere  nothing  be  a 
thing  to  aggravate  on ;  don't  I  earn  it  ?  " 

'^  How  so  ?  "  asked  her  chief  tormentor. 

"  How  so? — what  do  you  call  walking  a  good  two 
miles  of  ground,  up  hill,  once  a  month,  for  a  woman  of 
my  years,  and  so  stout  and  so  weakly  as  I  be,  at  the  same 
time  ?  be  that  nothing,  just  to  obleege  him  ?  And  then, 
doesn't  he  get  his  full  shilling's  worth  out  of  me,  after 
church  be  over,  making  company  o'  me,  in  his  parlour,  to 
hear  me  tell  'fore  right  to  his  face,  all  the  news  I  can  pick 
up  for  him,  in  the  parish,  high  and  low,  since  the  last  past 
monthly  Sunday  ?  " 

Here  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  announcement  of  the 
good  rector's  innocent  love  of  parish  gossip :  Alice  did  not 
join,  however,  in  the  mirth  around  her ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  ever  severe  brow  grew  more  severe,  as  she .  again  de- 
manded her  shilling  a  week,  ^'  to  help  pay  her  rent." 

"  Nonsense,  woman ;  you  get  no  shilling  here,  and 
youVe  often  been  told  so:  go  about  your  business,  and 
earn  it  yourself,  what  you  are  well  able  to  do,"  said  the 
overseer ;  ^^  I  be  overseer  of  thii^  parish,  and  bound  to 
know  who  are  entitled,  and  who  are  not ;  and  when  I  say 
so,  I  go  on  8ur&  grounds." 

She  had  been  preparing  for  a  vast  burst  of  recrimination, 
while  he  spoke :  he  had  scarce  ended,  when  the  first  gust 
of  the  storm  arose ;  but  he  cut  her  short,  calling  out  to  the 
beadle  to  remove  her.  ''  Remove  me  ! "  echoed  Alice ; 
"  I  should  like  to  see  him  try,  if  /  liked  stop  here ;  or 
you  either,  Mas'r  White;  but  I  be  going  of  my  own 
accord."     She  snatdied  up  her  tin,  turned  her  back  ab- 
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rttptly  on  them^  waddled  to  the  door^  stopped  inside  its 
threshold^  and  added^  ^^  I  be  going ;  but  I'll  come  back 
among  you^  ay^  every  committee-day  till  I  have  that  shil. 
ling^  or  know  for  why  ;  the  poor^  die  industrious  poor  of 
this  parish  be  robbed,  I  be  blowed  if  they  bayn't ! " 

"  No  such  words  as  those  to  the  gentlemen,  dame^  or 
you  shall  trudge  to  the  tread-mUl,"  cried  the  overseer. 

"  Tread-mill,  and  *  dame/  over  again ;  — and  gentle^ 
men! — Tkat  for  your  gentlemen!" — and  ere  she  finally 
disappeared;  Alice  spat  shortly  on  the  floor,  and  scraped 
her  foot  quickly,  twice  or  thrice,  her  side  turned  to  the 
committee. 

"  John  Simmons,*'  called  the  overseer,  the  moment  she 
had  withdrawn :  and  John  Simmons  strode  in,  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  wide,  fishermen's  trousers, 
and  his  heavy-featured  face  poking  downward. 

*^  All  we  can  say  to  you,  Simmons,  is  this ;  if  things  go 
on  so  badly  as  you  tell  us,  come  into  the  house  at  once, 
and  so  assist  your  family.*' 

The  man  shuffled  on  his  outspread  legs,  shook  his  head, 
and  was  silent. 

^' Then  there's  only  one  other  thing;  turn  convict," 
(meaning,  I  know  not  by  what  latitude  of  speech,  that  John 
Simmons  was  to  draw  sand  and  boulders  from  the  beach, 
in  a  Httie  cart,  to  mend  the  roads  and  pathways.) 

"  And  what  am  I  to  get  for  turning  convic' — for  turn- 
ing myself  into  a  beast  of  burden  ?  **  demanded  the  appli- 
cant, without  looking  up. 

*^  Four  sfailfings  a  week.*' 

'^  Then  I  be  blowed  if  I  do,  gentlemen,"  he  resumed  ; 
*'  four  shillings  a  week  for  slaving  twelve  hours  a  day  ! — 
No.  Better  slarve  till  the  fishing  comes  round  again. 
This  be  the  second  time  I  was  offered  your  four  shillings ; 
and  the  first  time  I  troubled  you,  years  ago,  was  after  all 
honeH  trades  failed — remember  that — **  and  he  strode  out. 

A  wretched-looking  wayfarer,  an  *'  operative"  of  t9ome 
kind,  I  concluded,  now  entered,  suppoi'ting  his  wife,  who 
was  large  with  child,  and  so  feeble,  if  not  so  pained,  as  to 
be  unable  to  walk  unassisted.     The  husband  looked  from 
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her  to  the  committee  with  a  miserahle  face  of  distrew  and 
supplicatioD. 

"  Nothing  to  he  done  hut  what  I've  abready  told  you," 
said  the  overseer  to  him ;  ^'  get  to  your  parish,  you  and 
she^  as  fast  as  possible  :  our  cart  is  at  your  service :  so  go 
along,  and  lose  no  time." 

''  Our  parish  is  upwards  of  ei^ty  miles  off^"  uj^ed  the 
man^  "  and  you  see  her  condition." 

'^  We  cannot  help  that ;  we  have  not  removed  you  from 
your  parish^  nor  your  parish  from  you  ;  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  the  duty  laid  down  for  us.** 

^'  And  she  t«  to  he  carted  off  in  this  state  ?  '*  asked  the 
husband^  his  meagre  and  hitherto  humble  face  now  darken- 
ing to  indignation. 

"  She  must ;  we  cannot  run  the  risk  of  a  strange 
woman  and  child  becoming  burdensome  to  us;  we*ve 
enough  of  our  own  to  provide  for.  So,  make  the  best  of 
your  time,  I  advise  you ;  the  constable  has  the  cart  ready 
for  you." 

''  Come,  then,  Mary,*'  said  the  man,  ^  and  if  this  be 
parish  law,  the  great,  and  the  rich,  and  the  wise,  who  have 
framed  it  for  us,  ought  to  sit  in  parish  committee-rooms 
oftener  than  they  do,  to  see  it  put  in  force — that's  all 
I  say." 

After  he  had  assisted  his  wife  through  the  door,  no  one 
immediately  entered,  and  so,  deeming  mysdf  at  liberty  to 
prefer  my  petition,  I  approached  to  the  table,  and  stated  it 
in  a  few  words. 

It  was  met  with  general  indtfiecence,  if  not  contempt. 
But  the  overseer  treated  it,  and  indeed  me,  with  peculiar 
hluntness.  He  ridiculed  the  complaints  of  my  old.  client, 
and  also  the  idle  int^erence  of  people  who  reaUy  oenid 
have  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  focming  opinions  on  such 
subjects;  none,  at  least,  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
overseer  of  that  pariah,  who  *^  when  he  said  so,  went  on 
sure  grounds." 

I  replied,  superfluously,  no  doubt,  for  the  words  and 
manner  of  the  parish  tyrant,  and  his  glances  at  my  indif- 
ferent attire,  .did  work  me,  as  usual.     He  retorted  in  a 
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tone  of  distinct  insolence.  He  reminded  me  i^ain  that  he 
was  overseer  of  that  parish,  and,  more  than  that,  an  inde- 
pendent man ;  an  independent  man,  who  did  not  care  a 
crooked  rush  ahout  any  other  man,  rich  or  poor,  in  Eng- 
land; and  a  man  who  paid  as  he  went;  (and  here  he 
spoke  expressively,)  and  one  who  when  he  fared  on  game 
of  any  kind,  shot  it  with  his  own  gun,  and  his  dogs  at  his 
side,  and  his  licence  in  his  pocket ;  and  one  who  paid  the 
King's  duty  on  all  the  wines  he  drank;  and  he  wondered 
at  a  stranger  in  a  parish  interfering  in  the  business  of  a 
parish  ;  at  least  when  such  a  stranger  was  not  one  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  folk  we  had  in  the  country,  far  and 
near. 

I  am  angry,  very  angry  with  myself,  dear  Graves,  for 
the  manner  in  which  I  resented  the  fellow's  attempt  to 
insult  me.  However,  I  did  utter  language  which  made 
him  red  in  the  faoe^  and  brought  him  swaggering  and 
bullying  up  to  my  nose,  and  at  last  obtained  me  the  pe- 
remptory order  of  the  whole  committee,  along  with  him, 
to  leave  the  bam.  '^  Look  to  your  own  concerns  at  home. 
Mister,"  were  the  last  words  the  overseer  muttered  into  my 
ear  as  I  left  him  ;  '^  they'll  find  yon  parish  work  enough^ 
may  be ; "  and  I  concluded  that  he  alluded  again  to  my 
buying  poached  game  and  smuggled  wines  of  Sam  Oeeson, 
the  apprentice,  however  he  had  come  by  his  knowledge. 

— Could  he  have  meant  any  thing  else  ? 

But  I  had  not  yet  done  witii  him  for  that  day« 

I  took  a  long  ramble  to  allow  my  chagrin  to  evaporate ; 
and  returning  homeward,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  en- 
countered a' crowd  of  people  flinging  stones  at  the  windows 
of  a  house  outside  the  haralet.  Upon  enquiry,  I  learned 
that  it  was  his  house,  and  lliat  the  people  were  paupers, 
discontented  with  his  parish  proceedings,  and  thusexpressing 
their  good- will.  They  groaned  for  him,  and,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  accused  him  of  wronging  the  poor:  and  they 
quoted,  as  an  instance  of  his  hard.heartedness,  the  fact  of 
his  having  that  day  sent  the  poor  woman  in  the  cart  to — 
or  rather  towards — her  remote  parish.  They  did  not  iaal 
to  couple  with  their  animadvenaons,  abuse  of  parish  laws 
as  well  as  parish  officers — but  here  I  digress  a  cBoment  to 
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give  you  a  striking  instance  of  how  the  yeiy  system  they 
were  inveighing  against  had  curdled  the  charity^  of  their 
own  hearts. 

•  I  had  scarce  joined  their  outskirts  when  a  very  miserable 
creature^  who  had  lately  been  turned  out  of  an  hospital^  in 
a  near  town^  after  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  legs^ 
dragged  himself  on  his  crutches  to  my  side^  and  sat  down 
on  the  pathway.  I  questioned  him.  He  jgave  me  the  in- 
formation I  have  given  you^  adding,  that  his  remnant  of  a 
leg  had  begun  to  get  inflamed  ;  that  he  feared  he  could 
not  hobble  much  farther  homeward  without  going  into 
some  other  hospital.  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  in 
search  of  a  penny.  Some  half-dozen  of  the  rioters  were 
within  hearing  of  our  conversation,  and  now  witnessing 
my  alms-giving  preparations,  and  feeling  jealous,  no  doubt, 
of  an  interloper,  according  to  law,  cried  out,  "  Don't,  sir, 
don't — help  your  own  poor — let  him  go  to  his  parish." 

''  But  he  can't  go,''  I  remarked  ;  '^  look,"  and  I  pointed 
to  his  stump,  to  his  glassy  eyes,  and  to  the  perspiration 
which  teemed  from  his  forehead. 

^^Oh,  that  be  all  nona'ns  —  let  him  go  to  his  parish," 
was  their  reply,  as  they  turned  to  groan  anew  at  the 
overseer.     . 

I  own  I  did  not  at  first  speak  a  word  to  induce  them  to 
act  more  peaceably.  But  when  Mr.  White,  throwing  up  a 
window,  iifformed  them  that  he  had  sent  for  the  constables, 
and  that  they  were  beasts  and  savages  to  attack  his  house, 
and  hia  daughter,  to  their  knowledge^  nearly  breathing  her 
last,  my  feeUngs  suddenly  changed,  and  I  went  among 
them,  and  used  what  oratory  I  could. 

Again,  however,  my  mind  changed  towards  the  overseer; 
and,  I  think,  for  sufficient  reasons. 

"  And  I  see  you,  too.  Mister,"  he  cried  out,  addressing 
himself  to  me ;  '^  you,  Mr.  Mutford,  I  mean — and  I  have 
seen  you,  some  minutes  back,  encouraging  these  people  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace — yes,  sir — and  111  not  foiget  it  to 
you,  no  more  than  your  language  to-day  in  the  committee 


room." 


I  walked  rapidly  out  of  the  crowd,  without  condescending 
to  reply,  and  left  them  to  do  as  they  pleased.      And  what 
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they  did  please  to  do^  Graves^  as  I  have  been  informed^  I 
add  with  melancholy  disgust  against  the  state  of  the  parish 
l^slation^  which  could  have  provoked  them  so  to  disgrace 
human  nature.  Poor  White's  only  daughter  (do  I  not 
forgive  the  man  now?)  was  HI,  was  dying;  and  they 
knew  it,  as  he  had  said ;  and  that  night  she  died ;  and^ 
some  hours  after  the  sad  event,  the  debased  beings  re- 
assembled before  his  house,  and  lighted  a  bonfire,  and  let  off 
squibs  and  crackers.  I  state  a  wretched  fact,  upon  un- 
doubted authority. 

But  here  you  have  an  account  of  the  parish  great  man, 
whose  enmity  I  have  aroused,  as  well  as  a  detail  of  the  cir . 
cumstances  which  brought  me  into  contact  with  him. 


After  all.  Graves,  the ,  power  of  suffering,  —  or  rather, 
the  talent  of  enduring  what  we  call  affliction,  is  to  be 
gained,  like  every  other  talent,  by  practice.  That,  at 
least,  is  the  faith  in  which  I  will  die.  What  do  I  par- 
ticularly mean  now  ?  I  proceed  to  inform  you ;  requesting 
you  to  remark  that  I  have  ;iot  been  so  quiescent  this  long 
while  as  I  feel  to-day. 

First,  learn,  that  the  intimacy  between  us  and  your 
brother  has  been  in  a  great  measure  broken  up  since  some 
days  before  I  went  to  London  with  Bessy :  and  now  I 
may  mention  why,  although  I  have  hitherto  passed  the 
sul^ect. 

The  why  is  easily  and  shortly  stated,.— your  brother 
did  Bessy  the  high  and  unexpected  honour  of  proposing  for 
her,  and  she  rejected  him.  And,  upon  that,  he  told  me  he 
would  discontinue  his  visits  at  our  humble  abode,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  his  mind  to  the  disappointment. 
Meantime,  I  might  call  on  him,  whenever  I  should  fed 
disposed  to  afford  him  so  great  a  pleasure*  I  did  not  go 
at  all,  however ;  giving  as  a  reason  to  my  own  inconsistent 
breast,  that  the  less  he  saw  of  any  of  us,  the  sooner  and 
the  more  effectually  could  he  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
forgetting. 

We  have  sinpe  met,  accidentally,  notwithstanding,  and 
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chatted  together  as  cordially  as  ever  (shall  I  own  the  truth  ? 
I  was  and  am  glad  that  he  has  kept  away  from  us  of  late — I 
should  not  like  to  have  received  him  in  our  new  lodgings). 
And  this  mornings  hefore  hreakfast^  we  encountered  each 
other  again^  at  the  sea-side.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
circulating  library,  (which,  according  to  poor  old  Moffit, 
confers  its  title  on  ''  the  Parade,")  to  look  over  the  news- 
papers. We  gossiped  a  moment^  walking  up  to  the  door 
of  the  manifold  establishment.  He  asked  me  to  step  in 
with  him ;  I  demurred,  stating  that  I  was  not  a  subscriber 
to  the  news-room.  That  was  nothing,  he  said;  I  could 
sit  down  and  wait  for  him  just  half  a  minute,  while  he 
skimmed  over  one  paper  only.  I  did  as  he  wished,  placing 
myself  at  the  table,  so  as  to  convince  the  proprietor  and 
his  showy  daughters  that  I  had  no  plan  of  gleaning  a  line 
of  news,  surreptitiously,  over  the  shoulders  of  any  of  their 
entitled  visiters;  one  line  of  one  of  the  papers,  however, 
did  meet  my  eye,  owing  to  the  fidgets  of  the  old  gentleman 
who  perused  die  "  folio  of  four  pages,"  and  who  would 
thrust  under  my  nose  now  one  comer,  now  another  of  it. 
And  that  line  completed  an  announcement  of  the  failure  of 
the  bankers  in  whose  hands  my  father  had  placed  his  little 
— and  his  last  —  earthly  property.  So  that.  Graves,  we  are 
now  literally  beggars,  my  man ;  or,  indeed,  some  degrees 
below  that  respectable  class  of  men  and  women,  inasmuch 
as  we  owe  money,  and  have  none. 

What  think  you  of  my  opening  proposition  of  this 
morning  ? 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  father's  bedchamber, 
after  breaking  to  him,  as  gently  as  I  could,  the  agreeable 
tidings.  He  fainted  on  his  pillow ;  Bessy  and  I  succeeded 
in  restoring  him,  and  I  now  go  out  for  his  medical  atten- 
dant— that  is  to  say,  the  village  apothecary. 


I  resume,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  put 
something  in  the  journal,  which  perhaps  explains  more 
fully  than  I  have  previously  ventured  to  do,  the  advice  of 
the  overseer  to  ^'  look  after  my  own  affairs,  at  home." 
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You  may  decide^  as  you  think  fit,  Tvhether  the  determi. 
nation  to  write  a  long  and  conquering  chapter  of  my  novel 
was  the  sole  thing  that  kept  me  out  of  hed^  last  night ;  I 
only  say  that  I  sat  in  my  room^  writing  hard.  At  ahout 
two  o'clock  this  mornings  after  returning  from  administer- 
ing a  draught  to  my  father — (concerning  whom  our  Galen 
shakes  his  head^  by  the  way^)  my  high  imaginings  were 
interrupted  by^  methought^  a  gende  tapping  at  the  little 
kitchen  window  under  me.  I  stepped  out,  softly,  to  the 
lobby,  and  distinctly  heard  the  signal  repeated.  Presently, 
Lucy  Peat  (whose  nightly  couch  is  prepared  in  the  kitchen) 
unfastened  the  window,  and,  I  concluded,  passed  into  our 
back  yard.  From  a  favourable  peep-hole  at  the  rear  of  the 
cottage,  I  continued  my  observations ;  Lucy  certainly  ap- 
peared in  the  sharp,  wintry  moon-light,  stealthily  widking 
beside  a  man  of  great  bulk,  as  well  as  unusual  height,  who, 
though  I  saw  only  his  back,  I  was  convinced  at  a  glance, 
could  not  be — Sam  Greeson. 

This  discovery  made  me  over-curious,  and  I  unwisely 
resolved  to  see  the  face  of  the  new  lover,  as  well  as  to  catch 
a  few  of  his  words,  if  possible.  The  pair  stopped  in  the 
shadow  of  a  frail  shed,  in  the  garden,  or,  indeed,  yard, 
which  I  knew  could  be  gained  by  issuing  through  our 
front  door  into  the  street  or  roa4^  doubling  down  that  road, 
and  then  entering  the  rear  of  our  premises  by  an  open 
gateway ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  few  seconds,  nothing  but  a 
screen  of  chinky  planks  divided  me  from  my  '^  minions  of 
the  moon." 

Using  the  utmost  precaution,  I  applied  my  eye  to  a  crack, 
and  its  retina  was  directly  painted  with  the  inverted  image 
of  the  face  and  person  of  Mas'r  Fox's  earthly  idol,  Mr. 
Boakes.  There  was  no  mistaking  him  for  an  instant ;  he 
fronted  me,  and  a  treacherous  ray  of  the  planet  of  frail 
vows  struck  vividly  upon  his  memorable  features.  He  was 
earnestly  impressing  Lucy  Peat  with  the  necessity,  the 
worthiness,  and  the  moral  beauty  of  laying  his  second 
child,  of  which  I  now  understand  she  was  pr^;nant,  at  the 
door  of  the  same  individual  with  whom  she  had  compli- 
mented his  first — namely,  Samuel  Geeson;  and  thus  he^ 
Mr.  Boakes,  would  be  saved  from  the  short-sighted  and 
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unjustified  misconstrucdonB  of  the  worlds  as  well  as  from 
the  fire-side  ren(iarks  of  Mrs.  Boakes — whose  healthy  by 
the  way^  still  grew  worse>  he  said^  and  thus^  also^  she, 
Lucy,  would  be  saved  from  much  public  persecution,  and, 
perhaps,  flax-spinning,  or  wool-picking,  fourteen  hours  a 
day  in  the  workhouse ;  and,  to  support  poor  Lucy  in  his 
long-formed  resolutions  to  adopt  this  course,  the  stout  gal- 
lant handed  unto  her  the  bank  notes  which  she  had  de- 
manded of  him,  and  which,  he  remarked,  she  need  not 
have  used  so  much  threat  to  obtain ;  and  his  exhortation 
ended  by  reminding  Lucy  that,  so  soon  as  Samuel  Geeson 
should  wed  her,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed  two  chil- 
dren entitling  him  to  a  daim  on  the  parish,  then  would 
arise  an  opportunity 

''  I  be  jiggered  if  there  do,  tho',  Mas'r  Boakes,"  here 
interrupted  a  voice  from  the  deep  darkness  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  shed  in  which  I  stood.  Boakes  instantly 
pressed  down  his  hat  into  his  eyes,  pulled  up  the  collar  of 
his  great  coat,  and  disappeared  in  one  direction,  and  Lucy 
Peat,  with  the  fleetness  and  dexterity  of  a  cat,  startled  in  a 
similar  scene,  flew  to  her  back-window,  and  clambered 
through  it. 

'^  Sam  Geeson?"  I  demanded,  speaking  cautiously 
towards  the  dark  comer.  I  was  answered  with  a  happy 
laugh,  and  an  admission  of  identity.  And  then,  drawing 
close  to  me,  the  apprentice  congratulated  himself,  heartily, 
upon  the  conversation  we  had  both  overheard;  adding, 
that  all  along  he  had  suspected  his  betrothed  Lucy,  but, 
until  the  present  hour,  never  could  come  by  the  necessary 
proof;  to-night,  however,  after  watching  and  "  managing 
on  the  sly"  a  good  while,  he  had  been  successful ;  and 
again  he  wished  himself  joy  at  being  freed  of  a  wife,  and 
another  man's  two  children,  in  the  dawning  of  his  youth. 

"  It  be  an  escape,  sir,  bayn't  it  ?"  asked  Sam,  ^^  and 
we  only  waiting,  as  Boakes  hisself  said,  for  the  second 
young  un,  to  marry,  and  have  a  little  help  from  the  parish? 
I  be  blowed,  Mr.  Mutford,  but  what  you  must  have  the 
next  hare  and  bottle  gratis  for  this,  and  for  the  good  luck 
of  being  here,  so  near  me,  too." 

I  asked  him,  in  a  disagreeable  omen,  to  explain  the  lat. 
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ter  part  of  his  speech ;  hut  he  jocosely  (thatis^  in  his  way), 
evaded  my  question^  and,  wishing  me  a  ^^  good  night," 
hurried  from  the  outhouse. 

And  BO  ended  my  httle  nocturnal  adventure,  which  I 
report  for  you.  Graves,  the  very  first  thing  this  morning. 
Now  a  gulp  of  fresh  air,  out  hy  the  sea :  the  want  of  sleep, 
if  nothing  else,  makes  me  heavy. 


Nine  o  clock,  forenoon. 
The  occurrences  of  last  night,  dear  Graves,  involved  me 
— %ts — in    very  annoying   consequences,  as  I  had  half 
anticipated;  nay,  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  could  have 
feared. 


God  send  that  I  see  to  the  end  of  them  ! 


When  I  came  hack  from  my  ramhle  I  found  our  house  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  My  friend,  the  headle,  whispering 
with  groups  of  people,  was  at.  the  door,  and  loud  voices 
sounded  above  stairs.  I  gained  the  little  sitting-room  out- 
side my  father's  bedchamber.  Lucy  Peat  sat  sulky  and 
sobbing  on  a  chair ;  Mr.  White,  the  overseer,  stood  at  my 
father's  door^  speaking  in  to  him  in  his  bed ;  and  my  sister 
Bessy,  trembling  and  weeping  too,  appeared  inside  its 
thretiiold,  vainly  urging  the  man  of  power  to  withdraw. 

'^  I  have  nothing — can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shameful  matter,  ])ut  to  tell  you — to  command  you  to  take 
the  vile  girl  out  of  this  house  directly,  Mr.  Overseer,"  said 
my  poor  father,  his  faint  and  broken  voice  raised  to  —  be. 
yond — its  utmost  natural  pitch. 

^'  Be  a  little  more  merciful  to  me,  master,  or  you  may 
be  sorry  you  were  not,"  muttered  Lucy. 

^'  And  never,  never  let  her  see  the  face  of  my  child  again, 
sir,'*  continued  my  father  j  *'  never,  I  mean,  never  let  her 
come  into  our  presence  again." 

"  Yho,  ilow^''  scoffed  Lucy,  checking  her  sobs,  ^^  is  that 
to  be  it.  Miss  Bessy?  —  you'll  make  favour  for  me,  won't 
you,  Miss  ?  " 

So  far  I  had  witnessed  the  scene  without  interfering. 
Indignation,  as  well  as  astonishment,  kept  me  silent  and 
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motionless.  Now  I  advanced  to  Mr.  White^  and  desired 
hini^  whatever  might  be  his  business^  to  withdraw  in  my 
company  from  my  father's  door,  and  explain  it  to  me. 
Perhaps  I  mixed  np  with  my  request  some  words  that 
served  to  add  to  the  man's. former  bitterness  against  me; 
for  he  retorted  upon  me  in  a  loud  and  brawling  voice^  and 
it  was  not  till  my  commands  arose  into  distinct  threats  of 
putting  a  pistol  to  his  head^  I  believe^  that  he  consented 
to  go  down  stairs^  taking  Lucy  l^eat  carefully  with  him. 

In  the  little  hall,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  in  con- 
sequence of  my  maid  (maid!)  servant  having  neglected  a 
civil  intimation  from  him  to  affiliate  the  child  of  which  she 
was  at  present  pregnant^  he  had  come,  with  the  beadle,  to 
compel  her  attendance  before  the  magistrate.  '^  We  shall 
want  your  attendance,  also,  on  the  occasion,  sir,  at  one 
o'clock,  to-day,"  he  added. 

'^  Me  ?  what  can  I  have  to  do  with  the  subject  ?  " 

"  The  man  against  whom  she  has  expressed  her  inten. 
tion  to  make  the  charge,  summonses  you  as  a  witness  in 
his  favour,"  sneered  the  overseer.  '^ Beadle,  hand  Mr.  Mut- 
ford  the  summons."  And  my  beadle  accordingly  stepped 
forward,  and  gave  me  the  paper. 

"  WeU,"  I  said,  ^^  I  must  obey,  I  suppose ;  and  so,  your 
business  being  ended,  you  will  please  to  leave  this  house, 
instantly,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible ;  your  vulgar 
brawling  in  it  has  already  gone  too  far." 

^'  Vulgar  ?  —  what  a  pity  hi  such  a  nice,  genteel  house ! 
I  fear  we  spoiled  the  Turkey-carpet,  up  stairs:— ^oome^ 
Lucy,"  sneered  the  overseer. 

"  I  be  a-coming,"  answered  Lucy,  sullenly  and  pertly — 
''  Mr.  Michael,  a  word  with  you,  first." 

Before  I  could  withdraw,  or  otherwise  avoid  her,  the 
girl  came  close  to  me,  and  asked  in  a  whisper,  ^'  Be  you 
for  upholding  Sam  Geeson,  sir,  in  fore-right  earnest?" 

'^  I  must  speak  the  trudi,"  I  answered. 

"  Don*t,  though,  Mr.  Michael,"  she  resumed^  fixing  her 
eyes  on  me,  and  nodding. 

*'  And  how  durst  you  offer  me  such  an  advice  ?  "  I  said^ 
loudly. 

''  I  durst  and  I  dare  nothing,  sir ;  I  only  say  again, 
don't —  and  you  understand  me  well  enough." 
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^^  No —  I  can  only  understand  that  you  are  saucy  and 
impertinent^  as  well  as  depraved^  Lucy." 

^'  Then  you  be  a  greater  fool  than  I  took  you  for,  if 
you  cannot  guess  my  meaning,  Mr.  Michael ;  as  to  saucy 
—  and  depraved— because — come,  coine,  sir,  I  tell  you,  a 
third  time — don't." 

^'  Take  her  away,"  I  cried  to  the  overseer — "  do  your 
duty  here,  and  free  me  of  tliis  creature,  and  I  will  do  my 
duty  at  the  magistrate's." 

^'  Well,  then,  only  another  word — and,  on  your  life, 
listen  to  me  ! '' — she  continued  to  whisper — '^  say  a  tittle 
of  what  you  saw  and  heard  last  night,  and  by  my  soul  and 
body  !  I  will  pay  you  tit  for  tat ! " —  and  she  took  the  bea- 
dle's arm,  and  they  all  left  the  house. 

I  presume  that  Miss  Lucy's  tit-for.tat  is  to  be  an  at- 
temptybyhard  swearing  on  her  own  part,'as  wellason  the  part 
of  credible  witnesses,  that  'tis  neither  Sam  Geeson  nor  Mr. 
Boakes,  but  /,  and  I  only.  We  shall  see.  Her  silly  threat 
will  not  keep  me  from  giving  my  honest  aid  to  pimish,  as 
they  merit,  by  exposure,  herself  and  that  blubber-headed 
hypocrite,  Boakes.  So,  I  leave  you.  Graves,  to  proceed  to 
the  magistrate, — ay,  to  stand  again  before  his  face,  though. 
I  hate  it.  Remember  that  I  shall  stand  before  it  for  the 
first  time  as  an  object  of  hate 

Hate  ?  hate  ?  I  fear  I  am  not  as  good  a  Christian  as,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  was.  Well,  XjKJj^kneel  down  before  I 
set  out.     Farewell ! 


*  By  the  Onmipotent !  JByhell,  lieaven,  and  the 
putrid  earth  !  —  oh,  mercy,  mercy,  God !  — lay  it  not 
upon  me  so  very,  very  heavy! — Graves!  Graves!  only 
friend  !  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  weep ! — you  will  see  drops 
upon  this  paper — but  not  tears — they  fall  from  my  bitte^ 

lips  ! — Graves!^ — no,  no,  I  cannot ! — 

•  *  *  ♦ 

— And  yet — from  my  prostrate,  grovelling  agony  upon 

*  These  are  the  last  words  Mutford  ever  wrote  in  his  Journal ;  they  must 
have  e8ci^)ed  his  pen,  almoat  unconsciously,  immediately  after  he  ran  home 
from  the  magistrate's. 
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the  floor,  again  I  bound  up  to  —  Graves  !  in  the  out- 
rageous, fireside-blasting,  and  heart-tearing  operation  of 
that  lav3y  I  have  been  doomed  to  be  accurst  from  eternity  ! 
— and  in  every  relation  of  life  ! — in  all  belonging  to  me, 
as  well  as  in  myself ! 

^'  — Ay,  scream,  there,  within  his  chamber,  Bessy,  my 
little  sister! — in  the  chamber  that  was  his  ! — scream  ! 
scream!  scream!  I  like  that  key  of  your  voice! — it 
soothes  my  brain,  as  dulcet  music ! — and  it  will  not  disturb 
him! — scream! — Graves,  she  lies  screaming  on  his  dead 
and  stiff  body  ! — But  that  is  little !  (I  live  to  say  it)  she 
who  does  so — my  only  sister — now  my  only  living  kin — 
is — is — 

^'  Ha,  ha.  Graves  ! — her  confidant  has  paid  me  tit-for- 
tat!  —  punctually  and  fully  paid  me.  Before  Lintem's 
face,  too,  and  he  to  strike,  a  balance  between  us !  and 
before  my  overseer  and  my  beadle ;  before  the  world,  yea, 
there,  and  so,  she  has  paid  me ! 

^*  Ha,  ha !  old  fellow  !  Graves  ! — within  the  last  hour 
I  have  seen  her,  my  sister  Bessy,  I  mean,  brought — 
dragged,  into  his  magisterial  room,  upon  an  accusation 
which  she  denied  not — Ay !  I  was  right,  all  along — ay, 
it  needed  not  even  the  school-mistress  to  give  me  suspi- 
cions and  fears  —  although  I  suppressed  them  —  flung 
them  down — stamped  them  down, — or  I  thought  I  had. 

'*  Ay  ! — and  this  was  their  concerted  plan  of  vengeance, 
of  extermination,  upon  us  !  and  has  it  not  worked  well  ^ 
Has  it  not  ? 

'^  Its  immediate  perpetrator  sent  out  of  my  reach,  too  ! 
to  the  Continent — all  the  way  ! — That,  also,  was  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance !  As  if  I  could  not  trace  him  !  Penny- ' 
less  though  I  be,  as  if  I  could  not !  as  if  I  will  not !  Yea, 
without  food  or  raiment !  First,  out  of  this,  out  of  this 
with  her !  For  we  must.  Graves,  though  I  walk  with  her 
in  my  arms; — Why  ? — reason  good. 

"  Recollect  the  answer  givoi  to  the  man  and  woman. in 
the  Committee-room. 

"  It  is  not  our  parish  ! 

'^  Again,  Bessy,  my  gentle  simple  sister  !  again  and 
again  ! 
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« 

"  But  leave  the  corpse^  now.      The  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is — to  hury  it" 


Continuing  in  the  third  person^  it  will  first  be  conve- 
nient to  give  some  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Lord  Lintem's  than  that  to  be  inferred  from 
Mutford's  allusions. 

When  Mutford  gained  the  magistrate's  presence^  by 
appointment^  at  one  o'clock^  he  found  there  before  him 
the  overseer,  Lucy  Peat^  the  beadle,  and  Sam  Geeson. 
The  enquiry  had  commenced ;  Lucy  had  made  her  decla. 
rations  of  the  accountability  of  the  young  apprentice ;  and 
Sam  had  just  entered  upon  his  defence.  Seeing  Mutford^ 
he  continued; — 

"  As  yet  iVe  mentioned  no  names^  your  worship, 
waiting  for  my  witness  ;  here  be  he,  now,  and  will  just 
tell  you  who  he  saw  and  heard  speaking  with  her  last  nighty 
and  what  they  said  between  'em." 

Lord  Lintern — without  a  recognition  passing  between 
him  and  his  late  correspondent — called  on  Mutford  |  to 
advance  and  speak.  He  did  so,  in  a  matter-of-course 
manner,  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  his 
lordship.  The  moment  he  came  in,  Lucy  Peat  turned  her 
head  quickly^  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  face.  As  he  pre- 
pared to  speak,  she  dropped  sitting  on  a  chair.  He  began 
his  statement  on  oath,  and  she  drew  in  her  under-lip^ 
looked  down,  shook  her>  head  slightly  two  or  three  times^ 
and  patted  her  foot  on  the  carpet.  He  ended,  and  she 
rose  up  again^  and  asked^  "  And  now  you  be  done^  Mr, 
Michael?" 

Mutford  replied  that  he  had  no  more  to  say. 

'^  Very  well,  sir.  'Tis  enough,  maybe.  My  turn  next. 
But  think  of  yourself,  sir;  try  if  there  be  nothing  at 
all  more,  what  you'd  like  to  give  out  ?  Not  a  single 
word?" 

He  repeated  his  denial,  and  the  magistrate  authorita- 
tively and  sternly  commanded  her  to  proceed  without 
delay  in  whatever  attempt  she  was  about  to  make  to  rebut 
his  evidence. 
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Doy  LvLcy,"  grinned  Qeeson. 

I  will^  your  worship^"  she  answered^  nodding  expres- 
sively towards  Lord  Lintem^  and  not  condescending  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  her  late  admirer — ^^  I  will,  and  to 
your  lordship's  satisfaction^  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Michael 
Mutford's ;  you  shall  hoth  he  very  glad  for  having  put  me 
upon  my  Lust  defence;  that  I  promise  you ;  and  I  only  ask 
a  little  time^  just  as  much  as  it  will  take  Mr.  White^  here^ 
to  trot  his  horse  down  to  the  village^  and  sure  I  won't  be 
refused  the  favour  ?  Mr.  White^  let  me  whisper  a  word  in 
your  ear^hefore  you''go." 

Suddenly  conceding  to  herself  her  own  request^  she  bent 
the  overseer's  head  to  her  hps^  and  made  him  some  brief 
communication.  He  started  in  great  surprise;  then^ 
glancing  at  Mutford,  a  glow  of  gross  gratification  and 
triumph  came  over  his  features ;  and  then  he  spoke  to  the 
magistrate. 

'^  The  girl  says  true^  my  Lord ;  it  is  quite  necessary  for 
me^  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty^  to  hasten  directly  to  the 
village ;  I  will  be  back  in  a  very  short  time." 

The  magistrate  assented.  Mr.  White^  after  another 
glance  at  Mutford^  hurried  out  of  the  apartment^  and  the 
following  instant  was  heard,  not  merely  trotting,  as  Lucy 
had  promised  for  him^  but  galloping  hard  down  the 
avenue. 

''  Until  his  return,"  resumed  Lord  Lintem,  "  you, 
Lucy  Peat,  and  you,  Geeson,  in  the  custody  of  the  beadle, 
shall  wait  without;  and  you,  sir,"  addressing  Mutford, 
"  while  I  attend  to  other  business  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  can  rest  here,  if  you  jdease;"  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  withdrew. 

Mutford,  principally  because  his  place  of  waiting  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him,  would  not  stay  in  the  Hbrary.  As 
soon  as  Lord  Lintem  disappeared,  he  also  gained  the  hall, 
and  without  noticing  the  other  parties,  or  waiting  for  their 
movements,  went  out  through  the  open  hall  door,  and 
strolled  down  an  evergreen  shrubbery  to  one  side  of  the 
lawn.  Terminating  the  broad  path  before  him,  he  saw,  after 
curving  in  his  walk,  the  small  but  solidly  built  stone  edifice 
which  he  had  remarked  on  a  former  occasion^  and  whidi 


was  in  a  degree  memorable  to  him  since  his  first  notice  of 
it.  It  had  a  flight  of  steps,  ascending  to  its  entrance,  and 
nmning  the  whole  length  of  its  front ;  and  that  front  was 
of  a  tasty  style  of  architecture,  of  an  old  date,  and  partially 
ornamented  with  cut  stone.  At  one  time,  more  than  one 
door  led  into  it,  if,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  had  not  heen  open,  as  some  old  greens 
houses  are  contrived ;  but  at  present,  fresh  mason- work 
filled  up  those  original  spaces,  all  but  one  door. way,  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  building,  which  was  supplied  with  a 
substantial  door,  closely  shut,  and  one  small  window,  trit- 
versed,  upon  the  outside,  by  thick  iron  bars. 

From  the  library  of  the  magistrate,  Mutford  had  pre- 
viously seen  but  a  side  of  the  solitary  building ;  neither 
could  its  front  be  observed  without  entering  and  advancing 
some  distance  in  the  shrubbery  in  which  he  now  was.  Nor 
had  he  at  once  come  in  sight  of  it,  after  passing  into  the 
shadow  of  the  evergreens.     As  has  been  noticed,  the  path 
curved  ere  he  perceived  it ;  and  nearly  for  half  an  hour 
before,  he  had  sat  on  a  rustic  chair,  his  mind  occupied 
with  conjectures  as  to  Lucy  Peat's  mode  of  defence  -—  and 
his  soul  now  and  then  sinking  within  him  as  a  hideous 
fear  —  shaken  off,   however  —  stirred,  like  a  loathsome 
reptile  getting  life,  in  its  depths.     And  when  Mutford 
did  arrive  in  view  of  the  prison  —  for  prison  it  was  --- 
something  happened  to  add  to  his  former  curiosity  con« 
ceming  it.     He  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  twice 
or  thrice,  in  a  vehement  manner,  although  the  speaker 
endeavoured  to  use  a  suppressed  voice  —  almost,  indeed^ 
a  whisper.     At  this  moment  he  was  about  forty  yards 
from  the  building.     Glancing  steadfastly  to  it,  he  saw  a 
face  inside  the  iron  bars  of  the  single  window,  and  hands 
waving  rapidly,  as  if  to  call  him  on.     He  quickened  hit 
pace;  and  still  the  voice  pronounced  his  name,  now  adding, 
'^  For  life  and  death!  for  life  and  death,  Mutford!  one 
Word,  ^- one  word!  and  run,  run  —  or  we  shall  be  inter.* 
rupted !  —  nay,  the  guard  is  already  alarmed !  —  run  1"    . 
Sharing  the  excitement  in  which  he  was  thus  addrsssedi 
Mutford  did  begin  to  run,  when  the  bushes  to  his  right 
were  rudely  brbken  through,  and  a  powerfully  built  mi^ 


jumped  out  on  ihe  path  between  him  and  the  penon  whom 
he  now  ki^ew  to  be  Lord  Allen. 

<^  You  must  return^  sir^  by  the  way  you  came^''  said 
the  intruder  —  **  hollo !"  calling  loudly  to  the  building  — « 
''  I  say^  Hnckle !  look  to  the  window !  ^o  back^  sir^  leare 
this  shrubbery  altogether  —  Lord  Lintem  allows  no  one 
to  walk  in  it^  not  even  his  friends^  let  alone  a  stranger-^ 
so  back^  back !" 

The  man  advanced  on  Mutford^  and  while  doing  so^  his 
friend  Huckle  quickly  appeared  through  the  barred  win^ 
dow^  forcing  Lord  AUen  from  it.  The  youth  exclaimed 
loudly  and  passionately^  but  in  vain ;  in  a  few  seconds^ 
Mutford  lost  sight  of  him  and  his  keeper ;  and  in  a  few 
more  not  even  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  heard,  however 
he  had  been  silenced.  And  still  the  second  keeper  closed 
upon  Mutford^  in  a  hostile  as  well  as  insolent  manner,  and 
our  friend,  unprepared,  at  all  times,  to  submit  to  such 
despotism,  was  going  to  remonstrate,  but  another  matter 
drew  his  attention.  The  noise  of  galloping  horses  and 
fast  rattling  wheels  came  up  the  avenue,  mixed  with  the 
low  but  agonised  lament  of  a  female  voice.  Mutford, 
clasping  his  hands,  though  not  uttering  a  word,  turned^ 
aoid  raced  down  the  shrubbery.  He  gained  a  view  of  the 
ball  door  of  Lord  Lintem's  mansion,  and  saw  the  overseer 
taking  his  sister  Bessy  out  of  MasV  Fox's  fly.  The  fol- 
lowing instant  he  had  pushed  the  parish  king  aside,  and 
caught  up  Bessy  in  his  own  arms. 

'^  Have  a  care^"  said  the  overseer  •— ''  handle  her  more 
gently ;  you  may  hurt  her." 

^'  Scoundrel !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  what  do  you 
mean  by  all  you  have  done,  as  well  as  by  what  you  now 
■ay  ?  But  no  matter  —  'tis  not  to  you  I  appeal  —  foUow 
us!" 

He  ran  into  the  library,  still  carrying  Bessy ;  and  per- 
ceiving the  magistrate  and  Geeson,  Lucy  Peat  and  the 
beadle  reassembled  in  it,  had  scarce  cleared  the  door  when 
he  began  a  loud  and  incoherent  complaint  against  the  over- 
ieer,*and  a  demand  for  justice. 

Lord  Lintem,  surprised,  perhaps  softened  out  of  much 
«f  his  usual  cold  'Sternness^  assured  him  he  should  find 
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imple  protection  for  himself  and  his  mster ;  and  the  old 
man  even  arose^  placed  a  chair  for  Bessy^  and  waited  till 
she  should  he  seated. 

Mutford  put  her  down^  and  proceeded  to  place  her  in 
the  chair.  AU  through  Uiis  scene^  her  low  heart-hreaking 
cries  had  continued,  and  without  cUnging  to  her  brother, 
she  had  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom.  Now,  the  instant  that 
she  sat  on  the  chair,  and  that  Lord  Lintem  had  returned 
to  his,  Bessy  sprang  up,  ran  forward,  and  dropped,  as  if 
almost  unconsciously,  at  his  feet,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Bessy  ?"  cried  Mutford,  follow- 
ing her  slowly,  and  once  more  raising  her :  ^-  "  come, 
come,"  he  continued,  bearing  her  back  to  her  chair,  *'  sit 
down,  I  command  you,  and  let  us  have  justice  done,  what- 
ever it  may  turn  out  to  be;  —  there,  sit  still.''  He  placed 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder  —  she  seemed  to  shiver  and  shrink 
under  his  touch,  and  still  covered  her  bent  face  with  her 
hands. — i  ''  Now,  my  lord  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  Lord 
lantern. 

^'  Is  this  the  witness  you  have  sent  for  by  the  overseer?" 
demanded  the  magistrate,  addressing  Lucy  Peat.  At  the 
first  sound  of  his  voice,  Bessy  stilled  her  cries,  and  seemed 
to  listen  fearfully,  while  every  limb  trembled. 

'^  This  young  lady  is  my  witness^"  answered  Lucy. 
'^  Miss  Bessy,"  addressing  her  unhappy  young  mistress 
—  ^*I  do  not  bring  you  here  of  my  own  free  accord;  thank 
your  wise  brother  for  it  more  than  you  blame  me ;  had 
he  held  back  from  ruining  me  this  morning,  I  should 
never  have  opened  my  lips  —  although,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  be  not  much  in  your  own  debt  of  late ;  that  is,  since 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  tell  me  no  more  about  the 
young  gentleman,  nor  let  me  speak  to  you  about  him ^ 

"  Wretched  creature !"  exclaimed  Mutford,  glancing  a 
ghastly  look  of  rage  at  the  speaker. 

'^  Maybe  I  be  —  maybe  I  bayn't,  Mas'r  Michael ;  — 
this  much  I'd  have  you  learn,  howsomever ;  it  was  you  I 
blamed  for  Miss  Bessy  giving  herself  airs,  and  making  me 
know  my  distance,  when  it  grew  too  late  to  begin  the  les. 
son  •—  you  and  not  she;  for  I  happeaed  to  overbear  your 
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lectares  to  her  some  months  ago; — ay,  and  I  own  she 
ahided  hy  them,  and  ever  since  strove  to  hlind  me  and 
baffle  me,  in  that  btteiness;  but  I  kept  my  eyes  in  my 
head,  and  I  don't  think  she  has  been  too  many  for  me, 
after  aU.'* 

Again  Mntford  gave  vent  to  an  incoherent  ejaculation ; 
and  Lord  Lintem  commanded  Lucy  to  come  to  the  point. 

"  Ay,  to  the  point  —  common  prostitute  I"  echoed  Mut. 
ford,  injudiciously,  if  nothing  else. 

"  Don't  call  me  names,"  retorted  Lucy,  her  cheeks 
fading,  and  her  brow  blackening  to  the  hues  of  deep  ma- 
lignity—  '^  at  least,  don't  call  me  any  that  you  had  rather 
not  call  —  her  J' 

**  You  must  retire  this  moment,  or  say  what  you  have 
to  say,  at  once,"  resumed  Lord  Lintem. 

*^  This  it  is  at  once,  then,  my  Lord,"  volunteered  the 
overseer,  while  poor  Mutford's  brain  and  eyes  began  to 
swim,  and  Bessy's  tremblings  increased  till  her  teeth  chat« 
tered  —  ^^  that  'ere  girl,  too,''  pointing  to  Bessy,  ^^  is  here 
on  the  same  business  what  brings  this  here  girl,  Lucy  Peat, 
before  you." 

^'  That  is"— said  Lord  Lintem,  appearing  puzzled^ 
and  he  paused. 

'^  That  is,  she  will  have  to  tell  your  worship  the  name 
of  her  own  child's  father,"  added  Lucy,  nodding  towards 
the  magistrate. 

She  had  scarce  uttered  these  words,  when,  at  die  same 
instant,  cries  of  different  expressions  escaped  the  brother 
and  the  sister,  and  the  former  rushed  headlong  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  latter  a  second  time  tottered  to  Lord  Lin« 
tern,  and  sank,  as  if  in  paralysis,  at  his  feet. 

The  old  despot,  to  do  him  justice,  showed  some  feeL. 
hig.  He  stooped,  and  attempted  to  raise  Bessy,  as  he 
said,  ^'  Is  it  possible  ? — Is  it  true? — poor  young  woman  I 
tell  me,  is  it?" 

Bessy,  resisting'  his  endeavours  to  place  her  on  her  feet, 
pnly  roiewed  her  pitiable  moans  of  lamentation. 

*^  It  is  true,  your  worship ;  and  she  won't  go  for 
to  deny  it ;  she  doesn't;  if  she  does,  'tis  easy  to  prove  it/' 
observed  Lucy  Peat 
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''  And  for  reyenge^  then^  and  not  to  vindicate  yourself^ 
vile  girl^  yon  have  sent  for  this  unhappy  young  person  ? " 
demanded  Lord  Lintern. 

^^  A  little  for  revenge^  I  own ;  but  chiefly  because  I 
thought  that  when  your  worship  should  hear  all  about  her 
little  misfortune^  you  might  be  indined  not  to  deal  too 
hardly^  as  you  promised^  with  me,  on  the  head  of  my  mis- 
take about  Sam  Geeson." 

"  I  have  heard  all  that  can  be  said  on  it^  and  still 
resolve  not  to  spare  you/'  answered  the  magistrate. 

*'  Wait;  stop  a  bit,"  resumed  Lucy ;  *'  your  worship  has 
not  heard  all  that  can  be  said  on  it ;  she  will  have  to  tell 
you  the  father's  name,  yet ;  just  ask  her  that,  will  you, 
my  Lord  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you,  Lord  Lintern,  I  will  tell  you  ;*' 
sobbed  Bessy,  her  voice  scarce  audible;  ''  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  teU  you — ay,  although  I  may  seem  to  break 
through  a  solemn  vow  not  to  do  so — a  solemn  oath,  I 
should  say.  But  oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  is  it  in  this  situ, 
ation  you  are  to  hear  the  avowal  from  me !  Oh,  has  it 
come  to  this !  Can  poverty — poverty  only,  sink  me  so  very, 
very  low — make  me  an  object  for  the  care  of  that  parish 
overseer  —  subject  me  to  be  forced  by  him  from  my 
father's  side — my  sick,  dying  father!  subject  me  to  be 
placed  here  by  the  elbow  of  that  wicked,  wicked  girl; 
no,  no,  nol — I  cannot  tell  you!  I  never  will! — never, 
—  here,  never,  in  this  plight!"  And  Bessy,  who  had 
uttered  these  words  at  intervals,  without  exposing  her  face, 
now  lay  almost  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

^^  If  /,  or  a  girl  like  me,  refused  to  tell,  your  worship 
would  talk  of  the  treadmill,"  observed  Lucy  Peat. 

'^  And  I  see  no  difference,"  urged  the  overseer,  '*  be- 
tween the  cases  of  the  two  girls ;  this  Miss  Bessy,  for  all 
the  pretensions  of  herself  and  her  family  gentility,  as  it 
were,  are  pennyless  and  friendless  wanderers  into  the 
parish,  deuce  knows  from  where ;  ay,  and  not  well  con- 
ducted or  orderly  people,  one  of  them,  either — as  Sam 
Geeson,  there,  could  tell  your  worship,  if  he  were  not  shy 
of  speaking  out  on  his  own  account ;  and  so,  for  my  part 
•—and  when  I  say  it,  I  go  on  sure  grounds^^I  don't 
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understand  why  Bessy  Mutford  should  be  spared  the 
treadmill^  for  contempt  of  your  worship's  authority^  no 
more  than  Lucy  Peat/' 

Bessy  suddenly  sprang  up^  stood  erect  before  her  judge^ 
wiping  away  her  tears^  and  pushing  aside  her  hair  from 
her  face  with  both  her  hands ;  and  she  spoke  again  in  a 
ccHnparatiyely  firm  tone. 

'^  Lord  Lintern^  save  me  from  this — from  this  terrible 
outrage  I  from  the  terrible  insult  of  that  man's  words! — 
save  me  from  it,  as  I  am  a  lady ;  though — they  indeed 
truly  say — a  poor  one :  as  I  am  my  father's  daughter !  as — 
as — but  my  other  reasons  you  shall  learn  for  your  priyate 
information ;  pray  let  me  have  a  pen^  and  a  slip  of  paper 
— yes — I  will  declare  the  father  of  my  child!  Thanks^ 
my  Lord — "  banning  to  write, — '^  I  will," 

Half  a  minute  afterwards  Bessy  handed  him  back  the 
paper,  with  some  lines  written  on  it.  Her  eyes  fixed  on 
his  face  as  he  began  to  read  them,  and  still  her  manner 
was  firm  and  self-asserted.  But  her  dash  of  courage 
failed  h^,  and  she  had  nearly  cried  out  again,  when  she 
saw  his  brows  suddenly  bend,  his  sallow  cheek  redden,  and^ 
finally,  a  hard  and  scoffing  smile  curl  his  mouth,  as  he 
tore  die  paper  in  atoms,  and  said,  ^^  False !  false,  young 
mistress !  or  if  not  false,  under  your  hand,  o^  in  your 
thought. — Look  you,  Bessy  Mutford," — he  rose,  land 
closely  approached  her — '*  I  can  prove  it  false,  and  I  will! 
Not  even  by  this  clever  turn  shall  you  or  yours  destroy 
me."  Turning  to  the  overseer,  he  added,  ^^She  equivo- 
cates after  all,  and  will  not  make  the  necessary  declaration^ 
but  with  that  you  need  have  nothing  farther  to  do  ;  the 
officers  and  magistrates  of  her  own  parish  are  the  fit  per. 
sons  to  enforce  her  answer,  so  send  her  to  them.  As  for 
the  other  girl,"  confronting  Lucy  Peat,  and  frowning, 
"  let  her,  as  I  have  said — but  no,"  recollecting  himself—" 
'^summon  the  preacher  before  me,  that's  all;  she  has 
suffered  enough  already." 

'^  I  thought  so,"  smiled  Lucy,  as  Lord  Lintem  mo- 
tioned the  overseer  to  leave  the  audience-room,  and  Lucy 
to  remain. 

The  overseer  was  again  taking  charge  of  Bes8y>  outside 
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Lord  Lintern's  bouse,  and  in  the  act  of  assisting  her  into 
Mas'r  Fox's  fly^  when  poor  Mutford  suddenly  appeared 
from  some  place  where  he  had  heen  hiding,  and^  with  a 
manner^  a  yoice^  and  a  look  of  imhecility  —  the  wreck  of 
excessive  anguish  and  passion  —  besought  the  man^  hum~ 
bly  besought  him^  not  to  execute  parish  law  upon  his  asm 
ter^  in  his  own  person  —  nor  with  the  aid  of  the  consta- 
bles ;  -^-not  to  put  her  into  the  parish  cart^  and  force  her 
off  from  her  father's;  but — (and  Mutford  clasped  his 
*  hands  and  almost  knelt^  although  a  certain  bitter  sneer 
was  hidden  imder  his  show  of  abject  entreaty^)  —  to  allow 
her  to  be  removed  by  her  own  family ;  and  he  promised 
faithfully  and  earnestly  that  they  would  do  every  thing 
right  and  needful  —  every  thing  to  save  the  parish  from 
being  burdened;  and^  if  his  request  were  granted^  his 
gratitude  to  the  overseer  should  know  no  bounds^  and  he 
would  acknowledge  himself  that  individual's  debtor  for 
ever. 

White  looked  gready  embarrassed  at  diis  unexpected 
address^  as  well  as  at  the  strange  tone  of  it^  and  the  start- 
ling energy  of  the  speaker.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  he  exactly  felt ;  however^  he  permitted  Mutford  to 
return  alone  with  Bessy  to  their  lodgings,  upon  the  strength 
of  the  assurances  given  him  that  every  thing  ^^  right  and 
needful"  would  certainly  be  done  with  '^  the  young  woman/' 

During  their  ride  home  not  a  word  was  spoken  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  '^  If  she  addresses  me,"  resolved 
Mutford^  '^  I  will  command  her  to  be  silent ;  what  have 
I  to  do  with  the  sickening — maddening  details  which  now 
make  all  the  confidence  —  the  forced  confidence  —  she  can 
impart  to  me  ?  " 

But  Bessy  gave  him  no  opportunity  to  reject  any  com- 
munication of  hers. 

When  they  gained  their  lodgings,  they  found  their 
father  dead.  At  first  it  struck  upon  the  heart  of  Mutford 
that  the  last  visit  of  the  overseer  had  killed  him ;  that^  in 
factj  the  man  had  torn  Bessy  from  her  father's  very  pre- 
sence^ proclaiming  her  shame.  In  this^  at  leasts  however^ 
he  wronged  White^  and  visited  his  poor  sister  with  a  toO 
terrible  accountabUity.    Perhaps  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
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father  himself— and,  recently,  an  afflicted  one — mode- 
rated the  overseer's  petty  rage  against  Michael  Mutford, 
on  this  single  occasion.  At  all  events,  the  man  of  aatho-» 
rity,  as  Mutford  learned  from  his  landlady,  had  obtained 
private  speech  of  Bessy,  and  induced  her  to  leave  the 
house,  at  first  on  false  pretences,  without  even  the  know- 
ledge of  her  unhappy  parent.  And  the  woman  added, 
that  '^  the  poor  dear  old  gentleman  was  suddenly  taken 
▼ery  ill,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and  died  without  a 
struggle,  or,  it  would  seem,  without  a  pain." 

Mutford  ran  to  his  journal,  and  wrote  in  it  the  few 
disjointed  sentences  already  transcribed.  When  he  had 
finished  them,  he  sat  some  time  in  his  chair,  then  suddenly 
left  the  house,  and  repaired  to  Lieutenant  Graves's  tower. 
His  young  friend  reported  that  he  made  no  allusion  even 
to  his  father's  death,  nor  presented  the  least  outward 
symptom  of  distress  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  his  man« 
ner  was  gay,  and  his  conversation  turned  on  a  score  of 
playful  topics ;  and,  finally,  he  made  a  request  for  the 
loan  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  he  said,  he 
wanted  to  meet  certain  secret  claims  upon  him ;  such  as 
modem  sons  do  not  generally  explain  to  their  serious  pa- 
rents* Lieutenant  Graves  readily  obliged  his  friend ;  and 
Mutford  directly  left  him,  running  down  the  sloping 
ground  from  the  cliff,  where  they  parted,  towards  the 
villi^e,  and  laughing  and  talking  while  he  remained  in 
Tiew. 

It  appears  that,  ere  he  again  joined  his  sister,  Mutford 
called  upon  the  person  of  the  village  best  able  to  superin-^ 
tend  a  funeral,  and  gave  orders  for  one,  for  his  father. 

Bessy  saw  him  about  an  hour  afterwards.  He  came 
before  her,  as  she  sdll  sat  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead, 
now  silent  but  not  composed.  He  looked  a  moment  at 
the  corpse,  turned  to  her,  took  her  hand,  led  her  to  it,  and 
aaid,  *^  Your  farewell,  Bessy." 

She  burst  into  fresh  lamentations,  asking  him  what  he 
tneant. 

"  WTiy,  you  know,  surely,"  he  replied,  —  *^  you,  at 
least,  (you  heard  my  pledge  to  the  overseer,)  --^you  must 
ieave  the  paiigh  directly" 
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•   '' Michael,  Michael ! " 

"  Not  a  word,  dear  Bessy.  Not  a  word.  It  must  he 
done.  That's  all.  I  will  see  yoa  safe  in  another  parish. 
Safdy  disposed  of ;  nay,  comfortably,  comfortahly,  Bessy.' 
Do  not  reply.  Do  not  speak  to  me  at  all,  for  the  present 
at  least,  or,  indeed,  for  some  time  to  come.  Despatch, 
Bessy.  Take  your  last  leave  of  him.  You  keep  me 
waiting." 

Bessy  once  more  cast  herself  on  the  dead  body,  and  once 
more  her  cries  were  appalling. 

*'  Come,  now,"  resumed  Mutford.  She  suflfered  him 
to  lead  her  to  the  door  of  her  own  chamber. 

"  Put  on  your  things  for  a  walk,"  he  added,  ^'  and  do 
not  be  long.     I  will  step  back  for  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  returned  to  the  sitting-room ;  filled  the  previously 
empty  grate  with  the  pages  of  his  half-written  novel,  and 
while  they  were  burning,  wrapped  a  cover  round  his  un- 
mutilated  journal,  sealed  it  carefuUy,  and  left  it  on  a  table, 
directed  to  Richard  Graves  —  per  stage. 

His  landlady  entered  the  apartment  at  a  summons  from 
him.  He  paid  his  debts  to  her ;  also  put  into  her  hands 
money  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  other  debts  due  of  him 
and  his  deceased  father,  in  the  village ;  requested  her  to 
forward  the  journal,  a  week  after  that  day ;  and  finally 
wished  her  a  good  morning  —  stating  that  he  would  re- 
turn soon,  to  see  his  father  buried,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement he  had  made  for  the  purpose. 

He  trod  back  softly  to  Bessy's  door.  It  was  ajar.  He 
saw  her  on  her  knees,  and  heard  her  say,  as  if  concluding 
a  spontaneous  prayer  —  "  but  they  have  all  abandoned 
me ;  and  does  Heaven,  give  me  up  too  !  ** 

*'  Yes ! "  thundered  her  brother's  voice,  at  her  back ; 
^'  you  and  me  together  !  Come,  Bessy."  She  took  his 
arm.  They  left  the  house.  He  conducted  her  through 
and  past  the  village,  and  struck  into  green  lanes  and  path- 
ways, which,  after  more  than  two  hours'  walking,  brought 
them  upon  a  high  road,  leading  to  towns  and  villages  cut 
off  from  much  intercourse  with  the  little  retired  place 
they  had  left.  Bessy  often  faltered  during  their  hurried 
progress ;  and  he  always  stopped  to  let  her  rest,  —  never 
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uttering  a  word  to  her ;  bat^  once,  she  thought  she  de-i 
tected  him  glancing  askance  at  herfiffure. 

It  was  an  nnfaTOuraUe  winter's  day ;  and  when  he  and 
she  stopped  at  a  little  public  house  on  the  high  road^  -^ 
Mutford  asking  when  the  next  stage  would  pass  by  £br  .  ., 
the  people  were  scarcely  ciyil  to  their  soiled^  as  wdl  as 
humble  attire^  and  agitated  manner  and  appearance. 

The  stage  passed  soon.  Both  mounted  to  seats  behind. 
It  drove  on  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  that  day  Bessy  travelled 
she  knew  not  whither.  Towards  nighty  her  brother 
handed  her  down  in  a  small^  town^  conducted  her  to  an 
humble  inn^  ordered  refreshments^  and  left  her  alone^ 
with  a  promise  to  see  her  so<m  again. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned^  and  sat  down  with 
her  to  a  meal^  of  which  neither  partook  much. 

^^  You  do  not  sleep  here  to^night^  Bessy^"  he  said^  after 
the  attendant  had  removed  it ;  ^^  I  have  provided  more 
comfortable  lodgings  for  you,  whither  we  will  directly 
repair,  if  you  please;  their  proprietress  is  an  elderly 
widow,  of  kind  and  agreeable  manners,  and  of  respectable 
character,  for  I  have  made  myself  sure.  And  I  have 
paid  her  three  months'  rent,  in  advance,  for  you ;  and 
given  her  more  money  to  meet  your  expenses  during  that 
time — on  a  moderate  scale,  indeed,  as  you  will  perceive — 
but,  as  I  promised,  stiU  you  may  find  yourself  comfortable. 
So,  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  let  us  leave  this  house,  at 
once  —  your  luggage  won't  give  much  trouble,  I  fancy  ?" 

He  laughed  slightly  as  he  made  this  remark ;  and  with 
an  ominous  shudder,  and  a  new  pang  and  horror  added 
to  her  other  griefs,  Bessy  quitted  the  inn,  leaning  on  hia 
arm.  She  drew  conclusions  of  what  was  to  happen  from 
his  words. 

He  soon  introduced  her  to  her  future  protectress,  and 
installed  her  in  her  lodgings.  They  sat  alone  for  a 
minute :  but  only  for  a  minute.  He  started  up  and  said, 
thrusting  out  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  and  forcibly 
overcome  a  disinclination  to  do  so  —  ^^  Now,  Bessy^  good 
b'ye." 

'^  And  you  leave  me  in  this  strange  place,  without  a 
friend,  Michael !  -^  without  our  father  ! " 


"  How  can  I  be  a  friend  to  you^  Bessy^  my  dear  ?  now 
at  leasts  how  can  I  —  that  is^  so  far  as  living  togediei 
Biakes  people  friends  ?  «*  when  we  lived  together  before^ 
you  know  •  ■  But  we  waste  words^  and,  what  is  worse, 
time.  Good  b'ye;  I  canxwty  even  if  I  would^  stay  here 
with  you,  in  common  prudence.  We  must  both  live  ; 
and  money  is  not  to  be  earned  by  me  in  this  Httle  town. 
I  must  go  where  my  genius  **  —  he  scoffed  —  '^  can  be 
brought  to  a  good  market.  Meantime,  do  not  fear  I  shall 
keep  money  from  you — when  I  get  it.  Before  your  pre- 
sent stock  is  exhausted,  you  shall  hear  from  me,  if  you  do 
not  see  me.  Perhaps  you  may  see  me,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  but  I  do  not  promise  certainly :  indeed^  I  cannot 
quite  depend  on  myself,  this  moment.  Yet  I  should  like 
to  see  you  after  the  expiration  of  about  that  time.  We 
might  possibly  be  able  to  talk  to  one  another,  then.  At 
present,  I  repeat,  Bessy  —  not  a  word,  only  good  b  'ye." 

Bessy  had  often  vainly  interrupted  him,  with  tears, 
beseechings,  and  remonstrances.  As  he  now  a  second 
time  extended  his  hand,  she  cast  herself  upon  his  neck, 
sobbing  forth,  '^  Stay  with  me,  Michael !  'twill  he  for  the 
best !  Stay  till  I  can  have  answers  to  the  last  letters  I 
shall  write,  for  justice,  from  this  place ! '' 

'^  For  justice  ?  —  wait  on  you  till  then  ?  and  for  that ! 
Let  me  go,  Bessy  !     Leave  me  free !  " 

<'  Brother  !  Michael ;  dear,  dear  brother  ! "  she  dung 
to  him,  in  desperation ;  ^'  be  sl  father  to  me  too  ! " 

'^  Good  b'ye,  Bessy ;  and  /  call  you  sister ;  ay,  and 
after  all,  dear,  dear  sister;  but,  good  b'ye  —  God  bless 
you  ! "     He  hurried  out  of  the  house. 

£arly  the  next  morning,  (and  he  must  not  have  stopped 
a  moment,  after  leaving  his  sister  in  the  town  in  which  he 
had  established  her,  nor  paused  a  moment  during  the 
night,  on  the  road  between  the  two  places,)  Mutford  vi« 
sited  the  undertaker  in  the  sea-side  village,  and  after 
night-fall,  the  same  day,  attended  the  interment  of  his 
father.  To  his  satisfaction,  as  he  afterwards  said,  his 
friend  Lieutenant  Graves  did  not  yet  seem  aware  of  his 
recent  misfortunes,  for  he  appeared  not  at  the  funeral. 
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nor  had  he  called  at  the  poor  lodgings  lately  occupied  by 
the  Mutfords. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day^  Richard  Grayes  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  old  companion  in  his  Temple 
chambers.  And  this  gentleman  also  avers^  that  no  signs 
of  aflliction  struck  him  in  Mutford's  manner^  or  discourse^ 
upon  this  occasion.  Nay^  he  thought  that  his  moody^ 
though  well-esteemed  friend^  was  fast  conquering  his  for- 
mer morbidness  of  mind ;  and  a  strong  proof  of  this  wel- 
come fact  seemed  evinced  when  Mutford^  in  a  sprightly^ 
off-handed  way^  asked  himy  too^  for  a  pecuniary  loan.  He 
was  about  to  run  over  to  the  Continent^  he  said^  for  a 
Veek's  recreation^  and  he  did  not  like  to  draw  on  his 
father.  It  need  not  be  added^  that  he  made  no  declar- 
ation of  his  father's  death^  much  less  of  his  sister's 
present  situation. 

Graves  had  not  the  sum  required  at  hand ;  nor  could  he 
send  to  see  about  it,  as  he  waited  for  an  evening  coach  to 
take  him  down  to  the  country  upon  a  case  in  which  he  had 
been  specially  engaged.  But  he  wrote  a  hasty  line  which 
would  ensure  the  money  to  Mutford^  by  noon^  at  least^ 
next  day;  and  although  he  could  not  stay  at  home  to 
make  his  friend  welcome^  the  chambers  and  little  Joey 
were  again  at  his  command.  A  few  moments  afterwards^ 
Richard  Graves  hurried  to  meet  the  night-coach. 

*^  I  have  kept  my  magnanimous  resolves  of  never  again 
borrowing  money^  have  I  not  ?  "  bitterly  laughed  Mutford 
to  himself^  as  he  lay  down, — not  to  sleep — that  night:  — 
*^  but,  though  I  robbed  them  openly,  instead  of  under  the 
fair  face  of  friendship,  money  I  must  have  for  one  or  two  * 
little  occasions:  and  I  wiU  repay  them,  by  heavens!  — 
there  is  a  way  left,  after  all :  ay,  and  an  honest  way." 

Next  morning,  before  he  arose,  an  event  happened 
which,  with  its  consequences,  grievously  unnerved,  how- 
ever, the  unnatural  courage  and  energy  into  which  Mutford 
had  strung  himself.  The  following  letter  to  Graves,  in  the 
country,  will  explain  what  is  meant,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  supplies  another  instance  of  his  successful  affectation  of 
good  spirits  under  fearful  depression,  and,  altogether,  helps 
to  unfold  his  character :  — 
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My  dear  Dick, 
I  have  just  hopped  out  of  a  cage,  temporarily  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Jew  broker  for  the  old  debt  you  know  of^ 
and  how  I  do  thank  him !  what  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  men 
and  things,  which  otherwise  I  might  have  gone  to  my 
grave  without  seeing,  has  he  given  me  !-^-I  mak^  nothing 
of  the  gentleman  in  fuU  dress,  who  so  politely  wished  me 
a  good  mornings  at  my  bed-side,  saying  that  he  had  just 
looked  in  about  that  little  account  of  Mr.  Abraham  Levi. 
But  after  threading,  at  his  side,  and  exactly  wherever  he 
liked^  a  labyrinth  of  dirty  streets  which  I  had  never  before 
dreamt  of,  see  me  halted  before  an  open  door^  ornamented 
with  a  great  brass  plate  bearing  the  inscription  of  **  Mr. 
Thomas  Hunks,  sheriflp's  officer." 

A  moment,  my  conductor  dallied  at  the  door  with  a 
colleague  just  come  up:  and  from  the  few  words  that 
passed  between  them, — slang  as  it  was^ — I  inferred  the 
projected  fate  of  a  future  fellow-sufferer.  We  entered  the 
house ;  passed  a  half  door,  spiked,  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  passage,  and  a  domestic  familiar  took  me  in  charge, 
and,  after  a  glance  at  my  attire,  was  ushering  me  into  a 
kind  of  tap-room,  or  coffee-room,  on  the  ground  floor ;  but 
my  protector,  who  had  seen  the  decency  of  your  chambers^ 
Graves,  and  unwisely  invested  me  therewith,  countermanded 
this  proceeding,  and,  in  hopes  that  I  might  be  of  some 
advantage  to  the  establishment,  peremptorily  summoned  a 
female  waiter^  and  desired  her  to  <<  show  that  gentleman  up 
Atairs." 

The  apartment  into  which  I  was  accordingly  shown, 
tdd,  on  the  face  of  it,  of  a  most  daring  attempt  at  an 
elegant  drawing-room.  It  was  thirty  feet  by  twenty — I 
paced  it  each  way — with  large  folding  doors  into  an  inner 
drawing  room,  as  it  were;  its  furniture  consisted  of  a 
JSrussels  carpet,  protected,  except  at  the  edges,  by  a  cover 
of  grey  linen,  and  those  edges  showed  a  very  gay  and 
flaunting  pattern ;  an  ample  sofa ;  six  cane-bottomed  small 
chairs,  and  two  arm  ones,  all  painted  like  rosewood,  and 
(reason  good)  of  a  substantial,  resisting  construction,  but 
yet  drawing-room  chairs ;  two  chiffonniers,  also  mock-rosep 
wood,  with  elegant  white  marble  slabs  at  top^  and  flaming 
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pink  silk  at  front ;  a  bronzed  and  gilt  chimney^lass ;  two 
card  tables —  (the  only  tables  in  the  room) — one  of  them 
opened^  and  sustaining  a  china  ink-stand^  of  magnificent 
size,  richly  gilt,  and  most  redly  flowered,  and  also  a 
wafer-cup  and  sealing  candlestick,  of  the  same  material 
and  fashion ;  and,  to  conclude,  superabundant  chintz- 
pattern  window-curtains,  carefully  shrouded  in  coarse 
white  cotton. 

As  I  entered,  the  grey  covering  of  the  Brussels  carpet 
appeared  crumpled  near  the  fully-developed  card  table, 
and  stained  widi  shoe-dust,  and  other  marks,  and  strewed 
with  bits  of  paper,  torn  very  small,  pen-parings,  and  scraps 
of  straw.  The  table  also  was  similarly  littered ;  and  to  it 
were  drawn  the  two  fine  arm-chairs,  as  they  had  been  left 
by  the  last  tenant  (and  his  friend)  of  this  mournful  and 
▼ainly-gUded  drawing-room. 

A  first  and  innocent  glance  at  the  windows,  through  the 
rich  curtain-folds,  gave  me  none  of  the  substantial  symp- 
toms of —  (disguise  it  as  thou  wilt,  O  Mr.  Thomas  Hunks^ 
sheriff's  officer !)  a  prison :  but  a  cIosct  inspection  unde- 
ceived me,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  highest  my 
good  opinion  of  the  delicate  ingenuity  that  thus  strove,  no 
matter  how  futilely,  to  beguile  out  of  a  notion  of  his  loss 
of  freedom  whatever  long-pursed  wight  might  be  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  his  share  in  the  gentle  delusion.  Truly^ 
no  monstrous  and  ungainly  iron  bars  appeared,  crosdng 
each  other  at  rigid  right  angles,  but  rather  a  sufficient 
number  of  slight  ones,  tastefully  rounded,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly mixed  up  with  the  Venetian  blinds,  or  sub- 
stituted for  the  side-slips  of  the  windows,  or,  haply,  the 
divisions  of  the  panes  themselves. 

I  sat  down,  and  looked  about  me,  much  and  irresistibly 
amused.  The  sofa,  the  chairs,  the  chiffonniers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  chimney-glass,  had  an  out-of-plaoe  and  for- 
lorn air ;  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  arrested  for  a 
bad  debt,  and  knew  it.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  make 
of  the  chairs,  they  had  not  only  lost  many  of  their  brass 
ornaments,  but  were  shaken  in  their  joints.  The  crank  of 
one  of  the  bell-pulls  was  broken,  and  would  not  ring  the 
belly  at  that  side ;  and  the  embossed  brass  pendant  of  the 
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other  had  been  violently  jerked  off.  I  imagined  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  some  of  the  last  inmates  of  my  drawing- 
room  had  started  up  from  the  table^  to  appeid  to  them. 
Nay^  the  very  fine  chimney-glass  was  cracked ;  and  who 
did  that  ?  and  under  what  kind  of  excitement  had  the  im* 
prisoned  debtor  thus  foolishly  added  a  new  and  heavy  item 
to  the  account  t^ainst  him  P  But  my  sketch  is  done^  and  I 
dose  my  letter^  although,  when  I  took  up  the  pen^  I  believe 
it  was  my  intention^  or  my  impulse^  to  have  written  a 
longer  one^  upon  something  or  other.  As  to  my  sojourn  in 
the  fllponging-house^  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  that. 
It  was  of  very  short  duration.  With  the  help  of  a  friend^ 
I  bade  it  adieu,  in  less  than  two  hours  after  I  entered  it. 
And  I  write  this  upon  the  eve  of  a  journey,  I  hope ;  so^ 
you  need  not  wonder  if  I  do  not  call  back  to  your  chambers 
to  ask  after  the  success  of  your  special  case.  I  am  glad^ 
however,  that  we  met  last  night,  very  glad.  Good  b'ye, 
dear  Graves*^ always  dear,  dear  Graves, 

MiGHAEIi  MUTFORD. 

When  you  see  your  brother,  fail  not  to  remember  me  to 
him. 


The  evening  of  the  morning  upon  which  Richard  Graves 
received  this  letter,  in  the  country,  he  returned  to  town^ 
his  mind  not  at  ease  on  account  of  his  friend.  He  could 
not,  indeed,  define  to  himself  why  he  feared  and  doubted, 
or  what ;  and  yet  he  did. 

His  uneasiness  was  not  allayed  by  a  discovery  he  made^ 
upon  entering  his  chambers.  A  letter  lay  on  his  table^ 
directed  to  Michael  Mutford,  Esq.,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  had  written  instructions  to  enclose 
to  Mutford  the  money  spoken  of,  the  evening  before  the 
last.  Graves  took  up  ihe  letter,  and  assured  himself  that  it 
contained  bank-notes.     He  started. 

When  he  had  read  in  Mutford's  pleasant  epistle,  giving 
an  account  of  the  sheriff's  officer's  drawing-room,  that 
"  with  the  help  of  a  friend,"  he  had  quickly  recovered  hit 
freedom^  Graves  concluded  himself  to  be  meant*    Her^ 
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howerer^  Was  demoiistration  to  the  contrary.  Some  other 
person  (if  any)  must  have  advanced  to  Mutford  the  means 
pf  escaping  from  durance :  ^  and  aks ! "  was  Graves's  re- 
flection, "  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  individual  in 
tiiis  town,  enough  the  friend  of  poor  Michael  to  offer  him 
even  so  trifling  an  assistance:  certainly  not  one  from 
whom  he  would  accept  a  pecuniary  favour/' 

Was  Mutford,  then,  still  in  the  law*s  safe  keeping  ?  or, 
what  was  this  journey  of  which  he  spoke  ?  Graves  recol- 
lected his  expressed  intention  of  ti^ng  ''  a  trip  to  the 
Continent : "  and  the  thought  chased  away  another  startling 
one.  But  t^ain  came  the  question  of  funds,  for,  again, 
supposing  the  journey,  fimds  would  he  douhly  necessary. 
Graves  grew  more  troubled. 

His  chamber  attendant,  '^  little  Joey,"  came  in  from  an 
outer  room,  with  another  letter  in  his  hand,  and  the  boy 
earnestly  apologised  for  having  forgotten  to  deliver  it  to  his 
master  till  that  moment :  for  it  had  arrived  by  the,moni« 
ing's  post,  from  the  country.  —  Graves,  looking  at  the 
superscription,  knew  his  brother  Alexander's  hand.  He 
opened  it,  began  reading  it,  and  was  trembling  in  his 
chair  before  he  had  done.  It  communicated,  in  hasty  and 
general  terms,  and  imperfectly,  as  the  writer  had  just 
learned  them,  the  misfortunes  lately  suffered  by  the  Mut« 
fords  ;  the  death  of  the  father ;  the  exposure  of  the  sister ; 
and  the  flight  of  the  son  with  her,  no  one  knew  in  what 
direction;  and  it  concluded  with  an  anxious  appeal  to 
Richard  Graves,  to  try  and  discover  the  retreat  of  his  friend, 
in  London ;  as,  according  to  the  information  of  the  coach-* 
man  of  the  stage  from  the  sea-houses,  thither  Mutford  had 
gone,  alone,  at  his  last  departure. 

The  moment  after  he  had  perused  this  letter.  Graves 
left  his  chamber,  and  proceeded  in  a  coach  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hunks,  sheriff's  officer.  One  question  and 
one  answer  decided  the  truth  of  Mutford's  assertion  of 
having  regained  his  liberty.  He  had  insisted  on  being 
conveyed  to  prison,  Mr.  Hunks  said,  about  an  hour  after  his 
arrival  in  his  establishment,  and  accordingly  was  ^^  walked" 
to  the  Fleet,  without  even  discharging  the  score  incurred 
4uring  his  stay  in  the  house. 
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'^  In  the  first  place^  what  score  was  that  ?  '*  Graves  de. 
manded. 

'^  Why,  the  gentleman  had  got  the  treatment  of  a  gentle* 
man ;  was  put  into  the  drawing-room^  no  less ;  and  though 
he  declined  breakfasting,  or  having  a  fire  " 

"  And  stayed  with  you  but  an  hour — I  know — here  ia 
my  card — and  there  are  five  pounds — pay  yourself  *  the 
score^'  and  send  the  balance  to  my  chambers,  in  the  morn- 
ing— you  see  it  is  not  an  address  worth  trying  tricks  on^ 
sir — and  now  your  receipt  for  your  daim  on  my  friend-— 
and  make  haste,  Mr.  Hunks.'' 

And  Mr.  Hunks,  after  perusing  Graves's  card^  did  make 
haste. 

Soon  after.  Graves  was  listening,  with  horror,  scarce 
kept  from  breaking  out  into  exclamations,  to  an  account  of 
Michael  Mutford's  present  condition,  conduct,  and  actions, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet  prison.  The  narrator  was  an 
official  of  the  wretched  Bastile. 

Ever  since  he  had  entered,  the  man  said^  the  gentleman 
had  gone  without  food,  and,  it  was  feared,  intended  to 
refuse  it  to  the  last;  and  he  never  rose  from  his  straw 
mattress,  in  one  of  the  worst  rooms  of  the  house — for  he 
could  not  pay  for  good  accommodation — morning  or  night ; 
and,  very  probably,  he  ought  now  to  be  under  the  doctor's 
hands,  in  the  hospital ;  for,  though  he  made  no  complaint 
in  words,  his  moans,  when  he  thought  no  one  heard  him, 
were  severe ;  and  he  writhed  about,  like  one  suffering  acute 
pain  all  over  his  body. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed,  after  this  account  of  the  not 
unfeeling  prison-servant,  until  the  authorities  of  the  Fleet 
ceased  to  possess  any  power  of  control  over  the  person  of 
Michael  Mutford.  While  Graves  transacted  his  business 
with  them,  a  medical  gentleman,  at  his  instance,  visited 
Mutford  in  his  wretched  chamber ;  and  the  young  barris- 
ter was  free  to  receive  his  report,  when  he  came  back  to 
make  it.  Mr.  Mutford  suffered,  he  said,  under  a  severe 
attack  of  nervous  and  rheumatic  pains,  partly  produced  by 
cold,  partly,  he  surmised,  by  mental  excitement ;  and  th^ 
were  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  fever ;  and,  altogether, 
the  patient  required  immediate  and  careful  attention. 
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Could  he  be  removed^  at  once  ?  Yes ;  bat  it  muBt  be 
with  competent  assistance^  for  certainly  he  was  not  M» 
to  put  a  limb  under  him  at  present.  Graves  required  no 
more  instructions.  He  was  grasping  Mutford's  hands  a 
few  seconds  afterwards,  and,  without  a  singk  allusion  to 
the  past,  entreating  him  to  come  home  to  bis  chambers, 
and  Joey. 

Mutford  did  not  fbr  some  time  return  his  greetings,  nor 
reply  to  his  words  ;  he  only  stared  with  a  wretdied  ex- 
pression at  his  friend.  Presently,  however.  Graves  felt 
him  answer  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  heard  him  mut- 
ter hoarsely,  '^  I  thank  you,  Graves ;  /  must,  as  usual : " 
and  then  he  made  a  vain  effort  to  rise ;  vain,  indeed,  for 
he  fell  back  on  his  mattress  with  a  stifled  shriek.  As  he 
offered,  ho^vever,  no  resistance  to  the  prompt  efforts  to  re- 
move  him.  Graves  was  soon  supporting  him,  an  arm  round 
his  body,  in  a  coach,  well  wrapped  up;  and  zealous  friend- 
ship and  habits  of  judicious  exertion  combined  to  make 
poor  Mutford  as  comfortable  as  possible,  in  Graves's  Tern, 
pie  chambers.  A  hot  bath,  a  slight  refreshment,  a  drop 
of  wine,  and  an  anodyne,  set  him  asleep  for  the  night ; 
and  in  the  morning,  he  arose  without  fever,  though  not 
yet  free-  from  pain,  nor  able  to  use  his  limbs.  Still, 
Graves  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  the  past.  It  waa 
evident,  however,  that  Mutford  looked  consciously  at  him 
whenever  he  entered  his  bed.room,  and  watched  his  eyes, 
as  if  for  a  silent  admission  of  facts.  Towards  evening  the 
patient  was  much  better,  and,  without  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  his  host,  crept  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and  surprised 
him,  holding  by  the  door  and  walls  as  he  approached, 
¥rith  a  visit  in  his  study.  Graves  sprang  up,  joyfully 
took  his  arm,  placed  him  in  a  chair  at  the  fire,  and  sat 
opposite  to  him.'  Mutford  smiled  weakly,  in  answer  to 
his  good  spirits,  and  they  had  tea  together,  and  seemed 
growing  cheerful  in  reality.     Now  came  a  question. 

^^  Mutford,''  said  Graves,  laying  his  hand  on  his  friend 'a 
shoulder,  "  tell  me  one  thing,  like  a  man  —  did  you  treat 
me  nobly  or  kindly  in  that  last  letter  of  yours  ?  *' 

^'  No,  indeed.  Graves ;  very  shabbily." 

*'  Well,  then :  so  nouch  said,  we  pass  it  by  for  ever  and 
a  day." 
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^    '^  Thank  yon,  GraTea.'' 

"  Tut !  Have  you  given  up  your  projected  trip  to  tbe 
Continent?" 

A  change  of  deep  and  bitter  feelings  rushed  for  a  mo- 
ment over  Miitford*8  fiice.  It  as  quickly  subsided^  how- 
ever, or  he  adroitly  mastered  it ;  and  then  he  answered^ 
^ood-humouredly,  to  all  i^pearance^  '^  I  believe  I  must 
give  it  up,  fnr  this  rheuauitic  attack  leaves  me  littte  power 
of  locomotion." 

"  But  the  Continent  is  the  very  best  place  to  shake 
off  the  attack  ?  "  qumed  Graves. 

''  Or  for  future  exerticm  of  any  kind^  I  fear/'  added 
Mutford,  in  a  tone  so  suddenly  filled  with  despondency 
ithat  it  starded  his  friend. 

"  Pfao,  nonsense  !  for  a  man  of  three-&nd*tw«ity." 
Three-and-twenty  —  in  years,  dear  Graves." 
Now  go  on  with  your  Byron,  and  all  that ;  a  quotar 
<taon  from  Manfred,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  quotation 
itself." 

"  Indeed  I  will  not  But,  in  plain  earnest,  I  do  feel 
that  a  cripple  —  a  poor  one,  I  mean  —  must  look  to  giv^ 
^p  a  good  many  little  projects,  of  pleasure,  of  ambition,  of 
endeavour,  of  any  thii^,  according  to  his  •  inward  nature 
•and  outside  relations,  (suppose  even  self-justification,  or 
just  vengeance,)  which  may  have  been  formed  before  he 
became  a  cripple." 

^^  My  dear  Michad,  you  are  buckling  on  your  back,  for 
life,  a  kni^aack  that,  at  your  i^e,  is  gener^y  carried  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  tossed  off,  and  kicked  away  for  ever." 

^'  The  rascal  pains,  smd  those  stiffening  and  contracting 
muscles,  have,  indeed,  sadly  changed  me.  Graves,"  re- 
flumed  Mutford :  he  spoke  in  a  heartless  voice^  an^i  his 
eyes  glistened  with  moiature. 

'^  Well,  well ;  I  will  positively  not  speak  another  wosd 
on  the  subject  with  you,  till  you  shall  have  had  a  few  more 
.good  nights'  sleep,  Mutford." 

''  Then  don't  forget  the  opium,"  said  Mutford.  ''  BlU 
it  is  time  I  asked,  you  a  question.  Graves.  Do  you  know 
nny  thing  more  of  me,  of  Jute,  ^an  what  /  know  you 
4now  ?  "     He  spoke,  resting  his  h^inds  on  his  kne^  and 
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fixing  hii  eyes  on  the  fire^  as  his  head  drooped  to  his 
breast. 

'^  I  do^*'  answered  Graves^  also  without  looking  ujv 
There  was  a  long  pause. 

**  How  much  more  ?"  continued  Mutford* 
»    ^'  The  whole^  my  dear  fellow." 

They  went  on  conversing^  and  Mutford  gave  Graves  a 
good  deal  of  his  confidence;  seemingly  all^  yet  not  all:  and 
Graves  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  one  of  his  answers 
to  continued  qiiestions ;  yet^  once  or  twice^  Mutford  de* 
liberately  and  systematically  said  what  was  not  true* 

For  instance :  he  pretended  that  his  sister  Bessy  had 
not  left  the  village  on  the  coast  at  all,  hut  was  still  living 
there,  in  secret,  under  the  protection  of  an  attentive  though 
humble  woman.  And  the  renewed  mention  of  her  name 
and  situation  afiected  him  gready,\  his  friend  observed^ 
though  he  erred  in  thinking  how :  and  Mutford  seemed 
all  at  once  to  be  filled  w^th  much  anxiety  to  return  to  her, 
and  henceforth  protect  her,  himself,  as  well  as  he  could. 

But  nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind  than  the  last 
attributed  intention.  Under  his  present  feelings,  he  never 
again  wished  to  see  her  face.  And  when  he  left  Gravea 
for  the  night,  he  never  again  wished  to  see  Ai«  face. 

Next  morning,  however,  professing  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely rid  of  pain,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  quite  Me 
to  get  about,  Mutford  saluted  his  friend  blithely,  agreed 
to  laugh  at  his  gloomy  speeches  of  the  night  before,  and 
sat  down  to  breakfast  in  apparently  brilliant  spirits. 

'^  He  has  been  watching  me,  I  fear,"  was  Mutford 's 
thought  before  he  left  his  chamber ;  '^  and  I  must  and  will 
baffle  him." 

The  day  wore  on.  He  grew  better  and  better,  or 
avowed  he  did ;  and  about  six  o  'dock  in  the  evening  sud. 
denly  expressed  a  resolve  to  run  down  to  his  sister,  that 
▼ery  night,  in  the  mail.  Graves  raised  up  his  hands,  and 
eyes,  and  voice  against  the  proposal.  He  should,  at  leasts 
positively  stay  till  morning;  travelling  at  night  would  give 
him  his  pains  again. 

'*  Ten  to  one  with  you,  for  any  amount,  it  cures  than 
fat  ever?  Come,  come,  dear  Graves;  die  thing  must 
happen.** 
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■  His  friend  was  obliged  to  yield.  They  set  out  together 
to  take  a  place  in  the  mail ;  and  Graves  saw  it  and  Mut^. 
ford  fairly  started  out  of  London^  on  their  way  to  the 
coast. 

The  young  barrister  returned  to  his  chambers^  and  with 
much  difficulty  strove  to  bend  his  mind  to  business  which 
was  awaiting  his  attention.  Hours  of  the  night  wore 
away.  He  had  sent  out  little  Joey  on  a  message^  down  to 
the  west  end.  The  boy  came  back  at  a  very  late  hour, 
eleven  o'clock^  in  fact ;  and  after  discharging  himself  of 
his  commission,  requested  to  know  if  Mr.  Mutford  had 
not  left  town,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  a  mail  coach  P  Graves, 
greatly  astonished  at  the  question,  said  he  had. 

*^  Then  he  has  returned  to  town  again,  sir,"  resumed 
Joey :  ''  I  saw  him,  while  out  on  your  errand,  coming 
out  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Wardour-street,  and  fol^ 
lowed  him  afterwards,  till  he  went  into  the  Golden  Lion 
hotel  and  cofiee*house,  in  Piccadilly." 

*'  What,  Joey  !  are  you  quite,  quite  sure  ?  " 

Joey  insisted  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  *^  Call 
k  coach,  then,  directly,  and  put  on  your  hat  —  for  you 
must  come  with  me." 

It  was  to  make  the  boy  point  out  the  pawnbroker '# 
irhop  in  Wardour-street  that  Graves  took  him  with  him* 
Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  nearly  mid- 
nighty  he  prevailed  on  the  proprietor  to  admit  him,  and 
answer  a  few  questions.  He  described  Mutford*s  remark- 
able face  and  person,  and  the  man  was  certain,  or  nearly 
80,  that  Mutford  had,  indeed,  been  in  his  shop,  at  about 
half-past  ten,  that  evening,  and  made  a  purchase. 

*'  What  articles  }  "  asked  Graves. 

"  Pistols." 

The  proprietress  of  the  Golden  Lion,  and  her  Boots,: 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  when  Graves  knocked  at  their 
door.  To  his  rapid  enquiries,  they  answered,  in  something 
like  his  own  alarm,  that,  doubtless,  the  friend  he  sought 
was  in  the  house  ;  and  the  lady  added,  on  no  good  intent^ 
she  feared. 

'^  But  no  noise  from  his  room  yet  ?  "  demanded  Graves. 

^'  None  —  bat  the  chambermaid  gave,  strange  accQunt* 
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•f  his  conduct^  since  she  had  lighted  him  to  his  chamter  ; 
and^  after  sitting  a  moment  in  the  coSBde^Toom,  before  he 
went  up  stairs^  a  little  gunpowder^  and  one  small,  very 
small  bullet,  had  been  found  lender  the  seat  he  had  oc** 
eapied." 

'^  His  room  !  his  room !  this  moment !"  cried  Graves  2 
'^  has  he  locked  himself  in  ?  " 

Boots,  who  took  a  candle  to  comply  with  Graves's  de<- 
mand,  said  that  the  chambermaid  could  give  the  best  in^ 
formation.  Graves  sprang  up  the  stairs  of  the  hotel. 
Arrived  in  a  long  corridor,  his  attendant  pointed  out  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  before  they  reached  it.  Graves 
paused  a  moment.  It  was  ajar ;  light  streamed  from  it  $ 
it  opened ;  and  a  young  woman,  interesting  for  her  sitna* 
tton  in  life,  and  gentle  and  even  graceful,  though,  not 
handsome,  came  from  it  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She 
was  weeping,  and  as  she  turned  the  bolt,  to  shut  the  door 
after  her,  she  said,  '*  Good  night  again,  sir."  \ 

Graves  stepped  forward  rapidly,  though  on  tiptoe ;  he 
was  about  to  open  the  door,  when  the  tenant  of  the  cham- 
ber was  heard  bounding  from  his  bed,  and  locking  and 
bolting  himself  in.  This  sudden  circumstance  nearly 
made  Graves  cry  out  to  Mutford  aloud,  and  attempt  to 
burst  open  the  door  ;  but  an  instant's  thought,  producing^ 
a  rush  of  curdling  fear,  checked  his  voice  and  his  hands. 
*'  At  my  first  recognised  cry,  the  savage  will  start  up  in 
him,  and  he  will  mar  our  meeting  with  one  touch  of  hia 
finger ! " 

.  He  turned  softly  from  the  door — beckoned  Boots  aside, 
and  whispered  him  to  walk  close  by  the  chamber  as  often 
as  would  seem  consistent  with  the  absence  of  intention  ; 
nay,  to  whistle  and  to  sing.  The  lad  obeyed  these  in. 
structions«  Graves  then  tore  off  the  back  of  a  letter,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand  pencilled  the  following  lines :  -*• 
*'  My  dear  Mutford,  I  pursued  the  mail  to  claim  the  aa.. 
nstance  of  your  friendship,  in  the  greatest  and  the  most 
unexpected  misfortune  that  has  ever  yet  befallen  me« 
They  told  me  you  quitted  it,  a  short  way  out  of  town,  too^ 
i)l  to  go  on ;  an  old  acquaintance  saw  you  turn  in  here« 
(implore  youj  if . your  health  at  all  permits^  to  give  over 
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deep  for  this  night ;  get  up,  and  ride  home  to  cbunsely 
and^  if  possible,  keep  me  from  destroying  myself. 

«  R.  G " 

"  YovL,  my  dear,  you,"  said  Graves,  turning  to  the 
chambermaid,  who  held  the  candle  for  him  to  write  — 
*'  'tis  you  diall  hand  him  this  ;  and  ask  him  to  open  his 
door,  with  your  soft  voice  and  kind  words  —'  I  see  he  has 
made  you  weep  already." 

'^ '  Twas  because  he  wept  himself,  sir,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
after  he  had  been  alone  two  hours,  when  I  went  in  to 
answer  a  sudden  puU  at  his  bell,  *'  whispered  the  girl ; 
*'  and  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  say  something  particular 
to  me  before  he  should  fall  asleep,  and  desired  me  to 
sit  on  the  chair  by  the  bed ;  and  took  my  hand,  sir ;  but» 
after  that,  he  said  never  a  word ;  only  cried,  cried,  sir, 
like  a  woman,  —  though  not  in  the  least  loud ;  till  at  last 
he  seemed  to  forget  1  was  there ;  and  I  took  my  hand 
from  him,  without  his  noticing,  and  fetched  away  the 
•candle,  as  you  saw,  when  you  came  up  stairs.'' 

^'  Ay,  he  dung  to  the  touch  of  the  last  earthly  creature 
who  was  unexpectedly  kind  to  him  ! "  thought  Graves  -^ 
"  but  come,  my  dear  —  this  slip  of  paper  —  request  him 
to  open  his  door  —  and  may  God  bless  your  endeavour  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  frightened. 

"  Do  not  stop  to  ask  me  —  do  not,  my  dear  —  and  you 
will  tap  gently,  and  —  and  speak  before  you  tap  -—  ^act 
will  be  best  —  and  do  not  tell  him  you  have  a  note  or  a 
message  from  any  one  till  he  lets  you  in.  So' — now— «- 
speak,  speak." 

And  Graves  shut  his  eyes,  and  pressed  his  hands  on  his 
ears,  in  a  horrid  fear  of  the  impulse  that  might  give  action 
to  the  finger  which,  he  believed,  Mutford  had  that  instant 
on  a  tri^;er.  But  the  self-doomed  did  answer  the  musical 
and  soothing  tones  of  the  now  not  assured  girl  at  his 
door ;  and  shortly  the  door  opened,  and  she  went  in. 

*'  Where  is  the  writer  of  this  ? "  Graves  now  heard 
him  demand  —  '^  who  brought  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  the  girl,  ^*  who  wrote 
it,  but  the  gentleman  who  gave  it  to  me 
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"  Gentleman  I"  —  Mutford's  vdce  rose  high^  thongll 
it  shook  fearfully  —  ^*  and  he  is  in  the  house  ? '' 

"  He  is,  sir,  —  but  till  you  gave  us  permission  — ^  " 

"  Send  him  up  this  moment !  Why  has  he  not  come 
up,  at  once  !  —  quick,  quick ! " 

When  Graves  entered  the  chamber,  in  a  state  of  grief 
and  agitation  well  suited  to  his  purpose,  though  it  was 
very  far  from  being  feigned,  he  found  Mutford  nearly 
dressed  in  a  chair  at  the  bed.side». 

'^  Oh,  dear  Mutford,  now  indeed  I  ask  a  service  of  your 
friendship ! "  said  Graves,  after  their  first  greetings  had 
passed  — ''  Oh,  my  dear  fellow^  such  an  unexpected 
misery  —  if  not  ruin  !  *»  But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
on  ity  even  with  you,  till  you  pledge  yourself  to  thei 
deepest  secrecy:  so  your  hand  —  and  promise."  {Mut- 
ford placed  his  hand  in  his  friend's  —  Graves  instantly 
grasped  it  tight  with  all  his  strength  —  (and  he  was 
stronger  than  Mutford  in  Mutford's  best  day)  —  swimg 
him  from  the  chair,  far  from  the  bed,  till  he  staggered 
against  the  wall  near  the  door-— and  there  Graves  se« 
cured  both  his  arms,  and  continued — "  And  now,  man! 
— —  now,  coward  and  wretched  man !  man,  that  call  your- 
self a  Christian  man  —  yet  that  dared  plot  this  1  man, 
that  has  a  friend  —  a  true  and  loving  fnead  —  and  yet 
could  plan  to  leave  him,  for  his  life,  the  memory  of  this  1  *' 

"  What  —  what  —  what  ?  "  stammered  poor  Mutford» 
ihe  high  and  not  unsublime  temper  and  language  of  his  old 
friend  stunning  him,  after  his  recent  despair  —  his  dark, 
dark  stragglings  and  enfeebling  resolves  —  ^^  what  mean 
you,  Richard?" 

^*  What  mean  I  ?  —  answer  me,  I  say  !  what  have  you 
hidden  this  moment  in  your  bed  ?  —  Oh,  my  dear^ .  deer 
Mutford !"  —  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and  clasped 
his  friend  to  his  breast,  <<  forgive  me,  forgive  me  this  lan- 
guage—  but  it  is  not  meant  to  you —  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  addressed  it  to  some  one  who  was  about  to  do  you 
a  grievous  injury,  in  my  presence  —  forgive  it,  forget  it  — 
and  tell  me  you  will  be  my  friend  still ! " 

The  almost  congealed  heart  in  Mutford's  bosom  re- 
melted  at  these  last  words,  and  his  own  bleared,  falood-sho^ 
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sBd  wild  eyes  shed  tears.  The  magnitude  and  purity  of 
his  friend*s  loye  of  him  overpowered  every  other  feeling ; 
and,  deeply  sincere,  he  knelt,  scarcely  knowing  it,  and, 
"while  he  thanked  Graves,  and  admitted  the  hadness  and 
foulness  of  his  late  thoughts,  solemnly  called  on  Heaven 
to  witness  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  sin,  and  would  not 
attetapt  to  repeat  it. 

And  so  impressive  was  his  manner,  and  so  convincing 
his  words,  that  Graves  instantly  believed  him. 

^^  But  I  can  no  longer  meet  you  face  to  face,  Graves," 
he  added  —  '^  not  for  a  time,  at  least.  We  part,  now. 
You  may  trust  me.  You  need  not  watch  me.  We  part. 
— « I  go,  in  truth  and  reality,  to  exert  myself,  as  I  can,  for 
my  sister  —  the  poor  little  Bessy  !  I  forgot  her,  indeed 
—  or,  worse  than  forgot  her.  It  has  been  a  blinding, 
besetting  dream.  But  't  is  past.  We  part,  I  say.  Graves, 
this  very  hour  —  if  not  this  very  moment." 
t  «  Where  go  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  ? "  asked 
Graves. 

<^  To  the  sea-coast  village  where  your  brother  is  sta. 
tioned.  Graves  —  thither,  on  the  faith  of  a  man.  Good 
by'el" 

The  friends  parted^  indeed,  a  second  time.  And 
though  Mutford  certainly  kept  his  first  promise  towards 
Graves^  it  soon  seemed  that  he  had  again  equivocated 
when  he  spoke  of  the  place  of  his  final  destination.  For, 
in  a  few  days,  Alexander  Graves  wrote  another  letter  en- 
quiring after  his  former  friend ;  and  adding  that  neither 
he  nor  his  sister  had  been  heard  of  siJfce  the  date  of  his 
last,  in  the  sea-side  villt^e,  or  the  more  inland  one,  lately 
Mutford's  residence ;  in  fact,  in  the  parish  or  the  county. 

Lieutenant  Graves  added  —  what  appeared  to  his  bro. 
ther  an  extraordinary,  if  not  an  alarming  fact,  —  that  he 
had  received  from  Mutford,  in  a  letter  without  a*post-mark, 
the  amount  of  the  sum  which  Mutford  had  lately  borrowed 
of  him. 

The  following  letters  were  in  Mutford's  pocket  the 
night  upon  which  his  friend  visited  him  in  the  hotel. 
He  preserved  them,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to  transcribe 
them^. 
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To  Richard  Graves,  Esq. 

My  last  letter  to  you,  while  yoa  were  attending  your 
gpecial  case  in  the  country^  was,  I  thought,  to  have  been 
my  very  last  indeed.  It  was,  dierefore,  I  ended  it  by 
saying  that  I  was  glad,  very  glad  we  had  met  the 
night  before.  For,  although,  at  that  meeting,  I  did  not 
contemplate  a  long  leave-taking  of  you,  dearest  Richard^ 
still,  at  the  time  of  sending  you  the  merry  graphic  sketch 
of  Mr.  Hunks's  fine'  drawing-room,  my  mind  was  made 
up  never  to  see  again  either  you  or  the  light  of  our  strange 
world — that  is,  a  more  perfect  modification  of  it  than  was 
vouchsafed  by  the  cheerful  windows  of  my  then  place  of 
abode ;  and  so,  I  called  back  our  interview  of  the  previous 
night  in  your  happy  chambers  as  a  kind  of  farewell 
business,  and  felt  pleased  it  had  occurred,  as  I  told  you. 

The  means  of  passing  myself  into — rest — were  to  my 
hand  in  that  prison — (so  much  an  honour  to  the  people  of 
England  who  arrest  other  people  of  England  for  debts  they 
cannot  discharge,  as  well  as  to  the  humane  legislators  who 
permit  the  unmeasured  vengeance,  and  who  render  them*- 
selves  accountable  for  a  fit  Basdle  for  the  pauper  debtor.) 
Upon  the  straw  where  you  found  me,  Richard,  I  needed  to 
have  lain  only  a  little  time,  and  all  would  have  been  well 
with  me.  I  had  no  shillings  to  purchase  food  or  drink  ; 
without  the  money,  food  or  drink  were  scarce  to  be  ex- 
pected there ;  and  thus,  helped  by  the  merciful  pains,  and 
the  good  fever,  I  was  assured,  I  thought,  of  repose  in  a 
few  days,  perhsps  in  a  few  hours.  And  assured  of  it,  too, 
without  raising  my  own  hand  against  myself ;  for  it  was 
no  crime  of  mine  to  be  racked  with  aches,  and  parched 
with  fever ;  nor  would  it  have  been  any,  if  hunger  and 
thirst,  with  their  kind  assistants,  had  given  me  my  eaup^ 
de-grace,  I  was  only  guilty  of  the  irresistible-^ the '— I 
will  call  it — involuntary  wish  —  not  to  hve.  » 

You  found  me  out,  Richard,  and  compelled  me  to  forego 
my  soothing  prospect.  You  touched  my  heart  a  little,  too 
But  even  you  and  your  unexampled  love,  and  cares,  and 
attentions,  did  not  reinspire  me  with  the  slightest  yearmng 


to  go  on  drawing  my  wretdied  breath.  As  I  write  thur 
secretly^  in  your  ingide  chamber^  while  you  are  laudably 
and  honourably  exerting  your  mlnd^  and  acquiring  .fame> 
and  adding  to  your  worldly  fortune^  in  your  study  without^ 
I  declare  to  you  that  life  would  be  a  bitter^  bitter  curse  to 
me.  Since  the  change  wrought  in  my  very  soul^  when  I 
found  mysdf  a  cripple  on  that  miserable  bed^  I  tell  you, 
deliberately  and  truly,  that  the  notion  of  living  repels  ma 
and  sickens  me,  as  the  notion  of  dying  repels  and  sickens 
other  men.  Death  and  I  have  become  good  friends  enough. 
I  was,  and  I  am,  of  the  dead  more  than  of  the  living : 
internally  entered,  already,  into  a  future  existence,  and 
passed  and  gone  out  of  this.  My  feeling  will  seem  strange 
to  yon,  but  it  is  strong  and  well-defined  to  myself,  and 
deeply,  deeply  seated.  Writing,  here,  I  can  see  the  sua 
shining  brightly  (though  in  the  heart  of  fetid  London) 
upon  the  smooth  gravelled  court  before  your  door,  but 
diere  are  shadow  and  gloom  in  that  sun  to  me.  I  hear 
the  outside  hum,  and  clash,  and  crash,  of  the  mixed  animal 
tide  —  men,  women,  horses  —  which  pours  through  a 
single  street  of  your  Babylon — and  it  is  all  dull  and  vague 
to  me.  It  does  not  even  irritate  me  now.  Graves,  I 
cannot  live. 

Good  Moses,  who  caused  me  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Hunks,  I  thank  for  my  arrival  at  this  conclusion,  that  is,^ 
if,  indeed,  it  was  he  who  deprived  me  of  the  last  means  of 
self-assertion,  in  this  world — the  strength  of  my  body, 
and  the  use  of  my  limbs.  Character  was  gone,  hope  of 
fortune  was  gone  ;  I  had  been  outraged — hideously  out-^ 
raged ;  still,  until  the  pangs  of  my  prison.bed,  the  animal 
power,  at  least,  of  wreaking  justice,  only  justice,  on  my 
last  persecutor,  was  left  with  me ;  and,  oh !  often  and  often*. 
I  laughed  to  myself,  iif  pure  pleasure,  at  the  thought. 
Yes,  Graves,  helped  by  the  money  I  had  begged  of  you,  it 
was  my  determination  to  speed  to  France — to  track  him- 
f— to  meet  him — to  confront  him — boy,  or  coward,  or 

whatever  he  is — and But   I   merely  waste   paper< 

Now,  'tis  all  past  by.  I  ask  you  again,  what  can  the 
cripple  do? — supposing  him  before  me,  I  could  not  strike 
him  to  the  earth.     He  would  trample  on  me — a  child 
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might  do  it.  I  have  not  even  the  bodfly  capability  ot 
punaing  him.  To  be  sure^  if  I  were  near  him^  I  might 
lie  in  wait^  and^  without  giving  him  a  chance^  creep 
sufficiently  close^  perhaps^  to  murder  him  deliberately. 
But,  standing  as  I  do — even  as  I  do — I  cannot  work 
myself  up  to  that — exactly  that. 

Then^  Graves,  farewell!  To-night  one  of  my  last 
earthly  thoughts  shall  be  of  you. 

Till  then,  I  must  baffle  you,  in  your  calculations  of  my 
mood,  and  probable  intentions.  To-morrow  you  will  own 
lorn  able  to  play  the — hypocrite,  is  it? — This  letter, 
some  one  must  find  of  course,  in  my  pocket,  and  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  you.  In  it,  you  will  discover  another,  which 
I  pray  you  to  put  in  the  post,  that  it  may  reach  its  destin- 
ation. You  will  perceive,  by  the  direction,  that  I  baffle 
you  in  yet  another  matter.  But,  Graves,  I  could  not  give 
you  her  real  address.  Not  while  I  lived,  I  mean.  Your 
heart  might  have  led  you  to  send  some  gentle  female  friend 
-^perhaps  some  lady  of  your  own  family-— to  see  her  and 
to  soothe  her — and  the  knowledge  of  that  would  have  cost 
me  unimaginable  agony.  My  lost,  degraded  sister,  gene- 
rously protected,  and  pitied,  and  reclaimed — by  any  one  you 
knew  ?  —  impossible  ! 

However,  after  to-night,  I  humbly  beseech  you.  Graves, 
to  exert  yourself,  for  a  little  time,  in  her  behalf.  Perhaps, 
as  I  have  conjectured,  some  good  and  kind,  and  fnrtuoue 
woman  would  see  her,  at  your  instance :  and  then,  in  a  few 
months,  perhaps  her  little  accomplishments  might  enable 
her  to  earn  bread  for  herself ;  and  for  another  wretched 
creature:  she  living  alone,  I  mean — to  herself — quite  to 
herself :  do  not  imagine  I  can  for  a  moment  contemplate 
her  introduction  into  any  reputable  family. 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  indeed,  good  b'ye.  Do  not 
doubt  I  love  you,  my  dear,  dear  Richard.  I  do.  Man 
never  loved  man  with  a  better,  a  purer  love.  Much  less 
will  you  suppose  that  I  can  forget  all  the  proofs  I  have 
received  of  your  love  for  me. 

It  is — I  feel  it  is — useless  to  wish  you  success  and 
happiness  in  this  world — I  will  add,  in  the  next:  for  you 
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are  a  good  and  virtuous  man^  as  well  as  a  wise,  a  prudent, 
a  talented,  an  industrious,  and  a  fortunate  one.  Yet,  I  will 
not  conclude  without  praying  for  you  all  that  you  merit  to 
meet ;  increase  of  fame,  of  money,  of  friends-— of — in  one 
word,  of  all  I  have  missed — a  smiling,  even  life,  here 
below,  and,  at  your  dying  hour,  an  unclouded  prospect  of 
eternity. 

Call  me,  to-morrow  morning,  in  speaking  of  me,  your 
friend,  Michael  Mutford:  say — "  my  stiUdear  friend" — 
if  you  can  say  it  from  the  heart.  Perhaps  I  may  be  made 
conscious  of  your  haying  uttered  the  words.     Good  b  ye. 

Good  b'ye ! 

M.  M. 

If  possible,  let  her  beh'eve  I  have  got  an  appointment  in 
the  Indies,  and  have  gone  to  fill  it. 


To  Miss  Bessy  Mutford, 

When  I  parted  from  you  last,  my  dearest  Bessy,  I 
thought  I  might  have  been  able  to  stay  near  you,  earning 
money  for  both  our  little  wants,  in  England,  and  seeing 
you  often.  Since  then,  I  have  engaged  myself  to  travel 
a  long  journey,  in  the  hopes  of  bettering  my  condition. 
We  shidl  not  meet,  therefore,  so  speedily  as  I  could  have 
wished :  but  I  trust  we  shall,  eventually.  Meantime,  it  is 
likely  that  friends  of  mine  will  seek  you  out,  and  afford  you 
some  consolation  and  assistance  for  the  present ;  and  after-* 
Wards  put  you  in  a  way,  aided  by  money  advanced  on  my 
account,  to  support  yourself  independently,  during  your 
life :  independently,  at  least,  if  not  very  elegantly. 

Should  I  not  see  you  again  before  you  are  settled  in 
some  such  way  as  another  person  and  myself  have  been 
thinking  of  for  you*  I  make  but  one  earnest  request,  my 
dear  sister.  I  entreat  you — (and  now,  do  not  suppose  I 
intentionally  or  unnecessarily  would  wound  a  single  feeling 
of  yours — and  forgive  me  if  my  words  shall  not  appear 
carefully  or  delicately  chosen)  I  entreat  you,  dearest  Beuy, 
to  accept  no  occupation,  no  place,  that  would  throw  yon 
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much  into  society:  indeed,  if  yon  csn  hdp  it,  I  woiM 
xeoomnicBd  you,  as  a  brother  and  as  a  friend,  who  has 
neyer  ceased  to  be  anxious,  most  anxious  about  you,  to 
live  a  life  of  almost  strict  seclusion.  Indeed,  will  you  not 
have  enough  occupation,  amusement,  and  endearment  too, 
to  keep  you  constantly  in*  your  Uttle  home  ?  —  I  cau  mean 
but  one  kind  of  endearment,  Bessy — that  of  your  innocent 
infftht;  for  I  protest  to  you,  Bessy,  on  the  faith  and 
honour  of  a  man,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest,  slightest  fear 
or  suspicion  you  intend  ever,  ever  to  see  my  deadly  enemy 
again.  I  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  your  heart 
is  bad,  indeed,  and  therefore  I  cannot  cherish  that  other 
hateful  suspicion.  What  has  happened,  I  firmly  believe 
to  have  resulted,  on  your  part,  from  unsuspecting  in- 
nocence, extreme  youth,  credulity,  and  over-sensitiveness, 
together,  and  not  from  premeditation,  or  habitual  wtait  of 
principle.  Hence,  I  will  not  carry  with  me,  upon  my  far, 
far  journey,  a  doubt  of  your  future  conduct.  For  other 
reasons,  too,  I  will  not.  I  know  you  loved  our  poor 
father,  and  is  he  not  now  watching  you,  from  Heaven  ?  I 
know  you  do  love  me,  and  if  I  shall  not  be  watching  you, 
shall  I  not  be  thinking  of  you,  my  poor  sister?  And  will 
you  not  be  thinking  of  me  ?  of  what  I  have  sufiered,  in 
common  witli  our  father  and  you  — and  all  at  the  hands  of 
the  family  of  the  pahry  coward  who  has  wronged  you, 
and  fixed  a  blot  on  my  name  for  ever  ? 

Farewell,  Bessy.  I  have  said  I  hoped  that  we  may  be 
doomed  to  see  each  other  again:  I  repeat  the  hope  fondly, 
▼ery  fondly.  But  events  are  uncertain,  dearest  sister;  an^ 
considering  that  my  proposed  journey  is  to  be  a  perilous 
one,  and  that  my  point  of  destination  is  very  distant,  I 
will — allowing  for  every  cliance — make  my  last  adieus  to 
you,  in  this  letter.  And  adieu,  then,  Bessy,  always  dearly 
beloved,  and  now  most  tenderly  beloved  sister.  Oh,  do 
not,  do  not  entertain  an  idea  that  my  affection  for  you  has 
ever,  ever  abated!  You  know  it  to  have  been  strong,  pure, 
full — soft,  soft,  too,  although  strong — a  tearful  affection. 
You  know  it  to  have  been  such  since  you  were  a  little  lisp«> 
ing  child,  down^  at  least — that  is,  as  I  am  afraid  you  thkik 
r-~down,  at  least^  to  a  certain  day  and  moment.     ThiS'^OK 
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know.  And  I,  Bessy,  /  know,  and  /  feel^  that  down  to 
the  very  present  moment  it  has  never,  never  changed :  that 
while  1  write,  witli  hlinded  eyes  and  throbbing  heart,  it  is 
even  greater  than  it  has  been.  For  any  word  or  act  of 
mine,  look  or  gesture,  that  at  any  time,  under  any  dream- 
stances,  may  have  made  you  doubt  the  state  of  my  heart 
towards  you,  I  implore  your  forgiveness:  were  I  by  your 
gentle  side  I  would  knedi  until  you  said  you  believed  me, 
and  pardoned  me.  And  after  that,  I  am  sure  tiiat  if  ever, 
on  your  part,  a  question  of  my  love  towards  you  slighdy 
ehiUed  yours  towards  me,  you  would  be  able  to  assure  me 
of  a  full  return  of  all  your  old  feelings.  Nay^  I  will  take 
for  granted  now,  that  my  written  professions  produce  the 
same  efPect,  and  that  we  shall  stand,  with  regard  to  one 
another,  after  your  perusal  of  my  letter^  the  same  brotheif 
and  sister  we  have  been  in  happier  days. 

And  so,  on  this  understanding,  this  most  happy  under- 
standing, again  farewell,  Bessy,  my  little  gentle  sister. 
God  knows  how  I  wish  I  could  stay  near  you,  to  guard 
you,  and  to  cherish  you,  till  the  end  of  either  of  our  lives! 
But  necessity,  dearest,  necessity  wills  it  otherwise.  To 
that  we  must  both  submit.  One  last  parting  word.  If 
you  have  erred  a  little,  you  know,  you  know  the  future  can 
amend  your  fault.  And  with  this  feeling  in  your  gentle 
heart,  and  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  religious  principles 
so  well  fixed  in  it,  since  your  childhood,  I  try  to  hope  that 
your  future  may  not  be -^assisted  by  friends,^  of  which 
make  little  doubt — very  unhappy.  Remember  you  have 
nothing  to  charge  yourself  witl),  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Remember,  too,  our  good,  and  kind^  and  lofty-spirited 
father,  went  from  us  before  he  knew  any  thing  that  could' 
have  cost  him  a  pang  on  your  account :  that  fact  I  have 
since  ascertained,  and  I  urge  it  here  as  my  parting  word  of 
consolation.  Yes,  my  parting  word.  For  the  very,  very 
last  time,  adieu,  adieu,   my  gentle  little  sister,  Bessy! 

M.  M. 

> 

Should  you  ever  again  visit  Yorkshire,  and  be  permitted 
to  enter  our  old  garden,  look  at  the  rose-bush  which  I  helped 
to  plant  on  your  birthday. 
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Recurrence  is  now  made  to  Lord  Lintem's  house^ 
upon  the  day  when  Bessy  Mutford  came  for  judgment 
before  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  delivered  up  Bessy  to  the 
care  of  the  overseer,  and  in  the  same  breath  ordered  him 
to  summon  Mr.  Boakes  into  the  magisterial  presence. 
Bessy,  the  overseer,  and  the  grinning  and  delighted  Sam 
Geeson  withdrew.  He  commanded  Lucy  Peat  to  await 
the  overseer's  return  with  her  spiritual  instructor. 

The  girl  and  Lord  Lintern  remained  alone  in  the  justice- 
room,  or  library.  He  sat  a  few  minutes  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Lucy.  He  got  up,  cautiously  fastened  the 
door,  resumed  his  seat,  and  addressed  her. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  this  family  ?  " 

"  Almost  since  they  came  to  the  sea-side,"  Lucy  said. 

'^  And  so,  you  have  had  opportunities  for  observing  Miss 
Mutford's  intimacy  with  the  young  gentleman  you  mean  ?" 

Opportunities  enough,  she  knew. 

'^  ^Vlien  did  you  first  b^n  to  notice  that  intimacy  ?'' 

^^  1  will  swear  to  between  six  and  seven  months,  my 
Lord." 

Lord  Lintern  paused  to  call  back  to  his  mind  the  time 
of  Mutford's  first  appearance  before  him,  accompanied  by 
Bessy,  to  complain  of  the  vagaries  of  the  independent  Mr. 
Wiggins.  He  calculated  it  to  be  about  six  or  seven 
months  ago.  The  (for  him)  vivacious  admiration  evinced 
by  his  son  George  towards  Bessy  Mutford  then  reoccurred 
to  Lord  Lintern.     He  continued. 

"  What  circumstances  of  the  intimacy  have  come  under 
your  eyes,  or  to  your  personal  knowledge  ?" 

"Why,  my  Lord,"  answered  Lucy,  endeavouring  to 
look  a  Utde  embarrassed,  as  she  felt  she  ought  to  do^ 
**  just  such  as  a  looker-on  can  get  a  knowledge  of,  with- 
out —  without  being  able  to  swear  to  any  thing  particklar 
— that  is,  very  particklar." 

'^  What  do  you  mean  by  a  looker-on? — a  go-hetwesn, 
is  it?" 
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Lucy  reddened  and  frowned,  and  seemed  strongly  dis- 
posed to  vindicate  herself  against  this  homely  epithet,  if 
she  durst.  Her  hahitual  self-eommand^  however^  enabled 
her  to  take  no  vengeance  farther  than  sitting  silent. 

^'  Who  employed  you  oftenest  ?  " 

"  Employed  me  J"  she  repeated. 

''  Tut — take  that  book  in  your  hand." 

Lucy  tamed  by  the  name  and  the  sight  of  the  book  into 
a  wholesome  recollection  of  her  situation,  in  the  distance  of 
which  was  a  loose  sketch  of  the  ever-busy  treadmill,  did 
as  she  was  Ind.  The  magistrate  administered  to  her  an 
oath^  by  virtue  of  which  she  bound  herself  to  answer  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truths  to  such  questions' 
as  he  should  propose  to  her.- 

^^  And  now,"  he  resumed,  "  did  you  ever  receive 
money  from  either  party,  in  this  business  ?  " 

^*  A  little,"  Lucy  answered. 

"From  both?" 

"  No,  bless  you,  my  Lord, — one  of  'em  had  little  of  it 
to  spare,  /  know." 

"  From  the  young  gentleman  then?'* 

The  witness  agreed. 

^^  Money,  how  often  ?  " 

She  could  not  take  upon  her,  on  her  oath,  to  say  down- 
right how  often. 

"  Well.    What  were  you  asked  to  do  for  the  money  ?  ** 

'^  Sometimes  to  carry  a  message,  sometimes  a  letter — 
and  sometimes  to  say  a  word,  as  if  from  herself,  to  Miss 
Bessy." 

'^  I  comprehend.  You  mean  you  were  to  praise  the  en- 
gaging qualities  of  your  employer :" — again  Lucy  winced 
and  bit  her  lips ;  so  loath  are  some  people,  ay,  and  some  of 
"  the  best  of  people,"  sometimes, — kings,  kings'  ministers, 
and  kings'  female  friends,  among  the  number — to  call,  in 
their  own  hearts  and  minds,  their  own  hearts  and  charac- 
ters, by  such  names  as  Locke  would  have  been  contented 
with: — "  Well:  have  you  ever  seen  any  of  the  young 
gentleman's  letters  to  the— to  your  young  mistress  ?" 

"  Never : ''  although,  as  she  was  on  her  oath,  the  inge- 
nuous witness  admitted,  that  she  had  often  and  often  tiied 
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to  come  upon  them  among  Miu  Bessy's  papeiB^  when 
Miss  Bessy  used  to  be  out. 

<'  That  was  right.  But  with  regard  to  the  messages^  of 
what  nature  were  they  ?  " 

''  Sometimes  Lucy  was  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  Miss 
Bessy  to  meet  the  young  gentleman,  down  by  the  dift ; 
sometimes  to  admit  him  into  the  house,  after  her  father 
and  her  brother  should  be  a.bed." 

Did  you  always  get  answers  to  those  messages  ?  " 
At  first,  always ;  but^  lately,  after  Mr.  Michael  Mot- 
ford  spoke  to  Miss  Bessy,  the  young  lady  was  more  dose, 
and  would  answer  nothing,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but 
turn  away,  and  leave  the  room ;  though^  the  witness  be- 
lieved, and  was  sure^  she  went  out  to  meet  her  lover,  for 
aU  that" 

'^  How  are  you  so  sure  ?  " 

"  Why,  Miss  Bessy  often  stole  out  for  a  walk^,  alone — 
a  thing  she  scarce  ever  before  did." 

"  That  is  no  proof " 

Lucy  was  coming  to  the  proof  of  one  stolen  interview, 
at  least.  She  watched  Miss  Bessy  one  day — the  very  last, 
she  believed,  the  young  gentleman  and  Miss  Bessy  had 
met,  and  came  upon  him  and  her  just  as  her  young  mis- 
tress was  quitting  him  in  a  high  passion — her  voice  loud 
•—her  cheeks  red,  and  her  eyes  as  if  she  had  been  crying ; 
and  the  witness  had  little  doubt  that  Miss  Bessy  now  re- 
membered the  day  well." 

^^  But,  before  that  day,  you  had  never  seen  them  toge- 
ther?" 

*^  Not  that  the  witness  could  swear." 
'^  Of  what  nature  were  the  answers  of  the  mistress  of 
tiie  witness  to  the  young  gentleman's  messages  ?  " 

''  Quite  kind  aQd  good-humoured,  only  in  her  own  way, 
loundabout,  at  first,  and  modest,  as  it  were ;  in  fact  what 
die,  Lucy  Peat,  called  dy." 

'*  "Where  did  you  usually  meet  your  employer  ?  " 

At  this  third  offence,  Lucy  answered  rapidly  and  with. 

some  dignity,  <'  up  and  down,  here  and  there,  by  chance 

and  by  appointment ;  and  his  lordship  might  call  to  mind 

tlie  evening  when  his  lordship  was  interposing  to  put  a  stop 


to  tile  doings  at  the  Anehor — that  was  one  of  the  nights 
she  met  him,  on  horseback^  along  with  his  lordship ;  in  the 
thick  of  the  row,  ay,  and  got  a  message  from  him,  too,  for 
Miss  Bessy  Mutford." 

*^  Now  attend.  Upon  any  occasion,  when  you  received 
a  message  from  the  young  gentleman^  was  marriage  spoken 
of?" 

**  Marriage ! "  Lucy  flouted  the  idea.  <^  Marriage,  in- 
deed, between  the  Honourable  George  Allen  and  a  poor 
j^ud  b^gar  that  nobody  knew  any  thing  about !  Neyer 
a  single  word  of  the  kind  was  spoken.  If  there  had  been, 
Lucy  would  have  thought  it  her  duty  to  put  his  lordship 
on  his  guard  directly/'  And,  in  saying  this,  Lucy's  wis^ 
dom  led  her  to  believe  she  was  saying  what  would  get  her 
into  favour  with  Lord  Lintem. 

*'  I  owe  you  thanks  for  your  honest  feelings,  so  far  as 
they  concern  me.  And  they  do  you  credit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Certainly^  it  would  have  been  one  thing  to 
have  assisted  your  employer  to  get  married  to  a  poor  young 
lady^"  (Lord  Lintern  did  not  know^  himself,  what  a  change 
was  now  taking  place  in  his  feelings  towards  Bessy  Mut- 
lord)  —  "  thaX,  indeed,  would  have  been  one  thing;  while 
your  taking  his  money — and  money^  which^  as  a  boy^  he 
had  no  right  to  disburse  in  such  a  way — to  help  him  to 
leduoe  the  same  young  lady^  was  another  thing." 

"  What,  my  lord ! "  began  Lucy,  vaguely  aware  that 
hex  eloquence  had  not  served  her  to  the  extent  she  had 
calculated ;  the  magistrate  stopped  her  with  a  frown,  and 
continued. 

''  You  say  you  have  been  the  bearer  of  a  message  to 
this  unfortunate  young  person,  praying  her  to  admit  the 
Honourable  George  Allen  into  the  house,  after  her  father 
and  her  brother  should  have  retired  to  bed ;  you  have  also 
said  you  never  saw  the  parties  in  question  together  bi!it 
once;  I  am,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  you  never  saw 
them  together  in  the  house  ?  ^ 

This  was  assented  to. 

^'  Could  he  have  been  admitted  without  your  knowledge?" 

Lucy  Peat,  doing  her  powers  of  observation  only  Comi^ 
mon  justice, — ^  belieyed — was  sure  not.' 
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'^  Had  Miss  Matford  eTer  consented,  in  reply  to  sadi  a 
message,  to  adniit  him,  or  allow  him  to  be  admitted  ?  or 
were  such  messages  of  the  kind  to  which  she  used  to  make 
no  answer,  but  turn  from  and  leave  the  n>om  ?  " 

The  witness,  after  a  pause,  agreed  with  his  lordship. 

Lord  Lintem  also  paused.  His  dry  and  horny  face  as- 
sumed a  melancholy  expression,  which,  however,  did  not 
injure  it.  He  sighed,  shortly,  slightly,  and  as  if  with  an 
almost  simultaneous  effort  to  check  the  involuntary  action. 
He  spoke  again  to  Lucy  Peat,  and  his  tones  were  softo 
than  usual. 

''  Give  me  the  name  of  the  street,  and  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  in  which  Miss  Bessy  Mutford  lives." 

The  astonished  Lucy  complied.  He  wrote  deliberately 
at  her  dictation;  and,  as  some  persons  passed  by  the 
windows  at  his  back,  folded  up  the  paper,  and  arose  and 
unfastened  the  door,  saying  to  her, — '^  We  have  ended 
this  sulject." 

He  had  scarce  regained  his  chair,  when  Mr.  Boakes 
entered,  introduced  by  the  overseer  and  the  beadle. 

Lord  Lintem  regarded  the  man  at  first  with  honest  in- 
dignation ;  for,  after  all,  despotism,  obstinacy,  self-opinion,* 
and,  resulting  from  these,  unmeasured  severity  and  harsh- 
ness, were  the  chief  faults  for  which  his  lordship  was  ac 
countable  to  man,  or  in  his  social  character.  But,  at  the 
second  glance,  the  old  magistrate's  countenance  displayed 
nothing  but  great  astonishment.  He  saw  a  person  before 
him,  convicted,  upon  unquestionable  testimony,  of  almost 
as  much  moral  turpitude  as  low  sensuality  and  hypocrisy 
united  could  engender ;  and  yet  he  saw  that  man  enter  his 
presence,  and  stand  before  his  face,  unabashed ;  apparently 
unanxious;  no  pallor  in  his  huge  high-fed  cheeks;  no 
unsteadiness  in  his  round,  black  horse-eye;  and,  in  the 
place  of  a  bullying  attitude,  only  the  consummate  acting  of 
meekness  and  unconsciousness  of  fault.  Acting,  Lord 
Lintem  construed  it :  let  us  hope  it  was  not :  let  us  hope, 
at  the  least,  that  the  natural  blockheadism  of  the  absurd 
zealot  made  him  really  believe  in  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
self-absolving  doctrines  he  preached. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  place,  in  question  and  answer,  ths 
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interview  which  ensued^  hefore  the  reader.  Mr.  Boakes 
was  called  ut>on  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the  support  of 
Lucy  Peat's  former  child ;  to  advance  money  for  her  second 
approaching  event;  and  to  enter  into  security  for  the  sus- 
tenance  of  its  result^  if  that  result  should  prove  continuous. 
But  Mr.  Boakes  hemmed^  and  spoke  round  sentences^ 
inlaid  with  his  own  peculiar  grammar^  and  cant^  and  slang 
united,  and  professed  his  utter  inability  to  meet  such  a  de« 
mand ;  his  poverty,  and  his  usual  waiting  upon  Providence 
for  the  mere  necessary  comforts  of  this  imperfect  life ;  and 
— so  forth  ;  hut  when  he  was  seasonably  interrupted,  and 
as  seasonably  urged,  he  did  consent  to  an  arrangement  as 
follows.  Forinasmuch  as  the  worthy  Mrs.  Boakes,  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  visit,  just  made  at  his  house  by 
worthy  Mr.  Overseer,  and  worthy  Mr.  Beadle,  had  directly 
removed  herself  from  his  roof,  with  a  declaration  that  she 
would  never  abide  under  it  again ;  and  also  seeing  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  lonesomeness,  some  careful  and  adroit  female 
hand  would  be  desirable  in  his  establishment,  to  order  and 
direct  things  of  which  his  own  occupations  and  thoughts 
left  him  no  knowledge,  and  little  leisure  to  attend  to ;  con- 
sidering these  two  heads  of  the  discourse,  and  farther  add. 
ingj  thereunto,  the  reflection  that,  in  the  short-sighted 
notions  of  the  world,  he  might  be  bound  to  make  some 
satisfaction  for  a  seeming  error; — under  all  these  circum- 
stances, he  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  Lucy  Peat  per- 
mission to  accompany  him  home  merely  in  the  capacity  of 
his  housekeeper,  or  managing  servant;  guaranteeing  to 
have  her  carefully  attended  in  her  need;  and  also  pro-* 
mising,  either  to  pay  the  parish  for  the  burden  she  had 
already  put  upon  it^  or  to  remove  the  child  unto  his  owii 
home  also. 

Lord  Lintem,  after  conferring  with  the  overseer, 
assented  to  this  settlenient  of  the  case  for  the  present :  and 
Lucy  Peat  and  Mr.  Boakes  left  the  magisterial  chamber, 
to  face  a  scandalised  crowd  (none  of  whom  visited  Mr. 
Boakes's  chapel)  in  waiting  for  them,  a  little  distance  front 
Lord  Lintem's  abode.  Honest  women,  old  and  youngs 
composed  that  crowd  ;  children  of  both  sexes  followed  its 
skirts;  over  whose  heads^  to  one  side^  peeped  Sam  Geeson, 
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grinning  amain ;  to  the  other^  Maa'r  Fox^  also  grinmng, 
after  his  own  fashion^  and  in  his  own  meaning :  he  had 
just  exchanged  sly  greetings  with  a  certain  fresh-faced 
maiden^  whom  he  and  Michael  Mutford  once  met  on  ihe 
road ;  and^  to  conclude^  the  principal  detachment  of  diis 
army  of  abomination  was  headed  by  the  Missis  Alice  French, 
who  had  served  as  a  study  to  Mutford^  in  the  committee- 
room  ;  who  would  not  be  called  ^'  dame ; "  and  who  so 
rigorously  insisted  on  the  shilling  a  week  ^'  to  help  pay  her 
rent." 

Lord  Lintem  and  the  overseer  remained  some  time  con- 
ferring together :  after  which^  the  king  of  paridi  vagranti^ 
parish  paupers^  and  parish  sinners,  repaired  to  the  obscure 
lodgings  of  llie  Mutfords.  There  he  learned  that,  alter 
giving  orders  to  an  undertaker  about  his  father  s  funeral, 
Michael  Mutford,  with  his  sister,  had  gone,  no  one  knew 
whither.  He  returned  to  Lord  Lintern.  He  was  again 
despatched  to  make  enquiries.     They  proved  fruitless. 

The  old  magistrate  was  observed,  by  all  his  servants,  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  ensuing  evening, 
in  unusually  bad  spirits :  at  least,  in  ill-humour,  or  bad 
temper,  of  a  novel  kind.  They  also  noticed  that  he  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  his  son  George,  to  the  Continent,  after 
having  spen(  a  long  time  writing  it. 

The  next  evening  they  saw  him,  with  surprise,  issue 
foftih  alone,  studiously  muffled  up.  One  of  them  watched 
him,  and  tracked  him.  Lord  Lintem  was  seen  to  mingle 
with  the  few  who  foUowed  the  corpse  of  Mutford's  fether 
to  the  grave.  And  Mutford  himself  did  not  know,  could 
not  guess,  that  a  message  delivered  to  him,  after  ^  in* 
terment,  to  the  purport  that  a  gentleman  requested  to  speak 
with  him,  at  the  other  side  of  the  church  yard «- and  fttna 
which  message  he  flew  away  as  if  it  had  announced  his 
destruction — Mutford  did  not,  could  not  imagine  that  it 
was  Lord  Lintem  who  had  sent  it. 

The  unloved  and  lonely  despot-father  walked  home 
slowly,  thoughtfully ;  and,  periiaps  for  one  of  the  first 
times  in  his  life,  not  fully  possessed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  power  which  place  and  money  give  of  moving 
eveata  and  persons,  can  of  itself  confer  happnieBs  on  its 
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possessor.  Considering  how  often  and  how  iarhitrarily  he 
had  used  that  power^  this  reflection^  it  is  admitted^  savoured 
more  of  selfishness  than  of  high-mindedness — of  regret  on 
his  own  account^  than  for  others  who  had  suffered^  at  least 
equally  with  him^  in  consequence  of  his  mistake.  —  No 
matter.  Taking  the  nature  he  hears^  in  common  with  us, 
as  it  is^  in  reality^  even  the  discovery  now  ascribed  to  him 
may  he  said  to  be  a  first  and  not  an  inconsiderable  stc^ 
towards  his  becoming  a  new  man.  He  arrived  at  his  mag* 
Dtficent  mansion^  not  thinking  as  much  of  the  infallibility 
of  his  own  opinions^  or^  Indeed,  of  himself,  as  hitherto  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  And  here  may  we  not 
pronounce  him  to  be  a  second  step  on  the  road  to  a  change 
of  character  } 

His  parish  rector,  the  good  and  the  treble-chinned  (i( 
that  is  possible)  Doctor  Bailey,  awaited  him  in  the  library. 
The  excellent  ecclesiastic  sat  and  talked  some  time :  it  is 
not  said  in  expectation  of  the  not  umtsual  hint  to  adjourn 
to  the  parlour,  where  a  sideboard  was  generally  well  laid 
out,  in  the  evenings,  with  suggestions  to  sapper.  But 
Lord  Lintem  showed  no  symptom  of  stirring  out  of  his 
magisterial  arm..ch8ir,  and  moreover  seemed  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  profound  gossdp  of  his  worthy  visiter :  and, 
at  length.  Doctor  Bailey  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  just 
then  recollected  that  he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  for  Lord 
Lintem. 

"  From  whom?"  demanded  his  lordship,  admitti|ig 
some  interest. 

About  two  months  ago,  the  doctor  answered,  a  person 
who  had  covae,  in  an  ill  state  of  heslfh,  to  settle  in  the 
parish,  sent  for  him,  gave  him  the  letter  in  question,  and 
requested  him  to  take  cha1:ge  of  it. 

'^  And  why  had  it  been  held  back  two  months?" 

^'  At  the  instance  of  the  writer  of  it,  who  wished  it  to 
be  delivered,  according  to  its  direction,  only  in  case  of  his 
death." 

'*  And  he  is  dead,  then  ?  "  demanded  hoftA  Lintern. 

^^  He  was  interred  this  evening,"  the  doctor  answered; 
indy  having  handed  the  letter  to  his  admired  neighbour 
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«nd  friend^  bowed,  smikd^  and  took,  altogeiher, «  polite 
and  gracious  leave. 

Lord  Lintem  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : — 

^'  It  is  only  wi^in  the  last  week  that,  by  mere  chance^ 
I  have  discoyered  how  nearly  related  to  me  the  Earl  Lin- 
tem is.  Had  I  known  the  fact  before,  I  would  not  have 
presumed  to  end  my  days  within  reach  of  his  obsenratioo. 
But  that  is  not  the  reason  why  I  now  write  to  you.  Thk 
is  the  reason. 

"  By  the  help  of  law,  lawyers,  and  money,  you  bare 
succeeded  in  withholding  from  me  my  right.  I  will  not 
affirm  that  you  belieye  the  right  is  on  my  side.  On  the 
contrary,  however  I  may  arraign  your  character  and  dis- 
positions in  other  respects,  I  am  sure  that  if  your  self- 
opinion  and  love  of  predominance  allowed  you  to  judge  of 
facts  as  they  stand,  I  should  have  had  my  own  at  your 
hands.  However,  your  perseverance  against  me  has  b^- 
gared  me  and  my  son,  and  daughter,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
is  killing  me  at  last.  When  you  get  ibis  letter,  it  wiU 
have  done  so.  And,  as  you  read  it,  suppose  me  addressing 
you  from  the  grave  while  I  add  what  follows. 

"  Although  you  are  successful,  I  am  wronged,  and  I 
shall  die  wronged.  After  my  death  my  children  will  live 
wronged.  Half  of  your  present  possessions  has  been  mine 
since  my  birth,  and  it  will  be  theirs,  when  I  die,  during 
their  lives.  Mine  and  theirs,  in  truth  and  right,  though 
enjoyed  by  you  and  yours ;  so  judge  me,  God,  as  my 
assertion  is  true  or  false!  I  am  a  Christian,  you  know,  and 
I  ask  my  future  lot  to  be  dealt  out  to  me  on  that  judgment. 

'^  Your  witness  of  the  private  marriage  ?  He  was  a 
peijurer.  Your  entry  in  the  parish  register?  It  waa 
forged,  either  by  him  or  by  some  one  else  in  his  interests 
or  in  yours.  Direct  proof  of  these  two  facts  I  cannot 
,  give ;  that  is  to  say,  I  cannot  bring  evidence  of  the 
witness's  mind,  nor  yet  of  the  act  of  forgery:  but  I 
know, -~  I  know  that  both  were  what  I  now  call  them.  I 
know  it  as  clearly  as  a  man  could  know  a  falsehood  told 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  actions  at  any  given  time  and 
place  where  he  was  not ;  and,  I  repeat,  to  peijury  and 
forgery  I  and  mine  are  victims. 
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*'  But  now^  do  not  for  the  yery  last  time  misconceiTe 
me.  Again  recurring  to  the  make  and  material  of  yoitt* 
character  (though  you  and  I  have  never  been  good  friends 
together),  1  pronounce  my  conviction  that  you  are  no 
party  to  the  double  fraud.  I  pronounce  my  conviction  that, 
even  after  its  occurrence,  the  author  or  authors  of  it  never 
communicated  it  to  you.  For,  if  they  had,  I  am  equally 
sure  you  would  not  have  kept  possession,  to  the  ruin  of 
me  and  my  boy  and  my  girl,  of  the  property  >7hich  it  alone, 
under  sanction  of  the  sapient  and  baffled  law,  has  conferred 
on  you.  In  haughty  indignation,  if  in  no  other  spirit,  you 
•would  long  since  have  divested  yourself  of  your  borrowed 
.trappings.  Even  your  hate  of  us, —  (if,  beforehand,  it  did 
not  vary  from  what  it  has  been),  your  hate  of  us,  your 
scornful  hate,  would  contemn  snch  a  triumph.  To  trample 
lis  down  at  the  voice  of  judge,  jury,  eloquent  and  pathetic 
advocates,  an  applauding  court,  newspaper  paragraphs,  and 
a  sympathising  world, — to  do  so,  able  to  assure  your  own 
breast  that,— > no  matter  how  literally  and  rigorously -»- 
.you  had  the  moral  as  well  as  legal  right  —  that  triumph  I 
can  understand  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  most  dear  to  you. 
But  the  other  !  —  No,  I  will  not,  I  never  did  believe  you 
capable  of  it.  Your  witness,  I  repeat,  your  hoary-headed 
witness,  coined  a  story,  for  which,  imposing  it  on  you  as 
truth,  he  knew  he  would  receive  a  great  reward ;  and  his 
hand,  or  hands  procured  by  him,  or  other  hands  set  to 
work  by  other  heads,  chiming  in  with  his  speculative 
villany,  forged, — and  most  cleverly  forged,  I  admit — the 
entry  in  the  parish  register. 

'^  Farewell  1  While  I  am  rotting  in  my  obscure  grave, 
I  ask  you  only  to  give  this  letter  a  patient  perusal.  One 
last  word  I  have  to  say.  My  principles  and  feelings, 
religious  and  innate,  urge  me  to  say  it :  I  shall  die  in  no 
hatred  of  you.  This  moment  I  bear  you  none.  Your  ill« 
will  towards  me,  I  forgive :  I  can  easily  do  so,  because  it 
has  no  grounds  to  rest  on ;  because  it  never  has  had.  In 
asserting,  according  to  the  prescribed  and  every,  day  forms, 
my  own  and  my  children's  rights,  I  have  not,  from  the 
banning,  done  so  in  hostility  to  you.  You  resented  my 
endeavours  in  hostility,  —  in  personal,  bitter,  devouring 


hostility :  that  was  tlie  great  mistake^  whicsh  has  indeed 
placed  your  foot  upon  the  ashes  of 

*'  Robert  Mutford." 

Habitual  incredulity  to  any  thing  that  he  wouid  not  have 
90,  and  long-indulged^  and  almost  always  successful  impfr* 
liousness,  at  first  enabled  Lord  Lintem  to  cast  this  letter 
from  him,  contemptuously,  and  assure  himself  it  was  a 
lying  document.  He  rose  hastily,  and  paced  the  room, 
frowning,  and  scoffing  almost.  He  sat  down  again.  The 
letter  lay  at  his  feet,  open,  and  the  name  of  "  Robert 
Mutford,"  —  of  him  who  no  longer  had  a  name, — re- 
attracted  his  eye,  and  he  grew  calmer  and  more  thoughtftiL 
Untaught,  unwilled,  the  character  of  the  nan  who  oaoe 
bore  that  name,  stood  before  his  mind,  and  diallenged  in^ 
yestigation.  Lord  Lintem  could  not  help  feeling  duit, 
during  all  their  contests  togedier,  straightforwardness  had 
invariably  distinguished  the  actions  of  his  half-brother. 
The  possibility  of  his  posthumous  assertions  being  true 
now  stirred  in  his  breast,  and  he  grew  more  thou^tful. 
He  took  up  the  letter,  b^an  to  read  it  again,  and  at  the 
words,  "  suppose  me  addressing  you  from  the  grave," 
possibility  became  strong  probability,  and  a  slight  shock  of 
alarm  passed  tiirough  his  mind  and  heart,  —  nay,  he  was 
aware  of  it,  passing  through  his  frame. 

He  continued  his  reperusal.  He  paused  intently  on  the 
sentences, — *^  So  judge  me  God,  as  my  assertion  is  true 
or  false!  I  am  a  Christian,  you  know,  and  I  ask  my 
future  lot  to  be  dealt  out  to  me  on  that  judgment." 
Arguing,  not  by  his  own  convictions  and  feelings,  but  by 
what  he  indeed  knew  to  have  been  those  of  the  writer. 
Lord  Lintem  now  almost  yielded  to  certainty :  and  upon 
that,  a  sudden  rushing-in  <if  difEerent  recollections,  aU 
mixed  together,  produced,  in  his  still  badly  balanced  mind, 
an  explosion  of  impatience,  which  for  some  moments  scat* 
tered  every  reasoning  power  before  it. 

''  If  the  letter  spoke  truth,  here  was  Augustus's  story 
of  the  dying  declarations  of  the  witness  proved  true  !  and» 
at  least  for  repeating  those  declarations,  his  elder  son  was 
not  a  lunatic  !  — had  not  merited  to  have  been  treated  aa 


such  I  And  yet^  hiu  father  stood  accountable  to  the  world 
for  having  so  treated  him  !  Curses  confound  the  man  who 
had  pronounced  on  the  boy's  state  of  mind !  £temal 
curses  !  Could  not  the  blockhead,  or  else  the  knave  (he 
was  one  or  the  other)  be  punished  for  signing  the 
certificate  ?  " 

From  the  earnestness  with  which  LofA,  Lintem  thus 
strove  to  place  all  the  blame  on  another,  it  was  evident  he 
felt  something  like  remorse  on  his  own  account. 

"  Again,  if  the  letter  were  true  ! "  the  despotic  old  man 
stamped,  and  clenched  his  teeth  and  his  hands  at  the  con- 
viction which  now  arose  —  "  he  had  been  enjoying  the 
fortune  of  another !  he  had  been  drawing  place,  and  power, 
^  and  luxury  from  it !  and  that  other,  his  detested  enemy  I  *' 
he  imprecated  fearfully  in  a  loud  voice,  yielding  to  all  his 
loi^-cherished  hurry  of  temperament,  which,  as  it  had 
often  overmastered  others,  now  overpowered  himself. 

A  third  time  he  snatched  at  the  letter,  and  went  on  with 
it  Its  general  tone,  and  some  of  its  remaining  sentences, 
gradually  stole  new  thoughts  and  feelings  over  him.  First, 
his  pride  and  vanity  were  soothed  by  the  downright  dis- 
belief of  the  writer,  that  he  could  have  acted  fraudulently. 
From  a  declared  enemy,  that,  at  least,  was  gratifying. 
Declared  enemy  ?  he  unconsciously  asked  himself ;  and  he 
continued  to  make  out  a  case  against  his  own  propositi(». 
Bobert  Mutford  had  never  declared  that  he  was  so.  Now, 
in  his  letter,  written  on  the  crumbling  verge  of  the  grave, 
he  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  never  borne 
hatred :  and  if  any  assertion  of  the  letter  were  true,  so  must 
be  every  other.  Lord  Lintem  leaned  his  cheek  upon  his 
hand,  and  pondered,  till  his  soul  was  sad,  and  bitter,  and  dark 
within  him.  The  picture  of  a  man  ruined  and  killed  by  his 
agency,  or  partly  by  his  agency,  professing  good-will  and 
foigiveness  towards  him  in  Ids  dying  moments,  arose 
before  his  thoughts,  and  tamed  him.  Presently,  as  if  he 
had  been  regarding  the  picture  in  a  magic  mirror,  two 
other  figures  began  faintly  to  appear  ;  those  of  the  son  and 
the  daughter  of  his  dead  half-brother :  and  he  shrank^ 
conscience-stricken,  from  the  desperate  scowl  of  Michael 
Mutford,  as  he  pointed  to  Bessy,  kneeling  m  the  agonies 
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of  shame  and  fear  at  hia  feet.  And  yet  another  figure 
finally  broke  through  the  shadows  behind^  —  that  of  her 
youthful  destroyer^  bending  towards  the  miserable  brother 
and  sister^  with  a  cold^  faint  leer  of  derision ;  of  successful^ 
premeditated  villany  !  and^  mixed  with  his  ever-ready 
impatience^  Lord  Lintem  felt  indignant  anguish  that  his 
wm,  and  his  favoured  son^  should  have  wilfully  ])erpetuated 
in  his  succeeding  generation  the  wrongs  which  he  himself 
had  but  unconsciously  heaped  upon  Robert  Mutford. 

And  —  Augustus^  i^ain !  Augustus^  sitting  that  mo- 
ment, in  his  temporary  mad.house^  with  no  society  but 
the  viUage  surgeon  and  his  keepers  !  It  was  all  one  sub. 
ject.  He^  and  the  Mutfords^  and  his  daughter  EUen^  too^ 
now  banished  for  months  to  live^  as  she  might,  under  the 
domestic  tyranny  of  her  disappointed  maiden  aunt,  in 
Wales !  She,  as  well  as  Augustus,  and  every  one  else,  had 
suffered  wrongfully,  if- —  if 

Lord  Lintem  drew  his  desk  dose  to  him,  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  law.  agent  in  London  :  — 

Sir, 
Particular  circumstances  have  lately  led  me  to  think 
that  the  entry  in  the  parish  register,  which  chiefly  gained 
us  the  last  decisive  verdict  at  our  trial  at  bar,  is  a  foi^ery^ 
and  I  commission  you  to  have  it  reinvestigated  with  the 
utmost  possible  attention  and  severity,  in  the  direct  view 
of  enabling  me  to  divest  myself  of  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty it  has  conferred  upon  me,  if,  indeed,  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  what  I  strongly  suspect  it  is.  Your  answer  will 
be  anxiously  expected  by,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lin  TERN. 

Having  sealed  this  note,  and  committed  it  to  the  hand» 
of  a  servant  for  transmission  to  the  post.  Lord  Lintem 
retired  to  his  bedchamber,  avoiding,  contrary  to  his  inva- 
riable custom,  the  temptations  of  the  sideboard  in  the  eat* 
ing-room,  and  substituting  for, — perhaps — a  bottle  of 
champagne,  of  white  hermitage,  or  even  stout  sherry,  t 
glass  of  pure  water. 
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Scarce  aware  of  the  act^  before  lying  down  to  sleep^  he 
drew  aside  one  of  the  window-curtains^  and  looked  towards 
the  old-fashioned  green-house^  which  had  been  converted- 
into  a  legalised  prison  for  his  elder  son*  Light  shone 
through  the  little  iron.barred  window  of  the  room  where^  as 
he  knew^  Augustus  sat^  readings  writing,  or  silently  or  pen- 
sively braving  his  lot:  ^^ though,"  his  father  continued 
thinking,  '^not  furiously,  of  late,  they  tell  me;  nor,  in- 
deed, since  his  recapture  in  town,  now  upwards  of  four 
months  ago ;  and  I  can  observe,  myself,  that,  in  his  daily 
walks  out  with  his  keepers,  his  face,  step,  manner,  and 
whole  expression  are  altered  for  the  better.  And  why  —  sup. 
posing  my  wretched  boy  not  a  lunatic,  and  only  influenced  by 
the  changes  of  his  horrible  malady — why  more  tranquil 
and  rational  now,  than  he  has  been  in  the  early  stages  of 
coercion? — The  village  Esculapius  speaks  of  his  always 
poring  over  good  books,  commanded,  in  chief,  by  a  Bible 
-— pho!" — and  with  his  habitual  sneer  at  every  thing  he 
vould  not  credit,  Xord  Lintern  tried  to  dispose  himself  to 
rest  for  the  night ;  but  a  heavy  sigh  soon  followed  his 
sneer ;  nor  was  it  quite  unconnected  with  the  subject  of 
that  very  sneer. 

His  sleep  was  unsound.  Many  hours  of  the  night  he 
spent  awake ;  and  the  intervals  of  comparative  rest  were 
filled  with  dreams  of  such  a  character  as  had  never  haunted 
him  before :  afflicting,  touching,  softening  dreams,  made 
up  of  their  own  wayward  reassodations  of  the  events 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  day.  He  awoke,  a  more 
reflective  and  less  audaciously  proud  man.  And  his  first 
waking  reflections  turned  to  Augustus  and  his  books ;  and 
he  did  not  now  sneer,  but  sighed  agslin. — ^'  A  second  time 
supposing  him  not  mad,  can  such  studies  change  the  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  nature  I  know  he  once  was  a  slave  to?" 
—  asked  Lord  Lintern: — *^  ilobert  Mutford,  too?  what 
can  have  conferred  upon  him  the  unaffected  power  of  writ- 
ing to  me,  in  sincerity,  such  a  letter  as  he  has  written  ?— - 

He  also  talks  of tut,  tut:" — the  old  man,  who  had 

really  never  investigated  one  side  or  other  of  the  question 
upon  which  his  thoughts  now  ran,  but,  through  youth,  man- 
hood, and  age,  had  contented  himself,  at  second  hand,  with 
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llMories  which  best  suited  thenncurbed  indulgence  of  his  tem« 
peranddispositioiis,  still  disdained  to  believe  tfaatothersooidd 
be  benefited  by  diiGErent  theories.  And  yet^  as  he  descended 
to  breakfast,  he  internally  called  it  very  strange  that  his 
mind  should  suddenly  sommon  up  the  person  of  Mr.  Snow, 
widi  his  benevolent  and  luminous  smile,  his  at  least  soft 
and  soothing  voice,  words,  and  manner,  and  his  zealous, 
though  not  ostentatious  doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  one  an- 
other in  the  names  of  charity  and  of  love. 

Two  letters  awuted  him  on  his  breakfast-table.  The 
fint  he  Uxk  and  opened  was  from  his  eldest  daughter.  He 
shook  in  every  limb  as  he  read  it.  It  gave,  with  moderated 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  mortification,  an  account  of  the 
elopement  to  the  Continent  of  his  second  daughter,  in  com- 
pany with  the  husband  of  the  lady  under  whose  roof  both 
his  daughters  were  staying.  It  commented  on  the  unfed- 
ing  and  ungrateful  step,  as  one  taken  in  the  view  of  mere 
self-gratification,  widiout  any  anxiety  for  the  inconvenience 
it  might  throwin  the  way  of  the  writer,  at  least  for  some  time, 
with  respect  to  her  own  establishment  in  the  world.  And 
a  postscript  added,  that  although  Lord  Lintem  had  on 
former  occasions  objected  to  the  addresses  with  which  a  certain 
younger  son  had  honoured  his  eldest  daughter,  it  might  not 
now,  that  is,  under  the  present  unexpected  circumstances, 
seem  inexpedient  to  reconsider  the  subject,  particularly  as 
the  gentleman  continued  attentive,  and  professed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  fortune  already  at  the  fair  writer's  dis- 
posal, by  virtue  of  her  mother's  will,  even  though  Lord 
Lintem  might  still  object,  and  think  fit  to  leave  his  daugh- 
ter otherwise  unprovided  for.  In  fact,  to  spare  herself  ike 
excessive  pain  of  a  renewed  refusal  from  her  dear  and  ho., 
noured  father.  Lady  Georgina  Allen  wrote  the  present  letter, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  morning  when  she  was  to  become  a 
wife — with  the  aid  of  a  special  licence. 

The  second  letter  was  from  a  gentleman  of  whom  Lmrd 
Lintem  had  heard,  though  they  were  personally  unac- 
quainted.    It  bore  the  Paris  post-mark,  and  ran  thus :— • 

My  Lord, 
I  am  gready  grieved  to  be  compelled  to  address  you  on 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  but  my  prospects  in  life,  if  not 
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my  exisUnce  along  with  them^  are  at  stake.  At  play^  h^K, 
I  have  lost  nearly  every  shilling  I  possess  in  the  world>  and 
not  lost  it  fairly.  Improper  practices  have  heen  detected 
on  the  part  of  certain  persons  against  whom  I  played  ;  the 
pc^ce  are  in  possession  of  the  proofs  in  my  favour.  I  do. 
not  wish  to  proceed  to  the  extremities  of  open  exposure  if 
possihle ;  I  ask  only  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  may^ 
refund^  and  all  shall  he  passed  over.  Among  them^  I  am 
pained  to  mention  your  younger  son^  the  Hon.  Geocge 
Allen^  and  I  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  your  timely  re-. 
monsU'ance  with  him  may  protect  the  name  of  Lord  Linttrn 
from  any  shade  that  otherwise  may  he  cast  upon  it.  If» 
has  left  Paris^  and,  it  is  thought^  is  in  England  hy  this 
time.  Of  course  you  will  have  a  speedy  opportunity  o£ 
conferring  with  him.  I  await  the  honour  of  your  LoogU 
ship's  reply,  and  am^  &c 

The  efiect  of  hoth  these  letters  upon  such  a  mind  as  Lord 
Lintern's  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  great ;  in  his  pie. 
sent  situation  it  was  something  terrific.  Previously  humi^ 
liated  he  had  been,  and  had  half  owned  himself  to.be,  in  con- 
sequence of  mistakes  committed ;  and  he  had  made  the 
partial  acknowledgment  without  much  difficulty,  balanced 
as  it  was  by  vanity  flattered,  and  pride  and  haughtiness 
aroused  into  a  determination  to  correct  his  false  steps.  His 
greatest  error,  too,  had  consisted  in  believing  himself 
hated  by  persons  who  did  not  hate  him  ;  who,  at  the  least, 
would  have  borne  him  good- will,  and  acted  fairly  and  justly 
by  him,  had  he  allowed  them  the  opportunities.  The  new 
cases  before  him  wore  a  very  different  aspect.  He  had  mis« 
taken  again,  but  in  a  way  insuperably  mortifying  to  hia 
notions  of  his  own  infallible  judgment  of  persons  and  cha- 
racters. He  had  mistaken  indifference,  eked  out  by  self- 
interest,  for  sincere  attachment ;  he  believed  himself  loved 
where  he  must  have  been  despised.  He  had  mistaken 
accomplished  suavity  and  mannered  decorum  in  his  two 
eider  daughters,  and  new-fangled  stoHdity,  if  nothing  else, 
in  his  son  George,  for  good  and  pure  principles^  and  a  fixed 
sense  of  honour.  And  upon  these  mistakes  he  had  built 
up,  high  and  imposingly,  to  his  own  mind,  triumph  in  his 
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seemingly  successM  direction  of  their  spirits,  much  of  pre- 
sent 4clat  reflected  from  them,  towerings  of  ambition  for 
the  future,  extension  and  perpetuation  of  rank,  reputation^ 
name.  Aiid  where  now  was  the  all  he  had  so  built  up  ? 
Almost  fiendish  tears  filled  the  old  man's  eyes,  as,  tearing 
&e  letters  in  atoms,  he  ground  them  under  his  heel,  and 
asked  them  to  tell — *^  where !" 

Unqualified  detestation  of  liis  family  took  possession  of 
him.  And  at  first  the  friends  for  whom  the  reader  is  in- 
terested were  included  in  Lord  Lintern's  anathema. 

His  late  slight  change  of  feeling  towards  them  flitted 
away,  and  they  reappeared  to  his  distempered  mental  re- 
gards in  all  their  former  provocations  to}iatred  and  hostility. 
No  —  he  would  not  be  duped  into  trusting  in  a  sin^ 
human  being.  Every  creature  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected^ directly  or  indirectly,  plotted  against  him.  Robert 
Mutford's  posthumous  letter  was  again  false:  a  mere 
danting,  hypocritical,  and  well-conned  appeal  to  his  credu- 
lity :  a  last  efibrt  for  revenge  ;  revenge  beyond  the  grave. 
He  would  instantly  countermand  the  instructions  he  had 
yesterday  written  to  his  solicitor.  '*  Ay,"  he  cried  aloud^ 
his  passion  making  him  momentarily  even  a  worse  man  than 
he  has  yet  appeared  to  us  to  be  — ^'  Ay,  were  the  lie  a  truth 

—  were  that  possible  —  'tis  for  them  to  show  it  —  'tis  for 
them  to  reinvestigate  and  scrutinise,  and  pay  money  for 
the  purpose,  now  —  yes  —  money,  money  for  the  purpose 

—  so,  let  them,  —  now  !  " 

^<  Now  ?"  asked  something  in  his  heart,  in  spite  of  him; 
"  and  why  now,  that  is,  to.day,  if  not  yesterday  ?  — it 
is  not  they  who  have  stabbed  at  me  since;  it  is  not  they 
•Y—  oh  God !  if  God  there  be  that  hears  me  —  it  is  not 
they  who  have  made  me  the  most  wronged,  outraged,  and 
deserted  and  lonely  man  upon  the  face  of  the  hateful 
earth,  this  morning  !*'  A  tear,  but,  in  a  degree,  ^  soften- 
ing one,  found  its  way  as  he  dashed  down  his  face  upon 
his  out.spread  hands,  and  his  mind  ran  on  in  new  asso- 
ciations. '^  Emily,  Emily !"  his  wife's  name,  who  had 
died  giving  birth  to  his  youngest  daughter  and  youngest 
child ;  "  if  you  were  alive  now,  would  you  too  deceive, 
despise,  and  abandon  me  f     Can  you,  can  you  attend  to 


ttif  wretclied  words,  Emily  ?— Emily,  my  youth's  frientf, 
who,  till  your  last  hreath,  I  helieve  and  hope  —  no,  no, 
1  fdlly  believe  it  —  never  did  me  wrong,  never  gave  me 
a  moment's  pain  ?  —  Emily  —  you,  who,  if  you  had  but 
lived,  could  have  saved  me,  I  do  think,  from  my  since- 
acquired  dislike  of  mankind  ?  —  you,  for  whose  gentle 
sake  I  once  was  gentle?  And  oh,  perhaps  you  could 
have  saved  others,  too,  for  me,  and  me  from  them  I  Our 
miserable  children,  Emily,  perhaps,  under  your  hand, 
they  would  not  be  what  they  are !  Perhaps  it  is  I  who 
have  taught  them  haughtiness,  and  coldness,  and  hardness 
of  heart !  —  Emily,  Emily,  can  you  hear  me  ?  Do  you, 
in  some  modification  of  being,  still  exist  to  do  so  ?  You 
often  told  me,  when  I  only  laughed  at  your  preaching, 
that  there  is  an  after-life,  and  that,  if  you  should  pass 
into  it  before  me,  you  would,  from  its  bourne,  ever  keep 
your  mild  eyes  fixed  upon  me  here  on  earth ;  and  have 
your  words  proved  true  ?  and — I  ask  it  again  and  again  — 
do  you  now  hear  my  question  ?  —  would  you  also  forsake 
me,  if  you  were  still  alive,  in  this  detested  life  ?" 

Lord  Lin  tern  arose  from  the  table  where  his  face  had 
lain  on  his  hands,  walked  slowly  to  a  desk,  unlocked  it, 
took  out  a  written  paper,  and  read  it  aloud,  but  in  a  weak 
and  sometimes  faltering  voice.  It  was  a  prayer  for  her 
dhilcbren  and  for  him,  which  the  good  wife  he  had  just 
invoked,  had  secretly  composed  and  committed  to  writing, 
ft  fow  hours  before  her  death,  and  he  had  found  it  in  her 
hand,  after  she  had  breathed  her  last  mortal  breath  — 
the  hand  extended  to  him  for  a  long  farewell.  The  prayer 
was  the  prayer  of  a  pure.minded,  wise,  and  Christian 
woman;  and  in  an  affecting  strain  of  simplicity,  it  besought' 
God  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  her  beloved  husband,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  believe,  with  a  full  conviction,  and  so 
be  qualified  for  bringing  up  the  young  children,  whom'  she 
then  left  motherless  to  his  care. 

Seriously,  most  seriously.  Lord  Lintem  read  the  little' 
document  over  and  over  again.  If  it  produced  no  belief, 
(and  we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  have  done  so,)  it 
awakened  the  next  most  desirable  sentiment  —  a  wish  to 
believe.    He  arose  to  replace  it  where  he  had  found  it — *' 
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in  his  deoeased  wife's  Bible.  He  saw  her  name^  written 
by  her  own  hand^  in  the  title-page.  He  tamed  over  the 
leaves  in  an  absent  manner,  and  many  of  her  marks  and 
annotations  appeared  in  the  margin  of  the  volume.  He 
held  it  open,  and  involuntarily  began  reading  the  Sermon 
ou  the  Mount.  He  continued  till  he  had  ended  it,  his 
mind  gradually  becoming  attentive  and  absorbed.  Re- 
peating to  himself  —  ^^beautifur* — more  than  once,  he 
put  up  the  Uttle  manuscript  and  the  book,  and  sat  down 
thoughtfully. 

His  mind  became  filled  with  a  thousand  imperfect  re- 
solves, wishes,  and  speculations.  Again,  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  suppose  him  convinced  on  the  great  abstract 
question ;  and  yet,  again,  he  felt  an  increased  yearning  to 
be  so.  '*  Delusion  or  not,"  he  said,  ^'  I  will  try  to  gain 
it"  But  other  more  vivid  subjects  agitated  him.  Robert 
Mutford*s  letter,. his  son  Michael,  his  daughter  —  little 
Bessy;  Augustus,  his  own  son;  Ellen,  his  own  daughter; 
could  they,  or  any  of  them,  be  brought  to  care  for  him 
yet?  That  is,  supposing,  a  second  time,  that  they  too  had 
not  all  wronged  him,  and  planned  against  his  honour, 
peace,  and  happiness. 

Very  soon  afterwards  he  was  walking  towards  the  sea-, 
coast  village.  At  the  house  of  the  overseer,  there  he- 
paused,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  White  if  any  intelligence 
of  the  destination  and  lot  of  the  young  Mutfords  had 
resulted  from  late  enquiries.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he  continued  his  way,  scarcely  intending  it,  to 
the  parish  church.  It  was  Sunday.  He  looked  at  lus 
watch  to  ascertain  if  it  was  church  hour,  saw  that  it  was, 
and  entered  the  lonely  churchyard. 
,  But  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  pass  into  the  church 
itself.  A  vague  inclination  took  hold  of  him  to  observe, 
stealthily,  the  sight  of  Robert  Mutford's  grave,  in  order 
to  determine  —  should  circumstances  permit  him  —  or, 
as  he  explained  it  to  himself,  call  upon  him  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the  remains  of.  his 
half-brother.  From  a  remote  spot  his  eye  rested  on  the 
yet  fresh-earthed  grave.  "  And  was  he  not  my  enemy 
indeed,  who  now  rests  in  that  obscure  nook  }"    This  ques- 
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tion  started  a  train  of  serious  and  saddened  reflection^  and 
for  some  time  he  stood  still  where  he  was. 

The  organ^  accompanied  hy  almost  a  shout  •—  though 
a  harmonious  one  —  of  youngs  shrilly  clear  voices^  sud- 
denly hurst  forth  in  the  church.  The  emaciated  old  man 
—  the  so  long  emaciated  in  mind  and  hearty  as  well  as 
body  —  thrilled^  as  if  he  were  a  hoy,  filled  in  every  vein 
with  fresh  and  rushing  hlood.  His  eye  turned  to  the  open 
door;  then,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  or  afraid  of  his  half- 
formed  intention,  glanced  round  the  churchyard.  No  one 
observed  him.  He  walked  to  the  porch,  entered  it,  and, 
trithout  being  seen  from  within,  stood  where  he  could  hear 
whatever  was  hymned  or  said. 

'  The  organ  and  the  young  village  choir  ceased.  There 
was  a  pause,  only  disturbed  by  the  slight  noise  of  persons' 
adjusting  themselves  in  their  seats,  as  if  making  prepara- 
tions to  be  unusually  attentive.  Presently  a  man's  voice, 
full,  soft,  and  most  impressive,  sounded  through  the  hushed 
assembly.  Lord  Lintem  thought  he  should  know  that 
voice;  and  yielding  to  curiosity  if  to  no  better  impulse, 
he  stepped  noiselessly  from  the  porch  into  the  nearest 
vacant  seat,  and  looked  towards  the  pulpit.  He  had  con- 
jectured aright.  It  was  Mr.  Snow  who  began  to  preach  ; 
the  good  Dr.  Bailey  often  yielded  to  his  request  to  do  so^ 
during  his  occasional  visits  from  town  to  the  sea-side. 

Lord  Lintem  feU  that  he  fdt  glad  of  this  occurrence. 
He  listened  without  any  imperious  predetermination  to 
sneer.  The  sermon  was  a  difiusive  illustration  of  a  doc- 
trine hinted  at  by  the  preacher  during  his  peace-making 
visit  to  the  old  nobleman's  mansion,  and  which,  at  the' 
time,  his  lordship  called  drivelling,  at  the  least,  since  the 
irresistible  personal  impression  of  Mr.  Show  scarce  allowed 
him  to  call  it  hypocritical  cant  Upon  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  even  visit  it  with  his  former  definition. 
He  said  to  himself,  that  if  it  could  stand  good  in  the  ge- 
neral breast,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  man,  if  it  were 
true,  it  was  magnificent.     But  he  denied  its  truth.     His 

system  of  metaphysics  denied  it:  his, and  that  of  Mr.  -^ ^ 

the  very  last  new  writer  on  the  portion  of  man's  indentity 
which  is  not  absolutely  material.     No !  beautiful^  bewitch<« 
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ilig  as  it  fl^emed^  it  could  not  be.     This  he 

saying,  at  almost  every  pause  the  preacher  made;  «intil> 

towards  the  end  of  the  serraon,  he  surprised  himself  with 

this  sudden  doubt;  —  "  Yet^  in  Mr. 's  system  and 

mine,  there  is  certainly  not  a  word  about  heart,  or  about 
irhatever  it  is  to  which  all  mankind,  from  constant  and 
long  experience  and  obeervatioii  of  themsdves,  have  agreed 
to  give  that  name:  and  ia  this  system  there  i9  —  though, 
indeed,  the  popular  word  I  have  used  before  does  not  find 
a  place  in  it  ^ther :  let  me  try  and  make  it  out  more  dis- 
tlncdy  ;  'tis  certainly  new.'' 

But  Lord  Lintem  mistook.  Mr.  Snow's  system  was  by 
no  means  new.  It  was  at  least  as  old  as  that  which  hia' 
Master  had  proposed,  in  perfection,  and  to  which  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  the  other  apostles  of  antiquity^  before  the 
Coming,  had  borne  splendid  though  not  as  consummate 
testimony.  And  Mr.  Snow  and  all  those  who,  as  he  as- 
serted, had  tMight  it  to  him,  proclaimed  it  oLder  still. 
Older  than — (except  one  who  preached  it)  their  discovery 
of  it  Older  than  man's  first  birth,  or  the  csdiing  into 
Q^der,  out  of  chaos,  of  man's  world.  Older  than  all  things 
— befoie  all :  and  to  be  after,  all :  Eternal ;  The  Truth. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  of  comprehension:  nor,  for  mere 
definition,  did  Lord  Lintem  think,  on  his  coming  out  of 
church,  that  day,  it  required  many  words.  "  This^"  he 
said  to  himself,  ^^  I  conceive  it  to  be.  Man's  nature, 
identity,  three  distinct  portions  ;  body,  mind,  and  a  some, 
thing  dse,  to  be  called  by  any  techni(»l  name  we  like,  but, 
actually,  an  impartation  of  the  nature  of  Him  who,  it  is 
contended,  created  man.  And  that  third  portion,  capable, 
if  permitted  to  assert  itself — if  not  neglected,  to  ^e  exclu-< 
sive  cultivation  and  indulgence  of  the  two  other  portions,^- 
capable  of  making  man,  even  in  his  present  state,  very 
h^ypy;  and  very  good,  of  course,  because  very  happy. — 
An  importation  of  Him  wko^  it  is  asserted,  created  us,  — 
God.  God,  whose  essence  is — necessarily,  indisputably,  if 
a^  all  He  w^-^pure  love.  An  impartation,  then,,  of  pure 
love,  responding  to  God,  and  to  all  men ;  because  all  men- 
equalfy  possess  it  in  themselves:  and  to  all  nature,  aCL 
creation,  conceived  and  called  forth  in  the  sarais  spiiill  q£ 
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true  love.  Eternal^  since — if — its  source  be  eternal :  es- 
sentially eternal ;  and  as  essentially  immortal :  that  is^  out- 
living mind  and  body  :  — my  Emily  s  future  life'* 

Lord  Lintem  continued  deeply  absorbed  on  his  home- 
ward walk.     His  thoughts  assumed  a  new  direction. 

'^  Ay  ;  but  look  at  man^  in  aH  countries^  in  all  times : 
has  he  given  any  reasonable  proof  that  his  nature  is  so 
compounded  ?  so  happily  ?  so  goodlily  ?  — ^  What  pure  love 
has  man  ever  shown  for  man  ?  —  whence  come  the  dagger^ 
the  sabre^  the  roaring  cannon^  the  scourge,  the  tomahawk, 
the  rack,  the  sap,  the  mine,  die  dungeon  of  old,  the  modem 
gaol — and  the  modem  debtor's  gaol  too ;  and  the  modem 
Bridewell ;  nay,  the  wretched  parish  workhouse  ?  —  of 
man's  love  for  man  ?  of  the  reciprocity  of  a  spring  of  pure 
love  of  each  man  for  the  other,  silently  welling  in  every 
bosom  ?  —  No ;  no,  t^e  system,  glorious  as  it  is,  is  but  a 
glorious  vision ;  it  has  never  been  proved,  and  therefore — " 

Lord  Lintem's  logical  mind  interrupted  itself,  to  ask  of 
itself — *'And,  therefore,  what? — never  con  be  proved? 
— is  that  so  absolutely  certain?  capable  of  dem'onstration? 
— A  very  part  of  the  doctrine  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
attending  less  to  the  unbridled  workings  of  the  two  other 
portions  of  man,  and  more  to  this  third  portion,  in  order 
to  its  more  ample  and  general  developement ;  and  has 
man  yet  done  so  ?  Supposing  him  to  b^n,  at  last,  to  do 
so,  and  to  continue  watchfully  and  fitly,  am  I,  until  the 
result  of  the  experiment  appear,  entitled  to  my  sweeping 
conclusion  ? 

'^  It  mity,  then,  be  trae:  that  is,  true  of  all  men,  as 
regards  their  nature  and  capabilities ;  of  some,  it  is  shown — 
asserted,  at  least,  to  be  tme.  Of  the  ancients,  mentioned 
to-day  by  the  preacher ;  of  their  Successor  —  the  Author 
of  the  Sermon  on  tiiie  Mount;  of  all  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers ;  of  many  since,  Fenelon  among  the  number.  Of 
Mr.  Snow  himself,  I  will  contend,  if  true  of  mortal  man : 
of  my  own  Emily !  yes,  if  trae  of  human  creature  I  ■ 

Trae,  perhaps,"  he  continued,  a  crowd  of  other  thoughts 
and  feelings  now  interrapting  the  steady  march  of  his 
reasoning  —  '*  of  Robert  Mutford,  perhaps,  true ;  the  key 
to  his  letter,  and  to  the  feeling  that  ccmld  inspire  it-^ 
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conU  aafce  it  natanl — iiiwinilf 
luM  ben  (if  nol  &  matiman — ^idiidi  iliall  aoaa  bepn^cd) 
gftriidfiigy  DOir  far  mendm,  to  die  dieearcry  of  dns  tratii  ni 
lumtdf? — Md  EDeii  Ins  long  ben  Mr.SDov^s  P^; 
wbet  wiD  it  prodoee  in  diem  >  —  Certainly,  dioiii^  rtncdy 
tieated,  Elkn  nercr  —  I  wiD  nj  ao,  after  all  diat  a 
^—  nerer,  except  in  befriendii^  Angpatoiy  behaved  to 
mililEe  a  land  dan^^iter,  in  word,  act,  or  look.  I  will 
write  ha  word  to  come  home ;  and  her  old  Flanche  ahail 
bear  hCT  die  letter.  I  will  look  doae  at  Iict  again.  Bcadca, 
imleat  the  indeed  merit  banishment  from  me,  ha  annt'a 
roof  cannot  prore  comfortable  to  ha,  Perhapa  ahe  may 
yet  be  a  dao^iter  to  me — thoon^  an  only  one.  Thoogb, 
if  Iftc  /argerp  ha$  not  been  eammiited,  I  diall  have  mndi 
to  forgive  her :  and  I  win :  even  living  on  in  ao^dciam 
of  her  beantifal  doctrine,  I  may  be  able  to  practiae  some  of 
iti  preceptf.  And  I  will  ezandne  it  more  doady,  in  all 
ita  bearinga.  That  ahaU  be  the  preparation  of  my  mind, 
for  the  resnlt — whatever  it  ia  to  be  —  of  my  laat  letter  to 
London.  I  ahonld  like  to  tee  Mr.  Snow  again  in  my 
honae."  —  And  here  Lord  Lintem  atarted,  as,  raising  hk 
eyes,  he  saw  Mr.  Snow  close  before  him. 

He  had  bent  his  steps  towards  the  post-office  of  the 
Tillage^  intending  to  take  advantage  of  being  near  it,  to  ask 
personaUy  for  his  letters,  an  unnsoal  diing  with  him.  Mr. 
Sdow,  on  the  same  intent,  had  gained  it  some  moments 
before,  and,  with  his  back  to  Lord  Lintem,  was  in  the 
act  of  glancing  over  a  letter  that  had  just  been  handed  to 
him,  and  which  seemed  to  interest  him  very  much.  Lord 
Lintem,  though  wishing  to  address  him,  would  not  do  so 
for  the  moment  that  he  seemed  so  much  engaged;  nor 
could  he  advance  to  demand  his  own  letters  at  the  post- 
office  window,  because  Mr.  Snow  stood  close  before  it, 
hastily  perasing  the  lines  he  had  that  instant  received.  In 
this  situation,  his  eye,  unwilled  by  him,  rested  on  the  open 
letter  in  Mr.  Snow's  hands :  he  thought  the  writing  much 
resembled  his  daughter  Ellen's ;  he  looked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  third  page  for  the  signature;  it  was  hers.  He 
tumed  off  hastily  from  Mr.  Snow,  glad,  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  not  noticed  lua  presence,  and  now  suddenly 
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giving  up  all  thoughts  of  saluting  or  entering  into  con. 
yersation  with  him. 

Lord  Lintem,  in  a  relapse  of  his  habitual  impatience 
and  hauteur,  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Snow's  correspondence 
with  his  banished  daughter^  while  to  him  she  had  never 
written  since  her  retirement  into  Wales.  True^  he  had 
forbidden  her  to  do  so ;  but  he  would  not  weigh  that  point; 
on  the  contrary^  he  made  it^  by  association^  tell  against 
her.  If  he  had  desired  her  not  to  send  letters  to  him,  he 
had  laid  upon  her  the  same  injunctions  with  regard  to 
every  other  person ;  in  fact,  he  had  interdicted  her  from 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  while  living  under  her 
aunt's  roof;  and  now  his  own  eyes  gave  him  proof  of  her 
undutiful  disregard  of  his  wishes  and  commands.  The 
despot  swelled  again  in  the  old  man's  breast.  He  chafed 
equally  against  his  daughter  and  her  correspondent ;  he 
cidled  him  a  wheedUng  and  meddling  priest ;  and  he  im. 
precated  in  a  lordly  manner  to  himself,  that  it  was  very 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  and  lamented,  that  the  private 
affiurs,  and  the  private  feelings  of  a  family  —  of  father  and 
daughter — could  not  be  kept  sacred  from  such  interference. 

When  he  thought  that  Mr.  Snow  must  have  retired 
from  the  posuoffice,  and  gone  out  of  sight.  Lord  Lintem 
returned  to  demand  his  own  letters.  One  was  given  to 
him.  The  direction  was  in  the  old-fashioned  hand- 
writing of  his  maiden  sister.  He  opened  it  on  the  spot, 
and  it  did  not  soothe  his  present  mood.  It  informed  him 
that,  after  a  sojourn  under  the  writer's  roof,  of  which  not 
a  day  nor  hour  was  unmarked  by  obstinacy  and  a  most 
refractory  disposition.  Lady  Ellen  Allen  had  stealthily 
eloped,  no  one  knew  whither.  And  thus  she  had  repaid 
months  of  the  most  devoted  attention^  affection,  and  watch, 
fulness-* in  fact,  a  literal  observance  of  the  system  laid 
down  by  her  father.  Lord  Lintem,  for  her  treatment. 
The  writer  was  convinced  that  she  must  have  been  assisted 
in  her  sly  elopement,  and  should  not  wonder  if  there  was 
a  lover  in  the  case.  Lady  Ellen  could  not  have  arranged, 
alone,  and  without  money,  to  disappear  so  suddenly  and  so 
effectually:  besides,  without  the  inducement  of  a  lover, 
what  could  cause  her  to  dislike  the  elegant  retirement  of 
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Ji«r  amC's  moat  pietareiqiie  retideiice^  and  the  Booduag 
care  which  she  invariably  experienced  in  it  ?  Upon  otiier 
groiinda^  thia  crajectuie  aeemed  itrengthened.  As  Lord 
lantern  had  been  previousljr  informed^  the  heir  of  die 
richest  proprietor  in  the  shire  did  Lady  Ellen  the  honour 
to  sdicit  her  hand ;  a  young  gentleman  of  morals  and  pro- 
bity^ if  not  very  remarkable  for  personal,  or  what  were 
called  mental  accomplishments ;  but  Lady  Ellen  persevered 
in  her  first  unceremonious  and  scarcely  civil  rejection  of 
him ;  and  though  he  visited  them  every  day^  could  not 
be  brought  to  receive  him  with  the  necessary  courtesy. 
And  again  Lord  Lintem's  sister  asked  of  him — what  but 
a  preoccupation  of  her  feelings  by  some  other  suitor,  and 
doubtless  some  less  worthy  one,  could  lead  her  so  perti. 
naciously  to  reject  the  heir  of  the  richest  proprietor  in  the 
ahire^  and  a  gentleman  who  would  certainly  be  in  par- 
liament, and  who  stood  an  exceeding  good  chance  of  a 
tide  ?  The  writer  reiterated  her  first  opinion  ;  n<Hr  would 
it  in  the  least  surprise  her  if  Lady  Ellen  Allen  had  gone  off 
with  the  very  person  in  the  world  whom  Lord  Lintem 
would  wish  to  protect  her  from.  Of  this  there  was  no 
positive  proof,  indeed  ;  yet,  from  many  conversadons  be- 
tween the  writer  and  her,  it  seemed  vary  likely  that  Lord 
Lintem's  youngest  daughter  had  more  than  once  met  the 
person  in  question,  previous  to  her  visit  tx>  Wales;** not 
that  she  had  ever  admitted  as  much ;  but  his  name  was 
constandy  in  her  mouth,  along  with  profuse,  if  not  inde- 
corous, expressions  of  compassion  and  sympathy  for  him ; 
and  above  all,  allusions  to  his  care-worn  and  wretched 
appearance  before  his  time, — nay,  to  die  tones  of  his 
voice,  so  saddened  and  so  touching,  from  constant  and  pre- 
mature sufferings,  as  Lady  Ellen,  when  put  off  her  guard 
by  the  seasonable  and  necessary  remonstraneee  of  her 
anxious  aunt,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying ;  and  how  could 
she  describe  his  penon,  and  his  vmce,  if  they  had  not  met, 
and  frequendy  met  ?  Nay,  how  could  she  describe  them, 
in  the  expressive  and  peculiar  way  she  did,  if  thoae  fre- 
quent meetings  had  not  inspired  her  widi  mwe,  much 
more  than  ordinary  compassion  for  her  half-cousin,  Michad 
Mutford? 
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Lord  Lintem^  in  his  heftrt,  had  calkd  his  maiden  sister 
a  fool  upon  all  former  occasions  that  she  had  oocurred  to 
his  mind^  which^  indeed^  were  not  many^  nor  did  they  ever 
happen  without  setting  him  a.yawning.  Now,  however^ 
she  was  his  oracle.  Her  conduaioas  seemed  wisdom's  self. 
None  but  women  can  judge  closely  and  truly  of  women ; 
and^  however  absurd  in  other  questions^  in  this  they  are 
downright  sagacious.  With  Michael  Mutford,  then^  his 
youngest  daughter  had  incontestaUy  eloped ;  and^  under 
this  impression.  Lord  Lintem's  feelings  ndll  be  imagined. 

^'  And  how  eloped  1  in  what  diaracter !  as  his  wife  P 
even  that  would  be  a  curse «— an  eternal  curse,  and  revenge 
enou^  for  Mutford^  But  no  I  he  wiU  take  a  better  re- 
venge !  having  it  to  his  hand,  how  can  he  refrain  from  it ! 
Not  weighing  his  whole  life  of  burning  hatred  against  me 
— evinced  at  his  sixteenth  year,  I  believe,  in  the  letter  he 
dared  to  write  me -^  not  weighing  that — it  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  will  take  the  revenge  of  retaliation  !  retaliation 
£m  the  scene  of  the  other  day,  in  my  justioe-ioom,  when 
he  saw  his  designing  and  depraved  sister  at  my  feet  J  Ay, 
I  put  my  trust  in  him  !  I  doubt  him  not ! 

"  And  now,  now" — added  Lord  lintern,  as  his  mind 
looked  all  around  him — ^^now^  at  last,  tan  I  not  a  happy 
and  honourable  fadier  I " 

*'  That  preacher ! "  he  resmned,  after  a  moment's 
pause^-  and  yielding  to  a  sudden  resolve,  he  enquired  at 
the  post-office  Mr.  Snow's  residence  in  the  village,  and 
having  ascertained  it,  walked  thither  rapidly,  thundo^  at 
the  door,  and  was  ushered  into  tiie  presence  of  the  person 
he  wanted  to  see. 

Mr.  Snow  was  advancing  to  meet  him  with  his  usual 
polished  urbanity,  but  stopped  short  at  the  almost  shocking 
expression  of  his  visiter's  face  and  manner.  Indeed,  Lord 
Lintem's  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced 
them,  would  have  been  enough  to  startle  him. 

'^  None  of  that  now,  sir,  I  pray,"  he  began,  alluding, 
with  a  bitter  sneer,  to  Mr.  Snow's  gentle   and  smiling 

prdude  to  a  kind  greeting— ^^  none  of  that  now,  sir 

My  daughter!" 

«  My  brd.^— Lady  EUen?" 
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"  Yes^  sir^  that  is  the  name  of  the  daughter  I  have  oome 
to  enquire  after^  at  your  hands." 

"  At  my  handa^  Lord  lantern  ?  *' 

"  Tualhy  reverend  sir ;  and  toah^  to  mygelf " — muttered 
Lord  Lintem^  '^  have  I  been  fool  enough  to  suppose  he 
will  admit  the  receipt  of  her  letter?  Nothing,  sir — 
nothing — good  day>  and  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me." — He 
was  leaving  the  room. 

^^  Stay>  Lord  Lintem,  stay,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  earnestly^ 
and  much  affected ;  ^^  since  you  have  come  to  see  me,  do 
not  leave  me.  so  soon ;  you  luwe  come^  in  great  agitation  ; 
and  you  demand  information  of  your  youngest  daughter  at 
my  hands; — do,  now,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me;  whatever 
information  I  can  give,  you  shall  receive,  readily — most 
readily,  and  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure.'* 

^^  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  we  shadl  see  that.  Have  you 
received  a  letter  from  her  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  have,  indeed." 

"  Giving  an  account  of  her  clandestine  elopement  from 
her  aunt's  house  ?  " 

'^  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Snow,  without  hesitation. 

^^  Well,  sir;"  Lord  Lintem  paused;  he  was  recon- 
ciling himself  to  the  frankness  upon  which  he  had  not 
coimted,  and  trying  to  think  better  of  Mr.  Snow  for  it, 
and  also  of  the  whole  subject  in  discussion.  ^'  Well,  sir," 
he  resumed,  '*  and  does  Lady  Ellen  Allen  further  deem  fit 
to  impart  to  one  so  deeply  in  her  confidence,  why  she  has 
taken  such  a  reputable  step  ?"  .. 

"  Yes ;  she  fully  explains  her  motives," 

^'  And  is  her  confidant  at  liberty,  in  his  own  conscience, 
and  in  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
communicate  her  explanation,  at  second  hand,  to  her  own 
father  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Lord  Lintem,  I  conceive  myself  quite  free 
to  satisfy  you  on  this  head." 

^^  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to  her,  dr.  Pray  have  the 
condescension  to  go  on." 

^'  Lady  £llen  thought  herself  warranted  in  leaving  a 
house  which  did  not  protect  her  against  the  almost  hourly 
attentions  of  a  man  whom   she  could  not  love-— nay. 
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respect;  and  who  lately  b^an  to  address  her  not  verj 
graciously ; "  in  using  the  last  word^  Mr.  Snow  expressed, 
perhaps  too  mildly^  his  young  correspondent  s  feelings  as 
to  her  rich  suitor's  demeanour. 

"  Good^  shr ;  very  good !     Was  this  her  only  motive  ?" 

"  Her  chief  one^  certainly.  Without  it^  she  declares 
she  would  not  have  left  her  aunt's  house^  although  often 
tempted  to  do  so  by  the  restraint  in  which  she  lived — the 
cheerless  seclusion — and^  as  she  conceived  and  felt^  the 
not  affectionate  manners  of  her  aunt  to  her." 

"  And  she  had  absolutely  no  other  motive  or  motives, 
Mr.  Snow?" 

**  She  does  not  mention  any  other  or  others  to  me." 

''  And  do  you  think  she  would  have  mentioned  them 
had  they  existed  ?  " 

''  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Why  are  you  so  sure,  sir  ?" 

*'  Because,  to  suppress  them,  in  a  letter  professing  to 
give  me  all  her  motives,  would  have  been,  though  not  pal- 
pable falsehood,  a  species  of  equivocation ;  and  of  no 
species,  of  no  shade  of  equivocation.  Lord  Lintern,  is  your 
youngest  daughter  capable." 

"  What  a  youthful  ^paragon  !  And  thanks  to  you,  sir, 
for  making  her  so." 

*'  I  have  not  made  her  so,  dear  Lord  Lintern.  Nature 
made  her  so,  as — capable  of  being  so— Nature  has  made  us 
all." 

"  A  fine  theory,  Mr.  Snow ;  but  I  have  heard  it  before, 
and  at  length,  to-day,  though,  as  you  may  remember,  I 
once  gave  you  few  hopes  of  going  to  church  to  sit  out  a 
sermon  of  yours." 

Mr.  Snow  slightly  started,  and  looked  anxiously  at  Lord 
Lintern,  whose  eyes  were  averted ;  but  after  a  moment's 
observation,  he,  too,  turned  away  his  regard,  sighing  pro. 
foundly  :  he  did  not,  however/do  full  justice  to  his  visiter  s 
breast ;  for,  although  the  cold  sneer  remained  on  his  lip. 
Lord  Lintern  was  experiencing,  at  that  instant,  a  passing 
twitch  of  self- accusation  for  the  taunt  he  had  uttered.  In 
spite  of  his  present  mood,  aU  the  events  of  that  morning, 
down  to  the  moment  of  his  going  to  the  post-office,  as 
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well  as  of  the  previous  day  and  nighty  had  sank  into  faim 
deeper  than  even  he  would  admit  to  his  own  mind. 

After  a  i^rt  silence^  he  went  on. 

"  Pray^  Mr.  Snow^   did  Lady  filkn  AUm  leave  licr 
aunts  house  alone ?" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation^   Mr.  Snow  answered  — 
«  No." 
f^.  '^  And  in  what  kind  of  company,  then  ?" 

^^  In  reputable  company^  Lord  Lintem^  fit  and  capable 
of  protecting  her." 

**  Oblige  me  by  naming  her  kind  protectors^  or  pro- 
tector." 

"  On  that  pointy  my  dear  lord^"  said  Mr.  Snow^  as 
frankly  as  he  had  made  his  £ormer  admissions^  *'  on  that 
pointy  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me." 

"  Ha  !  I  thought  so.  And  why^  on  that  pointy  are  you 
to  be  so  readily  excused^  sir  ?  " 

"  Lord  Lintem^    you  know  that  in   removing   your 
daughter  to  Wales^  you  commanded  her  not  to  return  to 
your  own  roof  without  your  own  permission;   that  yon 
assured  her^  if  she  did  so^  your  door  would  be  dosed 
against  her :    she  now  fears^  that  you  may  continue  to 
refuse  her  your  personal  protection ;   that^  stilly  your  door 
is  to  be  closed  against  her ;    and  that^  if  informed  of  her 
present  place  of  refuge^  you  will  compel  her  to  return  to  a 
Tooi  where— where^  in  fact^  as  a  lady^  as  a  woman  of 
honour^  she  thinks  she  has  been  insulted  by  a  man  with 
wliom  she  can  never  join  her  lot  in  life :  for  these  reasons, 
she  requests  me  (until  you  aUow  me  to  speak  more  on  the 
aulject^  whidi  I  hope  and  pray  you  may  have  the  kindness 
to  do)  to  conceal  the  name  of  her  new  friends.    But^  Lord 
Lintem^  I  beseech  you  let  me  go  on ;  for^  in  a  few  words^ 
I  am  abeut  to  say  all  the  mare  which  will  be  necessary — 
only  authorise  me  to  inform  her  that  you  will  give  her  an 
asylum  in  your  on^  house^  and  she  will  hasten,  not  only 
dutifully,  Init  gratefidly,  and  most  delighted  to  recross  its 
threshold." 

"  Excellent  diplomacy^  sir^  between  a  father  and  a 
daughter.  And  this  prostration  of  parental  and  rational 
authority,  Mr.  Soow,  you  and  your  pupil  expect  me  to 
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in  inake^  before  I  can  be  indulged  with  aA  acoount  of  tbe 

kind  of  protection  under  which  my  youngest  daughter  hm 
chosen  to  jdaee  herself  ?   And^  in  oider  to  make  rilowance 

g  for  her  elopement  from  my  sister's  house^  I  am  to  believe 

the  story  of  that  sister  having  permitted  her  to  be  insulted 
in  that  house  ? — «id,  if  all  this  I  do  not^  she  is  to  stay 
where  she  is,  hiding  from  my  eyes,  and  f^om  those  of  ttm 
world — though  not  from  my  thoughts  nor  Us  tongue,  sir ; 

^  and  you  would  advise  her  to  just  such  a  course  of  conduct^ 

Mr.  Snow  ?  " 

"  As  yet  I  have  advised  her  to  nothing.  Lord  Lintem. 
Her  letter  of  this  morning  is  the  first  communication  that 
has  passed  betweea  us — the  first  information,  indeed,  I 
have  had  of  the  pkee  to  which  you  had  removed  her  from 
your  own  house,  since  her  sudden  disappearance  from 
among  us,  here,  in  your  company." 

"  Indeed,  reverend  sir ! "  sneered  Lord  Lintem. 
"  Indeed,  and  in  truths  my  dear  lord :    though  I  own 
that  my  ignorance  of  how  and  where  Lady  £lleu  wm 
situated,  gave  me  great  uneasiness  for  the  last  six  or  sevea 
months." 

''  Well,  sir,  believing  all  that,  and  also  that  you 
have  not  yet  begun  to  advise  her,  allow  me  to  repeat  ray 
question.  Supposing  that  I  do  not  fall  into  aU  the  terms 
proposed  at — let  me  see — between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age — by  her  wise,  and  prudent,  and  decorou* 
ladyship— would  you,  irv  that  case,  advise  her  to  continue 
where  she  is  (wherever  she  is),  and  not  seturn  to  the  pro<* 
tection  of  her  aunt  ?  " 

^'  I  am  a  mere  mediator.  Lord  Lintem,  on  this  occa*« 
lion  ;  it  is  not  my  place  to  volunteer  advice  of  any  kind  ; 
but  were  Lady  Ellen,  under  those  circumstances,  to  ask 
ray  opinion,  I  certainly  could  not  recommoid  her  to  expose 
herself  again  to  the  unworthy  humiliations  she  has  expe^ 
zienced.'' 

'*  And  you  fully  credit,  ihen,  her  assertions  that  she  has 
received^  cause  from  her  young  suitor  to  abandon  my  sis^' 
ter'a  home  ?  " 

«  Fully,  Lord  Lintern :  I  repeat,  I  have  the  honour, 
«&d  the  heartfdit  pleaeura  of  aaraiiog  you.that  your  young. 
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est  daughter  knows  not  what  it  is  even  to  think  an  un- 
truth." 

'  ^'AIl  very  captivating,  sir.  And  so^  sir^  I  am  answered^ 
I  presume.  You  positively  decline  to  inform  me  where 
that  daughter  at  present  is,  or  with  whom  ?  " 

'^  Under  the  confidence  placed  in  me  hy  her^  my  dear 
lord^  I  am  hound  to  do  so." 

^'  Then,  sir,  one  question  more,  if  you  please,  only  one. 
Have  she  and  a  certain  young  person — young  Mutford^ 
sir !  Michael  Mutford  !  Have  he  and  she  ever  met^  to 
your  knowledge  ?  in  your  company,  sir  !  answer  that^ 
reverend  sir." 

'  Mr.  Snow  saw  the  results  of  his  answering,  hut  he  did 
answer^  at  once^  and  as  frankly  as  ever  ;  "  Yes,  Lord 
lantern,  she  and  he  Jiave  met  in  my  company  ;   hut " 

*'  Enough,  sir,  add  nothing ;  I  know  her,  now,  sir^  and 
who  is  likely  to  be  her  present  protector;  and  I  know  you, 
Mr.  Snow  !  with  your  smooth  cant,  and  your  honied  theo- 
ries, sir,  and  after  your  sermon  and  all,  I  know  you.  f A 
second  time,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  day."  He  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Snow,  not  deprived  of  his  self-pos- 
session, calling  upon  him,  in  vain,  to  stay  and  hear  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  daughter  and  Michael 
Mutford  had  met  in  his  presence. 

'  Lord  Lintem  walked  homeward,  hastily.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  he  never  raised  them  to 
notice  who  passed  him,  although  he  was  often  conscious 
of  persons  siduting  him  in  the  village,  and  along  the  road 
beyond  it,  leading  to  his  house.  Thus  absorbed,  he  was 
not  aware  that  one  individual,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  for  him,  half  way  between  the  village  and  his 
residence,  on  the  most  lonely  part  of  the  road,  pulled  off 
his  hat  to  him  in  a  marked  manner,  and  when  Lord  Lintem 
took  no  notice,  followed  at  a  short  distance  behind,  and  by 
stamping  heavily,  strove  to  challenge  his  attention.  At 
last  the  man  came  to  his  side,  again  pulled  off  his  hat, 
and  wished  him  good  day,  by  name.  Lord  Lintem  then 
turned  round,  and  recognised  the  emancipated  cudevant 
adorer  of  Lucy  Peat. 

"  Pray  leave  me,  sir;   I  have  not  time  this  moment 
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for  any  leconsideration  of  your  business^"   said  his  lord- 
ship. 

''  Reconsideration  of  that,  my  lord  ?  I  be  blowed  if  it 
bayn't  well  considered^  already^  out  and  out ;  Lucy  quite 
the  mistress  at  preacher  Boakes's  ;  only^  folk  say^  he  beats 
the  worth  of  it  on  her  sides,  every  hour  in  the  day." 
And  Sam^  at  no  time  a  great  respecter  of  persons^  and 
at  present  high  in  his  own  opinion^  by  yirtue  of  Mrs. 
Slmmons's  private  hospitality^  ever  since  an  hour  before 
church-hour  that  morning — Sam^  it  is  asserted^  grinned 
joyously,  and  almost  confidentially,  dose  by  Lord  Lintem's 
ear. 

'   ^^  Leave  me,  I  say,  sir,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the 
subject." 

^'  Not  a  word  more,  my  lord,  if  preacher  Boakes's 
hisself  were  to  ax  me.  It  bayn't  on  that  business  at  all  I 
make  up  to  your  worship ;  but  I  hear  you've  been  making 
enquiries  after  young  Mr.  Mutford  ?  " 

*'  Well  ? — yes — well  ?"  Lord  Lin  tern  stood  still,  and 
fixed  his  glittering  eyes  on  Sam's  large,  grey,  glassy  cold 
ones. 

^^  Your  lordship  would  consider  any  one  that  could 
help  you  to  find  him,  /  know  }" 

^'  There — "  He  gave  Sam  a  shilling. 

"  Obleeged  to  your  lordship's  worship ;  and  Mr.  Mut- 
ford  vidll  be  likely  to  be  at  a  place,  in  a  night  or  two, 
where  I  saw  him  afore,  some  months  ago :  one  Mr.  farmer 
Linnock's  house:"  Lord  Lintern  started  :  ^'  the  rich  farmer 
as  your  lordship  sent  Lady  Ellen  to,  for  the  good  of  her 
health,  you  know." 

'^  And  you  have  seen  him  there,  sometime  ago,  you  say  ? 
How  long  ago  ?  answer  exactly." 

^^  I  be  blowed,  my  lord,  if  I  can  take  on  me  to  say  so 
very  exactly,  but  I  knows  it  was  the  time  Lady  Ellen  was 
there." 

**  You  are  sure  ?  " 

"  Bayn't  yoM,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  And  why  so  sure  }  " 

^^  'Cause  I  seen  Lady  Ellen  and  he,  now  I  remember, 
a-talkin'  together  in  the  garden  and  orchard^  now  in  one 
place,  now  in  t'other." 
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''  Talking  together  !  more  than  onoe^  then  ? — how  often 
did  he  visit  at  the  house  ?  " 

"  Onlj  for  one  yisit^  my  lord ;  hut  that  was  a 
long  un." 

''Ay !  but  no  matter  about  that.  That's  nothing — ^not  the 
business.  I  am  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Mutford^  and  you  are 
sure  he  will  be  at  Linnock's  in  a  night  or  two  ?  Very  well ; 
let  me  know  the  moment  he  arrives  there^  and  I  will  pay 
you  for  your  additional  trouble  ;  good  day." 

Lord  Lintem  gained  his  deserted  and  detested  home^  it 
is  superfluous  ta  say  in  what  resumed  hatred  and  hostOity 
against  all  those  whom  a  few  hours  before  he  had  been  re- 
indined  to  consider  in  a  possibly  friendly  light. 


END  OF  THB  8E00ND  VOLUME. 
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VOLUME   THE   THIRD. 


Michael  Mutford  had  courageously  declined  a  very 
princely  offer  of  Mr.  Lilly  White,  though,  at  the  time, 
sorely  tempted  hy  his  necessities,  almost  by  his  despair,  to 
accept  it,  and,  we  may  remark,  not  prepared  by  former 
habits  of  reasoning  to  consider  its  acceptance  on  his  part 
morally  criminal,  or  even  poetically  disgraceful.  The 
abiding  pride  of  a  conscious  gentleman,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing aU  his  late  snarls,  or  declamation,  or  innuendo  against 
aristocracy,  his  family  pride,  too,  supplied  the  only  or  the 
strongest  motives  for  his  refusal.  Since  so  it  was,  that  the 
world  did  look  with  a  contemning  eye  upon  the  merchant 
who  bought  and  sold  at  the  best  terms  he  could — certain 
laws  of  his  country  not  much  considered  in  his  arrange- 
ments — Michael  would  not  submit  himself,  his  father  and 
sister,  his  name,  to  such  a  criticism.  And  branching  out 
of  this  sentiment  were  some  peculiarly  personal ;  such  as  a 
shrinking  back  from  a  charge  which  would  bring  him  in 
constant  proximity,  if  not  to  an  equality  and  an  intimacy, 
with  individuals  like  the  honest  Lilly  White,  his  brother, 
and  the  flippant  and  fulLdressed  Misses  Linnock ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lower  degrees  of  smugglers,  male  and  female. 
But  his  father's  death,  and  his  sister's  and  his  own  dis- 
grace, wrung  out  of  Mutford's  breast  all  sensitiveness  of 
family  name  and  honour,  and  all  care  of  acting  with  defer, 
ence  to  either.  His  father  could  not  now  be  made  to  blush 
by  any  contrivance  of  his  to  ^^  get  money :  " —  his  sister 
and  himself —  and  they  were  the  last  of  their  family  ^^ 
could  not  fall  lower  than  they  had  fallen.  He  had  no 
character  to  support  in  the  world's  regard :  it  would  not 
now  accord  him  the  name  of  gentleman  (gentleman ! ) — 
he  laughed  bitterly,  in  his  bitter  heart,  and  vowed  to  that 
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world  to  fling  back  the  name  of  man^  also^  if  it  were  to  be 
held  .according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  its  meaning. 

Such^  at  leasts  were  the  conclusions  of  his  distempered 
mind  upon  the  day  when  he  rode  with  Bessy^  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  far  away  ^aomr  the  sea^side  yiJlages.  And  before 
he  took  leave  of  her  in  her  new  residence,  Michael  had 
resolved  to  come  to  a  second  explanation  with  Lilly  White ; 
and  when  he  told  her  of  a  necessity  for  exertinghis  ''genius" 
in  a  fit  arena,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common  wants^ 
it  was-  not  play-wtilang  or  noTel- writing  he  meanf,  as  she 
sttpposed,  but  sailing  in  the  prosperous  and  fortunate  Miss 
M(dly,  in  bold  defiance  of  blockade  men  and  reyenue  cut- 
ters^ a  good  sear  dashing  and  ^taming,  and  a  good  breeze 
whisding  and  piping  around  him. 

After  burying  his  father,  and  repairing  to  his  Mend 
Ckwves's  Temple-chambers,  he  swore,  lying  down  in  bed, 
that*  he  would  pay  Graves's  brother,  and  Graves's  self,  all 
tile  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them^— -^^  and  in  an  honest 
way,  too  ; "  and  that  '*  honest  way"  was,  to  his  then  state 
o#  mind,  smuggling. 

But,  before  launching  on  his  new  and  laudable  career, 
Bfkhael  had  also  made  up  his  mind,  as  the  tetter  (intended 
to  have  been  posthumoue)-  to  Graves  truly  asserts,  to  follow 
the  Honourable  George  Allen  to  the  Continent. 

His  pains>  and  the  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
wliich  hi»  exaggerating  and  trUle  anticipations  unhesitat- 
itt^y  pronounced  to  be  irremovablei  came  on,  and  he  gave 
up  bo^  intentions,  and>  with  t^m,  the  wish  to  live.  Hie 
had  lain^  down  inched, — a  pistol,  crammed  with  powder  and 
anall  bullets^  in  eadi  hand>  —  se]£.8wom  to  destroy  him^- 
Belf  when  the  watchman  under  his  chamberi. window  should 
call  the  hour  of  ono  o'clock.  He  was  saved  ;  and  in  such 
a- manner  that  the  dfemon  of  suicide*  fled,  awe-stricken*  and 
terrified,  out  of  his  wretched  hearty  leaving  it  fi^ee-to  receive, 
tin  a  sudden  and  stormy  influx,  love  of  his  Mend  and  of 
his  sister,  llie  Christian's  fear  of  God,  and  the  resolve  of  a 
■  Mil  desperate  man  to  live-  on« 

He  made  terms  willi-  his-  friend,  in  his  chamber  in  the 
hotel,  sincerely,  resolved  to  ke^  them*  Graves  and'  he 
parted  at  six  o^ock  next  raoniing;  Mutford  taking  Hie 
■tage  to  the  sea-side. 
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When  you  s«6  ydui^  poof  dster^  Michael^  in-  &6  yillag6 
t&  which  this  stAge  will  b^  you^  do  not  stir  ^om  her  nde/' 
dalid  Grates. 

^^  I  will  ix>t>"  answered  Mutford,  laxiglring  to  himself. 

**  And  hark6e/*  eotifiiitred  Gifaves,  '*  to  hrihe  yon  to  be  a 
good  boy^  perhaps  in  a  ^txsrt  time  I  may  have  some  iie#s 
W  send  yoYi/* 

'^  Of  what  nature  ?''  detnanded  lifutford. 

''  Oh,  that  would  bie^  t^ing  yott  the  identical  news  itself^ 
which  T  am  not  quite  at  liberty — in  ffiet^  which  at  present 
I  win  not  do,  Matetef  Michael." 

The  stago  droi«  out  of  London.  Mutford  pondered  a 
moment  upon  Graves's  hint,  but  speedily  put  it  out  of  his 
mind,  as'a  naerie  nothing, — a  little  friendly  etpedient  to 
keep  him  anxious  about  an  objSeet,  and  so  divert  him  froak 
a  relapse  into  fofuier  e^l  thoughts. 

'*  But  he  need  ilot  fear  me  now.  The  pains  have  va- 
nished, or  neai'ly  so ;  and  why  shouli^  I  not,  as  a  consistei^t, 
reasonable  ci^eatUrd"  (h^te  came  another  of  MichaelV 
in#ard  laughs)  ^^  fall  back  upon  all  tho  resolves  of  that 
Might,  biffoi^  which  lliey  thought  propefr  to  seiz^  upon^ 
mfe?  — So-^ihe  Miss  Molly  a-hoy  !-^l  only  Cransposer 
nfy  measUi^.     My  cousin  Geotg«  osik  wait  aWhile." 

On  the  night  to  whidi  he  alluded,  in  this  reverie,  whien> 
his  vows  were  towefd  to  sWear  Mth  tor  the  buntft^  of  thv 
Miss  Molly,  whatieVer  might  be'  itiT  oolom*  or  colours,  olf 
supposing  it  only  the  colour  of  plain,  coiarse  Hnen,  Michael' 
Mutfbrd',  as  a  first  measure,  wrote  a  letter  to*  a  very  slight 
aeqUdntaltc^  of  his  at  the  sea-side.     Prtidiintly  cdeulatiiig' 
(hat  Mr.  Lilly  White  ngfight  not  now  hav^  need  of  his  ser. 
vices,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  humiliation,  or 
«ldl  it  mer^y  trOUblo,  of  a  p^nonid  intervii^w  with  that 
chief  of  homely  nitnle ;  and  he  therfefbra  applied,,  by  post, 
to  his  prime-minister,  to  sound  Lilly  on  tlie  subject,^  and 
have  an  answer  ready  for  him  in  a  night  or  two;  vdien  he 
would  caU  on  her — for  hef  it  was,  to  Wit,  Martha  Hugjgett, 
•*^  M  her  own  house,  or  else  send  l^r  a  message  to  meet 
Y&ror  in  its  neighboiSDiiood.     And,  not  knowing  Martha'a 
addiiess,  Bifichael  consigned  this  e^m\9  to  the  care  of  Mas^r 
Fox  (and  it  ntfy  het e  b6  added  that  S«m  GeeBon'a  hin(( 
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to  Lord  Lintern  of  the  great  probability  of  Mutford  be- 
coming visible  in  Mr.  Linnock's  house^  in  a  few  nights^ 
was  derived  from  the  whispers  that  soon  arose  about  the 
nature  of  that  letter^  after  its  arrival  at  its  destination).  ' 

Michael  formed  one  of  the  seven  vU'd-vw  travellers  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  Hia  precisely  opposite  companion 
was  a  pretty  girl^  the  lady's  maid^  probably^  of  some 
family  from  town^  sojourning  at  the  little  watering-place 
to  which  the  stage  was  rolling.  She  was  as  Uvely  as  pretty. 
His  other  fellow.voyagers^  old^  youngs  and  middle-aged^ 
were  also  not  quite  as  morose^  or  as  suspicious  or  fearful  of 
one  another  as  English  stage-travellers  generally  are  ;  but^ 
for  Michael  himself,  he  was  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
party ;  and  the  man  preferred  of  the  pretty  girl's  dark 
hazel  eyes,  and  her  most  attentive  squire  into  the  bargain  ; 
for  which,  upon  occasions  of  descending  and  ascending^ 
during  the  journey,  he  boldly  asked,  and  was  not  cruelly 
refused,  some  little  tribute,  at  the  back  of  the  coaeh,  out  of 
view  of  coachee,  and  the  other  members  of  coachee's  tem- 
porary family.  And  to  his  own  ears,  Michael's  jest,  and 
good  things,  and  loud  laugh,  rang  merrily  aU  along  the 
road^  until  he  wondered  at  himself,  and  began  to  flout  him- 
self for  certain  former  misgivings  of  his  incapability  of 
cutting  a  figure  among  any  number  of  people:  — but,  what 
would  he  have  felt  if  he  could  have  known,  afterwards,  that 
the  pretty  girl,  and  others  of  his  delighted  audience  of  that 
day,  often  declared,  in  alluding  to  him  subsequently,  that 
they  were  sure  he  was  some  young  lord  from  Oxford  ? 
(the  question  asked  being  of  course  only  meant  to  apply  to 
the  limit  of  time  during  which  his  present  fit  continued  on 
him.) 

Outside  the  little  sea-coast  village,  he  descended  from 
the  coach.  Evening  had  fallen.  He  repaired,  stealthily, 
to  Mas  r  Fox's  house.  The  door  was  secured ;  but  lights 
streamed  through  the  ehinks  of  a  window*shutter.  He 
knocked,  as  Fox's  titter,  and  that  of  some  other  person^ 
came  on  his  ear.  All  grew  silent  within.  He  knocked 
again ;  no  answer.  Suspecting  a  certain  something,  he 
peeped  through  the  chinks  of  the  window-shutter;  no 
person  was  situated  within  range  of  his  eye.     Getting  im-* 
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patient^  he  now  assaulted  the'  door  in  good  earnest^  and 
called  on  Fox  by  name,  giving  his  own.  A  monkeyish  cry 
of  joyful  recognition  escaped  his  old  friend,  who  presently 
opened  the  door,  holding  it,  however,  ijar  in  his  hand. 

'^  Welcome  home  to  us,  Mr.  Mutford ;  I  be  blessed  but 
I  be  glad  to  see  you,  /know.  Well,  sir,'*  he  continued  in 
a  confidential  whisper,  "  that  old  girl,  as  you  knows  about, 
sir,  has  tiie  letter  you  sent  her,  according  to  all  I  hear 
from  one  o'  the '* 

''  Confound  them,"  cried  Mutford,  ^^  can't  they  keep  a 
secret  better  between  them?  Let  me  in,  Mas'r  Fox:  I 
must  rest  a  moment  here,  while  you  go  teU  Martha  I  want 
to  see  her." 

^'  Why,  sir,  Martha's  mother's  house  bayn't  so  fax  off" 
hesitated  Fox. 

'*  And  that 's  the  very  reason  why  it  won't  take  you  long 
to  go  there.  What !  you  don't  like  to  let  me  in  a  moment?" 
Mas'r  Fox  still  held  the  door  in  his  hand. 

"  I  be  blessed  if  I  don't,  then,  Mr.  Mutford— but" — 
as  he  left  the  way  free,  Mutford  passed  him  —  ^^  but  the 
place  be  so  small,  sir^  and  all  the  young  'uns  just  gone  asleep 
behind  that  curtain,''  pointing  to  an  old  counterpane  sus- 
pended on  a  line,  which  veiled  one  nook  of  the  one  apart- 
ment that  made  up  Masr  Fox's  whole  house  —  shop, 
parlour^  and  kitchen  by  day,  general  dormitory  by  night  — 
**  and  I  be  blessed  if  I  ha'ant  beeii  forced  to  put  them  all 
asleep  myself  this  night,  and  the  last  night,  and  more, 
Mr,  Mutford ;  for  my  poor  woman  be  gone  on  a  little  trip 
over  to  France,  to  buy  French  eggs  for  the  shop;  and 
after  the  last  of  'em  lay  down,  here  I  was  sitting,  as  you 
see,  sir,  taking  one  little  taste  o'  brandy  and  water,  sir, 
that  moment  when  I  heard  you  knocking  so  loud,  and 
holloring  so." 

^^  I  see,"  assented  Mutford,  glancing  at  the  little  table, 
to  which  were  two  chairs,  and  which,  along  with  the 
brandy-bottle,  held  two  glasses, —  '^  I  see;  and  why 
should  you  not,  Mas'r  Fox?  every  man  is  surely  entitled 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  his  hard  earnings ;  and  no  more  in. 
dustrious  little  man  than  you  do  I  know,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  good^  moral  conduct,  and  your  fear  of  the  face  of 
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Mr.  BoskeB; — tnd  —  poor  woman  ! — ^ae  to  Frmceto 
'  bay  Freoch  eggs  ? — and  die  poor  little  thisgs  If  ft  nil  aloo^ 
to  your  care  P^-r-  Mutford^  for  a  reason^  bad  beea  emtioiisly 
edging  towards  the  sttspended  counteifsane ;  now  he  fudr 
denly  peq>ed  behind  it^  sayings  ^^  Poor  little  dears  i "  and 
Fox  uttered^  under  his  breathy  a  "  I-be-blowed !" — wkile 
Micbael  added^ ''  And^  I  do  protest^  Mas'r  Fox^  a  very  $ne 
girl  of  her  age  the  eldest  is^"  asat  ibe  same  moment  h^  took 
by  the  hand^  and  assisted  to  her  feet^  the  comely^  fresh- 
faoed  maiden^  of  whose  acquaintanceship  with  the  fly- 
charioteer  mention  has  be&re  been  made^  and  whom  Muti- 
ford  now  discoyered  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  pallet,  upon 
which  lay,  soimd  asleep,  a  brood  of  young  Foxe9,  her  ba«|c 
against  die  wall,  and  her  knees  crippled  up  into  her 
mouth. 

The  little  crabbed  nature  of  Fox  had  a  spark  of  i^uit 
and  quick  temper  in  it,  and,  taken  off  his  guard,  he  wa^ 
about  to  yield  to  his  mortification  and  spleen,  and  brassjBii 
and  fight  himsdf  out  of  his  present  dilemma,  as  well  as 
he  could;  but  Mutf<N:d  speaking  on  without  a  pause,  turned 
away  his  wrath. 

''  An  amazing  finely  .grown  girl,  indeed,  and  does  yo« 
and  Mrs.  Fox,  rearing  and  all,  uncommon  credit.  Eh, 
pretty  dear  !  —  tell  its  name,  won't  it  ? — there,  to  be  sur^ 
it  will — and  not  look  as  if  it  feared  one  were  going  to  eat 
it,  either; — and  how  do  you  do,  my  precious?" — Mutford 
caressed  die  chUd-^"  very  well,  you  thank  me  ?  Ther^, 
there,  sit  down,  and  I  will  sit  down  with  you,  and  whil^ 
papa  goes  on  a  Utde  errand  for  me  youll  say  your  ia,  t^ 
to  me ;  and  I'll  tell  you  pretty  stories," 

^^  Well,"  ai  lengdi  interrupted  Fox,  suddenly  abandcnu 
ing  his  anger  and  his  gravity  together,  as  he  responded 
the  girl's  silly  laugh — *^wdl,  if  ever  I  see,  or  heard  t^ 
^f ! — Mr.  Mutford,  ye  be  what  you  be — as  knowin'  a 
-huid  as  I  ever-r~weU,  no  matter;  I*U  say  no  mores 
little  said  bes'  soonest  mended  ;  but—" 

'*  You  'U  ju^  run  where  I  asked  you,  Mas'r  Fox,  with* 
-out  losing  anymore  time — there,  do;  and  never  mind 
me,  here,  me  and  the  litde  ones;  I  '11  take  laure  of  'em  for 
you." 


"  Jaae,"  wftviered  Mm't  ¥«l,  gtill  grinmng,  «id  try. 
S«g  to  «atch  her  eye,  wMch,  by  tlie  way,  Jane  Beemed  not 
at  present  oTer-^^oixioiiB  to  allow  him  to  catch.  ^<  Jane^ 
Wyn't  yon  aborning  for  a  run,  too  ?  " 

^<  She !"  answered  Mutford,  <<  at  sudh  a  time  of  fiight  ? 
poor  dear,  no,  indeed ;  better  for  her  to  at  still  here,  and 
kaep  quiet  in^doors,  and  so  much  ¥Pind  abroad,  and,  I 
diink,  rain  coming  on — eh,  Jane  ?  '* 

^^  You  be  such  a  funny  gentfeman ! "  tittered  Jane ; 
and,  perforce,  Mas  r  Fox  continued  tittering  too,  with, 
however,  alternations,  for  an  instant  at  a  time,  of  gravity 
and  susptcion  in  his  face;  and,  finally,  at  the  repeated 
exhortati<»]B  of  Mutford  to  <<  skip ! "  the  litde  fellow,  after 
grinning  coldly  again,  and  aaying,  <<  Well,  I  see  how  it 
be ;  /  see ; — well ;" — he  set  off  in  a  qtdok  run  from  his 
own  door,  his  head  poking  down,  his  fista  cinched,  and 
his  elbows  squared,  and  jerking  backward  and  forward  in 
union  with  his  motion  and  speed. 

«  Be  quiet,  now,  sir,  will  you  ?  *'  said  the  fair  unknown 
to  Mutford,  immediately  upon  MasV  Fox's  departure: 
<^  hush  J  I  be  blessed  if  I  should  at  all  wonder  if  there 
goes  Lucy  Peat,  and  the  constables  after  her : " — this  was 
spoken  in  reference  to  a  hubbub  in  the  viilage^street,  made 
up  of  loud  talking,  running  feet,  and  the  ahriekB  of  A 
woman  at  a  distance.  Mutford's  bitter-hearted,  and  even 
to  himself  absurd  and  fantastical  levity,  abandoned  him. 

^  Lucy  Peat  ? "  he  said,  shuddering  at  her  name^  as  he 
arose  from  the  table,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  small 
apartment. 

'^  Yes,  sir,  Lucy  Peat ;  the  girl  aa  was  at  service  in  your 
family,  you  know." 

"  I  know ; — and-*-eonstables  after  her !— why  ?** 

His  dumce  companion  briefly  related,  that,  <'  ever  unoe 
Mr.  Boakes  had  taken  Lucy  home,  they  did  not  agree  the 
best  in  the  world ;  so  far  from  it,  that  they  quarrelled 
each  other  nig^t  and  day,  oat-and-dog  Uke ;  diat  Lucy  had 
several  times  run  out  into  neighbours'  houses  to  save  her- 
self from  his  blows,  thoug^^  when  Mr.  Boakes  followed  her 
to  fetch  her  in  again,  he  pretested^  in  the  mildest  manner^ 
that  he  had  never  raised  a  hand  to  her^  much  kss  his  foot^ 
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or  the  toogi^  poker^  or  cmdlestidc,  as  she  avened ;  and 
that  LucT  was  ovlj  unsettled  in  her  mind,  and  raved  of 
all  she  saicL  Howerer,  so  things  went  on  between  them, 
till  this  evening,  a  few  hows  ago,  when  Lncy  ran  out  of 
his  hoose  for  good,  crying  out  like  mad,  in  forcri^t 
earnest,  her  eyes  blackened,  her  head  Ueeding,  and  a  din* 
ner-knife  in  her  hand  ;  and  whai  folk  went  in  to  see  after 
poor  Mr.  Boakes,  diey  found  him  very  ill,  indeed,  from  two 
great  stabs  in  hie  side  ;  and  the  doctor  said  he  had  little 
chance  for  his  predous  life." 

Mas'r  Fox  returned  from  his  mission,  out  of  breath  with 
haste,  and  the  workings  within  him  of  many  momentous 
interests.  First,  he  had  raced  back  as  fast  as  he  could,  in 
order  that  Mutford  and  Mrs.  Fox's  friend  might  enjoy 
their  tete-a-tete  the  shortest  time  possible ;  next,  he  had 
to  deliver  himself  of  Martha  Hu^ett's  instructions  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  carried  the  latest  tidings  of  Lucy  Peat^  having 
encountered  the  crowd  who  pursued  her,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  energetic  hurry,  heard  enough,  and  asked 
enough  of  them  to  make  himself  master  of  all  they  knew, 
had  done,  and  intended  to  do. 

And  of  Lucy  Peat  he  first  spoke,  railing  at  her  atrodoua 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  poor  Mr.  Boakes  in  terms  such 
as  it  merited,  and  giving  his  bearers  to  uqderstand,  that 
she  had  just  been  hunted  out  of  a  plantation  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood,  where  she  must  have  hidden  herself  some  hours, 
and  had  now  passed  through  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
the  constables  and  the  crowd  not  very  close  upon  her,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  not  quite  sure  of  her  route ;  though, 
doubtless,  she  would  soon  be  come  up  with,  and  secured. 

Then  Mas'r  Fox  took  Mutford  to  the  door,  and  whis- 
pered  —  ^'  I  be  blessed,  sir^  if  that  ere  old  girl  bayn't  too 
sensible  and  on  her  guard  of  an  odd  time :  what  d'  you 
think  ?  she  will  give  no  downright  answer,  nor  budge  from 
her  mammy*8  fire-side^  nor  let  you  go  there  to  speak  with 
her^  if  you  don't  send^  first  of  all,  a  line  in  writing  that 
will  make  her  sure  you  be  the  very  man  she  can  and  oug^t 
to  appear  to  in  the  present  business." 

Mutford  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper — 

'^  Martha,  my  good  girl. — By  the  flower-bed: — the  hole 
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in  the  wall — the  hlack  heard  of  our  LiDy^  and  the  white 
nob  of  the  farmer^  I  am  he."  And  diis  he  sealed  carefully 
and  handed  to  Fox. 

In  a  few  moments  the  little  (almost  winged)  Mercury 
galloped  hack^  and  again  whispered  in  Mutford's  ear — 
"  All  he  right,  sir :  along  the  clifft." 

"  How  soon  ?"  demanded  Mutford. 

*'  Directly,"  answered  Fox,  his  little  grey  eyes  glittering 
towards  the  now  sulky-looking  damsel  at  the  table,  who, 
her  fair  cheek  leaning  on  her  hand,  was  contemptuoudy  and 
unobservantly  sipping  a  mere  trifle  of  brandy  and  water. 

'^  Are  you  sure?"  again  asked  Michael: — he  had  no- 
ticed and  understood  the  glance  of  Mas*r  Fox,  and  doubted 
that  his  own  personal  comforts  might  possibly  be  sacrificed 
to  a  reasonably  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly.  But  Fox 
*'  blessed"  and  '*  blowed"  himself  many  times  over,  if  he 
did  not  utter  the  very  instructions  he  had  received ;  if,  in 
fact,  Mutford  had  a  moment  to  lose,  unless  he  wanted  to 
keep  '^ /Aa«  o/a  ^>/ a-waiting." 

*'  Good  night,  then,  Mas'r  Fox,  and  take  care  of  the 
little  uns,  till  the  French  eggs  come  home,"  said  Mutford, 
as  he  left  the  house,  laying  his  hand  solemnly  on  the  little 
man's  shoulder,  and  glancing  towards  a  third  person. 

*^  Oh,  cum,  now,  cum,  Mr.  Mutford,"  grinned  Fox, 
you  know  you  be  putting  upon  me,  this  way— Jane,  'tis 
time  you  were  a-helpin'  mother  to  put  her  own  young  'tms 
to  bed;  for  you  see,  Mr.  Mutford,  Jane's  mother*'  — 
growing  serious — serious  for  Wm— '^  Jane's  mother  just 
sent  her  across  here " 

**  I  know  it,  well;  good  night !"  interrupted  Mutford; 
and  running  from  the  door,  almost  as  fast  as  its  proprietor 
had  done,  he  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  striding  over  the  well- 
known  shingles  which  lay  under  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
gradually  ascending  path  to  the  cliff. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurd  hurry  in  which,  even  ac- 
cording to  a  plan,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  his  mind  engaged, 
his  present  situation,  and  every  object  around,  tempted 
him,  by  degrees,  into  recurrences  he  had  sworn  to  avoid. 
Arrived  in  viiew  of  the  rude  steps,  he  was  at  first  surprised 
into  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  fate  of  poor  Moffit,  and  his 
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c^  wandeied  io  dbe  ImfetieaB  £»m  fadikid  which  had  peferwl 
the  kp  of  the  observant  man-of-war's  nkxa,  who  aobae* 
quendy  dew  his  polite  old  friend,  and  then  to  the  poiiia 
where  Ihe  faoali  hid  eome  ia,  that  meuMHnUe  msming,  and 
then  to  the  ^ot  where  the  victim  ef  revenne-jnstiee  had 
fallen  dead.  Mutford  atood  still,  and  oo^juved  np  the 
whole  scene :  the  Lientenant  and  his  men  rumui^  down 
the  steps ;  Sam  Geeson,  then  seen  fmr  the  first  time,  brav- 
ing the  blockade  guard — Sam  Creesen^  the  friend  of  Lucy 
Peat ;  Lucy  Peat,  the  destroyer,  or  one  ef  the  destroyen 
of  lus  sister ! — here  was  the  first  forbidden  liidc  tooched 
by  the  spark  of  association,  and  to  the  last  link  of  the  dark 
chain  it  then  shot  along.  That  last  was  his  father's  grave  : 
his  father's  grave  so  near  him,  at  this  moment,  and  yet 
ahont  to  be  passed  by  him  nnvisited,  and  ahoat  to  be  passed, 
perhaps^  for  the  last  time.  Motford  tunied  his  bade  on 
the  sea^diff,  and  walked  rapidly  in  another  direction* 

The  churchyard,  to  which  he  bent  his  steps,  was  at  aU 
times  of  the  diay  and  night  to  be  entered  by  means  of  « 
turnstile  gate.  He  was  soon  standing  over  the  heap  of 
fresh  earth  he  soi^t.  A  minute  after,  he  was  on  hia 
knees,  his  arms  encompassing  it. 

"  Michad  Mutford?"  questioned  a  hard  though  low. 
keyed  voice,  dose  to  him,  after  he  had  for  some  time  in- 
dulged his  fedings.  He  jumped  up.  A  man  muffled  in 
a  doak  stood  directly  opposite  to  him,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grave. 

^'  Yes,  Michael  Mutford,"  he  answered;  '^  and  n^ 
calls  him  by  his  name  ?  " 

"  One  who  has  a  right  to  demand  of  you — Where  and 
how  have  you  disposed  of  the  Lady  Ellen  Alien  ?  " 

''  Disposed  of  die  Lady  Ellen  Allen  ?"  repeated  Michad, 
speaking  very  slowly — ''  disposed  of  her  !  "  He  broke  into 
a  laugh : — ^^  Again  I  ask  who  stands  there  before  me?" 

''  Her  &ther." 

'<Ayr' — Mutford's  foot  was  on  his  parent's  grave,  that, 
from  it,  he  might  spring  on  his  hated  enemy.  He  sud- 
denly checked  himsdf,  and  fell  back  some  paces,  saying — 
''  Be  gone !  leave  me !  leave  me  here,  alone !  here!  it  is 
not  here  we  should  meet :  it  is  not  here  you  should  come 
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to  daiie  ne!  WhU  tiHiigs  yon  hese?  iriiat!''  he  con- 
n&ued^  kning  ewiunand  «£  his  reMon-^ ''  to  «faoat  me  on 
that  spot?"  psH^ting  to  the  g^Ye--^''  to  ctretch  his  son, 
thera^  whik  he  lies  hd(w !  or  to  tear  him  out  of  his  last 
resting^plaoe !  to  rob  the  gra^  of  its  poor  tenant  I  You 
ioaimot  sleep  in  your  bed  whUe  even  his  hones  n.      *' 

"  Pationee^  patienee^  w>"  injterrupted  Lord  Lintern ; 
"  none  hot  a  madman  could  assume  that  i  cone  here  on 
any  sueh  intents :  llus  is  not  the  Lingaage  we  should  use 
to  each  oth«: :  patienee^  I  say." 

'^  Stop  where  you  are ! "  Mut£(wd  broke  in^  in  his  turn  c 
"  on  your  Me,  do  not  stir  a  step  I "  Lord  Lintern  was 
about  to  approadi  him  nearer—*''  tAo^^^tAo^"*^ again 
motioning  towards  the  grave-p« ''  that  is  between  us  a»  you 
stand  ;  and  if  I  will  not  cross  it  to  you,  do  not  you  oros^ 
it^  or  pass  it^  to  me  I — Do  not ! — Leave  me  here  akne^  I 
say!  or^  since  you  will  not — no^  no  !"^-*  after  a  black 
struggle  with  himself  of  a  moment-^''  no !  I  leave  you, 
here  alone  !-^'tis  fastter — 'tis  better." 

"  Madman,  indeed,"  muttered  Lord  Lintern,  as  Midiad 
turned  his  back  and  ran  out  of  the  chorehyard ;  and  not 
many  minutes  had  passed,  before  Mutford  flung  himself 
down  upon  the  cliff  path,  a  good  distance  beyond  the  vil- 
lage, where  he  lay  panting  and  exhausted,  over«wzought 
in  body  and  mind. 

A  girl's  voice,  singing,  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  a  low 
key,  made  more  imperfect  by  the  dashing  of  the  sea  beneath 
him,  and  the  hard  blowing  of  the  wind  about  him,  aroused 
Mutford  into  observation.  The  singer  evidently  came 
nearer,  for  he  eould  soon  catch  a  &w  lines -^ 

,  **  Oh,  Melooy,  oh  Melony, 

Thou  art  the  fairast  crvatuM.** 

He  lay  still.  Two  girls  approached,  one  almost  a  child : 
she  addressed  her  companion,  who  had  been  singing,  in  a 
pettish  tone,  — 

''  t  be  blessed  alive,  Mu-tha,  if  you  bayn't  been  put- 
ting on  me,  all  this  while,  about  Bill ;  he  never  gave  you 
no  such  messages  for  me,  and  I  know  he  didn't." 

**  Come,  my  maid,  come  ;  don't  you  go  for  to  be  foolish^ 
now,'^  answered  Martha. 
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'  ''An'^I  wnnt,  then;  and  that's  the  very  reason  as  why 
I  be  not  »-going  to  let  you  make  me  a  fool^  no  mote : 
'tisn't  Bill,  at  all,  I  say  ;  but  some  'on  you  want  to  make 
np  to,  on  yoar  own  acooant,  Martha  Hngg^tt:  an'  so " 

''  Jane,  my  maiden,  don't  go  home,  this  time,  at  least ; 
do  stay  beside  o'  me,  do ;  and  suppose  I  hare  a  sweetheart, 
as  well  as  you,  Jane,  and  that  we  could  come  on  'em  both 
together,  or  one  after  t'other,  what  harm 's  in  that,  I  be  glad 
to  know? — there's  my  pretty  maid ;  do  walk  a  bit  on  with 
me :  I  don't  like  comiug  out  to  see  folk,  alone,  no  more 
than  you  do,  yourself,  Jane." 

''  I  never  said  as  how  /  didn't,"  remarked  Jane. — 
^^  But  stop :  who  is  sitting  on  the  path  ?  " 
'     Mutford  had  half  raised  himself  from  his  reclining 
position. 

"  Mine  or  yours,  Jane?"  questioned  Martha;  ''  come 
along,  and  let 's  see." 

She  took  the  girl's  hand,  and  approached  Mutford.  In 
coming  close  to  him,  she  said,  "  Good  night,"  in  an  in- 
different voice ;  then  let  Jane  go  on  a  few  steps,  while  she 
added,  in  a  whisper,  "The  flower-bed?" 

"  And  the  hole  in  the  wall,"  answered  Mutford. 

"  Ask  us  the  way  to  Mr.  Linnock's,  then."  She  tripped 
after  her  beguiled  companion,  humming — 

"  'Tis  all  of  these  poor  smugglers. 
Who  now  in  gaol  do  lie ; 
Their  wives  and  children  left  at  home^ 
And  fearing  they  must  die." 

Taking  the  hint,  Mutford  stood  up,  followed  the  two 
girls,  overtook  them,  and  made  the  enqidry  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him.  Martha  replied  that  it  was  a  good 
step  to  Mr.  Linnock's  house,  for  any  one  who  did  not 
know  the  short  cuts  across  the  fields,  after  turning  away 
from  the  cliff.  He  said  he  was  quite  unacquainted  with 
these  short  cuts,  and  asked  her  to  describe  them.  She 
pretended  to  do  so,  in  a  clear  manner ;  but  when  Mutford 
assured  her  he  could  not  venture  a  foot  of  ground  upon  his 
comprehensions  of  her  statistics,  he  only  said  tiie  truth. 
Then  came,  naturally,  his  earnest  request  to  be  conveyed 
within  view  of  the  house  by  his  present  companions :  his 
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business  with  Mr.  Linnock  he  declared  to  be  urgent :  he 
was  fatigued^  as  well  as  ignorant  of  the  path-road ;  and^  iu 
fact,  he  would  be  very  thankful  for  the  favour  he  required. 

Martha,  after  consulting  Jane,  and  calling  on  her  to 
say  if  either  of  them  would  think  mudi  of  the  walk,  to 
pldige  the  civil  gentleman,  and  getting  a  favourable  answer^ 
cheerfully  agreed  to  guide  Mutford  to  his  destination.  All 
then  moved  on  together.  Martha  and  Jane  began  to  walk 
briskly  :  Mutford  kept  up  with  them  with  difficulty ;  and 
at  last  Martha  perceived  he  was,  indeed^  fatigued,  —  so 
much  so  that  his  steps  were  uneven. 

^^  Gentlemen  bayn't  used  to  lean  on  poor  girls'  arms,** 
she  then  remarked  —  ^^  though,  in  case  of  need,  girls'  arma 
might  help  'em  ;  —  see,  Jane,  how  tired  he  be ;  —  and  so^ 
sir,  here's  one  of  mine  for  you,  and  this  pretty  maiden 
will  give  you  another,  /  know." 

Jane,  tittering  at  the  novelty,  the  importance,  indeed^ 
of  her  approaching  situation,  gleeishly,  though  sheepishly 
extended  her  little  arm,  bent  tight  at  the  elbow,  and  Mut^ 
ford  proceeded  on  his  walk,  supported,  at  either  side,  by 
her  and  Martha  Huggett.  He  allowed,  nay,  urged  himself 
to  enjoy  this  little  adventure,  and  talked  in  a  good-humoured 
strain  with  his  two  guides. 

In  a  strain  of  regulated  good-humour,  however,  one  not 
at  all  resembling  that  in  which  he  had  indulged  with  the 
pretty  lady's  maid  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  nor  with  the 
yet  nameless  maiden  at  Mas'r  Fox's.  There  was,  in 
Martha's  manner,  even  in  her  frankness  and  lightest  prat« 
tie,  something  which  prescribed  a  peculiar  respect  towards 
her.  Little  silly  Jane  Simmons  was  nobody :  but  were 
Mutford  alone  with  Martha  Huggett,  in  his  most  buoyant 
time  of  life,  he  could  not  have  trifled  with  her,  as  young 
men  will  now  and  then  do  with  village  damsels. 

Her  character,  so  far  as  he  knew  it,  by  her  conduct  and, 
actions,  also  had  an  influence  upon  him.  Her  devotion  to 
her  young  Fred  —  ("  Might  he  not  have  sung  to  her  a( 
parting,"  asked  Michael  of  himself,  sillily  —  yet  charac<« 
teristically  — 

<*  My  heart  with  love  is  beating, 
Traruporled  " 
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ind  there  stopiped  short :)  —  her  respectable  goveniTnent  of 
herself^  with  regard  to  other  men^  since  he  had  been  snatched 
from  her ;  and  her  determinalion  to  forsake  her  ^ends  and 
eoantry^  in  order  to  partake  his  lot  in  a  remote  land^  and 
in^  ait  r^ast^  a  questionable  situation :  all  this^  a  knowledge 
of  which  Mutford  had  derived  from  the  worthy  Mr.  Lin- 
Hock^  put  the  girl  in  no  common-place  light  before  him. 
He  felt  that  he  should  like  to  know  more  of  his  young 
friend  Martha ;  of  the  bases  of  her  principles^  in  fact. 

A  little  occurrence  afforded  him  opportunity  for  partially 
gratifying  his  wish.  As  they  passed  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliffy  which  now  was  of  great  depth  below  them^  Jane 
Simmons  suddenly  stopped  an  instant^  and  pointing  down 
to  the  shingles^  said,  ''  There,  Martha/*  expressively. 

Martha  as  suddenly  looked  towards  die  spot  whither  her 
young  friend  pointed,  and  averting  her  head,  answered, 
with  a  quick,  short  sigh  —  *'  Ay,  Jane." 

Mutford  also  looked,  but  saw  nothing,  though,  in  the 
dear  moonshine  which  sheeted  the  sea  and  the  shingles,  he 
must  have  discovered  any  remarkable  object.  All  passed 
en  —  and  he  asked  —  "  What  was  that  ?" 

''Nothing,  sir,  nothing,''  replied  Martha. 

"  Nothing  now,  sir,"  added  Jane. 

"  But  fvas  there  any  thing  there,  when  you  pointed,  my 
little  maiden  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  only  Martha  remembers  the  spot  so  well." 

'^  Nonsense,  now,  Jane  Simmons."  —  Mutford,  miis- 
trusting  the  tone  of  her  voice,  peered  into  her  eyes :  there 
were  tears  in  them.  He  came  upon  a  certain  conclusion, 
but,  for  some  time,  took  no  advantage  of  it.  Ife  waited' titi 
the  sharp  breeze  Uew  right  from  Jane  to  Martha,  and  then 
said  in  a  tone  which  the  younger  girl  could  not  catch,  — 
"  It  was  there  that  poor  Fred,  along  with  others,  had  the" 
row  wiA  the  man-o'-war's  men." 

He  felt  her  start,  and  then  she  looked  up  into  his  face, 
but  was  silent. 

"  I  know  it  all,"  he  continued  ;  "  and  it  is  not  to  hurt 
you,  Martha,  that  I  mention  it,  for  I  like  you  for  your 
constancy  to  the  poor  lad." 

''  He  deserves  it^  sir,"  at  length  replied  Martha,  in  the 
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good  a  boy  iii'  the  viUage:  and  he  deserves  more  from  me^ 
and  wiU  get  it,  if  I  liye." 

'*  I  ikmk  I  know  what  you  nvean,  now,  teo>'*  resumed 
Mutfbrd ;  **  a  fiiend  of  yours  has-  hinted  it  to  mo ;  and 
Martha,  if  indeed  you  do  that,  or  even  have  a  strong  in<^ 
tention  to  do- it,  at  present,  I  will  caU  yeu  the  best  girl  in 
the  village;' 

"  What,  nr  r  asked  Martha. 

"  Go  to  poor  Fred." 

"  I  say  again,  as  sure  as  I  live  to  do  it,  I  wiU,  then,  and 
think  it  nodiing  unoommon.  to  do  either." 

"  Is  he  aware  of  your  intention  ?" 

"  He  be,  sir,  sinoe  the  hour  he  left  Ei^knd." 

**  Have  yott'  heard  from  him  since  ?" 

"  Often,  sir ;  I  have  a  letter  of  his  in  my  poeket  this 
moment,  and  it  came  to  me  yesterday." 

"  You  have  ?  Well,  then,  Mardia,  only  that  lovers' 
letters  are  to  be  peeped  into  by  no  one  but  lovers,  I  would 
make  a  little  request  of  you." 

''To* let  you  see  what  kind  of  letters  we  write  to  one 
another,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  what  kind  of  a  letter  Fred  can  write  IK>  you^ 
who  so  well  deserve  a  good  one  every  day  in  the  week."^ 

''  You  can  read  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  we  get  to  M^.  Lin. 
nock^s :  I  bayn't  ashamed  to  show  it,  either  on  Fred's-  ac-< 
count  or  my  own,  since  you  give  yourself  ^-  trouble  of 
thinking  about  us,  Mr.  Mutford." 

*'  I  am  sorry  he  ever "  Mulford  stopped  short,  for 

several  reasons,  — one  of  them  personal :  he  felt  he  had  my 
right  to  be  sorry  that  Fred  had  done  what  he  himself  was 
going  to  do.     But  Martha  took  him  up. 

'^  Ever  went  a-smuggling,  sir.  SobeL  And  yet,  &et 
be  one  o'  the  very  reasons  why  I  think  as  I  do  about  him. 
For  I  be  sure,  it  was  fbr  my  sake  —  to  make  himself  rich 
oiough  fbr  OUT  coming  together  —  that  Fred  txwk  to  t'other 
trade,  when  times  grew  bad  with  his  own,  sir." 

"  Martha,  I  am  curious  to  learn  one  thing.  Did  FML* 
often  visit  Mr.  Boakes's  chapel  ?  " 

'^Never^  as  I  know  of>  Mr;  Mutford,  but  aiwayvoamer 
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with  moilMr  and  me,  loiiietiniM  to  dinrdi^  mnetiiiies  to 
the  Wesley«n  cfaapd,  the  same  as  mother  and  me  do,  aC 
piesent. 

''  And, '  either  in  one  ]Jaee  or  the  other,  hsTe  yon  nerer 
heard  it  said  that  Fred's  new  trade,  and  mine  that  is  to  h^ 
was  any  harm  ?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  bat  never  wss  farcm^t  to  bdiere  it.  And 
I  don't  see  why,  if  I  betieve  other  things  I  have  heard  at 
diorch  or  meeting,  I  be  bound  to  beUeve  that." 

''  Why,  those  that  ask  you  to  believe  those  other  thii^ 
ask  you  to  believe  that  also." 

"  I  know  as  they  do,  sir ;  but  be  they  attorneys  or 
parliament  men,  as  well  as  good  preachers  ?  and  though 
not  as  good  a  preacher  as  they  be,  bayn't  I,  may  be,  as 
good  an  attorney  on  this  head  ?  haven't  I  the  right  to  be  ? 
haven't  I  a  better  right  than  they  have  ?  cause  why,  I  be 
poorer  than  they  be." 

"  But  we  all  certainly  break  through  a  law  that  is  in  the 
statute-book,  Martha,  while  going  on  with  our  t'other  trade.'* 

'^  I  *,  for  one,  never  put  it  there,  sir,  nor  never  gave 
my  good  will  to  have  it  put  there,"  answered  Martha ; 
'^  and  I  would  say,  up  to  their  faces — and  I  said  the  same 
thing  once,  up  to  the  faces  of  some  o'  them  —  there  is  no 
right  on  their  side,  by  good  law,  or  good  Bible,  to  send  a 
young  man  across  the  wide  seas,  from  his  family  and  his 
country,  for  doing  only  what  Fred  did;  andUiat's  the 
foreright  of  all  I  know  about  it."  % 

^^Bad  argument,  Martha,"  said  Mutford  to  himself, 
"  though  I  am  not  sure  I  could  give  as  good,  in  exculpation 
of  my  own  present  adhesion  to  your  honourable  trade,  in* 
asmuch  as,  I  fear,  my  conscience  and  something  else 
are  not  so  easy  on  the  question.  But  what 's  in  the  wind 
pow  ?"  he  asked  aloud.  They  had  just  struck  a  little  inland 
from  the  cliff,  and  gained  the  almost  flattened  summit  of 
the  point,  more  than  once  before  described  to  the  reader. 
Turning  their  backs  to  the  three  remarkable  rocks  called 
the  Three  Williams,  they  were  about  to  descend  into  a 
spacious  valley, '  the  shortest  way  to  Mr.  Linnock's  house. 

•  Thta  conyersation  it  fact,  for  which  none  but  Martha,  and  those  who  agree 
with  her,  an  accoantahle.    It  may  do  no  harm  to  let  otbezv  know  it  it  Ad, 
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In  this' ffltuation^  distant  shout^^  and  bellowing  voices/, 
reaehed  them  from  the  cliff.path  which  they  had  quitted^ 
and^  as  they  turned  to  look  behind  them^  the  shrieks  of 
a  single  person^  k^t  up  nearly  without  a  pause^  came  on 
IB  the  same  direction^  but  much  nearer  to  the  listeners^ 
Mutford  looked  keenly  along  the  path^  and  saw  the  figure  of 
a. woman  runnings  and  sometimes  dancing  or  jumping  to- 
wards him  and  his  companion.  While  he  watched  her^  he 
felt  the  two  girls  at  his  either  side  press  close  to  him^  and 
draw  back,  while  Jane  responded  the  wild  woman's  shriek, 
and'  Martha,  drawing  in  her  breath,  said  —  '^  Lucy  Peat, 
as  I  be  a  born  living  girl !  Turn,  Mr.  Mutford,  and  let 
il»not  wait  for  her — let  us  run  from  her  !  I  be  dead  afeard 
to  face  her ! " 

*'  She  has  her  hand  fast  shut  on  the  knife  ever  since!" 
added  Jane,  beginning  to  run  fast.  Martha  seconded  her, 
and  Mutford,  perforce,  ran  too. 

*'  Stop  I  stop  !*'  cried  the  hoarse  voice  of  Lucy,  gaining 
upon  them  every  instant,  while  the  more  distant  shouts 
and  clamour  of  h^  pursuers  also  grew  more  fiercely  loud^ 
'^  stop  and  save  me !  I  know  -who  ye  be  !  I  know  you, 
Mr.  Michael  Mutford,  and  you,  Martha  HuggettI  ye  passed 
ne^  a^  minute  ago,  while  I  lay  alone  a-hiding !  —  stop,  I 
say,  and  save  me  from  them  !  they  will  hear  you  speak  for 
wee,  Mr.  Michael ;  and  you,  too,  Martha,  for  you  was  always 
good,  and  they  like  you  !  Stop,  or  have  my  life  to  answer 
for !     Stop,  or  I  jump  over  the  cKff  I —  Stop,  stop  ! " 

Mutford  hesitated  at  this  appeal.  The  girls,  in  terrified 
eicpostulation,  strove  to  drag  him  on.  Thus  Lucy  had 
time  to  gain  on*  them ;  and,  in  fact,  before  they  supposed 
her  so  near,  she  raced  past  them,  confronted  them,  and,  at 
the  same^  instant^  sprang  upon  Mutford  and  clasped  him 
round  the  body.  Jane  Simmons  ran  to  meet  her  pursuers, 
tittering  loud  cries  ;  Martha  Huggett,  snatching  at  the  wrist 
«f  Lucy's  right  hand,  said,  "  Would  you  murder  him^ 
ttfo}"  —  Mutford,  by  using  all  his  strength,  was  just  able 
tm  disengage  her  arm  from  his  body  and  hold  her  off. 

^^  Murder  him  ?  harm  him  ?  no,  Martha  Huggett  —  I 
have  harmed  him  enough  already,  —  him  aad  his !  I 
lanow  it  now ;  and  I  know,  too,  tha^  if  there  bo  the  God 
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above  you  say  there  be^  I  am  puoished  for  it  tfiat  mght  I T 
As  Lucy  said  ^ese  words^  she  was  kneeling  at  Mat£inrda 
jEbet^  wringing  her  hands  (Jane  had  not  spoken  truth  about 
the  knif^),  and  sometimes  rolling  and  writhing  on  the 
grass.  ''  But^  Mr.  Michael^"  she  continued,  ^^  for  all  that^ 
I  cry  out  to  you  to  save  me !  Hark  I  they  be  adeeming 
very  near !  Oh^  do  not  let  them  take  me,  and  tie  me^ 
and  send  me  in  the  cart  to  gaol  I  tell  them  I  be  mad  !  and 
I  do  think  I  be !  I  do  hope  I  be  !  Oh,  speak  to  them^ 
lor  I  ges  them  now  !  and  catch  me  by  the  arm,  and  yeu^ 
good  Martha  Huggett,  oatch  me  by  the  t'  other  arm  I  -«^ 
save  me,  save  me  !  '^ 

'^  Hold  her  fast,  there!  hold  her  fastT'  cried  voices 
close  behind. 

^'  Will  ye,  will  ye,  will  ye ! "  rejoined  Lucy,  again 

dinging  to  Mutford  with  one  arm,  and  sizing  Martha'a 

.hand  with  the  other.  : 

^^  Wretched  creature !"  cried  Mutford,  a  second  time 
putting  her  off,  ^  I  forgive  you,  I  pity  you ;  but  how  can 
/,  —  how  can  any  one  save  you,  if  you  have  murdered  the 
man !" 

*^  Lay  hands  on  her  ! "  repeated  the  pursuers. 

''  Well  then  !"  Lucy  started  up,  and  continued  speaking 
while  she  ran^  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  where  the  cliff 
was  highest,  and  a  sheer  precipice, .  ^^  if  ye  will  not,  ye 
who  are  good  people,  ye  who  are  good  Christians,  see  whcl 
J  can  do,  to  save  myself,  1,  Lucy  Peat,  who  never  be* 
fieved  in  God  or  devil,  see  this !  *'  She  ran  to  the  very 
verge  of  tiie  cliff.  Mutford  now  mingled  with  her  huntersy 
and  —  all  crying  out  in  horror,  and  pursuing  her  .fast,  but 
yet  not  close  to  her  — she  ran  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
diff,  and  prepared  to  jump.  It  seemed  that  fear  checked 
her.  She  stopped  a  few  seconds ;  then,  turning  her  back 
to  the  sea,  and  her  face  to  the  yelling  crowd,  her  heels  stiU 
on  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  predpice,  die  bent  back«« 
Wards,  waved  her  hands  twice  or  thrice  round  her  head, 
and  as  Mutford  almost  touched  her  skirts  disappeared.  He 
and  all  around  him  stood  still,  in  sudden  silence,  as  if  listen^ 
ing;  but  no  cry  was  heard,  and  no  bufibt;  nothing^-— 
so  orreat  was  the  fall ;  nothing  to  overmaster  die.blustedilS 
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wind  on  tbttt  hi^  pointy  where  not  eren  a  dash  ctf  the  sea 
aacended. 

In  the  wildsolitade,  in  the  dear  moonshine^  all  continued 
standing  silent,  even  after  the  time  had  elapsed  within  which 
they  onght  to  hare  counted  upon  hearing  any  thing.  Then 
they  looked  into  one  another's  eyes,  and  some,  Mutford 
along  with  them,  held  hand  hy  hand  and  peered  over  the 
diff.  But  this  was  idle.  In  the  shadow  at  the  cliff's 
hase,  so  far  beneath,  no  oliject  of  any  kind  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. Mutford  had  thought  he  might  probably 
catch  a  stir  upon  the  rocky  shingles ;  but  that  was  even  a 
raore  erroneous  calculation.  The  men,  girls,  and  children, 
who  had  hunted  the  poor  fugitive  to  the  cliffs  bourne, 
went  home,  in  groups,  talking  among  themsdvea  in  whis- 
pers. Mutford  stood  alone  upon  the  very  spot  where 
iiuey's  feet  had  last  rested.  For  many  minutes  he  stood 
there,  bound  to  it  in  horror,  terror,  stupefaction.  Pity 
softened  and  relieved  him;  and  clasping  his  hands,  and 
resting  his  head  upon  them,  he  said  aloud,-— *<  Poor,  ne-* 
glected,  untaught  one  !  child  of  a  father  and  of  a  mother 
who  disowned  you !  pupil  of  parish  love  and  charity  !  I 
forgive  you ;  and  so  will  she  whom  you  have  also  injured."' 

He  ^en  tnmed  from  the  cliff.  Martha  Huggett  and 
Jane  Simmons  were  watching  him  from  a  distance.  He 
joined  them,  and  all  pursued  their  way  to  Mr.  Linnock's. 


Approaching  the  old  larm-house  by'a  private  path  that 
led  to  its  rear,  our  friends  saw  a  man  lounging  against  a 
siile  9ver  which  they  had  to  mount.  They  paused,  at 
Martha's  instance.  The  person  also  seemed  to  have  ob- 
served them;  for  putting  his  krge  figure  in  motion,  he 
came  slowly  towards  them.  Martha  looked  sharply  for-^ 
ward,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards,  and  gaining 
Aill  confidence,  said — "  AQ  be  right,  Mr.  Mutford :  'tis 
the  friend  as  you  re  come  to  see ;  belike,"  slightly  pressing' 
hia  aim,  -^  "  belike,  sir,  he  expected  to  meet  you  on  this 
path." 

Greetings  were,  indeed,  soon  exchanged  between  Mr. 
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I^innock  and  his  former  acquaintance ;  and  no  sovereign  r 
ever  gave  to  a  newly-named  premier^  in  a  first  audience,  a » 
more  gracious  one  than  the  gentle  smuggler  vouchsafed,  to 
Michael  Mutfoid. 

"  And  you  must  be  tired^  sir^  after  your  long  walk," 
continued  Mr.  Linnock,  ^'  you  and  those  little  maidens  as 
have  come  to  show  you  the  way,  so — step  you,  Martha,  into, 
the  house,  with  Jane  Simmons,  first  of  all,  and  see  if  you 
cannot  come  upon  nothing  nice,  —  no,  Jane  will  go  alone, 
while  I  say  a  word  to  you  here,  for  a  minute ;  —  there, 
my  pretty  maid,  that's  the  way.      And  now,  Mr.  Mutford, 
tired  as  you  are,  you'll  excuse  me  telling  Martha  two  words . 
that  she  ought  to  hear.     I  may  have  no  better  opportunity,, 
'tis  such  a  busy  night  in  doors,  sir,  and  not  expected  so:, 
soon." 

"  A  run-in,  to-night,  again,  Mr.  Linnock?"  asked  the 
attentive  and  business-like  Martha. 

^^  I  be  blessed,  ay,  old  giri,  and,  as  you  know,  we , 
didn't  reckon  on  it  for  a  night  or  two." 

"  And  all  safe,  sir  ?  " 

'^  All  in  the  very  house,  Martha :  and  so,  Mr.  Mutford, 
we  be  as  busy  and  as  merry  within  as  folk  can  well  be——, 
just  what  I  told  you ;  with  other  matters,  too,  to  keep  us 
alive  ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  them  presendy  :  and,  Martha, 
'tisn't  that  news,  alone  I  have  for  you,   old  girl :  but,  ^ 
harkee  —  and  never  mind  Mr.  Mutford;  he  and  I  have 
chatted  about  you  afore  now  —  harkee,  Martha,  there's 
news  from  beyond  there,  too.'* 
.  "  Another  letter,  Mr.  Linnock  }" 

*'  No,  Martha ;  guess  again." 

'^  I  ha'ant  got  no  other  guess  to  make,  sir^"  answered : 
Martha,  her  voice  faltering. 

''  Did  nobody  never  write  you  word,  Martha,  when  you  > 
wrote  to  him  of  going  to  see  him,  that,  if  he  could,  he . 
would  hinder  you,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  great  'uns  - 
and  all  the  sharp  'uns;  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way, : 
my  maid !" 

'^  Bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Linnock,  what  is  it  as  you  do . 
mean  ?"  questioned  Martha,  sitting  unconsciously,  sinking, ; 
ipdeed,  upon  a  krge  stone  which  was  bdiind  her,  and  taking 
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off  her  little  bonnet^  and  holding  it  on  her  knees^  in  the 
same  absent  manner^  while  her  hands  shook,  and  her  lips 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  patron. 

'^  Don't  you  go  for  to  make  any  great  things  of  a  bit 
of  a  fuss,  now,  Martha,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  another 
body's  sake,  and  you  shall  soon  know  what  I  mean,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Linnock:  ^^holloring  out  in  this  place,  and 
this  night,  in  particklar,  or  swounding,  or  such  like^ 
wouldn't  be  the  way  to  keep  him  safe  from  the  knowledge 
of  one  body  I  don't  much  like  as  should  be  able  to  tell 
any  thing  about  hi|n;  and  that  one  body  I  mean  is  Sam 
Geeson,  who  is  not  turning  out  a  foreright  good  *nn,  as 
you  shall  soon  hear  of,  too;  and  so,  my  maiden " 

^'  Mr.  Linnock,"  interrupted  Martha,  '^holloring  out 
or  swounding  be  not  my  way,  when  to  have  one's  mind 
^boT^t  one  would  be  a  better  way.  But  won't  you  tell  me, 
siv,  in  one  word,  is  it  of  "     She  looked  roimd  her, 

stooped  her  head  forward  to  Mr.  Linnock,  and  ended  in 
a  whisper  —  "  of  Fred  you  be  talking  ?" 
.    ^'  Of  Fred  and  no  other,  my  dd  girl:  he  was  seen  at 
t'other  side  of  the  briny,  this  morning." 
■    "  In   France,  sir?"   continued   Martha,'  clasping  hat 
hands. 

*'  In  France,  at  Boulogne;  and  master-mate  had  a  word 
with  him;  and  Fred  only  asks  you,  now,  to  cross  a  short 
sea  to  him,  you  and  old  mother  together ;  and  there  you 
three  can  live  as  safe,  and  grow  as  rich  as  archbishops> 
every  one  doing  a  hand's  turn,  now  and  then,  for  an  old 
friend,  the  Miss  Molly.  I  shouldn't  be  downright  glad 
to  lose  you  for  good,  at  both  sides  o'  the  water,  Martha, 
my  maiden."  The  sagacity  and  laudable  attention  to  his 
own  interests  of  Mr.  Linnock  were  slightly  discernible 
through  the  good  feeling  and  philanthropy  of  this  little 
speech. 

''  Poor  Fred,  poor  lad!"  said  Martha,  "  and  so  you  be 
in  France,  so  near  me;  and  what  a  many  precious  troubles 
you  must  have  had  the  heart  to  face  and  overcome,  to  get 
there;  in  France  to-night,"  she  repeated,  turning  her  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

*^  I  didn't  say  that,"  rcgoined  Mr.  Linnock* 
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She  tamed  her  head  round  again  quiddy^  and  asking; 
in  a  long-drawn  manner^  ^'  No?"  her  eyes,  glittering  is 
the  moonlight,  again  were  fixed  on  Linnoek. 

^'  No,  Martha ;  not  downright:  he  may  hare  stolen  over 
to-night,  for  what  I  know." 

'*  Bm  dont  you  know,  sir  ?** 

^'  Why,  I  be  Messed,  Martha,  but  if  you  do  pro^ 
inise ^ " 

'^  Oh,  npns'ns,  now,  sir,  nons'ns,*'  she  stood  up  and 
leaned  on  him,  for  she  trembled  more  than  ever,  '^yoa 
know  you've  no  call  to  be  afeard  of  me,  in  regard  of  all 
diat ;  and  so  do,  Mr.  Linnoek,  pray,  pray  do,  sir.^' 

'^  Stop  a  bit,  then."  Mr.  Linnook  whistled.  Young 
Fied  jumped  over  a  fence  near  to  them,  and  came  on 
slowly  enough  to  Martha,  his  head  falling  down,  and  his 
left  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket.  Martha,  after  a  little 
Start,  parted  from  Mr.  Linnoek,  and,  in  her  turn,  advanced 
in  a  regulated  pace,  though  not  quite  so  deliberatdy,  to 
meet  him  half  way.  It  did  seem,  indeed^  that  Mr.  Lin* 
Book's  fears  and  remonstrances  were  thrown  away.  Not- 
withstanding her  evidently  strong  and  sincere  attachment^ 
and  the  unexpected  joy  she  must  have  experienced,  Mut* 
ford  only  observed,  that  her  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears; 
tod  that  a  spasmodic  smile'  worked  her  features. 

They  came  dose  to  one  another,  each  hdding  out  tlw 
right  hand,  and  Fred,  looking  ashamed  of  his,  although 
his  face  denoted  deepfelt  pleasure.  Their  hands  joined^ 
and  Martha  said, /'Be  it  you,  Fred.!>" 

And  Fred  answered,  '^  Ay,  old  girl,  it  he,** 
.  And  such  was  the  scene  of  a  re-meeting,  under  the  known 
drcumstancee,  between  two  real  EngUsh  lovers  of  huml^e 
degree.  Martha,  indeed,  improved  it  a  little,  upon  second 
diought.  While  they  still  hdd  each  other  js  right-hand, 
she  put  up  her  left  to  her  eyes,  and,  with  the  knuckles  o€ 
it,  scooped  out  the  tears  that,  to  her  great  shame,  %Dould 
make  way  through  her  dosed  lids ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
this  occupation,  she,  idl  of  a  sudden,  flung  down  her  left 
hand,  opened  her, eyes  wide,  stretched  forward  her  neck 
to  Fred,  pouted  out  her  lips,  and  kissed  his  lips  so  snatch-. 
ingly  and  enei^tically,  that  he  staggered  back  a  pace^ 
quite  taken  off  his  guard,  c  ^ 


*'  There/*  said  Mr.  linnodi:,  ^'there^  that  will  do;  and 
itoWj  my  maiden." 

^  Mr.  Linnock!*'  intemipted  Martha^  '^his  life  be  in 
dbuiger  in  England  to.Jiight !" 

"  Not  if  you  go  by  what  1 11  tell  you,"  replied  Mi. 
Linnock;  "  take  him  you  know  where,  out  of  Sam  Geeson's 
si^t,  for  A  few  houn,  and  be  you  ready,  then,  to  run 
across  to  France,  old  mother  and  you,  as  I  said  before, 
with  him,  and  the  thing  is  dome,  just  as  you  heard  me 
«ay  it  would  be,  Martha,  my  maid." 
Very  well;  let's  see,"  said  Martha. 
Good'by,  then.  Come,  Mr.  Mutford,  we  are  bound 
lor  the  house,  now;  and  before  speaking  on  your  own  Httle 
business,  I  will  have  to  ask  your  advice  in  settling  rather 
4L  disagreeable  affair  in  doors." 

The  disagreeable  affiur  Mr.  Linnodc  stated  on  their  way 
to  the  house.  An  industrious  woman  of  the  seanside  vil- 
lage was  in  the  bablt,  he  said,  of  getting  a  cheap. passage 
in  the  Miss  Molly,  to  buy  French  eggs  for  her  shop,  and 
perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  turn  an  honest  penny  in  any 
other  way  she  could. 

'*  I  comprehend,"  observed  Mutford,  "  and  I  believe  I 
koovr  the  industrious  woman's  name  too  *—  't  is  Fox  ?  " 

Mr.  Linneck  agreed,  and  wait  on  to  say  that  she  had 
landed,  with  her  little  cargo,  that  very  ni^t,  nigh  at  hand. 
'  "  Indeed  ?"  queried  Mutford,  his  mind  glandug  back 
to  the  state  in  which  he  -  had  seen  her  house  about  two 
hours  ago,  '^  and  proposes  to  sleep  under  her  own  roof 
to-night?" 

'^  Yes,"  Mr.  Linnock  said,  "  directly  a  little  accident 
could  be  arranged  for  her,  she  would  put  her  eggs  and  her<* 
■df  upon  a  cart  in  waiting,  and  make  all  speed  to  surprise 
her  httle  husband,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  expect 
her  home  for  some  nights  to  come." 

Mutfcnrd's  mind  permitted  ihe  only  relief  it  had  expe* 
rienced  since  he  left  the  cliff,  as  he  said  to  himself,  '^  Maa> 
Fox,  Mas*r  Fox,  the  sly;  prepare  thyself!" 

*'  And  now  to  the  point,"  continued  Mr.  Linnock. 
ff  Thia  poor  woman,. while  die  Miss  Molly  was  working 
off  to-night,  had  been  robbed  of  her  purse;  had  acquainted 

z  4 
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the  Miss  Molly's  proprietor  with  her  loss^  appealng  to  him 
to  see  justice  done  to  her;  and^  Mr.  Mutford  would  observSy 
^here  was  a  case  of  some  difficulty  and  delicacy;  the  Miss 
Molly's  character  for  honour  and  honesty  at  stake^  as  well 
4W  an  industrious  creature  plundered  of  what  she  could  ill 
afford  to  lose;  and^  in  fact^  it  must  be  seen  about." 

"  Had  she  named  any  person  as  the  probable  thief  ?" 
Mutford  asked. 

Yes;  a  person  of  whom  Mr.  Linnoek  had  more  than 
once  spoken  to.night^  in  no  approving  language:  Sam 
Geeson^  in  fact.  He  had  not  been  across  with  the  Miss 
Molly  this  time^  but  had  run  down  .from  the  village  to 
give  a  hand  to  work  her.  It  was  he  -who  helped  Mrs. 
'Fox  from  the  lugger  into  a  boat;  and  it  was  in  the  boat 
she  missed  her  purse^  quite  sure  that  she  had  had  it  safe 
in  her  pocket  while  aboard  a  moment  before. 

*'  What  did  Geeson  say  ?"  —  «  Nothing,"  Mr.  Linnoek 
-replied;  '^  for  he  had  not  yet  been  spoken  with  on  the 
subject,  and,  to  the  present  moment,  suspected  nothing." 
Now,  hpwever,  Mr.  Linnoek  proposed  to  wile  him  into  the 
house,  and  quietly  hear  what  he  might  have  got  to  say  ; 
and  he  requested  Mutford's  presence  during  the  investiga- 
tion. Meantime  the  worthy  parent  of  the  Miss  MoUy  and 
iier  little  crew  had  his  own  misgivings  of  the  'prentice. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  strongly  suspected 
of  an  admiration  of  other  people's  accompaniments^  nay  — 
and  Mr.  Linnoek  shuddered  while  he  said  it  of  one  in  his 
employment  —  there  was  not  positive  proof  that  Sam  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances  of  certain  buiu. 
glaries,  which,  to  the  disgrace  as  well  as  terror  of  the 
county,  had  lately  been  perpetrated  in  his  neighbourhood.  - 

Mutford  and  his  patron  gained  the  little  low.arched  door 
leading  into  the  farm-house.  There,  sitting  upon  a  large 
hamper,  while  another,  as  also  some  bundles  and  packages^ 
stood  piled  behind  her,  sat  a  tall  stout  woman,  well  muffled 
in  a  cloak  and  shawls,  and  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
her  bonnet  till  it  met  under  her  chin.  It  was  the  distressed 
Mrs.  Fox..  Linnoek  saluted  her  by  name,  and  told  her  he 
was  about  to  see  justice  done  to  her..  He  would  send  out 
for  her  in  a  minute.  * 
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•  They  entered  the  house.  Its  master  led  the  way  into 
the  same  little  parlour  of  business  which  was  the  first 
mom  Mutford  had  made  acquaintance  with  in  the  man- 
sion upon  a  remarkable  night.  Ere  he  had  quite  crossed 
its  threshold^  the  door  of  a  more  hospitable  apartment 
opened^ — a  well-known  fair  and  freshly-red  face^  half 
hidden  in  luxuriant  rin^ets  of  fair  hair^  and  two  stiM 
fairer  shoulders,  as  full  dressed  as  ever,  darted  through  it; 
and  the  next  instant  he  was  tripped  up  to,  with  a  pretty 
little  musical  shriek  of  delight,  and  his  hand  and  arm  were 
thrice  shaken^- the  operator  rising  on  her  toes  at  eadji 
shidce — and  welcomed  again  and  again.  This  would  have 
been  extremely  flattering,  had  not  Mutford's  self-depre» 
elating  evil  genius  remarked  to  him,  that  there  was  now 
no  handsome  and  athletic  Lieutenant  Graves  at  his  side. 
However,  he  allowed  none  of  this  want  of  spirit  to  appear, 
but  responded,  in  act  and  word,  to  the  distinguished  greet, 
ing;  like  the  way,  he  believed,  in  which  Miss  Eliza 
thought  every  gentleman  of  courage  ought  to  do. 

Warned,  good-humouredly,  by  her  sage  father,  that 
there  was  business  to  be  attended  to  for  a  moment.  Miss 
EHza  then  tripped  and  fluttered  back  to  the  room  of  the 
piano,  contented  to  live  on  the  hopes  of  seeing  her  visiter 
soon  again.  Mr.  Linnock  left  Mutford  alone  in  the  par^ 
lour,  to  seek  Sam  Geeson. 

•  They  came  into  Mutford's  presence,  conversing  together 
on  indifi'erent  subjects.  Evidently  the  cautious  old  smug* 
gler  had  not  yet  whispered  Mrs.  Fox's  name  to  the 
'prentice ;  in  fact,  he  feared  to  give  Sam  an  opportunity  of 
conjuring  any  thing  ofi^his  person. 

The  door  closed,  and  salutations  having  been  exchanged 
between  Sam  and  Mutford,  business  commenced  in  reality. 
Mr.  Linnock  repeated  Mrs.  Fox's  charge,  distinctly,  and 
suddenly,  and  briefly.  The  accused,  wincing  very  little, 
if  at  all,  laughed  sturdily  at  it.  Mrs.  Fox  was  then  called 
in ;  she  upheld  Mr.  Linnock's  story.  Sam  still  asserted 
his  innocence,  and  began  to  bluster.  The  bland  Mr.  Lin* 
nock  addressed  to  him  a  fatherly  and  touching  speech. 
He  pointed  out  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  to  satisfy 
Mrs.  Fox,  in  some  way^  before  she  ifhotild  make  her  oom» 
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fdairU  to  another  irUmnal;  in  which  view  of  the  case- the 
Jiiteresti  of  a  good  many  were  concerned. 
.  '^  I  knows  that^  Mas'r  Linnock^"  said  Sam,  expressiyely. 
Mr.  Linnock  went  on.  He  reminded  the  accused  Aat  the 
fair  character  of  the  Miss  Molly,  and  of  all  the  persons^ 
and  the  whole  concern  connected  with  her,  wese  at  stake  ; 
and  he  hesought  one  of  her  youngest  chikbcn  to  lay  that 
to  his  heart,  and  act  as  it  would  suggest  to  him  to  do. 

*^  And  what 's  axed  of  me,  Mr.  Linnock  "<• —  Sam  grew  a 
tittle  rei^)ectful  again — ^^more  than  I've  done?  to  tell 
you  and  she  I  knows  nothing  about  it  ?  " 
•  Mr.  Linnock,  under  all  ihe  circumstances,  was  sorry  to 
say  that  he  thought  the  'prentice  ought  to  submit  to  be 
searched  on  the  spot 

'^  He  be  jiggeied  if  he  would,  then." 

That  did  not  look  well,  Mr.  Linnock  observed ;  and  it 
might  make  Mrs.  Fox  more  than  ever  inclined  to  go  before 
a  magistrate. 

"  Let  her ;  and  let  h^,  and  all  who  advise  her  to  go> 
get  all  the  good  they  can  by  it.*' 

^'  I  do  not  care  for  your  threats  to  myself,  Sam,  wheie 
honour  and  honesty  are  concerned;"  Sam  laughed  hia 
onlovely  laugh ;  '^  and  so  I  tell  you,  Uiat  if  you  do  not 
anbmit  to  be  searched  here^  qaietly,  you  shall  not  stir  out 
of  this  room  till  you  are  searched  in  spite  of  you." 

Mr.  Linnock's  tone  and  manner  became  suddenly  firm 
and  commanding.  Sam  looked  at  him  puzzled,  and  frown, 
ing  badly ;  then  he  said,  ^'  Very  weU,  Mr.  Linnock ;  now 
we  be  a-going  to  understand  one  another.  I  tried  this 
here  little  lark  of  a  trick  just  to  find  out  your  mind  to* 
wards  me;  nothing  else.  Miss's,  or  I 'be  blowed;  so,  there 
be  your  purse,"'— he  flung  it  on  the  ground, — *^  and  good 
mgtit ;  and  good  night  to  you,  too,  Mr.  Linnock ;  not  for- 
getting good  Mr.  Michael  Mutford,  in  the  corner^  who 
advised  all  this  nons'ns,  along  with  you,  and  sits  theie  to 
see  me  blown,  as  he  be  a  thinking  of ;  good  night,  gen^ 
tlemen.'' 

Linnock  strode  hastily  after  Sam,  and  detained  hina 
inside  the  door,  whispering  him  anxiously.  Mrs.  Foot 
had  picked  up  her  purse  the  moment  she  heard  it  jingU 


m^  Itie  floor ;  and  now^  saying  that  she  did  believe  Sam 
xooant  no  hsffia,  and  that  she  forgot  and  ibrgaye^  professed 
her  intention  to  load  her  cart  with  eggs^  sundries,  and  self« 
and  ride  off  as  fast  as  she  could  to  her  poor  dear  Mas'r 
Fax. 

*^  Do,  then/'  laughed  the  'prentioe,  as  she  passed  him ; 
and  Mutford  thought  he  laughed  as  if  he  knew  sooie* 
ihii:^. 

"  That 's  the  very  case,  Sam,''  said  Mr.  linnock,  after 
the  had  wiMidrawn,  continuing  aloud  the  conrersatioii  ht 
had  begun  in  whispers ;  '^  to  take  you  out  of  her  pow^  ^ 
aothing  more ;  to  let  her  see  we  are  honest  folk,  and  to 
keep  us  all  as  clear  as  possible  of  what  none. of  us  love  o^ 
like — law,  Sam,  law;  and  if  I  did  speak  big  to  you, 
why,  it  was  put  on,  just  to  make  a  show  to  her  face :  J 
feared  you  might  go  on  with  the  joke  too  long ;  perhaps  a 
day  or  so,  merely  to  frighten  her ;  and  then,  the  Foxes 
are  so  poor,  and  such  skin-flints,  who  could  say  what  mighl 
happen  ?  and  they  knowing  a  little  too  much ----that  is,  in 
case  we  vexed  them ;  and  so,  Sam,  see  what  is  inside  •' 
this  other  purse,"  handing  him  one,  ^^  to 
.  '^  To  make  up  for  the  one  I  stole  but  wam't  kt  keep  ?'' 
interrupted  Sam,  grinning,  as  he  put  the  gift  in  his  pocket* 

"  No,  no ;  to  pay  you  for  your  half  night*9  work,  and 
some  arrears ;  have  I  not  tdd  you  I  was  as  sure  as  y<nir« 
adf  you  only  meant  a  lark,  like?" 

**  Well,  Mr.  Linnock,  thankee ;  and  I  he  sure  you  did  " 
««~and  Samuel  left  the  room. 

'^  Upon  my  veracity,  Mr.  Mutford,  I  was  sure  of  no 
such  thing,"  resumed  Mr.  Linnock,  turning  to  his  new 
friend ;  '*  contrary. wise,  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  the 
'prentice  stole  the  purse,  as  sure  as  he  ever  swallowed  a  go 
of  eaudiwy:  but,  you  see,  sir,  one  is  now  snd  then  obliged 
to  be  peaceable,  for  peaoe-sake,and  to  keep  one's  crust  whole ; 
so  that,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  made  him  give  back  the 
litde  prize  to  Mrs.  Fox,  that  is,  to  keep  her  on  our  hands,  I 
am  forced  not  to  aggravate  Sam  ;  he  could  injure  us,  sir^ 
all  of  us ;  you  and  me,  and  the  whole  concern ;  and  there's 
a  heavy  lump  of  reddish  flesh  between  his  eyes  that  I  don'ft 
half  admire ;  I  wish  we  never  had  nothing  to  do  with  Sam  4 
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bat  that 's  uselesf/now ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
watch  him  and  humour  him  ;  and  I  thinks  for  the  pr&. 
tent,  he  is  quiet." 

Mutford  was  not  without  obsenring  the  ready  tacking  of 
his  name  to  ^'  the  whole  of  the  concern^"  in  the  first  part 
of  this  speech  ;  and  with  the  latter  part  of  it  he  did  not 


*'  WeH,  mr/'  Mr.  Linnock  continued^  drawing  a  chair 
dose  to  Mutford's^  and  resting  his  hands  on  his  kneea^ 
soberly  and  demurely^  ^'  and  'tis  time  we  finished  our 
own  little  business,  now^  I  think." 

"  I  think  so^  too^  Mr.  Linnock^**  answered  the  candidate 
for  promotion^  quite  as  demurely. 

^'  We  have*  heard  it  said  that  you  have  suled  before 
this  time  of  day^  Mr.  Mutford  ?  " 

"  Ton  have  been  rightly  instructed^  Mr.  Linnock ;  be- 
fore the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  I  was  a  midshipman 
for  two  years." 

"  Very  good,  sir,  very  good."  Mr.  Linnock  bowed 
respectfidly,  yet  in  a  way  that  suggested  he  was  thinking 
of  the  honour  and  character  of  the  Miss  Molly  as  much 
as  of  Mutford's  youthful  achievements;  ^^and  you  are 
also  master  of  the  French  tongue,  I  believe  ?  " 

^'  I  have  spoken  it  among  tiie  French  people,  so  ze 
flways  to  make  myself  understood,  sir,"  Mutford  conw 
tinned,  smiling  to  himself,  contemptuously ;  and  yet  he 
was  amused,  too. 

'^  The  honour  of  your  hand,  then.  Captain— Captain 
Mutford  of  the  Miss  Molly;"  and  still  most  gravely  the 
arch  smuggler  extended  his ;  '^  and  *t  is  the  first  time  since 
1  sailed  myself,  that  any  one  bore  that  title ;  my  fair- 
haired  brother  Bob  is  mate — no  more ;  and  even  the  Don 
was  hxkt'^hut  the  Don :  in  fact,  the  only  name  we  gave 
him ;  to  be  sure,  he  had  little  to  do  with  working  the 
vessel,  though  you  will  have  a  good  deal,  and  only  filled 
<me  of  your  appointments — that  of  interpreter  among  the 
knowing  ones,  at  t'  other  side,  who,  I  protest  to  you,  sir, 
often  plundered  us  upon  the  wilful  mistidce  of  a  few  words 
of  broken  lingo;  and  so — you  accept  your  commis8io% 
Captain?" 
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'*  On  conditions^  master  and  owner." 
^'  That  of  course.     Captain*8  pay  of  the  Miss  Molly- 
always  a  sixth  of  the  bond  fide  turn  up  of  each  of  her 


runs-in.** 


"  A  little  indefinite^  master  mine.  What  can  you  value 
each  trip  at^  one  with  another  ? "  Mutford  looked  at 
certain  notes  he  had  made  upon  a  card.  Mr.  Linnock 
eyed  him  keenly^  without  his  knowledge. 

^^  Well,  sir,  well ;  suppose  we  say,"  and  he  men- 
tioned a  specific  sum  for  each  trip.  s 

"  And  how  many  trips  a  month,  owner  ?  " 

'^  As  many  as  you  can  make,  sir ;  I  hless  Providence/ 
^  demand  on  the  concern  is  ahle  to  hear  your  best  in  the 
way  of  supply."  : 

*'  So  far  so  good,  sir.  Condition  second :  an  advance, 
forthwith,  to  the  amount  of  the  pay  of  two  trips." 

*^  Done,  Captain."  Mr.  I^innock  walked  to  a  desk, 
deliberately  unlocked  it,  and  told  down  on  Mutford's  knee 
a  respectable  little  heap  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 

'^  A  bargain,  then,  Mr.  Linnock  —  I  am  thy  captain:*'; 
—  he  rolled  up  the  notes,  and  Linnock  did  not  notice  the 
expression  of  his  face,  as  Mutford  crushed  them  hard  in  his 
hand,  and  setting  his  teeth,,  at  the  same  time,  indulged 
•in  this  short  reverie  —  *^ 'Tis  won— 'tis  had/  —  I  am 
bought  and  sold — ay,  and  by  and  to  the  man  before  me 
-t-^but,  no  matter.  Bessy^  you  shall  not  starve  —  and  you, 
Brother-lieiitenant  Graves,  you  shall  not  call  me  a  swindler; 
though  you  may  yet  be  the  very  man  to  run  me  down  for 
a  smuggler : — my  other  creditors  must  wait." 

When  Mr.  Linnock  glanced  at  his  newly-made  officer; 
Mutford  was  smiling  and  tapping  the  floor  with  his  foot. — 
"  Recollecting  something  I  heard  you  say  to  Martha  Hug- 
gett,  owner,  I  presume  I  soon  step  aboard  ? " 

"  The  Miss  Molly  ought  to  stand  off  for  'tother  coast 
before  day-break.  Captain." 

.  '^  I  am  ready,  then^  and  glad  of  getting  to  work  so  soon. 
S&aU  we  have  need  to  dodge  about,  at  the  other  side,  for 
any  length  of  time  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not,  sir ;  enough  cargo  for  two  trips  is 
xfNidy  at  hand,  mas'r  mate  says."  -  i 
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*'  Good.  Tell  irie  one  other  things  worriupfuL  Suppose 
%  chase  hy  one  of  those  holiday  cutters — what  then  ?'* 

"  First  of  all,  I  should  say " 

'*  Ohy  I  know  that ;  get  off  from  the  ganger^  if  possible  ; 
Vnt  if  he  won't  let  us  ?  and^  suppose^  says  something  to 
iiringus  to?" 

''  The  Miss  Molly  has  a  few  teeth  in  her  jaw,  Cap« 
tain." 

^'  And,  with  a  good  chance,  if  snarled  at,  ought  to'snarl 
again,  you  think  ?  *' 

'^  With  a  real  good  chance,  perhaps,  she  ought,  sir.  Her 
Ctfgo  is  always  worth  keeping." 

.    ^^  And  has  she  ever  tried  to  keep  it  in  the  way  we  weie 
speaking  of?" 

.'  Mr.  Linnoek  let  his  colossal  head  fall  towards  his  breast, 
laughed,  and  spoke  of  supper,  and  a  tune  on  the  piano^ 
befose  going  down  to  look  after  the  boats.  Mutfbrd 
could  understand  a  hint,  and  so  he  changed  the  topic. 

*'  The  Don,,  owner — the  Don;  you  once  told  me  L 
diould  know  more  about  him,  if  you  and  I  stood  as  we  do 
stand  to*nig^t.*' 

'^  I  remember,"  assented  Mr.  Linnoek,  '^  and  you  11  find^ 
tte  a  man  of  my  word.  Captain  Mutford,  in  that  as  well  as 
other  things.     The  Don  was  a  relation  of  your  own,"-^  * 
Mutford  started,  —  '^  your  half-brother.  Lord  Allen." 

*'  The  madman  ?  — and  you  chose  him.  to  do  busiuess  for 
you,  Mr.  Linnoek  ?" 

'^  Madman  they  call  him  now,  I  admit ;  madman  he  was 
not  then,  however.  Captain ;  and  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about 
him,  and  perhaps  about  yourself  into  the  bargain  " 

'<^  D — n  him,  sir!"  said  Mutford,  suddenly  and 
fiercely  ;— Mr. Linnoek,  good  man,  stared: — "  yes,  owner; 
under  your  favour,  let  him  be  very  particularly  confounded 
—  he  and  his  —  that  is,  air,  so  £ur  as  any  thing  can  concern 
him  and  me  in  common.  And  now,  as  you  said  yourself, 
ft  while  ago^  supper,  a  tune  on  the  piano,  and  Miss  Eliza, 
(whom  you,  sir,  did  Tutt  add,)  with  all  my>lieart  and  sto* 
mach ;  for,  indeed,  proprietor,  I  am  hungry ;  but  first-*-«X 
liiBd  forgotten*'  (Mutford  had  no/^)— '^  oblige  me  with 
a  sheet  or  two  of  paper, — here  are  pens  and  ink*^  and  the 
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ipirivllege  of  Being  alone  a  moment, -*I  mean  while  I  call 
write  a  letter." 

Mr.  Linnock  complied  with  his  officer's  demands,  and 
quitted  the  little  parlour,  requesting  Mutford  to  repair  to  the; 
supper-room  as  soon  as  he  could  find  time  to  do  so,  while 
he,  Mr.  Linnock,  would  just  step  out  of  the  house  to  hasten 
the  preparations  for  getting  the  Miss  Molly  under  weigh,  and 
return  when  it  should  he  the  hour  for  summoning  her  esp« 
tain  on  hoard. 

Mutford  sat  down,  took  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  was  ahout 
to  write.  Before  he  did  so,  however,  a  leer  stole  over  his 
face,  his  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  straight  hefore  him,  and  he 
ended  in  giving  way  to  a  disagreeahle,  low  laugh.  Some* 
thing  like  the  following  were  the  rational  notions  that  pro. 
(luced  these  rational efiects : — ^'  Ay,  indeed:  bought  and 
sold  ;  Doctor- Faustus-like ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  fiend  1 
who  knows  what  this  black.>.muzzled  old  smuggler  —  or 
the  semblance  o;f  him  —  may  be  ?  I  wish  I  had  looked 
close  at  his  nether  extremities ;  *' —  and,  not  quite  discon. 
dnuing  his  laugh,'  Mutford  counted  out  the  sum  of  money 
he  had  borrowed  of  Lieutenant  Graves,  and  enclosed  it  to 
him  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  merely  writing  the  words — 
'*  Thanks,  and  good-by." 

But  when  he  took  up  another  sheet  of  paper,  which  was 
to  cover  another  enclosure,  he  grew  serious,  saddened^ 
tamed.  His  head  rested  on  his  hand,  he  sighed  and  groaned* 
He  wrote  the  following :  — 

'^  My  dearest,  dearest  sister, 
^'  In  a  much  shorter  time  than  I  had  expected,  after  part"* 
ing  from  you,  I  have  been  fortunkte  enough  to  succeed  iki 
providing  the  enclosed, — honestly  and  independently.  I 
send  it  immediately  to  you,  to  guard  against  the  probability, 
or  even  possibility,  of  die  sum  I  left  for  you  in  the  hands 
of  your  landlady  not  proving  ample  for  your  wants  and 
comforts.  Use  it  freely,  for  I  am  rich,  and,  with, attention 
(strict  attention)  to  my  present  and  future  duties,  shall  be. 
Those  duties  do  and  wiU  prevent  me,  however,  from  seeing 
you  very  soon.  But  I  must  elude  them,  in  a  month  or  two, 
to  make  you  a  visit.    Till  then,  think  of  me,  as  of  a  brother 
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that  loves  you  truly  and  dearly^  and  that  to  the  day  of  hir 
death  will  cherish  and  protect  you^  as  well  as  he  can. 

'^  Provide  yourself^  dear  Bessy^  with  every  comfort  and 
assistance  demanded  by  your  situation.  This  I  requesty 
beseech^  and^  if  I  may  or  ought^  command.  And  tell  me 
how  you  are^  by  a  letter  addressed  to  me  "  Poste  restante, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, "  and  I  will  answer  you  speedily. 
Fiurewell^  dearest  Bessy. 

''  Your  most  affectionate  brother^ . 
i  *^  Michael  Mutfobd." 

Poor  Bessy  never  recdved  this  letter. 

When  he  had  written  and  sealed  it^  he  examined  the 
amount  of  the  bank  notes  now  remaining  at  his  disposal^ 
on  his  own  account,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he  ascertained  that 
it  was  still  enough  for  a  cherished  purpose.  He  then  arose^ 
spiritedly,  stamped  his  foot  on  the  floor,  as  if  re-assnring- 
himself  of  the  return  and  sufficiency  of  his  bodily  strength, 
for  any  good  enterprise,  and,  the  next  moment,  entered  the 
lupper-rooro,  humming  the  words  of  the  popular  song 
which  Miss  Eliza  just  then  happened  to  be  playing  on — 
her  piano. 

He  supped  with  the  two  charming  sisters,  delighting 
both,  but  to  Miss  Eliza  was  downright  gaUant.  He  laughed 
- — ^but,  now,  merrily,  or  seemingly  so — he  was  witty,  smart, 
assailing,  and  captivating.  She  sang  aU  her  nicest  new 
London  songs  for  him ;  he  had  none  of  the  kind  to  respond 
to  her  with,  at  her  request,  but  he  gave  her  scraps  of  some 
she  had  never  before  heard  —  diough  she  avowed  her  ad- 
miration of  them  —  rhyming  quips,  and  cranks,  and  oddi- 
ties, iii  fa^t,  of  his  own  brain,  never  gone  on  with,  and  for 
the  most  part  never  even  noted  down.  For  example,  first 
—and  Miss  Eliza  smiled  and  dimpled  under  this  specimen 
of  his  original  composition  (he  had  drunk  enough  wine 
to  make  him  own  his  poetical  genius) — though,  indeed,  they 
had  once  been  inspired  by  a  very  different  person — 

Toung  thing,  I  thought  my  day  was  o*er, 

For  loving  as  I  loved  before ; 

Young  thing,  I  thought  my  heart  was  old. 

And  all  its  pulses  dead  or  cold  — - 

But  I  had  never  teea  thee,  Uien  —  .  .     . 

Ob>  ask  me  not  to  love  again  i  *' 
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The  neict  scrap  nearly  did  away  with  the  effect  of  this  one. 

Mutford  had  written  a  song  when  he  was  a  gay  and  'dis« 

ceming  midshipman  of  fifteen,  hut  could  now  recollect  only 

a  very  untrimmed  hit  of  it :   he  knew^  he  saiid^  that  one 

verse  hegan  with  a  line  which  ended  wi^  —  no  —  he  could 

not  tell  what ;  hut  certainly^  the  next  line  ended  with— <* 

either  bowers^  or  hours^  and  then  it  went  on — 

*  *  *  *  * 

**  And  why  shovld  not  the  garden  of  women 
Be  like  to  the  garden  of  flowers  ? 
Oh,  if  one  be  my  rose,  daffodilly, 
Sweet- Willy, 
Or  lily. 
Another  I  call ; 
Nay " 

And  here  Mutford*s  memory  again  failed  him^  and  he  could 
only  aver  that  the  last  line  of  that  verse  ran  thus— to  rhyme 
with  ''  I  can—" 

**  Why  not  snatch  a  leaf  from  them  all  ?  ** 

The  third  specimen^  in  answer  to  a  fashionable  boat-sratg 
from  Miss  Eliza^  was^  most  probably^  an  extempore — 

**  Right  jolly  smugglers  we ! 

Of  all  melancholy 

And  folly, 
From  morning  to  night  ever  free  — 
Oh,  right  jolly  smugglers  we ! 

« In^the  old  night's  noon. 
In  the  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
0*er  waters  that  creeps ' 
Glassy  and  deep, 
Or  when  they  run  daabng. 
Foaming  and  flashing. 
Our  sure  way  we  know, 
As  we  go,  as  we  go ;  -^ 
The  happiest  fellows, 
The  honestest  fellows, 
The  jolliest  fellows  that  sail  here  below  { 
Oh,  right  jolly  smugglers  we  !** 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  sing  some  of  these  lines  to  any 
known  airs ;  but  Mutford  insisted  he  had  adapted  them 
all  to  aira  very  well  known  indeed,  though  they  were  old 
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English  ones^  sterling  old  English^  ones^  and  therefore  not 
much  in  the  mouths  of  singers  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  believed^  however^  in  the  face  of  his  assertion,  that  he 
invented  the  airs  oat  of  his  own  musical  imagination,  (in 
downright  truth,  he  had  neithc;;r  an  ear  for  music,  nor  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  it  as  a  science,)  and  performed  them, 
for  the  first  time,  ad  libitum,  on  the  spot. 

Miss  Eliza  sang  something  touching,  about  home, 
and  he  recollected  eight  lines  that  might  senre  as  an  an- 
swer, — 

**  It  is  not  home,  it  is  not  home, 

When  from  the  old  familiar  places 
AH,  all  are  gone,  changed  or  gone. 
The  old  familiar  faces ! 

"  Their  gende  light  alone  made  bright 

Each  trait  the  sun  here  vunly  plays  on — 
And  unce  to  me  dimm*d  they  be, 
'T  is  not  old  home  I  gaze  on  !** 

And  these  were  foDowed  without  any  provocation,  except 
the  flow  of  his  own  associations,  by  other  lines  that  he  had 
almost  unconsciously  put  tc^ether  in  the  comparatively 
sunny  days  of  his  first  youth,  when,  after  many  changes 
of  place  and  of  climate  with  his  father  and  his  sister,  he 
wanted  to  prove  to  himself,  in  verse,  how  independent  of 
the  clouds  or  the  latitude,  or  the  time  of  the  year,  human 
beings  are, — 

'*  We  brought  the  summer  with  us, 
"We  brought  the  summer  with  us ! 
Flowers  might  blow  or  fade^ 
Skies  make  sun  or  shade, 
'T  was  all  the  same, 
Where'er  we  came. 
We  brought  the  summer  with  us  1 

"  "the  summer  was  within  us ! 
The  summer  was  within  us  ! 
Minds,  our  skies,  so  bright 
In  the  heart's  sun-light — 
And  f4ipy*s  bowers 
To  give  us  flowers  — 
Oh,  we  brought  the  summer  with  us !  ** 

Lines  like  the  last  he  had  indulged  in  must  needs  have 
called  upr  recollections ;  and  recoUections  were  not  exactly 
calculated  to  enable  Mutford  to  keep  up  his  sparkling 
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powers  on  the  present  occasion.  So  he  sank^  and  grew 
dismal- faced^  and  stupid^  and^  Miss  Eliza  thought,  tipsy ish 
and  ugly.  By  the  aid  of  another  of  her  merriest  songs^ 
however^  another  glass  of  champagne^  and  a  resolute  rally^ 
Mutford  came  round  again^  in  sufficient  force  to  give  Mr. 
Linnock — when  he  appeared  to  summon  his  captain  on 
hoard  the  Miss  Molly — the  opportunity  of  detecting  him  on 
his  knees  to  Miss  Eliza^  and  doing  not  unhidden  homage  to 
her  fair  hand,  perhaps,    r .     ^ 

And — "  Well,  as  I  live,**  said  Miss  Eliza  to  her  sister, 
after  he  had  taken  leave,  to  walk  down  to  the  heach  with 
her  father,  ''Mr.  Mutfbrd  is  wonderfully  improved,  and  may 
turn  out  to  he  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  prosperous  man,  in  a 
little  time ; "  and  she  went  on,  making  certain  calculations 
and  fancying  certain  contingencies  suggested  hy  almost  every 
man  she  had  seen  since  she  was —  what  age  ?  Ten. 

''  May  I  never  see  her  face  again,*'  was  Mutford*s  un« 
grateful  reciprocation  of  these  generous  thoughts  in  his 
regard,  as  the  sound  of  the  sea  came  on  his  ears,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tall  rock,  Mr.  Linnock,  affectionately  and 
like  a  father,  taking  his  hand,  and  hidding  ''  God  hless 
him  !  *'  pointed  out  the  boat  which  was  to  hear  Mutford  to 
the  Miss  MoUj. 


We  are  in  France  —  though  not  far  advanced  into  "  the 
howels  of  the  land;"  in  Boulogne^  in  fact.  Boulogne, 
the  most  cheery-looking,  if  not  tiie  gayest  town  —  of  its 
size  (nay,  make  no  exception)  —  from  itself  to  Paris: 
the  most  cheery-looking,  at  least  of  a  market  day,  and  in 
the  main  street  of  tiie  hatse-viUe ;  (though  here  come 
in  exceptions  which  gradually  detract  from  our  puff,  after 
all ;)  —  say  as  littie  as  possible  of  the  haut-vUky  for  there  is 
the  debtor's  prison,  playfully  called  by  the  French  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  tHdtel  dkAngleterre, 

We  are  in  Boulogne.  Boulogne  —  the  sanctuary 
(what  the  Isle  of  Man  used  to  be)  of  the  persecuted  ii 
"White  Atbion  and  her  green  "  sister-isle"  (as  to  Cale, 
donia,  ''  meet  name  for  a  poetic  child,"  the  only  residents 
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the  has  contributed  to  it  are  making  mon^  in  it^)  —  of 
the  persecuted  of  Whife  Albion^  and  her  green  ^^  sister, 
isle;"  the  expatriated  of  credulous  tradespeople  and^ 
haply^  of  credulous  hssbands ;  or  the  sanctuary  of  many 
other  bom  Britons  or  Hibernians^  to  whom  ere  their 
willing  abandonment  of  country^  it  was  like  unto  a  land  of 
promise  —  of  milk  and  honey^  and  fat  — -  of  claret^  cham. 
pagne^  and  cognac  —  of  mansion-like  chateaux^  with  court- 
yards^ and  aristocratic-looking  gates  —  and  to  whom  it 
was  all  this^  if  not  more^  at  a  third  of  ^^  the  prices  "  of 
the  English  or  Dublin  butcher^  dairy-man,  grocer^  wine- 
dealer^  landlord^  and  collector  of  taxes.  Make  liberal 
exceptions,  among  the  ^ye  or  six  thousand  '^  Anglais  *'  of 
its  motley  population,  on  the  score  of  good  and  amiable 
human  beings  who  are  in  Boulogne  either  to  educate  their 
children,  or  simply  because  they  like  it  — and  put  out  of 
view,  altogether,  holiday  visiters  or  bathers,  or  birds  of 
passage  —  do  this,  and  behold  the  two  great  classes  of 
strangers  which  Boulogne  numbers  among  her  residents : 
first  c]ass,  (so  called,  or  as  it  calls  itself,}  men  and 
women  who,  for  many  reasons,  could  not  well  stay  at. 
home,  and  who  supply  the  far  greater  number  (women 
as  well  as  men  — read  it,  and  ponder  over  it,  oh  ye  dames 
of  England !)  of  lodgers  to  the  Hotel  d^Angleterre  — 
gloomy  and  ruthless  abode,  out  of  which,  without  paying 
the  last  farthing,  there  is  no  redemption !  second  class, 
only  men  and  women  who  could  have  stayed  at  home, 
without  fear  of  a  sheriff's  officer,  a  crim-con,  or  a 
duel,  but  who,  purely  and  laudably,  out  of  an  affection 
for  good  things,  have  come  hither  to  *'  live  better," 
and  seem  of  more  consideration,  upon  a  given  sum, 
than  they  could  do  upon  double  its  amount  in  brick, 
covered,  high.taxed,  wealth.wallowing,  and  yet  —  with  a 
few  unnameable  exceptions  —  pinched  and  meagre  Eng- 
land. Second  class,  we  say,  because,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  others  will  have  it  so  ;  ay,  and  make  it  be  felt 
so,  too,  by  a  very  perfect  system  of  colonial  exclusiveness, 
imitated  from  the  great  mother«country  —  to  the  upholding 
of  which,  at  the  fiat  —  nay,  the  fiat  of  titles,  sir,  male  and 
female .  (a    little  worse   for  the  wear,  perhaps  —  '^  but 
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what  of  that?**)  clubs,  and  subscripdon  lists  for  '^  the 
eBtabHshment,"  (or,  partially,  little  Willis's,  as  it  tacitly  as- 
pires to  be,)  mainly  tend;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  edifying, in 
the  not  unwatchful  eyes  of  the  French  Bpulonnais,  to  mark 
the  squabbles  thereby  created  between  the  two  classes ;  the 
purchasing  of  whips  and  cudgels,  for  the  personal  improve- 
ment of  one  another  —  whips  and  cudgels  seldom  used, 
however;  the  placardings;  the  paper- wars;  the  self- 
sufficient  hubbub — just  as  if  they  were  all  in  a  little 
town,  at  home,  comfortable  by  themselves,  and  had  not 
-  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  people,  besides,  to  bother,  or 
put  out  of  their  way,  or  make  laugh. 

But  do  our  dear  countrymen  and  countrywomen  of 
Boulogne  —  and  perhaps  of  other  places  in  France  —  never 
think  of  comforming  themselves  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  fixed  their  residence  ?  In- 
deed they  do  ;  that  is,  according  to  their  own  notions.  For 
instance.  As  manners  and  morals  are  said  to  be  not  so 
prim  in  France  as  in  England  or  Ireland,  young  men  of 
"  the  first  class "  will  curse,  and  swear,  now  and  then, 
and  blaspheme,  and  drink  hard;  young  women  of  the 
same  class  will  sit  down  in  the  comer  of  a  public  ball- 
room, silent,  fretty,  and  sulky,  if  the  wife  of  some  husband 
on  whose  arm  they  have  been  hanging  the  whole  evening 
before  (the  whole  week  before)  oome  in,  and  is  guilty  of 
the  bad  taste  of  taking  his  other  arm.  Old  women  of  the 
same  class  will  see  their  daughters  do  this,  and  perhaps 
something  else,  and  think  well  of  it.  Middle-aged  men 
of  the  same  class  will  exchange  wives, —  and  the  wives 
will  assent  to  the  little  arrangement,  and  every  thing  go  on' 
well.  And  these  things  happen  with  a  nondmlante,  at- 
home,  matter-of.course  air,  to  which  we  are  only  ap- 
proaching pretty  closely  in  England ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
feeling  of  being  in  France.  *^  The  French  do  not  mind." 
Perhaps  not.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  cant  of 
French  carelessness  in  morals,  once  so  pat  in  England,  and 
taken  up  by  silly  and  inexperienced,  as  well  as  innately 
vicious  English  people,  (few,  we  know,  they  are  — 
fewer  may  they  be  !)  —  taken  up,  conveniently,  on  trust, 
has  greatly  helped  to  sink  —  even  below  the  level  of  a  just 
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estimation  of  facts  —  our  own  character  for  behaving  our- 
selves, in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours. 

End  the  sermon^  for  it  grows  like  one.  We  are  in 
Boulogne  :  or  rather  outside  Boulogne ;  by  the  sea  ;  on  the 
sands.  It  has  b6en  a  clear^  sunny  winter's  day ;  the  first 
shades  of  the  premature  evening  just  begin  to  steal  on. 
Shots  resound  in  our  ears.  We  look  about  us^  and  dis- 
cover a  party  of  pigeon- shooters,  just  as  regularly  equipped 
as  if  you  had  met  them  on  Primrose  Hill^  or  on  the  east 
cliff  at  Hastings.     Approach  them. 

The  chief  of  the  group  is  a  man  of  forty,  or  thereabout. 
He  is  habited  as  a  sportsman,  and  nothing  in  his  face  or 
air  would  make  you  give  the  odds  that  he  may  not  be  a 
groom.  At  his  left-hand  is  a  youth  of  twenty,  looking 
more  somebody,  and  of  a  slow,  dry,  superciliously.stupid 
tourntire,  incorrigibly,  though  only  recently  English.  At 
his  right-hand  stands  another  individual  —  perhaps'  still 
younger  —  about  eighteen  —  of  moderate  stature,  taking 
sex  into  consideration,  and  wearing  a  game-bag  and  a 
powder-flask  over  her  smartly  expressed  bust  and  short 
petticoats.  She  carries  a  light  fowling-piece,  ordered 
expressly  for  her,  by  the  gentleman  of  forty ;  it  is  raised 
to  her  hip ;  is  cocked ;  her  finger  is  on  its  trigger,  ready  to 
let  it  off;  and  with  one  foot  advanced  before  the  other,  in 
the  vigorous  attitude  of  a  keen  sportsman,  she  is  intently 
watching  the  renewed  attempt  to  fly  upward,  of  a  pigeon 
secured  by  a  string  to  a  stake.  Her  male  supporters  also 
carry  fowling-pieces,  of  the  usual  siae,  —  other  unarmed 
friends  are  behind. 

'^  Hang  him — how  tiresome  !  he  will  not  try  it  again^ 
I  believe,"  said  the  young  lady. 

*^  And  yet  I  'm  sure  you  didn't  wing  him  a  grain  more 
than  we  said  you  would.  Fan,"  observed  her  friend  to  the 
right. 

^'  I  don't  know  that,"  she  answered  pettishly ;  "  I  by 
no  means  shoot  well  to-day  —  not  at  all  nicely  —  deli- 
cately; but  two  out  of  three,  for  dead  shots,  and  killed 
my  bird,  instead  of  only  winging,  or  laming  him,  twice." 

*'  Oh,  come.  Fan ;  't  was  very  well ;  no  human  being  is 
equally  fortunate  or  skilful  every  day." 
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''  You  don't  do  yourself  justice^  indeed  you  don't,"  lisped 
the  youth  at  her  other  side ;  ^'  you  have  shot  amazingly 
well." 

''  And  ever  does,"  added  a  gentleman  hehind. 

^'  And  is  an  honour  to  her  master/'  said  another. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  m  not  ashamed  of  my  little  pupil,"  re- 
joined the  white-hatted  chief  of  the  sport,  patting  her 
shoulder  playfully. 

^'  Are  you  not  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  soft  under.tone,  and 
contriving  to  repay  him  with  as  grateful  a  glance  as  could 
he  sent  forth,  sideways,  from  heneath  the  scanty  protection 
of  the  peak  of  her  male  casque : — ^*  then,  in  diat  case,  do 
rout  up  that  lazy  pigeon  for  me  —  do  throw  one  little  stone 
at  him." 

*'  Here,  then  —  ready  !"  —  He  stooped  for  the  stone. 

"  Here,  here  —  I  am  ready,  deuce  knows **  and  the 

stone  was  flung,  and  the  hroken.winged  pigeon  fluttered 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  gentle  maiden  fired  —' 
and  great  was  the  applause  to  see  him  come  to  the  ground 
again,  evidently  not  killed,  hut  only  lamed  in  the  other 
wing,  as  it  had  been  wagered  would  he  the  case. 

"  Lord  Acorn,"  said  one  of  the  spectators,  '^  here  comes 
your  wife."  The  fair  amazon's  tjitor  turned  round,  eja- 
culating pure  £nglish,  indeed,  but  English  sometimes 
interdicted  —  '*  Ay,  Fan,"  he  continued,  "  and  your 
mamma  with  her." 

"  Indeed  ? "  drawled  forth  Fan ;  '^  but  I  wonder  her 
Ladyship  ventures  out,  towards  evening,  with  her 
symptomsJ'* 

^*  And  so  will  the  many  in  Boulogne,  whom  she  has 
entertained  with  them,"  assented  Lord  Acorn. 

"  My  wife  heard  them,  at  length,  no  later  than  this 
morning,  a  full  hour,  at  Scamp's  comer,"  observed  a  rubi- 
cund.faced  person  of  the  party. 

'*  Oh,  doubtless,"  resumed  Lord  Acorn ;  "  but  I  grieve 
to  inform  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  before  I  left 
home  to-day,  the  doctor  decided  that  Lady  Acorn  and  him- 
self had  all  along  been  mistaken." 

"  What !  nothing,  after  all,  in  ^  Lady  Acorn's  symp- 
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toms ?' "  sneered  the  pretty  amazon ;  and  sihe  was  echoed^ 
in  great  good-humour^  by.  others  of  the  group. 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  yet  at  a  distance. 
Now  she  drew  near  enough^  with  the  mamma  of  Lord 
Acorn's  pupil^  to  become  exposed  to  personal  criticism ;  and 
presently  words  of  admiration  escaped  all;  while  Lord 
Acorn  whispered  to  the  young  lady^ — "  She  keeps  her 
word^  as  I  am  a  Christian  man !  —  Relieved  of  ^  her 
symptoms'  this  morning,  and  no  longer  in  danger  of  in- 
juring^ by  over-exertion^  the  long-promised  heir  of  the 
house  of  Acom^  her  Ladyship  has  mounted  flask^  bag,  and 
piece,  and  issues  forth,  to  rival  you  in  good  earnest.  Fan  !" 

Lady  Acorn's  low,  round  little  figure  certainly  appeared 
caparisoned,  as  his  Lordship  intimated.  Servants  followed 
her  and  her  friend. 

"  Lady  Acorn,  Lady  Acom^  my  love,  do  you  mean  to 
destroy  yourself?"  asked  h^  husband,  when  she  was 
within  hearing: — *'  put  by  the  piece,  for  heaven's  sake,  if 
'tis  loaded!" 

'^  I  have  been  saying  much  the  same  thing  to  her  Lady>» 
ship,"  observed  the  mother  of  the  more  experienced  amazon 
-— '^  and  that  it  requires  constant  practice,  and  great  caution, 
under  such  an  instructor  as  your  Lordship,  before  a  lady  can 
be  safely  trusted  with  a  fowling-piece,  at  her  own  dis- 
cretion." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Howit,"  said 
Lady  Acorn — and  she  continued  with  an  expression  of 
something  like  silliness — "  but  I  am  positively  determined 
to  shoot  as  well  as  Miss  Howit,  whether  my  dear  Acorn  will 
take  me  in  hand  or  not ; — and  I  will  go  on  cautiously,  you 
may  be  sure ;  beginning  with  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  then 
adding  a  little  powder,  only,  in  the  barrel,  and  then  a  litde 
more,  with  a  little  paper,  and  no  shot  yet :  — just  as  far  as 
I  have  got  to-day — and  see!" — she  presented  her  piece 
awkwardly,  discharged  it,  wheeling  round  with  a  nervous- 
ness not  yet  broke  in,  and  the  flash  of  the  powder  almost 
singed  her  husband's  whisker,  and  the  paper  wadding  struck 
Mrs.  Howit  in  the  forehead,  who,  forgetting  Lady  Acorn's 
declaration,  of  paper,  and  pai>er  only,  shrieked,  and  said 
she  was  shot. 
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This  little  accident  explained  away^  and  soothed  over. 
Lady  Acorn  asked  her  lord  to  accompany  her  home^  with  a 
view  to  prepare  for  dinner.  He  and  Mrs.  Howit^  and  Miss 
Fanny  Howit^  said^  in  a  breathy  that  he  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  assented  her  Ladyship — ''  I  only  hoped 
you  might  spare  him  for  one  evening,  dear  Mrs.  Howit; 
and,  indeed,"  continuing  in  a  low,  confidential  tone  of  voice^ 
to  her  iriend,  ^^  I  do  think,  for  your  own  and  dear  Fanny's 
sake — at  least  on  account  of  what  people  are  saying — 
though  I  am  sure  they  only  take  liberties  with  us  all — but 
I  do  think  you  ought  not  to  encourage  Acorn  every  even- 
ing; besides,  I  think  you  allow  him  a  little  too  much 
champagne,  and  that,  and  falling  asleep  on  the  sofa,  may 
injure  his  health,  you  know." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Acorn,"  answered  Mrs.  Howit,  so- 
lemnly, "  can  you  or  any  one  expect  me  to  seem  un. 
grateful  for  the  attentions  paid  to  my  family  by  a  British 
nobleman  ?  " 

'^  Certainly  not ;  come;  let's  go  home."  She  withdrew, 
with  her  servant. 

"  Come,  pupil,"  said  Lord  Acorn,  giving  his  arm  to 
Miss  Fanny  Howit; — ^^  and  you  know  I  am  to  bring 
with  us  our  young  arrival  from  Paris ; — but  where  is  he?  " 
His  Lordsldp  alluded  to  the  youth  we  have  mentioned  as 
holding  place  at  Miss  Fanny's  left  hand,  and  who  now  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

'^  He  parted  from  us,  just  as  Lady  Acorn  came  up," 
said  the  young  lady,  ''  and  I  watched  why.  A  man  in 
a  cloak  and  hairy  cap  had  come  near  us,  and  eyed  him, 
once  or  twice,  in  a  remarkable  manner;  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  like  that,  and  when  the  man  walked  a  little  farther 
ofi^  he  hurried  towarcls  the  town,  in  another  direction." 

^^  Ay,  I  hope  he  is  not  to  be  provided,  for  the  night, 
with  a  bed  in  the  hotel  in  the  high  town ;  I  suspect  he  has 
left  Paris  in  some  trouble,  poor  fellow ;  if  he  does  not  join 
us  at  dinner,  or  this  evening,  we  must  see  and  make  him 
out,  one  of  the  first  things,  after  breakfast,  to-morrow; 
but  home  now.  Fan,  it  gets  chilly." 
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''  Chillj  as  whose  heart  ?"  coquetted  the  pigeon- winger^ 
in  a  tone  as  soft  as  an  infant's  lispings^  while  the  whole 
sporting-party  left  the  scene  of  their  day's  exploits. 


Lieutenant  Graves  i^eived  Mutford's  enclosure^  hy  an 
unknown  hand^  very  early  on  the  morning  after  it  was 
written.  By  a  friend^  just  starting  from  the  village^  he 
despatclied  to  his  brother  Richard^  in  London^  an  account 
of  the  circumstance.  To  this  account  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  Richard  Graves  received  it  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  It  distressed  him  anew^  almost  as  much  as 
he  had  before  been  distressed  on  Mutford's  account.  From 
it  there  arose  the  strong  presumption^  if  not  the  certainty^ 
that  Mutford  continued  a  system  of  gross  deception  towards 
his  friend.  He  could  not^  as  he  had  promised  he  would 
do^  have  returned  to  the  sea-side  village^  and  re-appeared 
in  it^  without  having  been  recognised^  and  without  the 
fact  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Alexander  Graves, 
whose  anxiety  would  prompt  him  to  make  continued  and 
minute  enquiries  on  the  subject.  Mutford  had,  then,  once 
more  broken  faith,  delivering  himself  up  to  some  desperate 
career — at  least  to  some  vain  and  wild  one.  Neither  was 
his  unfortunate  sister  Bessy  in  the  village — and  here  ap- 
peared additional  equivocation.  And  her  lot — hers  as  well 
as  his — what  was  it  ? — was  he  with  her  ? — if  not,  whither 
had  he  sent  her  ?  —  with  whom  ?  under  what  protection  ? 
— Graves  shuddered  at  a  new — a  terrible  fear.  "  The 
wild  beast  is  up  in  his  heart — and  God  only  knows  what 
he  may  be  capable  of  doing !  — doing — towards  her !  —  and 
this  money,  too,  which  he  has  sent  to  Alexander — how  can 
he  have  procured  that?  —  Infatuated — possessed — way- 
ward, as  well  as  most  unfortunate  Mutford ! — why  has  he 
not  placed  some  reliance  on  my  parting  words  ? — Perhaps 
I  did  not  impress  them  with  sufficient  force.  I  will  go 
down  to  the  village,  this  very  night.  Other  business, 
though  still  connected  with  him,  must  have  sent  me  thither 
to-morrow  morning.  Now,  not  an  hour  must  be  lost.  If 
he  be  not  there,  perhaps  some  of  the  persons  whose  liames 
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he  has  mentioned  to  me  in  his  letters,  or  his  journal — 
perhaps  Lord  Lintem  himself,  may  give  me  a  due  after 
him." 

Graves  was  ahout  to  hasten  himself  to  leave  town  in  two 
hours,  by  the  night-coach.  A  knock  sounded  at  his  outside 
door.  He  passed  into  an  inner  room  to  tell  little  Joey  not 
to  admit  any  person.  Little  Joey  had  already  answered 
the  knock,  and  Graves  heard  a  gentleman  say, — '^  The  Re- 
verend Mr.  Snow  to  wait  on  Mr.  Graves." 

Associating  the  names,  and,  in  some  degree^  the  con- 
cerns of  Mutford  and  Mr.  Snow  together.  Graves  changed 
his  intention  of  denying  himself,  and  went  out  to  receive 
his  visiter. — "  Your  pen  is  not  quite  as  bad  a  portrait- 
painter  as  you  said  it  was,  Mutford,"  thought  Graves,  as 
he  seated  Mr.  Snow  in  his  audience-chamber :  "  \  believe 
I  could  have  guessed  at  its  original  without  having  him 
named  to  me." 

'^  I  wait  on  you,  Mr.  Graves,  as  the  friend  of  Lady 
Ellen  and  Lord  Allen,"  Mr.  Snow  began. 

"  I  could  have  supposed  so,  sir,"  answered  Graves.     * 

"  Indeed !  and  have  either  of  my  young  friends  fore^ 
warned  you  of  my  call,  by  letter  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Snow." 

"  One  of  them,  then,  who  has  consulted  you  some 
months  ago,  may  have  mentioned  my  name  to  you,  at  that 
time  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  recollect,  Mr.  Snow  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine 
did  so,  before  that  time  ;  and  an  admiring  friend  of  yours, 
also,  sir  —  Mr.  Michael  Mutford." 

"  Mr.  Michael  Mutford  !  you  know  him,  then,  and  in- 
timately, Mr.  Graves  ?" 

''  I  knew  him  since  he  was  about  sixteen  and  I  two- 
and- twenty,  and  as  intimately  as  one  bosom  friend  can 
know  another." 

"  Well,  this  is  fortunate ;  we  shall  do  our  business 
zealously,  togetlier,  on  account  of  it,  Mr.  Graves." 

'^  I  warrant  you,  Mr.  Snow." 

"  To  begin,  then.  Between  four  and  five  months  since. 
Lord  Allen  consulted  you,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  He  did,  sir.     He  came  to  me  and  informed  me  that 
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m  witness  upon  the  last  trial — the  trial  at  har,  between  his 
Either,  Lord  Lintern^  and  the  Matfords — had  made  to 
him  certain  dying  declarations." 

'*  Of  which  I  am  aware,"  said  Mr.  Snow. 

*'  And  which,  if  legally  established,  woold  mnch  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  the  very  Michael  Mutford  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  Mr.  Snow." 

*'  And  that  I  know,  too,  sir.  Pray,  before  we  go  a  step 
farther,  let  me  ask  if  yon  ever  acquainted  yonr  friend  with 
the  visit  of  his  half-cousin  to  you,  and  of  its  nature?" 

"  Never,  sir — for  two  reasons.  First,  his  half-cousin 
pledged  me  to  profound  professional  secrecy,  until  such 
time  as  he  could  receive  advices  from  his  sister.  Lady 
£Uen,  then  living  with  her  father,  of  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt  to  induce  Lord  Lintem  —  and  with  your  aid,  I 
believe,  sir "  (Mr.  Snow  smiled  and  nodded),  —  ''to 
admit  and  act  upon  the  declaration  of  the  dying  witness, 
without  the  law's  interference.  That  reason,  sir,  kept  me 
silent,  for  the  moment.  My  lips  have  since  been  sealed — 
at  least  since  my  last  parting  from  Mutford — by  other 
facts.  Lord  Allen  led  me  to  expect,  day  after  day,  for 
many  days,  that  he  should  have  a  letter  from  his  sister. 
None  arrived  —  or,  at  least,  he  told  me  so.  Suddenly  he 
disappeared  from  town.  He  had  promised  to  visit  me 
anew,  on  a  certain  day.  Weeks  after  that  day  passed,  and 
I  did  not  see  him.  I  called  at  the  address  which  he  had 
given  me,  in  strict  confidence.  The  people  of  the  house 
informed  me  he  had  been  seized,  under  the  certificate  of  a 
lunatic  doctor,  and  conveyed  to  the  country,  having  escaped 
thence,  from  confinement,  as  a  lunatic.  My  credit  in  his  story 
of  the  declaration  entirely  gave  way.  A  short  time  after, 
Mutford  himself  wrote  me  word  that  Lord  Lintem's  elder 
son  was  a  madman,  and  had  arrived  at  his  father's  house, 
and  been  re-committed  to  close  restraint.  I  gave  up  the 
oise  on  which  he  had  consulted  me,  altogether.  It  was 
but  natural  and  reasonable  I  should  do  so.  And  now,  I 
would  not  mention  it  to  ray  poor  friend,  Mutford,  because, 
without  doing  him  the  least  good,  it  must  only  have  added 
to  his  already  excessive  irritation  upon  the  subject  with 
which  it  was  so  closely  connected." 
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*'  You  acted  wisely,  Mr.  Graves,  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  I  owe  you  a  little  explanation,  on  this  part 
of  our  case.  Your  young  client  had  good  reason  to  ex. 
pect  a  letter  from  his  sister.  Lady  Ellen.  She  had  pro-, 
mised  to  write  to  him^  and  would,  if  she  could,  have  done 
so.  But,  immediately  after  the  failure  of  our  attempt  to 
conciliate  Lord  Lintem,  her  father  put  it  out  of  [her  power 
to  keep  her  engagement.  I  had  scarce  left  the  house  when 
he  took  away  her  writing  materials,  and  dismissed  her  con- 
fidential companion  ;  then  he  watched  her  closely,  till  the 
next  morning;  and  then  he  conveyed  her,  himself,  to 
WaleSj  where,  till  a  few  days  ago,  she  has  lived  in  the 
closest  restraint,  under  the  roof  of  his  sister.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  her  letter,  enabling  me  to  give  you  this  explan. 
ation,  which  I  received  only  the  morning  before  the  last, 
after  she  had  at  length  escaped^  imder  fit  and  competent 
protection,  from  her  aunt's  house.  And  it  is  the  same 
letter,  Mr.  Graves,  which  occasions  my  visit  to  you. 

"  In  great  anxiety  about  her  poor  brother.  Lord  Allen, 
and  fearful,  on  account  of  her  not  having  written  to  him 
before  h^r  journey  into  Wales,  that  the  misfortune  which 
haSy  must  have  befallen  him,  —  my  good  young  friend 
takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  me  your  name  and 
address,  —  communicated  to  her  by  your  client,  after  {his 
first  consulting  you,  —  in  order  to  enable  us  both,  —  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Graves,  —  to  see  what  can  be  done,  with 
right,  truth,  and  mercy  on  our  side,  to  make  his  lot  hap- 
pier, and^  at  the  same  time,  amend  the  fortunes  of  your 
own  sulBfmng  friend,  Mr.  Michael  Mutford." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Snow,  we  shall  see.  Is  it  true  that  my 
former  client  has  been  confined  under  the  certificate  of  a 
lunatic  doctor  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow  assented. 

''  B^ore  he  applied  to  me  ? 

*'  Months  before,  Mr.  Graves. 

"  And  ever  since  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow  sighed  deeply  as  he  repeated — ^'  £ver  since.'' 

^'  And  is  fairly  the  object  of  such  wretched  treatment 
at  present  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Graves,  we  believe  he  has  never  been  fairly  ita 
object." 
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"  Indeed,  sir !  —  But  the  certificate  ?" 

"  And  have  not  you,  in  your  hands,  sir,  the  certificates 
of  three  other  practitioners,  of  much  greater  celehrity  than 
the  gentleman  who  signed  his  sad  sentence,  asserting  its 
fallacy  ?  " 

'*  No,  Mr.  Snow  —  nor  have  I  heard  of  such  docu- 
ments." 

"  Indeed !  he  wrote  word  to  his  sister,  after,  I  helieve, 
his  last  interview  with  you,  that  he  had  procured  them,  and 
forwarded  them  to  you  hy  a  messenger  on  whom  he  could  ' 
rely  —  (he  wished  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  a  first 
avowal  to  you  of  the  miserahle  charge  hroiight  against 
him)." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Snow,  let  us  have,  without  delay,  the  name 
and  address  of  that  trusty  messenger." 

''  The  Honourable  Greorge  Allen,  sir,  his  brother." 

"  Ay,  indeed  ?" —  Graves  looked  struck  and  thoughtful. 
^^  Mr.  Snow,  our  experience  of  the  details  which  now  and 
then  come  out  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  does  not 
fully  warrant  us  in  believing  that,  for  the  bearer  of  such 
documents,  under  such  circumstances,  a  brother  is  always 
to  be  chosen." 

^^  Your  meaning  shocks  me,  Mr.  Graves  —  and  yet,  the 
events  seem  to  justify  your  suspicions.  We  have  then  to 
go  to  work  anew.  He  must  again  be  seen  by  men  of  prc^ 
fessional  rank  and  high  moral  character.  It  is  indis- 
pensable. Indispensable,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  young 
Matford*s,  and  for  his  poor  sister's  sake  —  all  are  bound 
up  in  the  same  case.  If  the  witness  made  the  declaration 
attributed  to  him  by  Lord  Allen,  the  Mutfords  are  righted* 
If  Lord  Allen  be  not  proved  sane,  we  cannot  admit  his 
testimony  of  that  declaration." 

*'  True,  Mr.  Snow.  But,  for  our  purposes  of  seeing 
the  Mutfords  righted,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  we  do 
not  now  want  to  establish  whether  or  not  that  declaration 
has  ever  been  made." 

«  Indeed,  Mr.  Graves  ?  " 

*'  We  cannot  fail,  indeed,  to  show  the  strong  probability 
of  its  having  been  made,  while  we  set  up  the  case  it  would 
have  gone  to  supply  with  evidence  of  a  much  stronger 
nature/' 
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'^  Explain^  Mr.  Graves^  pray  explain ;  —  and,  showing 
the  strong  probability  that  it  haa  been  made^  we  show^  at 
the  same  time^  that  —  at  least  by  his  assertion  of  haying 
heard  it  — Lord  Allen  is  no  lunatic  ?  " 

''  Even  so^  Mr.  Snow.  StiU  the  two  cases  go  on,  hand 
and  hand.  And  now,  sir,  I  explain.  A  few  days  ago,  a 
lawyer,  who  ^  since  the  trial  at  bar  between  the  Mutfords 
and  Lord  Lintem,  mark  you  —  has  found  me  out,  and 
given  me  briefs,  called  upon  me,  for  the  purpose  of  con. 
sidering  a  letter  he  had  just  received.  He  was  Lord  Lin- 
tern's  solicitor,  and  the  letter  was  from  his  Lordship.  I 
have  a  copy  of  it ;  and  you  had  best  read  it." 

Graves  handed  it  to  his  visiter.  The  reader  will  recoL 
lect  the  originaL 

^^  It  surprises  you,  sir  }  —  it  did  surprise  me,  from  all 
I  had  previously  heard  of  Lord  Lintern's  remarkable  cha- 
racter." 

''  Surprise  me,  Mr.  Graves  !  indeed  it  does.    Why,  this  < 
proves  the  good  seed  growing  up,  while  some  of  us  slept, 
and  would  not  believe  it.     Well,  Mr.  Graves  ?  " 

'^  Well,  sir,  upon  these  instructions,  the  solicitor  and  I 
went  to  work.     We  called  to  our  aid  two  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated chemists.      We  all  examined  and  experimented  • 
upon  that  entry,  in  a  body.    We  all  decided  that  it  was  a 
forgery." 

^'  Good  news,  good  news,  indeed.  Has  Lord  Lintern's 
solicitor  yet  advised  him  of  the  decision  ?  " 

'^  By  this  night's  post  he  writes  to  do  so.  His  Lordship 
will  have  the  letter  to-morrow  morning.  But  there  is 
more  than  the  decision  to  establish  the  forgery,  Mr.  Snow. 
One  of  the  perpetrators  of  it  has  been  discovered — is  in 
our  power  —  has  admitted  his  crime." 

^^  Does  he  mention  his  instigators  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Certain  members  of  Lord  Lintern's  family." 

''  And  Lord  Lintern ^" 

^'  Is  free  of  all  suspicion  of  connivance." 

''  Have  you  seen  your  friend,  poor  Mutford,  since  this 
happy  discovery  ?  " 

"  Since  the  actual  discovery^  I  have  not,  sir ;  but  I  did 
see  him  after  the  receipt  of  Uie  letter  from  Lord  L^iitem^ 
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and  at  parting  from  him^  gave  my  friend  a  hint  that^  in  a 
few  days^  I  might  have  good  tidings  to  send  him.  Had 
he  not  been  the  over-sensitiTe^  the  pendulating^  as  well  as 
the  much- wronged  and  sore-hearted  man  he  was  and  is^ 
my  hint  might  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  formal 
information.  But^  as  the  very  first  steps  of  our  inyestiga- 
tlon  had  not^  at  that  moment,  been  firmly  taken^  and^  in 
consequence^  as  I  could  not  calculate  on  a  positive  result 
in  his  favour^  —  though/  indeed^  my  hopes  were  strong, 
and  on  reasonable  grounds^  too^ —  I  feared,  as  on  a  former 
occasion^  to  agitate  him^  perhaps^  unnecessarily." 

'^  And  again^  sir^  I  approve  your  caution^  though  it 
has  doomed  your  poor  friend  to  some  additional  days  of 
misery.  You  have  written  to  him,  doubtless^  this  evening  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow's  last  question  produced  an  answer  from 
Grraves  which  greatly  distressed  that  gentleman.  It  went 
into  a  statement  of  Graves's  ignorance  of  where  Mutford 
now  really  was ;  of  Alexander  Graves's  letter^  asserting 
that  neither  he  nor  his  sister  were  in  the  sea-coast  village  ; 
of  Mutford's  promise  to  go  thither  and  protect  his  sister^ 
who,  he  averred,  awaited  him  there, —  and,  pressed  by 
Mr.  Snow,  Graves  could  not  eventually  conceal  the  late 
plot  against  his  own  life,  laid  by  his  unfortunate  friend. 

Mr.  Snow  was  moved  even  to  trembling.  The  two 
gentlemen,  equally  anxious  for  almost  every  person  con- 
cerned, consulted  together  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be 
instandy  taken.  They  finally  resolved  to  travel  that  night 
towards  Lord  Lintem's  residence,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
senting themselves,  at  an  early  hour,  before  his  Lordship  ; 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  they  were  on  the  road,  seated  side 
by  side  in  Mr.  Snow's  carriage. 


The  as-yet-unnamed,  the  neveT-tO'-be-named,and  the  to- 
be-no-farther-guessed.at  consoler  of  Mas'r  Fox,  during  the 
absence  of  his  wife  in  France,  had  engaged,  upon  the 
day,  in  the  evening  of  which  we  have  last  seen  her,  to 
meet  Samuel  Geeson,  at  or  about  the  hour  of  six  o'dock^ 
in  Order  to  confer  with  him  on  important  business. 
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Prewiova  to  ihe  aplpoiBted  hum,  aomoibiflg  ^sj^^wied  il» 
make  her  change  her  mind.  Yet,  as  she  wished  to  Jkeef 
fiiends  with  Sam,  she  set  about  wamiog  iiim  of  her  neces- 
sary breach  of  faith,  intending  to  add  somethkig  wihkh 
might  soothe  him  in  his  disappointment. 

She  vteaat  to  his  mother's  wretched  abode.  He  was  jM 
at  ho^e,  nor  would  the  querulous  dame  give  her  :mueh 
satisfactory  information  as  to  where  he  might  be  found  z 
on  the  eontrary,  rising  from  bar  oragy  ohair,  by  an  ill-fed 
fire,  (chiefly  composed  of  small  chips  and  sbayings, 
gained  by  begging  them  of  the  caxpenters,  to  whose  craft 
her  son  was  .nominally  attached,)  she  raised  her  voice  in 
anger  against  her  visiter ;  rated  her  for  her  ''  foceri^t 
boldness  "  in  coming  to  make  such  a  .request  to  the  house 
of  a  mother ;  advanced  on  her,  swelling  her  tones  and  her 
sentences,  at  every  step,  and>  at  length,  fairly  pushed  the 
intruder  over  her  threshold,  and  shut  the  chinky  door  in 
her  comely  face. 

The  repulsed,  little  daunted,  and  wearing  an  /lir  of 
tranquillity,  which  frequent  experience  of  such  .trials  alone 
could  give,  paused  a  moment  to  think,  and  then  bent  her 
hasty  and  business-like  steps  in  another  direction. 

Samuel  Geeson  was  a  member  of  a  club  or  society,  of 
which  branches  or  repetitions  may,  we  believe,  be  found  in 
many  towns  and  villages  of  JBng^nd :  one  of  repute  and- 
condderation :  '^  the  .ringers,"  in  fact.  This,  his  questor 
knew ;  and  further  reeollecting  that  the  .present  evening 
was*  distinguished  as  that  of  its  weekly  meeting,  when 
members  assembled  to  practise^  with  little  hand-bells,  the 
imiportant  'fine  art  which  it  sought  to  cultivate,  she  arriyed 
in  a  short  time  at  the  house  made  sacred  to  its  sittings. 

Stepping  inside  the  open  door  of  the  humble  inn,  she 
peered  eautiously  to  one  -side.     Neither  the  observant 
hostess,  nor  yet  any  one  of  her  exemplary  and  numerous 
daughters,  was  in  die  bar;  6am  Geeson's  friend  pushed; 
onward,  exploringly,  therefore,  nnoonsdous  of  fear.   .The. 
room  occupied  by  the  ringers  soon  denoted  itself  to  her ' 
ear,  by  the  regulated  harmonious   chime  of  little  bells 
which  came  from  it.     She  opened  the  door  cautiously,  ani 
stood  on  the  threshold^  unnotioed^  so  vivid  waa  the  Unfc* 
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lilig'noifle^  and  so  abfttiracted'tbe  minds  and  eyes  of  the 
perfbvmers.  .... 

It  was  no  scene  of  admiration^  or  even  of  novelty^  to 
llie  spectator :  but  to  a  person  of  another  country^  or  even 
to  an  individual  of  tbis^  whose  social  place  and  unadven- 
turous  spirit  of  curiosity  have  never  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity for  regarding  it^  it  might  have  been.  Some  twenty 
men>  old  and  young,  from  grey-headed  age  down  to 
beardless  youth,  were  sitting,  on  forms,  round  a  square 
table,  each  holding  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  making  its 
tongue  strike  one  blow,  as  it  came  to  his  turn  so  to  do : 
and  thus,  blow  after  blow  went  round  from  bell  to  bell ; 
and  round,  and  round  again,  in  (to  the  performers' 
minds)  untiring  monotony.  The  chins  of  all  rested  on 
their  breasts ;  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  the  table  ;  the 
lips  of  all  were  firmly  and  eagerly  closed  —  not  a  word 
escaped  them ;  the  brows  of  all  were  bent  in  the  expression 
of  solemn,  important,  and  difficult  business.  And  thus — 
excepting  some  moments  of  application  to  the  porter-pots, 
or  the  gin,  in  the  middle  of  the  table  —  thus  they  had 
been  occupied  for  two  hours  before ;  and  thus,  according 
to  the  rules  of  thdr  institution,  they  were  to  be  engaged 
for  two  hours  to  come. 

The  observer  at  the  open  door  knew  that  she  must  not 
*'  give  no  interruption,"  till  the  peal  with  which  she  found 
them  busy  should  have  been  repeated  a  given  number  of 
times.  As  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  however,  so 
did  it,  and  Sam  Greeson,  who  sat  nearly  opposite  to  her^ 
was  in  the  act  of  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  a  pot  of 
porter,  —  his  well-earned  comforter,  after  a  long,  and,  on 
his  part,  brilliant  '^  ring," —  when  their  eyes  met,  and,  at  a 
signal,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  threatened  recommence- 
ment of  the  music,  which  —  some  writer  says— -is  the 
music  of  heaven  —  and,  to  her. great  self-congratulation,, 
again  accomplished  the  street  without  the  cognisance  of  the 
rigidly.proper,  if  not  ostentatiously-proper,  landlady  of 
'^The  Ringers." 

Her  friend  soon  joined  her.  <Mt  be  too  soon,  old  girl," 
he  said. 

She  knew  that  as  well  as  he ;  but,  to  save  him  a  walk 
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for  nothing)  she  thought  she  i¥ould  just  come  and  tell  him 
that  mother  wanted  her  within  doors  for  that  night— 
**  but  stop  now,  Sam  Geeson,  will  you  •—  to-morrow  even^ 
at  the  same  hour  and  place,  without  fail." 

Sam,  in  ho  exceedingly  courteous  langui^e,  remon- 
strated, and  said  *'  he  was  put  upon,"  and  insinuated,  that 
some  other  individual  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  **  go  for 
a  walk ; "  and,  in  fact,  they  parted  bad  friends. 

"  Let's  see,  now,"  said  Sam,  when  he  had  been  left 
alone,  and  —  not  wanting  the  power  of  remarking,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  persons  and  things  that  came  every  day 
under  his  notice — he  followed,  cautiously,  his  false  fiiend, 
and  housed  her,  indeed,  under  the  very  roof  of  which  he 
had  been  thinking. 

Vengeance^  a  pleasant  vengeance  b^an  to  work  in  his 
breast.  He  proposed  to  himself,  with  one  of  his  imami- 
able  chuckles,  to  call  upon  some  neighbours,  in  whose 
estimation,  as  a  "  serious "  man,  MasV  Fox  wished  to 
stand  very  w^,  lead  them  to  the  door,  and  introduce 
them  when  it  should  be  opened. 

But  his  design  had  scarcely  been  formed  when  he  was 
diverted  from  it.  A  man  came  towards  Fox's  house  at  a 
quick  pace.  Sam  stepped  back  out  of  sight.  The  man 
paused  at  the  door,  and  he  recognised  Michael  Mutford. 
None  of  the  'prentice's  passions  were  very  ungovernable. 
Vengeance  —  at  least  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  •—  sug. 
gested  no  sweets  to  him,  if,  in  the  wreaking  of  it,  he  lost 
an  opportunity  for  acquiring  —  a  shilling.  And,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  workings  of  this  admirable  constitution 
and  temperament^  he  now  only  waited  to  see  Mutford 
enter  the  little  abode  of  the  litde  jack-of-all«trades,  when 
he  bent  his  steps  tp  Lord  Lintem's.  His  unfaithful 
**  goer  for  a  walk  "  escaped  his  mind  altogether ;  or^  did 
he  allow  her  to  trouble  him  for  an  instant,  she  was  re« 
ferred  to  future  measures ;  if,  indeed,  upon  his  return'  to 
her  present  resting-place  in  an  hour,  she  could  not  be 
found  at  hand. 

Making  little  doubt  that  Mutford  would  stay  where  he 
was,  for  a  necessary  time,  Sam's  hope  was  that .  Lord 
Lintem  might  find  him  there,  and,  in  consideratioii  of  being 
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flKved,  by  the  watohftil  led  of  his  agent,  fiom  m  night 
joumey  to  Mr.  Linnock's,  act  more  liberayy  than  vatial, — 
^  a  tbdng  to  he  wondered  at,  if  he  does  —  die  nnfler ! " 
added  Sam. 

He  was  right  in  eondnding  that  Ida  Lordship  wotdd  be 
glad  to  meet  Mutford  at  no  greater  distance  &an  die 
Tillage  from  his  own  house.  He  also  found  his  fee  ^'pretty 
fairish."  Lord  Lintem  and  he  walked  side  by  side  £N>ia 
the  nobleman's  house.  Passing  the  churehyard  of  the 
yillage>  before  they  could  arrive  at  Fox's^  both  saw  Mutford 
hastily  enter  it  by  the  turnstile  gate.  Stem's  partner^  after 
a  pause,  ihere  dismissed  him.  The  'prentice  began  to  run 
to  Mas'r  Fox's.  One  hailed  him,  and,  in  the  conjuring 
name  of  the  Miss  Molly,  who  found,  herself  in  unexpected 
need  of  help,  direcdy  turned  his  steps  towards  the  cliff- 
path.     Again  Sam's  prudence  could  controLhis  revenge. 

Lord  Lintem  —  though,  as  an  unromantic  and  sneering 
man,  he  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  declined 
such  a  meeting  —  determined  upon  following  Mutford 
into  the  churdbyard.  "  A  sentimental  cemetery,  and  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  to  it  wiU  probtibty  fit  wash  a  bay^9 
nature  as  his  is  to  my  puvpose,"  was  his  L(»rdship's 
philosojihy. 

Upon  the  failure  of  his  plan,  he  asked  hhnself  would  he 
follow  Mutford  to  the  farm-house  ?  and  he  concluded  that, 
after  what  he  had  now  seen  of  the  unmanageableness  of  his 
nephew,  such  a  step  must  prove  useless,  while  it  would 
provoke  unnecessary  exposure  of  his  own  family  afikirs  in 
the  eyes  of  strangers.  He  therefore  returned  home ;  and 
^gain,  it  is  sup^fluous  to  indicate  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Hours  afterwards,  he  was  ascending  to  his  chamber  for 
die  night.  A  single  knock  sounded  at  the  hall^door.  He 
questioned  the  person  abroad;  after  some  Words,  his  at- 
tendant opoied  the  door,  a  strange  and  uncouth.:looking 
nmn  handed  a  letter  and  disappeared.  He  must  have 
scaled  the  avenue  gate,  or  the  park  walls,  to  get  up  to  the 
house  to  deliver  it. 

•Lord  Lintem  returned  into  his  library  to  read  it.  Whe 
IbUowing  were  its  words :  -^ 


"  Upon,  tbe  ere — at  i3ie  instaat  of  removing  myself  ta 
a  distance  wkioh  must  for  ever  prevent  our  meeting,  oi 
hearing  from  or  of  each  other,  I  wnle  you  an  ansver  to  a 
qjuestion  you;  proposed  to  me  diis  evening.  It  is  only  this 
instant  that  it  has  recurved  to  my  mind.  My  halared  and 
my  horror  of  you  annihilated  it  in  my  mind  at  the  time, 
mid  on  the  spot  which  some  devil  of  refined  cruelty  and 
persecution  suggested  to  you  to  choose  for  asking  it — 
but  passion  rises  again,  within  me,  and  I  must  control 
myself. 

^^  Your  dauglMier  —  yet,  first  let  me  tell  you,  I  have 
he&k  sorely  tempted  to  wi^ihhold  my  answer.  It  did  appear 
to  me  a  sweet,  though  a  slight  retaliation  to  allow  you  to. 
think,  and  to.  fed  —  as  your  question  imported  you  had 
done  —  that  she  was  in  m^  power.  The  mistake,  working 
on<  your  idea  of  my  character  — ;-  moulded  from  your  owu 
—  would  be  some  torment  to  you,  as  long  as  it  should 
continue.  But  no.  Evea  yet  —  even  yet,  you  have  not 
quite,  quite  brutified  me.  If  not  for  your  sake,  fbr  my 
own  —  yes,  and  for  hera  —  though  she  is  your  daughter 
— yours  —  I  reply,  in  the  simple  truth — I  know  nothing 
cf  the  present  situation,  of  the  Lady  EUen  Allen.  MThat* 
ever  it  may  be,  I  have  had  no  hand  in  producing  it.  For 
many  months  I  have  not  seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her.  You 
may  not  credit  these  words  —  indeed  I  am  almost  sure  you 
wiU  not  ^  cannot  —  necessarily,  from  your  nature,  oamMt 
•*-  yet  they  are  the  simple  truth.  And  I  add,  as  truly, 
that  if  any  thing  unhappy  has  overtaken  her,  I  shall  regret 
]| ;  for  she  is  very,  very  unlike  her  father.  But  be  not 
alarmed ;  ray  r^ret  would  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  arise  from 
the  fact  that  she  once,  I  believe,  pitied  my  bt,  and  that 
I  acted  uagenerously,  furiously  (you  were  in  my  mind)/ 
towards  her,  in  return. 

^^  Farewell  —  hater  and  destroyer  of  me  and  mine. 

^  MiGHAXL  MVTFORD.'' 

This  letter  Michad  had  written  on  board-  the  Misa 
MoUy  while  she  was  almost  under  weigh.  His  attention 
had  not,  indeed,  turned  towards  the  subject  of  it,  till  he 
Mt  ImniB^  about  to  bid  good-by  to  the  thcwes  of  Eng- 
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land^  perhaps  .for  ever.  It  will  be  recollected^  duit  from 
the  moment  he  left  the  churchyard  till  he  embarked  he 
had  been  really  .whirled  about  by  a  succession  of  squally 
emotions ;  nor  do  we  here  except  even  his  last  hour  on 
land  with  the  Misses  Linnock.  It  had  engrossed  him  as 
much  as  any  other  of  that  evening  or  night. 

Lord  Lintem^  notwithstanding  the  bitter  anticipations  of 
its  writer^  did  believe  the  assertions  of  the  letter.  Nor 
was  it  by  any  reasoning  he  arrived  at  his  conviction ;  he 
believed  at  once  :  in  spite  of  him.  Every  word  convinced. 
Even  the  raving  hostility^  the  overwhelming  insult^  mixed 
up  with  every  .word^  strengthened  his  involuntary  cer- 
tainty: and  had  it  another  effect?  did  it  add  to  his 
aversion  and  impatience  of  Michael  Mutford  ?  —  no  -^  it 
had  a  contrary  e£Rsct:  strange  to  say  so  —  but  it  had. 
He  retired  for  the  nighty  in  a  more  appeased  state  of 
mind  than  we  have,  yet  seen  him  admit  to  himself.  His 
daughter  Ellen «:—  his  last  stay  for  home  —  Was  not  lost  to 
him.  She  had  not  eloped  with  Mutford.  That  was  all  he 
would  consider  with  reference  to  her  safety.  Wherever 
she  had  gone,  she  was .  safe ;  competently  protected.  He 
felt  assured. she. was.  As  to  her  aunt's  letter^  it  now  took 
its  place  with  all  its  predecessors  —  at  least,  in  his  es- 
timation. It  did  not  continue  to  be  wisdom's  own  text. 
Rather  — -  and  he  yawned  over  its  recollection,  as  he  always 
did  over  ^at  of  its  author  —  it  was  lumber,  rubbish.  And 
no  doubt  the  silly  old  woman,  by  stretching  his  instructions 
too  far,  or  by  unwisely  enforcing  them  to  the  letter,  upon 
all  possible  occasions,  fit  and  unfit,  had  given  some  cause 
for  the  disappearance  of  her  ill-used  prisoner. 

He  would  seek  another  interview  with  Mr.  Snow, 
(and  Mr.  Snow  also  now  fully  returned  to  his  confidence, 
and,  by  degrees,  to  his  admiration,) —  and  soon  have  Lady 
Ellen  at  home  again. 

And  so  —  the  only  son  of  the  dead  Robert  Mutford  had 
done  him  no  new  injury.  Where  had  he  gone  ?  upon 
what  desperate  enterprise  ?  Lord  Lintem  wished  he  had 
remained  approachable  till  the  arrival  of  the  solicitor's 
letter  from  London.  After  all,  had  he,  indeed,  been 
wronged  ?  —and  received  no  manifestation  of  good  or  fair 
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intentions  towards  him,  since  the  coming  of  his  fatlier^g 
posthumous  letter  —  of  which  he  must  have  known — into 
Lord  Lintern*s  hand  ?  No  wonder^  then^  that  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  eternal  separation  of  which  the  boy  had  spoken^ 
he  should  have  raved  against  one  who  he  was  sure  was— 
unjust^  as  well  as  —  upon  just  grounds  —  severe.  And^ 
for  Lord  Lintern^  these  ware  large  admissions. 

And  the  expected  communication  from  his  lawyer  •«- 
that,  that^  came  into  his  mind  every  moment ;  and  now. 
Lady  £llen  followed  its  arrival ;  and  now^  Mutford  —  ay^ 
and  his^  his  sister  —  and  now  —  Augustus.  A  second 
time  Lord  Lintem  drew  partially  aside  the  curtains  of  his 
chamber-window^  and  looked  towards  the  prison  of  his 
eldest  son  —  no  light  now  streamed  through  its  grated 
window.  'T  was  long  past  midnight^  and  its  solitary  had 
gone  to  rest.  '*  To  rest  ?"  questioned  Lord  Lintem  — 
"  will  it  be  as  sound  as  mine  ? "  —  One  quick^  quick 
thought  fled  on  to  another ;  and  before  he  lay  down^  that 
nighty  Lord  Lintem  once  more  returned  to  his  library; 
re-ascended  to  his  sleeping  chamber  with  a  little  document 
before  spoken  of;  read  it  many  times;  and,  the  last  time, 
read  it  on  his  knees,  from  his  heart,  and  for  himself:  re- 
peating, in  its  words,  a  former  wish  to  be  made  able  to 
believe. 

He  had  given  orders,  before  retiring  to  rest,  that  a 
messenger  should  demand  his  letters,  in  the  village,  at  the 
earliest  hour  possible,  next  morning.  Long  before  that 
hour,  he  arose,  and,  not  at  rest  in  the  house,  went  out  to 
walk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  grounds,  he  encountered 
his  son  Augustus,  attended  by  his  keepers.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  a  lonely  green  lane,  very  narrow,  highly  en- 
closed by  bank,  hedge,  and  trees,  at  either  hand,  and  often 
winding.  At  one  of  its  windings,  the  father  and  the  son 
suddenly  came  in  view  of  each  other,  at  but  a  few  yards* 
distance. 

Both  started,  drew  back,  and  stood  still.  '  The  habitual 
hard  frown  of  dislike  and  despotism  knitted  Lord  Lin  tern's 
brow ;  and  his  thin  tall  figure  erected  and  crested  itself 
into  the  almost  theatrical  expression  of  hauteur  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.   And  he  looked  to  his  son  for  the  shoW 
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qi  fitful  defiance  and  impatience  whicfa^  in  all  their  ran- 
Qountera  during  the  last  year^  had  used  to  answer  to  his 
Qwn  assumption  of  severity.  He  saw  it  not^  however. 
After  stepping  back^  and  r^ddening^  and  allowing  his  almost 
Bupematurally  bright  hlack  eyes  to  send  forth  one  or  two 
fladies^  Lord  AUen  stood  quiet^  only  that  he  trembled  a 
little^  and  growing  deeply  pale,  dropped  his  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

Had  they  met  in  an  open  field,  or  upon  a  wide  road,  it 
is  probaUe  they  would  have  passed  one  another  without 
ipterchanging  a  glance,  or  hesitating,  or  stopping,  or  in 
9ny  way  evincing  much  consciousness.  Now  it  seemed,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  each  stood  still,  as  if  to  yield  free< 
way  to  the  other,  the  lane  not  being  broad  enough  to  per- 
mit three  persons  to  pass  in  one  direction,  and  a  fourth  in 
a  contrary  one,  without  almost  personal  contact;  for 
Augustus  and  his  keepers  always  wsdked  on  abreast  This 
became  evident  by  the  actions  of  the  father  and  the  son 
immediately  afterwards.  Both  turned  their  backs  to  the 
same  side  of  the  hme,  and  their  pause  grew  continuous. 
A  second  glance  at  Augustus  caused  Lord  Lintem  to  end 
it.  He  saw  before  him  a  calmed,  self.controUed,  inofiRmsive, 
if  not  humbled  and  contrite  man.  His  own  brow  smooth, 
ened,  his  air  changed,  and  he  walked  forward  qnietiy. 
The  keepers  took  off  their  hats  to  him.  He  returned  their 
salute.  Wliile  doing  so,  he  felt  something  like  consternation 
in  perceiving  that  Augustus  also  uncovered  his  head,  and 
stood  tranquilly  as  he  passed,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
ground.  The  old  man  stopped  again,  and  looked  in  amaae*- 
ment,  if  in  no  other  feeling,  upon  him. 

"  Between  tta,  Augustus,"  he  said,  unconsciously,  *'  thia 
ought  not  to  be :  'tis  as  bad  as — as  almost  any  thing  that 
has  gone  before  it: — no,  Augustus,  thus  it  were  better" 
-*he  took  his  son's  hat  gendy  from  his  hand,  j^aced  it  on 
his  head,  and  adding,  —  '^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  better," 
extended  his  own  hand. 

*'  I  thank  you,  my  Lord —  I  am  better,"  hewas  answered, 
as  Augustus  gravely  accepted  the  greeting;  '^  and  weU 
enough  to  be  permitted  to  write  to  you,  now,  at  least;— 
nay  I  do  so  to.day,  without  fear  of  having  my  letter  re* 


tamed  ?     Or  ahall  I  find  liie  siurgeon^  or  my  attendimtB^ 
willing  to  convey  it  to  you  ?  " 

^^  I  will  answer  your  questioa  in  the  course  of  the  day^ 
Augustus,"  said  Lord  Lintem-r-'^  you  may  be  assured  I 
will ;  for  the  present,  I  can  only  repeat  I  am  ^lad  you  are 
so  much  better :  good  morning.*' 

..  His  son  bowed  again,  and  proceeded  homeward  with 
his  keepers.     Lord  Lintem  called  ^e  of  them  back.. 

*'  What  is  tfais.^"  he  enquiKd  of  the  man:  ^^  really  a 
ehange  for  the  better^  or  only  a  change  from  furious  into 
melancholy  ?  " 

The  keeper  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  really  a  change 
for  the  better  ;  and  it  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  he 
added. 
.    ^^  And  why  have  I  not  been  so  informed  }  " 

It  was  the  surgeon's  business  to  have  spoken,  the  keeper 
replied ;  and  he  took  occasion-  to  say,  that  if  such  had  not 
Wn  the  case,  he  wondered  much,  for  his  own  part. 

*'  Let  the  surgeon  call  upon  me  to-day,"  and  Lord 
lantern  also  bent  his  way  towards  home. 

The  servant  had  come  back  with  letters.  He  hastily 
opened  one  ft'om  his  solicitor.  He  laid  it  down  befcHre 
him  OB  the  table,  shaking. 

'  For  a  long  while  his  mind  attended  to  nothing  else. 
Breakfast  remained  untouched,  at  his  hand.  At  length 
his  eye  fixed  on  another  letter,  so  large,  it  might  be  called 
a  packet.  The  direction  to  him  was  in  a  woman's,  indeed, 
in  a  girl's  hand,  and  a  young  girls  too.  He  opened  it. 
Under  the  outside  envelope  was  another,  unsealed,  directed 
to  Michael  Mutford ;  and  between  both  a  letter  for  him. 
self.  This  he  read  eagerly,  after  glancing  at  the  signature, 
and  ascertaining  it  to  be  ^at  of — ^  Bessy  Allen." 

My  Lord, 
It  will  seem  strange  to  you,  that  the  communicatioa 
which  I  made  to  your  Lordship,  the  last  miseraUe  day  we 
met,  faee  to  face,  had  never  before  been  made  to  my  own 
lather,  or  to  my  own  brother.  It  will  seem  as  strange, 
that,  since  my  dear,  dear  father's  death,  I  have  still  kept  it 
■ewel  from.— it  now  aj^eais— >my  only  Mving  iHroteet<»r, 
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Michael  Mutford^  although^  after  leaving  your  neighbour- 
hood^ I  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But^  if  youjr 
Lordship  does  me  the  favour^  nay,  the  justice  to  read  the 
accompanying  packet^  you  may  find  the  reasons  for  my 
secrecy,  hitherto,  as  well  as  those  which,  in  my  heart  and 
conscience,  and  after  kneeling  down,  often  and  often  to  aak 
the  question,  I  believe  now  leave  me  free  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in  my  poor  brother. 

'  The  packet,  as  you  will  observe,  is  addressed  to  him. 
I  leave  it  open,  however,  to  enable  you,  also,  to  satisfy 
yourself,  at  length,  of  things  which  concern  you,  my  Lord, 
as  well  as  him  and  me,  very  closely.  Nor  is  it  to  insinuate 
myself  into  your  pity  or  compassion,  nor  to  call  upon  your 
sense  of  honour,  in  my  regard,  that  I  do  this.  You  have 
spumed  and  wronged  me  once.  Lord  Lintern,  openly,  pub- 
licly, shamefully,  and  that  once  is  enoogfa  for  me.  It  is 
killing  me,  day  by  day,  since: — it,  and  the  crud,  cruel 
conduct  of  others — and  in  a  little  time  will  have  finished 
its  work.  So,  I  want  no  reparation  from  you,  or  from 
any  one  else,  even  if  I  would  accept  it.  I  only  want  to 
prove  .to  my  unfortunate  brother  that  I  am  not  as  guilty  as 
he  thinks  me,  and  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  never^ 
meanly,  wickedly,  odiously,  plotted  against  your  happiness 
or  station  in  the  world.  Mliether  or  not  others  have 
plotted  against  me,  you  will  be  able  to  judge, — against 
me,  poor  me, — a  girl  scarce  more  than  sixteen,  the  only 
daughter  of  an  unfortunate  (and  how  unfortunate?)  gen. 
tleman, — and  now  his  orphan  daughter; — and  the  sister 
of  his  only  son — the  last  son  of  his  name — the  heir  of  his 
miseries,  and  of  nothing  else — and  gone  from  me, — I 
know  not  whither. 

Oh,  Lord  Lintern,  littie  as  you  expect  it,  I  do  make 
one  request  of  you — and  'tis  therefore,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  reason,  that  I  send  my  packet  to  you,  first  of 
all : — 1  do  beseech  you  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  my 
dear  brother — to  use  every,  every  efibrt  to  find  him  out — 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  let  him  have  what  I  have  written 
to  him,  and  for  him.«  Perhaps  it  may  send  him  to  my  side 
again  — and  in  doing  so,  oh,  perhaps  it  may  turn  him  from 
some  course  that,  for  my  sake^ — and  it  can  only  be  for  mj 
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sake^  now, — he  oi^ht  not  to  go  upon.    Do  this^  Lord  Lin- 
tern^  and^  after  all^  I  will  bless  you  and  pray  for  you. 

Bessy  Axlem. 

If  Lord  Lintem  had  read  this  letter  eagerly^  the  writing 
to  which  it  referred  him  now  absorbed  his  very  soul.  It 
moVed  him^  too^  more  than  he  had  ever  been  moyed  before, 
except^  perhaps,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  death.  He 
cotdd  not  go  on  with  it  continuously;  often  he  stopped, 
sinking  back  in  his  chair ;  often  he  stood  up,  and  walked, 
in  deep  affliction,  about  the  room.  It  was  long  ere  he 
completed  his  perusal  of  it.  And  he  had  not  removed*  it 
ftom  before  him,  when  a  servant  entered  to  announce  Mr. 
Snow,  and  another  gentleman. 

Mr.  Snow^  upon  entering  the  room,  saw  that  he  had  been 
shedding  tears;  and  it  was  with  ddight  and  surprise, 
strai^ly  mingled,  that  he  now  received  and  letumed  the 
EarFs  warm  greetings.  In  fact.  Lord  Lintem  wrung  the 
hand  of  the  man  whom^  at  their  last  meetings  he  had  treated 
scarcely  as  one  gentleman  treats  another,  even  if  they  stand 
on  terms  of  hostility.  Mr.  Snow  felt  great  and  natural 
anxiety  to  know  the  cause  of  such  a  happy  change  of 
manner — indeed  of  character:  he  strongly  presumed  it 
bore  relation  to  circumstances  and  persons  about  which  and 
whom  he  was  deeply  Interested ;  but  he  forbore  untimely 
questions,  and  contented  himself  with  allowing  things  to 
appear  of  their  own  accord. 

He  presented  Mr.  Graves. 

'^  I  have  already  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Graves's 
name,  sir,"  answered  the  Earl^  bowing  graciously — "  'tis 
here,  in  a  letter  I  received  this  morning.'' 

He  presented  his  solicitor's  letter^  and  resumed, — '*  And 
I  return  Mr.  Graves  my  best  thanks  for  his  able  assistance 
in  the  investigation  to  which  the  letter  refers." 

**  I  only  did  my  duty,  as  a  professional  man.  Lord 
Lintem/'  said  Graves,  ''  urged  on,  indeed,  by  my  anxiety 
£or  the  interests  and  happiness  of  a  dear  and  long-loved 
fnend." 

'^  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  mean  Mr.  Michael 
Mutford  }  "     Graves  assented. 
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And  thftt  your  visit  ]ieie>  tlus  monung^  is  stji]!  in  his 
behalf,  Mn  Graves  ?" 

**  Yes^  my  Iiord ;  I  consider  myself  his  legal  represent- 
ative as  well  as  private  friend." 

**  Ilk  that  case^  sir/' — Lord  lintem  arose^ — ''  in  that 
case,  gentlemoi^  pray  wait  one  moment." 

He  left  the  room.  The  new  friends  wondered  what  was 
to  happau  They  heard  him  gD>  up  stairs.  He  zetumed^ 
carrying  a  tin  box,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  iron 
slarong.box.  He  laid  it  on  the  table,  to  Graves's  hand,  put 
a  key  beside  it,  and  said, — 

^  Mr.  Graves^  you  will  there  find  all  the  title-dieeds,  aad 
other  legal  documents,  by  virtue  of  which  I  hold  the  pro- 
perty of  others — or  rather  have  held  it.     'T  is  in  my  pos- 

iKssion  no  longer.     It  never  could  have  been,  if — if " 

his  voice  chimged,  and  he  raised  up  his  clenched  hands  as 
he  added,  vdiemently, — "  Gentlemen,  no  matter  what  my 
oonduct  may  have  seemed  in  this  lawsuit, — no  matter  how 
flsverdy  I  may  have  seemed  to  insist  upon  what  I  thou^t 
my  ri^t, — no  matter  what  some  have  suffered  &om  my 
hostility,  provdsed  or  unprovoked  as  it  may  have  been, — 
by  the  honour,  and  upon  the  word  and  truth  of  man, — I 
never,  never  harboured  a  suspicion,  till  a  few  days  ago,  that 
I  had  succeeded  at  law  by  a  peijured  witness  and  a  forged 
document  1" 

^f  No  one  has  ever  thought  so,  my  Lord,  no  human 
being  thinks  so,"  answered  Graves ;  '^  on  the  contrary^ 
every  one  knows  —  and  gives  you  credit  accordingly  — 
^at  yott  have  supplied,  under  your  own  hand,  the  first  in- 
slsructions  for  an  investigalion  of  the  truth." 

'^  I  thank  you,  again,  sir  —  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Graves." 
The  old  earl  spoke  his  first  acknowledgment,  bowing 
proudly,  though  not  unkindly :  at  the  second  he  offered 
Graves  his  hand.  *'  And  now,  Mr.  Snow,  while  our  friend 
eztfnines  the  contents  of  that  box,  allow  me  a  word." 
He  took  Mr.  Snow  aside,  —  '^  I  have  lived  a  long  life,  aL 
ready,  sir,  and  to  my  reooUectiion  never  did  towards  man 
what  I  now  hasten  to  do  before  you  —  I  ask  your  pardon^ 
dr." 

''My  dear  Lord,  say  no  sudb  words;  they  are,  indeed^ 


tmnecessary^"  Teptied  Mr.  Snow^  ti^ng  liis  hand^  and 
looldng  much  more  confused^  if  not  humiliated,  than  lilt 
penitent  himself ;  — "  on  my  word,  Lord  Lintem^  I  remem^ 
ber  nothing  that  can  call  for  this." 

"  But  I  do^  Mr.  Snow ;  without  allusion  to  any  thing 
that  has  happened  some  months  ago^  I  wiU  only  say  that^ 
last  Sunday^  1  acted  towards  you  as  I  should  not  hare 
done ;-« nay,  my  whole  conduct  on  that  occasion  wag 
wtong ;  my  whole  thoughts  and  feelings :  I  wronged  this 
poor  Mutford ;  he  knew,  and  he  knows  nothing  of  my 
daughter's  disappearance ;  so  much  I  have  since  asoer. 
tained  "-*•  though  I  only  take  him  on  his  own  word  ;^ 
and  I  wronged  her,  too,  sir,  to  suppose  —  at  least  to  as« 
sure  myself  so  suddenly— that  she  could  adt  so  very  badly. 
And  now,  sir,  it  remains  but  to  say  this  to  you :  whenever 
you  write  to  her  —  and  I  pray  you,  let  it  be  as  soon  as 
you  can  —  tell  Ellen  that  her  own  house  is  open  to  receive 
her,  with  her  own  father  to  welcome  her  to  it,  and  protect 
her  in  it/'  As  he  spoke,  the  old  man's  heart  warmed 
with  the  re-flowing  feeling  of  having  some  one  to  love  him.' 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  Lord  Lintem,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  again 
ofibring  his  hand — •'*  we  all  thank  you  :~we  all  ought 
to  do  so ;  —  but,  in  one  thing  only,  I  venture  to  gainsay 
what  you  require  :  —  I  will  not  —  pardon '  me  —  but  I 
will  7wt  write  to  Lady  Ellen,  coldly  repeating  your  senti* 
ments  towards  her ;  you  -must  write  yourself,  my  dear 
Lord,  —  indeed  you  must ;  and,  to  supply  you  with  het 
present  address,  tiiere  is  the  letter  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  her  last  Sunday ;  — it  wiU  inform  you 
where  she  is  ;  —  in  France,  a  little  way  from  the  coast ; 
and  with  whom ;  with  her  old  and  exceUent  Planche,  and 
Planche*s  brother,  a  married  clergyman  ;  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  Planche  you  have  to  blame  for  finding  her  out^ 
in  WiEiles,  and^secretly  corresponding  with  her,  and,  in  fact^ 
arranging  the  whole  little  plot  of  her  elopement." 

Lord  Lintem  found,  indeed,  these  facts  authenticated  in 
his  daughter's  letter^  as  well  as  ihe  others,  for  which  Mr. 
Snow  had  been  his  immediate  authority,  last  Sunday. 
^  Well ;  and  I  will  write  to  her  this  very  post,"  he  said  • 
as 'he  handed  back  the  letter  to  its  owner. 
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^'  I  do  believe  this  box  contains  all  the  necessary  docu- 
ments," now  interrapted  Graves,  having  finished  his  cau- 
tiotts,  barrister-like  investigation  of  its  contents. 

''  Keep  them,  then,  in  trust,  for  your  inend,"  said  the 
EarL 

"  I  will,  my  Lord  —  and  now  'tis  my  turn  to  thank 
your  Lordship ;  and  I  do  so,  for  the  honour,  as* well  as 
the  pleasure,  of  the  trust  you  repose  in  me ;  and  also  in 
Mutford*s  name,  for  the  very  p/ompt  and  generous  way  in 
which,  at  the  instant  of  proofs  you  recognise  his  claim,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  his  right." 

'^  He  would  not  let  you  thank  me,  in  his  name,  at  least, 
if  he  were  at  hand  to  prevent  you,  Mr.  Graves." 

*^  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  he  would :  I  know  him  better 
than  he  knows  himself ;  that  is,  I  know  him  to  he  better 
than  in  his  late,  and,  I  suppose,  present  mood,  he  allows 
himself,  even  to  himself,  to  be.  There  are  no  hating  qua- 
lities in  Mutford ;  and  so  I  have  often  told  him,  though 
he  would  argue  with  me  upon  the  point ;  —  momentary- 
detestation,  worked  up  by  rage,  I  know  he  is  exceedingly 
capable  of ;  but  for  hatred  —  the  long,  dark,  brooding 
thing  which  I  understand  to  be  hatred — never  was  a  much 
less  competent  person.  But  now,  my  Lord,  having  so  hap- 
pily, so  very  happily,  closed  our  first  case,  of  this  morning, 
will  you  permit  us  to  pass  to  another  ? " 

"  What  other  ? "  —  Lord  Lintem's  hard,  even  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  slightly  changed  colour. 
'  '*  My  dear  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Snow^  "  if  you  have  read 
the  whole  of  Lady  Ellen's  letter,  you  have  found  in  it  an 

allusion  to ^'  in  his  turn,  Mr.  Snow  hesitated ;  though 

sure  of  the  Earl's  sentiments  towards  the  Mutfords,  he 
feared  to  mention  the  name  that  was  on  his  tongue.  Lord 
Lintem  did  so  for  him. 

''  Allusion  to  my  son  —  my  elder  son.  Yes,  sir,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  that' 

''  Allow  us  to  ask,  my  Lord 

''  What  you  like,  sir — what  you  like,  gentlemen" — 
interrupted  Lord  Lintem,  impatiently,  as  Mr.  Snow  paused 
a  second  time.  In  fact,  the  father  saw  approaching  him 
the  most  painful  and  die  most  humiliating  tofdc  connected 
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with  the  whole  business  in  hand^  and  a  twitch  of  his  old 
arbitrary  humour^  hitherto  always  near  to  save  him  £rom 
self-accusation^  and^  above  all^  from  admission  of  great 
error^  now  shot  across  his  mind. 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  have  you  ever  been  informed  that 
your  elder  son  procured,  from  the  most  eminent  medical 
practitioners  in  a  certain  branch,  documents  at  issue  with 
a  certificate  signed  by  a  gentleman,  their  avowed  inferior 
in  practice,  professional  rank,  and  public  trust  and  con- 
fidence ?  " 

''  Never,  sir,"  answered  Lord  Lintem,  his  rising  impa- 
tience allayed  by  eager  interest. 

'*  Such  is  the  case,  however,"  said  Graves. 

"  And  where  are  those  documents  ?  " 

"  They  were  given  by  your  elder  son,  my  Lord,  to  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  a  trustworthy  person,  that  they 
might  be  conveyed,  through  me,  to  you." 

"  And  you  have  them,  Mr.  Graves  ?  ** 

^'  They  never  reached  me.  The  person  so  trusted  broke 
his  trust." 

'^  His  name,  sir  ? "  asked  Lord  Lintem,  evidently  in 
strong  misgivings. 

"  The  Honourable  George  Allen." 

'^  That  name  again ! "  cried  the  father,  starting  up ; 
"  and  doubtless,"  he  continued,  as  if  speaking  to  himself 
•— 'f  doubtless  this  new  piece  of  treachery  occurred  a  little 
before  the  time  that  he  sent  me  information  where  Angus-. 
tu8  could  be  found  in  London  —  having,  as  he  said,  dis- 
covered it  by  chance."  . 

In  an  absent  manner  Lord  Lintem  turned  to  the  win- 
dow, and  gazed  out  upon  the  angle  of  the  old  green-house, 
visible  from  where  he  stood.  The  new  friends  heard  him 
sigh  profoundly.  They  understood,  generally,  at  least,,  what 
was  working  in  his  breast,  and  allowing  it  play,  silently 
awaited  his  turning  round  again. 

He  did  so  in  a  short  time,  and  resuming  his  seat,  and 
passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  addressed  Graves. 

''  Doubtless,  sir,  you  know  where  to  find  your  friend  ?" 

*'  That  brings  up  our  last,  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  our 
most  important  tQpic,  Lord  Lintem.     I  am  really  quite 
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ignorant  of  bis  movemonts  at  present  \'*  and  Gmres  went 
on  to  express^  Aough  in  guarded  terms^  his  great  anxie^ 
for  bis  friend's  safety,  and  his  hopes  that  Lord  Lintem 
himself  might  he  able  to  -gratify  him  irith  some  inform* 
ation  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  regretted  that  it  was  quite  out  of  his  powo*  to 
do  so ;  be  did  not  eren  admit  his  having  seen  Mutford  the 
night  before^  nor  —  in  deference  to  the  still  lingering 
haughtiness  of  his  nature  or  his  babits  —  could  he  bring 
himself  to  allude  to  the  leave-taking  letter  which  Mutford 
had  sent  him  from  on  board  the  Miss  Molly. 

*'  However,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause  —  *'  there  in 
one  in  waiting,  who,  perhaps,  may  give  us  some  account 
of  him  ;  a  man  who  came  to  the  house,  hours  ago,  to  have 
an  audience  of  me  in  my  magisterial  capacity,  though  I 
was  then  too  deeply  engaged  in  other  matters"  (he 
meant  reading  Bessy's  packet)  '^  to  pay  any  attention  to 
him  —  and  so  be  was  bid  to  wait ;  —  excuse  me  now  a 
moment,  wbUe  I  go  out  to  -speak  with  him." 

Lord  Lintem  withdrew.  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  con- 
gratulated each  other  heartily,  in  bis  absence,  upon  the 
good  morning's  work  they  had  got  through.  He  returned, 
with  a  countenance  and  air  of  alarm  and  regret ;  and,  in 
answer  to  hasty  questions  from  Graves,  communicated  the 
certain  intelligence  that  Michael  Mutford  bad  gone  across 
the  Channel,  the  night  before,  in  the  capacity  of  commander 
of  ^  smuggling  lugger. 

Both  gentlemen  beard  this  news  in  consternation. 
Graves  started  doubts  of  its  truth.  Lord  Lintem  migfat 
be  misinformed,  he  said. 

**  Impossible,"  bis  Lordship  repHed ;  the  person  who 
supplied  the  information  was  to  be  ihiphcitly  depended 
upon ;  he  spoke  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears  and 
eyes,  and,  in  consequence,  in  fact,  of  having  been  ^em* 
ployed  by  him.  Lord  Lintem,  to  learn  tidings  of  Mut- 
ford ;  *^  and,"  added  his  Lordship,  <'  my  babits,  in  public 
business,  if  nothing  else,  make  it  difficult  to  impose  on  me 
by  a  false  story,  and  /  believe  the  man." 

*^  And  can  your  informant  say  what  was  the  prohitble 
destination  of  tiie  smuggler  ?  '^  asked  Graves. 


"  Yes  —  he  knew  it  distinctly  —  Boulogne." 

"  I  will  pursue  him  this  instant ! "  cried  the  anxioili^ 
friend :  '^  we  are  upon  the  coast^  and  surely  a  hoat^  of 
some  kind  or  other^  can  he  procured  directly^  or  at  least- 
within  some  miles,  for  a  good  fee."  He  snatched  up 
his  tin  box,  and  with  adieus  to  Lord  Lintem  and  Mr. 
Snow  was  leaving  the  room.  Lord  Linlem  entreated  htm 
to  stay  one  moment :  then,  foldmg  up  Bessy's  writing  in 
the  cover  directed  to  her  brother,  handed  it  to  Graves,  and 
said,  sofenmly  and  impressively,  —  "  The  instant  you  meet 
him^  be  sure  to  give  him  that ;  't  is  from  his  sister." 

Again  Graves  was  hurrying  off,  again  he  was  requested 
to  stay :  it  was  Mr.  Snow  who  now  spoice  — '^  Wait  but  till 
Lord  Lintem  gives  ne  one  line  to.  his-  dau^ter  —  instead 
of  sending  it  by  post,  as  he  intended  —  and  I  will  acconu 
pany  you,  Mr.  Graves." 

Lord  Lintem  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Lady  Ellen  a 
diort  but  sufficient  letter,  and  the  moment  after' he  had' 
given  it  to  Mr.  Snow>  he  was  alone. 


We  pay  Samuel  Geeson  the  compliment  of  recurring  to' 
him  once  again. 

Mutford  was  right  in  believing  thist  Mr.  Linnock  had 
not  succeeded  in  conciliating  him  after  the  little  ewpesi- 
about  good  Mrs.  Fox's  purse.     The  first  proof  of  dogged*, 
ness  which  Sam  gave  was  refusing  to  form  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  fortunate  Miss  MoUy,  upon  her  that  night's^ 
voyage.     '^  No,"  he  said,  '^  mother  would  be  a*>wanting  of 
him  for  .some  time  to  come :  and  he  didn't  know,  neither^  if: 
she  half  .Ukcd  his  going  for  a  •smuggler  no  more ;  she  took* 
it  so  to  heart  that  he>  wouldn't  give  his  mind  to  getting  of  ^ 
his  bread  in  as  honest  a  way, —  the  way  he  was  brought 
up  to:"  and  after  other  speeches  of  about  as  much 
import,  he  strode  homeward. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the 
hDrsfr.road  leaifing  te  the  sea^de  villages,  he  soon  saw* 
what  he  had  come  that  way  to  see  —  for  the  path  tfaMuglr* 
the  fields  was  modi  shorter  for  pedastniana;  and,  incieaiii^ 
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his  graceless  strides,  Sam  gave  <^  good  nighty"  in  a  few 
minutes^  to  Mrs.  Fox,  who,  to  save  the  hire  of  a  carter, 
was  driving  herself,  her  ^gs,  and  other  things,  as  fast  and 
as  weU  as  she  could  towards  her  husband's  door. 

<<  Grood  night,  Mas*r  Geeson,''  she  answered^  scarce  able 
to  suppress  the  alarm  she  felt  at  Sam's  sudden  appearance 
at  her  side,  on  so  lonely  a  road,  after  idiat  had  happened 
«^  and  all  her  property  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  redeemed 
purse  —  with  her,  too. 

'<  That  bayn't  the  way  to  make  him  go  along.  Miss's," 
resumed  Sam,  as  Mrs.  Fox  whipped  her  horse  hard,  and 
mismanaged  his  bridle,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  taek  from 
side  to  side  of  the  road. 

"  Oh,  I'll  get  him  on,  never  you  fear,  Mas  r  Geeson," 
she  said,  again  whipping  the  horse,  and  then  so  directing 
him  as  to  run  his  nose  against  a  hedge  to  her  left-hand. 

*  Sam  laughed  inordinately  ;  stepped  to  her  relief;  led  the 
horse  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  aud  again  assured  her 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  her  to  allow  him  to  get  up,  at  her  side> 
and  drive  for  her. 

"  No,  no, —  much  obleeged,''  she  replied,  gasping  for 
lireathl 

"  Why,  you  bayn*t  afeard.  Miss's  ?  " 
*-  "  Afeard,  Mas'r  Geeson  !"  quickly  interrupting  him — 
<<  what  would  make  me  afeard  o'  you,   I  'd  be  glad  to 
know  ?  "  —  and  Mrs.  Fox  tried  to  laugh,  in  her  turn. 

'<  I  didn't  say  no  such  thing,  Miss's,  as  what  you  be 
afeard  o'  me  ;  nor  wam't  a-going  to  say  it,  neither ;  what 
would  put  it  into  my  head  ?  we  don't  owe  one  another  no 
ill-will,*  J 't»  sure ;-^ no;  I  war  only  going  to  ax  you  if 
you  were  afeard  I  couldn't  drive,  or  didn't  know  how ;  but^ 
don't  you  remember,  Miss's,  for  how  long  a  time  I  war 
carter  to  Farmer  Oldbury  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fox  remembered  it  well,  and  complimented  Sam 
upon  his  well-known  mastery  over  the  whip,  while  he  held 
the  office  spoken  of :  and  it  was  not  any  distrust  of  his 
sMU  that  induced  her  to  decline  his  offer ;  no  such  thing  ; 
she  only  wished  ^^  not  to  give  trouble  to  nobody,  when  she 
could  ^manage  for  herself:"   and  so,   she  whipped  her 
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horse  again^  and,  starting  off  in  a  gallop,  wished  Sam  good 
night. 

For  a  little  way^  her  road  was  favourable.  Anon^  it  was 
up-hill  again,  and  heavy  and  difficult  from  mire  and  ruts. 
As  her  beast  now  toiled  slowly  upward  —  ''I  say.  Miss's," 
resumed  Sam,  as  close  as  ever  to  her  —  <<  that  be  a  shabby 
tridc  as  Mas'r  Linnock  has  just  played  me  —  bayn't  it 
now  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  be,  Mas'r  Geeson." 

'*  To  go  for  to  'spect  me  of  common  robbing  of  you. 
Miss's,  when  he  knew  as  well  as  you  did,  it  was  all  fun, 
like,  and  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  assented  Mrs.  Fox. 

^'  Well,"  resumed  Sam,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
"  and  if  ever  I  seed  such  a  grand  house  as  the  magistrate's. 
Lord  Lintem's,  I  be  blowed.  Miss's." 

"  Quite  a  grand  house,  indeed,  Mas'r  Geeson,''  —  and 
Mrs.  Fox's  confidence  began  to  return,  at  this  unexpected 
change  of  subject. 

"  You  've  often  been  f  it.  Miss's  >  " 

Often,  Mrs.  Fox  answered,  with  clothes  which  she  had 
helped  to  make  up  for  the  family. 

''  And  through  it.  Miss's  ?  " 

"  Once  through  it,  room  after  room,"  Mrs.  Fox  ad- 
mitted :  one  day  when  the  family  were  all  out,  and  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Halpin,  the  housekeeper,  yielded  to  her  wish 
to  see  the  splendours  of  the  mansion. 

"  And  be  any  other  room  in  it  so  fine  as  the  justice- 
room,  below  stairs  ?  "  continued  Sam. 

Mrs.  Fox  repUed  that  the  justice-room  was  the  least 
grand  in  the  house ;  that  the  parlours,  drawing-rooms,  and 
even  bed-Tooms,  went  beyond  her  powers  of  description. 

"  And  the  old  lord's  own  bed-room, —  the  grandest  of 
any,  /know.^" 

Yes  —  of  any  of  the  bed-rooms.  And,  upon  this, 
Samuel  gradually  and  adroitiy  induced  a  description  of  its 
articles  of  fiimiture  —  and  —  what  Mrs.  Fox  thought  a 
little  odd' —  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  other  rooms, 
up  stairs. 

'    "  Well,  r  be  blowed'!  —  see  what  it  be  to  be  rich  folk, 
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Hub V     He  aDowed  hunadf  to  ponder  a  loi^  wbile^  and 
then  raddenly  changed  die  topic  a  second  time. 

''And  to,  Mim's,  job  be  lo  glad  to  get  home  to  poor 
Mas'r  Fox,  to-night  ?  " 

Mn,  Fox,  like  an  honest  wife^  did  not  conceal  the 
yearaings  of  her  heart  and  sool  once  more  to  see  her 
husband* 

'^  The  same  he  does  by  yon^  /  know.  Miss's." 

Yes  —  Mrs.  Fox  was  sure  he  would  respond  her  senti- 
ments  if  he  was  aware  of  her  being  at  present  on  the  road 
to  him. 

Sam  langfaed  down  in  his  Tery  throat  and  breast,  shaking 
his  shoulders  at  erery  low  peaL  Mrs.  Fox  be^ed  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  mirth. 

"  Nothing ;  nothing  at  all ;  I  was  only  a-thinking 
what  you  would  be  a-thinldng.  Miss's,  as  he  might  be 
a-doing,  to-night,  s'posing  he  don't  know  (which  he 
don't)  you  be  so  near  him.  Miss's  ? " 

Let  her  see ;  sleeping  sound  in  his  bed,  after  putting  the  . 
young  uns  to-sleep,  first  —  barring  some  little  job  of  shoe- 
mending  didn't  keep  him  up  later  than  usual ;  that  was 
what  Mas'r  Fox  was  doing  that  moment,  ghe  knew. 

Her  companion  repeated  his  lau^,  coughing  through  it, 
and  stopping  an  instant,  on  the  road,  to  raise  up  his  bent 
knee,  as  an  accompaniment  to  it. 

Again  Mrs.  Fox,  and  now  not  with  a  mind  at  rest, 
called  for  an  explanation.  Samuel  gave  it  in  detaiL  Her 
cries  of  astonishment,  of  anger,  of  grief,  of  outraged  love 
and  dignity  —  her  cries  of  real  crying  — her  shrieking  fit, 
at  last,  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  fair  night,  and  of  the 
lonesome  and  picturesque  situation.  If  ever  she  had 
whipped  her  horse,  she  whipped  him  now  ;  and  if  ever  she 
ran  him  against  the  roadside,  she  ran  him  now.  In  fact, 
great  as  was  the  rage  in  which  her  big  thoughts  devoured 
the  road  between  her  and  home,  she  could  not  make  way  at 
all.  Sam  Geeson  thought  this  a  good  opportunity,  for  re- 
nerving  his  former  ofier  of  kind  services ;  and  what  with 
her  impatience  to  be  at  home,  her  eventual  misgivings  of 
her  own  skill  in  driving,  and  the  spirit  of  confidence  en- 
gendered by  Sam's  generous  information,  all  her  late  dis- 
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trust  of  him  vanished^  and,  with  him  ft>r  her  charioteer; 
the  little  village  of  her  nativity,  and  of  her  youthful  loven 
with  the  ungrateful  Fox,  soon  hroke  upon  her  view. 

Sam  arranged  a  commendahle  plan  for  her  as  they  jour-* 
neyed  along ;  and  upon  it  she  agreed  to  act^  with  his  kind 
assistance.  The  cart  aiid  liorde  were  left  in  charge  of  th6 
proprietor  of  a  public-house  outside  the  village.  They 
walked  quickly  arm  in  arm  to  the  doomed  house.  Samf 
posted  her,  out  of  view  from  within,  at  the  jamb  of  the 
street-door.  He  repaired,  himself,  to  the  back  of  the  pre- 
mises.    At  a  wiudow  there  situated,  he  knocked  loudly. 

"  Who  be  there,  at  this  time  o*  night  ?"  valiantly  ques^ 
tioned  Mas'r  Fox. 

"  Get  up,  get  tip,  Mas'r  Fox,  your  woman  be  on  the 
road  from  the  farm-house  with  the  eggs  for  the  shop  !    gel 
up  !"  and  Sam  thundered  at  the  window-shutter. 
Well,  I  be  blowed  ! "  gaculated  Fox. 
You  be,  you  be,  if  you  knowed  but  all  ! "  answered 
Sam. 

'^  How  near  be  she  ?  "  demanded  the  anxious  husband, 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  Sam  caught  low,  wailing 
murmurs,  and  quick  whispers,  and  other  slight  noises. 

*'  How  near  ?  I  tell  you  I  passed  her,  running  fast,  and 
she  sitting  on  her  eggs  in  the  cart,  only  a  little  way  outside 
the  village — Get  up  !" 

"  Well,  I  he  getting  up,  Sam  Geeson,  and  you've  no 
call  to  keep  thumping  and  holloring  at  that  'ere  windor." 

**  Very  well,  good  night,"  and  Sam  strode  heavily  away, 
in  order  that  Fox  might  hear  him.  He  had  scarce  regained 
his  companion  of  the  road  at  the  street-door,  when  bar  and 
lock  began  to  give  signals  of  its  soon  being  opened  :  Mrs. 
Fox  settled  her  portly  and  tall  figure  quite  upright  against 
the  wall,  and  her  fingers  worked  anticipatingly.  Sam  also 
kept  out  of  sight.  The  door  did  open,  and  Fox's  voice 
was  heard  in  a  whisper,  — 

''  Dart  straight  across  the  road  like  a  swallow  !" 

"  Oh,  wont  1  ? "  responded  somebody,  and  the  attempt 
to  dart  was  made. 

^'  Oh,  voiU  you  ?  "  and  by  a  fierce  counter-dart,  straight 
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across  the  doorway,  the  stalworth   Mrs.  Fox  had  that 
somehody  in  her  hands. 

Sagacious  reader,  it  is  for  you  to  conjure  up  to  yourself 
the  picture  of  the  scene  which  followed. 

After  paerely  allowing  the  poor  yictim  of  his  vengeance 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  merely  saying  "  Old  girl, 
mother  he  a- wanting  you  in-doors  to-night,"  Samud 
Geeson  turned  off^  chuckling  very  much,  and  hent  his 
steps  towards  Lord  Lintem's  mansion. 
.  "  A  little  help  from  our  Custom.house,  and  a  little 
more  from  this  here  old  miser,  and  Sam  Geeson  hids  'em 
all  good-by,  for  ever  and  a  day,  jigger  him,  if  he  don't," 
was  Samuel's  often.repeated  resolve  on  the  road. 

Arrived  at  the  porter's  lodge,  he  rang  for  admission  up 
to  the  house,  on  particular  business,  which  could  not  be 
delayed :  a  voice  inside  the  lodge  sharply  answered  that  it 
must ;  that  Lord  Lintem  never  received  any  one  on  busi- 
ness after  a  certain  hour  each  day,  not  to  speak  of  such  an 
unseasonable  hour  of  the  night;  that  every  one  in  the 
house  was  a-bed  ;  that  every  honest  person  out  of  it 
ought  to  be;  and,  finally,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
the  claimant  for  admission  was  well  rated,  and  commanded 
to  go  about  his  business. 

"  For  all  that,"  said  Sam  to  himself,  apostrophising 
the  house,  as  he  glanced  towards  it, — '^  for  all  that,  old 
chap,  I  sleep  under  your  fine  blue-slate  roof  to-morrow 
night,  if  I  can't  this  here  night;"  and  fidl  of  serious 
reverie,  he  walked  to  a  spot  from  which,  without  observ. 
ation,  he  could  contemplate  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
number  its  windows,  and  conjecture  which  of  them  had 
the  honour  of  admitting  the  daylight  into  Lord  Lintem's 
sleeping-chamber. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  man  whom  he  knew  walked 
hastily,  though  stealthily,  up  to  the  avenue  gate,  and  there 
paused  a  moment.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  supernumerary  in 
the  service  of  the  Miss  Molly. 

'^  Well,  now  !"  ejaculated  Sam's  mind,  "  if  another 
has  had  the  same  thought  with  me,  and  comes  to  take  it 
out  o'  my  head,  while  I  be  a-coaxing  of  it ! " 

He  continued  to  watch  his  friend.     The  man  pulled  ofF 
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his  old  hat^  took  a  letter  out  of  it^  looked  at  the  letter^  put 
it  up  again^  and  then  cautiously  clambered  over  the  gate^ 
And  disappeared  along  the  shade  of  the  ayeniie, 

Sam's  suspicions  were  much  allayed.  They  vanished 
entirely,  and  left  him  comfortable^  when .  the  bearer  of 
Mutford  s  letter  to  Lord  Lintem  re-appeared,  running  to 
the  gate,  again  cleared  it,  and  continued  running  towards 
the  village. 

Soon  after  breakfast-hour,  next  morning,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  house  he  so  much  wished  to 
sleep  a  night  in,  and  asked  to  see  Lord  Lintem.  We 
know  he  was  refused  an  immediate  audience.  Sam  could 
wait,  however. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  day  when  Lord  Lintem  came 
out  to  him  to  ask  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  Michael 
Mutford.  After  the  departure  of  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow, 
Lord  Lintern  remained  more  than  an  hour,  without  sending 
out  for  him.  Even  this  did  not  make  the  'prentice  very 
impatient.  "  It  does  as  well,  if  not  beter,  the  later  I  see 
him,*'  he  reflected. 

At  length,  as  the  winter.day  waned  late.  Lord  Lintem 
came  out  of  his  library,  into  the  hall.  Sam  stood  up,  off 
a  form,  and,  slicking  down  his  whitish  hair  on  his  fore- 
bead,  bowed  clumsily,  and  coughed,  to  challenge  his  Lord, 
ship's  notice.  The  Earl  stopped  short  at  seeing  him,  as  if 
he  had  quite  forgotten  he  had  been  in  waitings  and  then 
commanded  him  to  pass  into  the  library. 

It  was  to  give  information  of  where  and  when  the  Miss 
Molly  could  be  come  upon,  ^e  next  night,  that  he  called, 
he  said. 

^^  You  must  give  your  information  at  the  Custom-house. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  catch  smugglers,"  answered  Lord 
Lintem,  perhaps  with  a  dislike  to  interest  himself  in  an 
affiiir  which  might  affect  the  safety  of  Michael  Mutford. . 

Sam  knew  that  very  welL  But  he  was  suspected,  and 
watched,  and  he  declared,  to  be  seen  going  near  the 
Custom-house  would  be  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth. 

''  Write  to  them,  then." 

Sam  shuffled  on  his  feet,   again  smoothed  down  his 
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loekB  over  hii  forehead^  and  lamenled  Im  ignoruioe  of  4bt 
^t  of  writing. 

'^  Well,  get  Bome  one  to  write  lor  70a/' 

*'  That  would  be  diseoTering  on  hisaeif  foicright ;"  but 
if  his  Lordship  would  write,  or  call;  trusting  no  other 
person  with  the  secret —  that  was  ail  the  applicant  required. 

Lord  Lintem,  Tiewing  the  thing  required  at  his  hands 
as  rigorously  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  magistrate,  demanded 
tiie  particulars ;  took  a  note  of  them  from  Sam's  dictation, 
and  promised  to  communioate  with  the  CustomJbouse  au.- 
thorities  early  next  morning. 

Still  the  'prentice  stood  where  he  was,  and  showed  no 
symptoms  of  going  away. 

"  Your  hnsiness  is  ended,  I  think  ?  " 

''  Yes,  so  fi^/'  Sam  was  thankful ;  "  but  there  was 
just  one  other  little  request  he  had  to  make  of  his  Lord- 
ship, and  he  depended  on  his  Lordship's  goodness  to  take 
it  well  of  him.  He  had  mentioned  how  closely  watdied 
lie  was,  and  certain  people  had  seen  him  coming  up  to  the 
house  to-day  ;  and  he  did  not  know  who  might  be  waiting 
for  him  along  the  road  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  had  fears  for  his 
life,  particularly  as  the  road  was  lonesome,  at  parts,  and 
the  evening  would  soon  falJ,  and  " 

^'  Do  say,  in  a  word,  what  you  want  me  to  do,  sir," 
interrupted  Lord  Lintem  :  "  my  time  is  precious." 

In  a  word,  then,  the  applicant  was  afraid  to  Tentuxe 
homeward  at  present;  and  if  his  Lordship  would  give 
orders  to  let  him  stay  in  the  house  that  night -^  the  only 
house  in  the  parish  where  he  could  be  sa£e — the  life  of  an 
innocent  and  an  honest  lad  might  be  his  own. 

Thus  appealed  to,  and  anxious  to  get  himself  free  of  the 
business  before  him.  Lord  Lintem  rang  his  bdf,  and 
Samuel  was  soon  taken  under  competent  protection  for  the 
night 

To  gain  this  point  he  had  slightly  strayed  from  the 
strict  truth,  only  two  or  three  times,  in  his  statements 
to  die  £ari.  First,  when  he  averred  that  he  was  sus- 
pected and  watched,  for,  in  reality,  none  of  his  friends 
were  yet  aware  of  his  intentions  towards  them ;  secondly, 
when  he  alluded  to  the  Custom-house  as  a  place  to  which 


he  hftd  not  been, — for,  inTcdity,  diere  he  had  been,  silly, 
before  he  arrived  at  Lord  Lintero's  that  morning,  ay,  and 
did  not  quit  it  without  a  manifestation  of  Custom-house 
gratitude  in  his  pocket;  and«  thirdly,  when  he  had  be- 
wailed the  ne^cted  state  of  his  education  in  regard  of 
writing ;  for,  in  reality,  $am  could  put  letters  together^ 
after  a  manner. 


The  time  that  Lord  Lintem  had  kept  the  'prentice  wait, 
ing,  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Snow  and  Graves,  he  had 
occupied  in  writing  a  letter  to  his  son  Augustus,  or  rather 
in  trying  to  write* one.  He  began  his  task  many  times, 
and  as  often  gave  it  up  ;  after  having  proceeded  some  waj 
with  it,  sheet  after  sheet  was  blotted,  torn,  and  flung  into 
the  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  change  in  the  Earl's 
character,  enough  of  his  old  leaven  remained  within  him 
to  make  the  task  a  difficult  one.  He  wrote,  if  he  wrote  at 
all,  to  conciliate.  Conciliation  could  not  appear  without 
admissions  of  error ;  and  these,  from  such  a  father  to  such 
a  son,  after  all  that  had  happened,  were  gall  and  worm- 
wood, —  hair-cloth  on  his  body,  ashes  in  his  mouth. 

He  often  started  aside,  too,  in  his  efforts,  and  put  down 
his  pen  at  another  view  of  the  case.  Was  it  yet  demon- 
strated that  Lord  Allen  had  not  been  mad?  Was  it 
yet  demonstrated  that  he  did  not  continue  so  ?  As  had 
before  occurred  to  Lintem  that  morning,  his  calm  and 
triste  manner  might  only  be  a  subsiding  for  a  time  of 
furious  delirium  into  melancholy  madness,  and  who  could 
tell  how  soon  the  treacherous  quiet  might  again  break  out 
in  fury  ? 

True,  Augustus  was  not  mad,  merely  because  he  had 
reported  the  confession  of  the  perjured  witness ;  it  now 
seemed  most  probable  that  such  a  confession  had  been 
made.  But  had  there  not  been  other  and  more  glaring 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  upon  which  the  doctor 
had  grounded  his  certificate  ?  —  savage  violence,  personal 
opposition  to  his  father,  jumping  out  through  a  window^ 
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Timning  away  from  home^  to  say  nothing  of  the  wasteful 
and  unmeaning  extravagance  in  money  matters^  which 
little  less  than  madness  could  account  for  ? 

It  was  at  a  repeated  consideration  of  these  alarming 
facts  that  Lord  Lintem  abandoned  his  pen^  in  uncertainty 
^d  impatience^  left  his  study^  and  passed  into  the  hall^  as 
we  have  seen  him  do. 

After  re-entering  it  with  Sam  Geeson^  and  disposing  of 
that  individual,  he  recollected^  for  the  first  time^  since 
morning^  that  he  had  given  orders  for  the  appearance  be- 
fore him  of  the  village  surgeon.  This  he  grappled  at  as  a 
stay  and  guidance^  in  his  present  wavering  state  of  mind-. 
He  rang  his  bell  to  know  if  Mr.  Witson  was  in  waiting. 
The  gentleman  had  just  entered  the  house.  '^  What !  and 
only  then  entered  it^  that  day  ?  "  —  and  Lord  Lintem  re- 
lieved himself  by  inveighing  against  the  disrespectful  tardi- 
ness of  Mr.  Witson. 

We  wish  to  account  for  the  surgeon's  late  visits  so  far 
as  it  seems  possible  to  do  so. 

'^  £mily^  my  dear/'  he  said^  to  his  pale  and  pregnant 
lady^  as  they  sat  together  at  breakfast^  in  one  of  the  apart, 
ments  of  the  old  green.house^  adapted^  at  Lord  Lintem's 
expense,  to  their  convenience,  —  *'  £mily^  my  dear^  this 
has  been  a  useful  patient  to  us." 

Emily,  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  cup  of  tea,  shook  her 
head  gravely,  in  assent. 

^^  I  find,  by  looking  over  the  books,  that  he  has  done 
more  for  us,  within  the  year,  than  the  surgery,  and  the 
lad  in  the  village,  and  my  occasional  patients  together.*' 

"  I  told  you  it  would  be  so,  Witson." 

''  And  what  d'you  think  of  losing  him  ?  " 

"  Losing  him  ?  "  and  the  anxious  spouse  laid  down  her 
cup  and  saucer,  and  looked  at  her  husband ;  "  why  should 
we  lose  him  ?  What  can  any  one  bring  against  us  on  his 
account  ?  What  have  we  left  undone  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  do  towards  him  }  Has  he  ever  got  loose  since  we  were 
sent  in  here  to  take  care  of  him  ? " 

''  'Tisn't  that,  Emily,  my  dear ;  —  but,  somehow,  his 
father  begins  to  think  that  he  won't  have  need  of  our  taking 
care  of  him  much  longer." 
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"  What,  Wit8on !"  Emay  continued,  in  alarm.  "  Any 
Ihmg  of  that  letter  to  you  from  his  brother,  which,  I  must 
say  as  I  always  said,  you  lost  so  very  stoopidly  ?  " 

''  I  don*t  know,  my  dear :  I  only  know  that  one  of  ihe 
keepers,  Richards,  has  just  told  me  of  a  meeting  between 
our  patient  and  Lord  Lintem,  this  morning,  and  of  some- 
thing the  old  man  said  to  Bichards  afterwards;''  and  at 
the  request  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Witson  rehearsed  what  we  are 
already  acquainted  with. 

^'  Well,  and  is  that  all?  and  what's 'there  to  be  afeard 
of,  in  that?  Go  over  to  the  old  man  the  first  thing 
after  breakfast,  —  go  directly  ! " 

",  And  go,  still  of  the  same  mind  on  the  case,  Emily  ?  " 

^'  Why  not  ?  what  questions  you  do  ask !  —  what 
should  change  your  mind  ?  " 

^'  I  will,  then ;"  and  Mr.  Witson  valiantly  manned  his 
little  cringing,  nervous  manner,  and  tried  to  strengthen  the 
feeeble,  ever-smiling  expression  of  his  roimd,  soft,  vacant 
face,  as  he  drew  on  his  boots  to  wait  on  Lord  Lintem. 

He  was  approaching  the  hall-door  when  the  appearance 
at  it  of  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  drove  him  back,  in  trepida- 
tion, to  his  spouse.  He  knew,  they  both  knew,  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen  had  long  been  leagued  with  Lady  Ellen, 
and  even  with  his  patient,  to  procure  certain  testimonials ; 
they  knew  also  something  of  the  fate  of  the  documents 
which  Augustus  had  forwarded  to  Graves,  but  which  had 
never  been  received  by  the  barrister ;  and,  therefore,  the 
visit  of  ^the  two  gentlemen  to  the  Earl  now  imparted  to 
them  a  common  alarm.  Not  that  they  could  decide  who 
Graves  was :  had  they  recognised  him  as  the  man  of  law 
of  whom  they  had  heard,  their  tremours  would,  perhaps, 
have  better  answered  our  purpose;  they  only  set  him 
down,  in  their  own  minds,  for  one  of  the  eminent  medical 
practitioners,  who  had  certified  Augustus's  sanity,  now 
ferreted  out,  and!  produced  before  Lord  Lintern,  by  the 
officious  Mr.  Snow. 

"  I  need  not  go,  now,  of  my  own  accord,  Emily — I 
shall  soon  be  sent  for,"  said  Witson,  sinking  in  a  chair. 

After  railing  at  his  want  of  spirit,  though  she  shared  his 
misgivings,  Mrs.  Witson  called  her  husband  to  a  consult. 
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ation^  and  the  best  measures  to  he  Uken,  under  the  cir- 
camstances^  were  agreed  upon,  in  case  he  should  be  sent  for. 

No  summons  arrived ;  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  were  seen 
taking  their  departure;  Mr.  Witson  and  his  Emily  partially 
recovered  their  courage.  It  was  all  a  false  alarm,  she  said^ 
and  he  ought  not  now  to  lose  another  moment  in  waiting 
upon  Lord  Lintem. 

Again  the  poverty-stricken  surgeon  was  about  to  issue 
forth.  His  good  genius  possessed  him  with  another  fear : 
a  fear  of  the  keeper,  Richards.  That  man  had  reported  to 
him  certain  occurrences  of  the  morning,  in  a  very  expressive 
way ;  and,  with  the  permission  of  his  wife,  he  went  to 
confer  with  Richards. 

The  man  was  sitting  alone,  in  a  little  ante-chamber,  im- 
mediately outside  Augustiis's  study.  Genial  spirits,  or 
even  dissimilar  ones,  having  a  thought  in  common,  soon 
come  to  an  understanding.  Richards  had  found  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Witson  had  lost,  and  he  would  send  it  in  to 
Lord  Lintem  if  he  was  not  paid  a  specific  sum.  Future 
distress  stared  Witson  in  the  face,  if  he  complied  with  the 
terms ;  but,  to  avoid  the  greater  horrors  of  exposure,  be 
did  give  the  money  and  got  up  his  letter. 

"  All  right,  now,  sir,*'  said  Richards  ;  *'  and  I  hope 
this  be  not  the  last  little  trifle  of  cash  will  come  into  your 
hands  as  well  as  mine  for  our  future  care  of  your  patient." 

Witson  returned  to  his  wife,  hoping  to  be  praised  for 
what  he  had  done.  Her  shrewd  natural  sense  made  her 
look  beyond  the  present  patched-up  arrangement,  and  now, 
with  grounds  to  stand  upon,  she  wholly  changed  her  views 
of  the  measures  to  be  taken.  In  the  poWer  of  Richards, 
she  saw  that  she  and  her  husband  could  pot  sleep  securely 
a  day.  He  either  would  continue  to  tax  them,  or,  upon 
the  promise  of  a  good  bribe,  betray  them  to  the  friends 
of  Lord  Allen ;  and  a  third  time  she  commanded  the 
surgeon  to  attend  his  patron,  but  now  with  new  instruc- 
tions, and  in  reality  he  went. 

After  waiting,  impatiently  and  contemptuously,  till  Mr. 
Witson  should  have  done  cringing  inside  his  study-door, 
and  have  slid  himself  nervously  upon  a  chair.  Lord  Lin- 
tem, abraptly  enough,  asked  the  question  he  wished  to 
have  answered. 
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Is  your;  patient  better  or  worse^  of  late^  sir  ?" 

Better,  much  better,  my  Lord." 

How  much,  Mr.  Witson  ?** 

Why,  really,  my  Lord  —  as  to  exactly  and  justly 
how  much,  your  Lordship  will  surely  see  that  a  country- 
practitioner,  merely " 

''  Can  speak  his  own  mind,  sir,  at  least  —  and  I  ask. 
no  more  —  I  do  not  wish  to  make  you  accountable  for  the 
minds  of  other  men." 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  to  speak  my  own  mind,  justly,  — ' 
that  is  —  my  own  mind,  of  mysdf,  and  not 
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In  a  word,  sir,  pray  tell  me,  is  Lord  AUen,  in  your 
private  opinion  —  there,  sir  —  allow  me  "  —  Lord  Lin- 
tern  handed  a  bank  note  —  "  insane  or  not,  at  present  ?  " 
''  Certainly  not  insane,  my  Lord,"  dwelling  on  the 
word,  as  if  to  reserve  to  himself  a  case  for  refining  away, 
in  future,  though  no  good  to  come  of  such  a  course  pre* 
sented  itself  to  his  weak  mind. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Witson  —  not  insane,  I  conclude  to 
mean  sane,  being  no  metaphysician,  in  such  cases  at 
least ;  and  now,  sir,  permit  me  another  question  —  for 
how  long  a  time  has  my  son  not  been  insane  ?  " 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  my  Lord,  justly " 

"For  a  day,  sir?" 

^^Oh,  yes,  my  Lord;  for  more  than  a  day,  certainly." 
"  For  a  week  ?" 

The  week,  after  sufficient  hesitation,  was  admitted.  A 
month  was  admitted.  Three  months.  Six  months.  Lord 
Lintern*s  withering  rage  —  withering  to  such  a  man  as  waa 
before  him  —  arose ;  he  started  from  his  chair,  imprecat* 
ing :  the  unfortunate  Witson  stood  up,  along  with  him, 
and,  barely  not  kneeling,  held  out  a  letter  and  said,  — 

"  Read  that,  my  Lord,  considering  first  what  I  have  to 
say  —  I  only  urge  two  things  on  your  Lordship  —  I  waa 
and  am  a  struggUng  man ;  and,  as  I  said  before  -—  and  aa 
you  know  —  a  country  practitioner  only ;  and,  no  matter 
what  I  might  have  thought,  myself,  from  my  own  personal 
observations  —  there  was,  in  the  first  case  —  I  mean  the 
second  case  —  ihe  certificate,  certainly,  of  a  welLknown 
gentleman  in  town  —  an4  then,  my  Lord — then,  as  yott 
will  see         " 
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*'  As  I  do  see,  base  creature !  "  interrupted  Lord  Lin-r 
tem^  trembling  with  passion  —  he  had  been  reading  the 
letter.  ^'  Yes,  as  I  do  see ;  you  have  taken  a  bribe  from 
the  brother,  sir,  of  your  poor  patient ;  and,  upon  that^ 
and  the  promise  of  another,  you  have  permitted  me — you, 
and  the  London  murderer,  your  fit  colleague — tell  me,  sir! 
on  your  life !  by  your  fear  of  my  vengeance  !  answer  me, 
this  moment !  when,  at  my  instance,  your  young  corre- 
spondent—  he  who  had  the  heart  andmind,  young  as  he  is, 
to  pen  this  letter,  though,  I  believe,  under  counsel  from 
others  —  when  he,  Mr.  Village  Surgeon,  was  about  to  go 
up  to  town  for  a  doctor  —  did  he,  or  did  he  not,  sir,  ask 
your  advice  beforehand  ?  He  did !  you  need  not  answer ! 
you  look  it !  My  God,  my  God  !  what  an  accursed  plot 
1^8  is  !  Out  of  my  way,  man  !  "  and,  as  Witson  once 
more  attempted  to  speak.  Lord  Lintern  passed  him,  left 
the  house,  and  rapidly  walked  towards  the  prison  of  his 
elder  son. 

Not  noticing  the  keepers  whom  he  met  in  the  ante- 
ohamber,  he  made  way  at  once  into  Augustus's  sitting 
room.  He  had  not  put  on  a  hat  on  leaving  his  house, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  his  grey  hairs  about  his  face,  and 
given  to  it,  along  with  his  passion,  an  unusually  high 
colour.  From  a  table,  at  which  preparations  had  been 
ibade  for  his  frugal  dinner,  Augustus  turned,  and  looked 
with  amazement  to  his  father.  The  young  man  had  been 
sitting,  abstractedly,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  he 
was  carefully,  and  even  elegantly  dressed,  for  the  hour  of 
dinner.  Lord  Lintern  checked  his  hasty  step,  and  his  stem 
air  changed,  the  moment  he  entered  the  little  apartment, 
and  had  glanced  at  his  son,  and  then  around  him.  Lord 
Allen  arose,  and  stood  erect  before  him. 

''  I  keep  my  promise  with  you,  Augustus,"  said  Lord 
Lintern  ;  ''  1  answer  your  question  of  this  morning,  before 
the  day  has  quite  gone  down :  will  you  give  up  your  dinner 
here,  to-day,  and  dine  with  me  ?  Your  arm,  if  you  are 
willing" — he  motioned.  Augustus,  as  if  not  able  to 
apeak,  hastily  gave  his  arm  ;  his  father  took  it  eagerly  ; 
clung  to  it,  led  him  through  the  ante-chamber,  and  saying 
to  tjie  keepers,  '^  No  person  waits  on  us,"  issued  from  the 
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sad  prison-house^  and  walked  with  Augustus^  hastily^  and 
in  perfect  silence^  across  the  lawn. 

The  astonished  servants  of  his  household  saw  him  lead 
his  son  up  to  a  drawing-room.  The  moment  they  entered 
it,  he  called  loudly  for  lights.  When  those  were  brought^ 
ihe  attendant  noticed  that  Augustus  stood  leaning  against  a 
sofa,  looking  downward,  while  his  father  walked  hastily 
about  the  room.     Neither  spoke  a  word. 

In  fact,  not  a  word  had  yet  b^en  spoken  between  them 
since  they  had  left  the  old  green-house  together ;  and  after 
they  were  left  alone  by  the  servant  who  brought  in  the 
lights,  (and  strange  were  Lord  Lintem's  sudden  motives 
for  so  loudly  ordering  lights,  the  moment  he  found  himself 
with  Augustus  in  a  darksome  room,) — still  they  remained 
silent. 

^'  Sit  down,  Augustus,*'  said  Lord  Lintem,  at  length, 
as  he  still  paced  the  room. 

Augustus  obeyed.  Whenever  he  had  an  unobserved 
opportunity,  his  eye  followed  his  father ;  and  he  said,  at 
length,  in  a  low,  deep  tone,  at  which  his  father  thrilled, 
—  ^'  Something  has  happiened  to  agitate  your  Lordship." 

''  Lordship ! "  The  father  took  a  lamp  from  a  table, 
beckoned  him  to  his  side,  held  up  the  lamp  to  a  full-length 
portrait,  and  asked, —  ^^  Who  was  that  ?  " 

''  My  mother,  my  good  mother,"  answered  Augustus. 
Lord  Lintem  replaced  the  lamp,  stood  before  him,  and, 
while  their  eyes  met,  asked  again,  —  "  And  I,  Augustus, 
was  her  husband  }  "     His  hand  moved  irresolutely  at  his 
side. 

And  my  father,"  added  the  young  man. 
Then  ?  "  Lord  Lintern  motioned  towards  the  picture ; 
Augustus  quickly  understood  that  he  meant  —  "  was  your 
father,  while  she  lived  ?"  and  to  the  question  he  replied, 
after  another  look  into  Lord  Lintem's  eyes,  and  a  self- 
assurance  that  they  were  fortunately,  though,  as  yet,  mys- 
teriously changed  towards  him,  "  and  you  are" 
.  Their  hands  touched,  as  never  before  they  had  touched; 
gradually  they  felt  each  other's  pressure  and  grasp;  the 
old  man  passed  his  left  hand  once  or  twice  along  the  right 
arm  which  his  right  hand  detained;  it  rested  on  his  sonV 
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shoulder;  Ms  worn  cheek  redined  on  it^  his  worn  cheek 
pressed  the  all  but  as  worn  one  of  Augustus:  the  son  hoards 
a  small  checked  piercing  sob ;  his  arms  surrounded  his 
&ther;  and  the  tears  of  his  father^  which  he  felt  on  his 
face^  obliterated  the  whole  past  in  his  heart. 

All  the  words  they  had  as  yet  spoken  haye  been  re* 
ported;  and  they  sat^  side  by  side,  before  the  cheerful  fire. 
Lord  Lintern  s  hand  (m  Augustus's  knee,  and  Augustus's, 
on  it,  placed  there  by  his  father,  still  quite'  silent,  until 
the  notice  to  dinner.  Then  they  went  down  stairs,  arm 
in  ai'm,  and  confronted  one  another  at  the  table  which  for 
some  time  hadtnot  had  a  second  guest,  and  the  ordinary! 
words  which  pass  at  dinner  between  the  guardians  of  sepa* 
i;ate  dishes  were  the  first  that  they  unconstraioedly  inter, 
changed.  It  was  not  very  antique,  then,  to  ask  to  ^^take^ 
wine"  at  dinner;  the  inquisitive  attendants  watched  them 
as  they  raised  their  glasses,  and  read  their  hearts  in  their 
mutual  smile. 

Lord  Lintern  praised  the  wine.  Augustus  agreed  that 
it  was  very  good,  and  followed  his  father's  example  in 
filling  another  glass.  He  did  not  notice  that  his  father's* 
looks  expressed  doubt,  if  not  disapprobation  of  this  quick 
drinking  on  the  part  of  an  invalid,  at  least  of  one  who,  for 
a  long  time,  had  not  been  used  to  the  excitement  of  wine. 
And  Lord  Lintern  could  scarce  hinder  himself  from  going 
on  to  reflect,  that  if  the  slightest  tendency  to  mental  waver- 
ing had  really  ever  afflicted  his  son,  the  present  indulgence 
might  perhaps  revive  it.  So  ridden  had  he  been  by  the 
conviction  of  Augustus's  insanity,  that  he  could  not  eyen 
yet  distinctly  throw  off  the  impression.  Always  carried 
away  by  impulses,  it  had  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  as  clear 
as  the  daylight,  after  the  detection,  of  Witson,  that  the 
young  man  was,  and  ever  had  been,  in  his  perfect  senses; 
hut  now  that  the  passion  of  that  moment  had  subsided,  he 
was  not  able  to  keep  himself  fixed  to  certainty. 

There  was  a  peculiar,  perhaps  an  unique  power  and  qnidc- 
ness  in  Augustus's  large  jetty  eyes;  a  depth,  at  one  moment, 
as  if  his  thoughts  were  material  rays,  and  had  hidden  them- 
si^lves  in  the  chamber  of  vision;  and  a  flash,  the  next- 
.9pm£nt,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  matured  themselves  to 
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expression^  and  burst  out,  dispersing  and  manifesting  them- 
selves in  splendours  of  light.  It  was  glorious  to  look  upon 
them^  if  the  spectator  felt  no  misgiving  of  the  perfect  sanity 
of  the  mind  they  illustrated.  Yet^  on  the  other  hand^  if 
such  a  misgiving  existed^  those  magnificent  eyes  were  cal- 
culated to  confirm  it ;  and^  in  the  doubt  in  which  Lord 
Lintern  now  watched  them^  we  may  decide  which  of  the 
two  effects  they  produced. 

He  resolved  to  drink  no  more  wine  that  day  at  dinner, 
lest  Augustus  should  follow  his  example.  He  called  for 
water.  Augustus  did  so  too.  This  was  a  relief,  yet  Lord 
Lintern  did  not  sit  quite  at  his  ease. 

He  began  general  topics.  He  spoke  of  literature :  Au- 
gustus answered  him  eloquently,  enthusiastically.  Lord 
Lintern  could  detect  no  wandering,  but  the  eloquence  and 
the  enthusiasm  were  a  little  too  much  for  him. 

Politics  came  round.  After  a  few  general  theories,  ap- 
plicable to  all  civilised  countries,  all  civilised  people  and 
their  governments,  Augustus  showed  no  interest  in  the 
subject.  His  father  did  not  like  that.  £ven  at  Augustus's 
age,  he  thought  a  sound  mind  would  not  turn  away  from 
politics,  in  apprehension,  it  seemed,  of  its  own  want  of 
patient  power  to  divide  and  comprehend,  in  detail,  a  dry 
but  alLimportant  topic.  But  he  mistook:  Augustus  turned 
from  that  topic  only  in  an  indifference  which  was  the  re- 
sult of,  for  his  age,  a  close  examination  of  it. 

Lord  Lintern  hesitated  if  he  should  start  another  sub- 
ject, the  test,  he  believed,  of  mental  soundness;  his  own 
favourite  one;  his  metaphysics.  At  length  he  resolved  to 
do  so.  He  was  met  with  great  talent,  reading,  individual 
thinking,  and  temper.  For  some  time  the  father  and  son 
seemed  to  make  way  together.  Anon  they  differed — ma- 
terially, radically.  Lord  Lintern  did  his  best  to  keep  his 
ground  and  his  good-humour  together;  Augustus,  without 
a  change  in  his  always  vivacious  manner,  edged  him  off 
it,  inch  by  inch.  When  nearly  beaten,  he  recollected  that, 
virtually,  Augustus's  system  much  resembled  parts  of  Mr. 
Snow's  sermon, '  although  all  religious  illustrations  were 
kept  out  of  view.     He  grew  silent  and  thoughtful. 

Augustus  also  became  silent.     It  would  appear  that^ 
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Wider  present  drcumstatices^  he  controDed  himidf  firmn 
lirotching  any  topic^  or  asking  any  questicm  which  might 
lead  to  one,  leaving  die  choice  and  direction  of  the  oonTers- 
ation  wholly  to  his  father. 

It  was  growing  late^  and  they  sat  together^  since  the 
metaphysical  discussion^  saying  little  to  one  anolher.  Lord 
Lintem  fixed  his  eyes  on  Augustus's  hrow^  as  the  young 
man  held  his  head  downward.  For  some  time  the  father 
remarked  that^  shade  after  shade^  emotion  had  heen  steal- 
ing over  his  son's  features.  He  hecame^  at  length,  pale 
and  red  hy  turns,  drew  in  his  lip,  breathed  hard,  and 
sighed  profoundly.  Lord  Lintem's  former  fears  returned 
upon  him.  Augustus  addressed  him,  without  raising  his 
eyes. 

''  Dear  father "  he  paused. 

Loid  Liutem  enquired,  '^  Well?" 

*'  This  night,  I  have  not  asked  you  a  single  question." 

*^  And,  perhaps,  you  have  acted  kindly,  as  well  as  pru- 
dently, Augustus,  for  this  night." 

"  Though  I  have  a  good  many  to  ask  you." 

*^  I  know,  Augustus,  I  know." 

'^  And  not  any  that  would  pain  you  •-»  not  any  about 
the  past  —  at  least,  about  what  y<m  know  of  my  past." 

^'  Well,  well,  let  us  array  all  our  questions  and  answers 
for  the  morning." 

Augustus  did  not  resume  for  some  time;  at  length  he 
said, — '^  But  surely  I  may  enquire  after  my  sister  EUen?" 

'^  Oh  yes,"  answered  Lord  Lintem,  giving  up  a  rising 
impatience  of  not  being  implicitly  obeyed,  as  the  subject 
proposed  caused  him  a  sudden  sensation  of  pleasure:  '^  oh 
yes;  she  is  well." 

'Mn  the  house  ?  "    ' 

^^  No;  but  coming  home  to  see  us." 

"  And  my  other  sisters  ?" 

'^  Augustus!  do  favour  me — do  9pare  me  this  evening." 

*'  Well;  no  more  about  my  other  sisters,  then.  As  to" 
•—  his  voice  broke,  he  spoke  hoarsely,  and  strong  emotion 
possessed  him; — ^^as  to  my  brother  George — I  hope,  I 
hope  he  is  not  in  the  house »- 1  hope  I  may  not  see  him 
in  it;  at  least,  till  I  hear  from  him— hear  that  he  has 
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uttered  wwds  which  he  ought^  even  for  his  own  sake^  to 
utter.  Bad^  had  brother!"  he  continued,  sinking  his  head 
on  his  hands :  then  he  suddenly  ^rang  up, — "  But  pardon 
me,  father !  I  do  not  obey  your  request — I  do  not  8p«^ 
3rou;  but  when  you  know*— when  you  know  that/llie 
last  time  he  and  I  met  in  town,  my  hands  were  on  his 
throat!  that  he  forced  me  to  lay  hands  on  faim!  That 
— but  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  myself  pardoned  for  not 
attending  to  you  this  evening.  Good  night,  father :"  he 
advauoed  suddenly,  and  seized  his  father's  hand,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

Lord  Lintem,  tliough  aware,  from  another  and  a  recent 
source,  of  the  secret  which  Augustus  was  bursting  to  com- 
municate, did  not  refer  all  his  agitation  to  his  natural 
feelings.  He  had  been  so  accustomed  to  Mnk  together, 
in  Augustus's  conduct,  Tebemence  and  insanity,  that  the 
scarcely  controlled  burst  which  he  now  witnessed  called 
up  strong  apprehensions  in  his  mind.  He  regretted  that 
.he  had  so  soon  emancipated  him  from  the  authority  of  his 
keepers:  he  felt  half  disposed  to  send  for  them  again,  and 
commission  them  to  sleep  in  the  house;  and  the  strong 
improbability  of  their  being  in  the  way  was  his  chief  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  thought. 

Horrible  fears  possessed  him  at  length!  Horrible  fears, 
sitting  alone  in  his  spacious  and  splendid  apartment!  Fears 
which  he  stroye  to  chase  away,  but  which  fastened  on  him ! 
He  chilled  under  them  till  he  shook  with  cold,  and  uncon. 
seiously  wheeled  himself  in  his  luxurious  chair  to  spread 
his  wasW  limbs  and  hands  over  the  half-spent  fire. 

A  noise  reached  him  from  some  remote  part  of  the 
house — beheld  his  breath;  though  faint  and  indistinct, 
he  construed  it  into  loud  voices  and  shrieks.  With  a 
tremulous  hand  he  pulled  the  bell.  A  servant  entered  and 
reported  that  it  was  only  Sam  Geeson  laughing,  himself, 
and  making  the  maids  in  the  laundry  laugh  at  his  good 
stories.  Lord  Lintem  stormed.  The  servant  was  leaving 
the  room.  He  enquired  if  his  son  had  retired  for  the  night. 
Yes — the  man  had  lighted  him  to  his  chamb^.  *'  What 
chamber?"  Its  situation  was  described.  ^^  Did  he  seem 
well  and  calm  ?  ^     The  servant  feared  not;  his  face  looked 
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fliuiied,  his  eft%  troubled,  and  he  was  now  psdiig  vp  and 
doim  the  chamber. 

At  a  late  hour  Lord  Untem  went  up  to  his  own  diam- 
ber.  He  carefnll j  lodbed  his  door.  He  was  gnng  to  place 
pistols  nnder  his  pillow.  Natore  cried  oat  shame  upon 
him,  and  he  did  not. 

He  lay  down,  exerting  all  his  mind  to  banish  fax  awaj 
fimn  him  the  horriUe  fear !  Bj  comparing  drcomstanoes, 
by  accusing  himself  of  haish  suspicions,  bj  prayer  —  yea, 
now,  by  prayer  to  a  God — he  strove  to  banish  it.  He 
coold  not  In  the  nnnerving  stillness  of  the  night,  it 
grasped  his  heart  closer.  Angnstns  was  still  road !  and, 
once,  his  father  had  attributed  to  his  madness,  and  to  his 
hatred,  an  atrodons  intent!  and  he  was  now  free  to 
execute  it !  within  a  diamber  of  his  father  —  and  a  frail 
door  nothing  against  his  young  strength,  made  gigantic  by 
delirium !  True,  he  had  seemed  affectionate  and  calm  be. 
fore  and  after  dinner ;  but  be  could  not  control  himself 
to  the  last,  and  the  vehement  pressure  of  his  hand  at  part- 
ing was  not  natural — was  forced — and  covered  a  purpose! 

Still,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  repetition  of  such  diougfats, 
the  wretched  father  slumbered.  But  slumbered  only  to 
see  over  him,  in  his  bed,  in  all  the  vividness — in  the  all 
but  truth  of  night-mare — that  knitted  brow,  those  devour- 
ing eyes,  and  that  hand  raised. 

He  awoke  groaning,  and  sat  up.  He  strove  to  assure 
himself  he  had  but  dreamed.  He  felt  the  curtains,  he 
listened  to  the  ticking  of  his  watch,  on  a  taUe.  A  sen- 
sation of  blessed  relief  began  to  steal  over  his  mind.  It 
•was  quickly  chased  away  by  reality. 

He  heard  stealing  steps  from  his  son's  chamber  towards 
his  own.  He  distinctly  heard  them,  though  they  were  very 
soft,  cautious,  and  with  long  intervals  between  each.  They 
stopped  at  his  door.  The  lock  which  he  had  secured  was 
tampered  with — it  gently  shot  back,  the  door  opened  —  he 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  rushed  towards  the  intruder,  scream- 
ing out — '^  Parricide!  monster!  father-killer!"  They 
closed  and  struggled  in  the  dim  light  of  the  setting  moon. 

''  Father ! "  exclaimed  Augustus,  now  rushing  into  the 
chamber  —  "  father,  /  am  here  !  —  oh,  could  you,  could 
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you  think  it !  Villain  — i  my  father ! "  he  tore  Sam  Geeson 
from  the  old  man^  who  instantly  fell  on  the  floor,  and  now 
there  was  a  new  struggle.  Geeson  was  powerfully  strong, 
hut  young  Augustus  also  possessed  strength^  the  strength 
of  activity ;  no  man  he  had  yet  met  could  run  or  leap  with 
him  —  he  twisted  the  'prentice  down  —  at  the  moment  re. 
cdved  a  pistol  haU  in  the  flesh  of  the  fore-arm — and  would 
have  heen  overpowered^  in  his  tum^  had  not  servants  en- 
tered^ and  thoroughly  secured  Samuel  for  the  county  gaol. 

At  the  noise  of  the  shot  Lord  Lintem  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind^  and  staggered^  supported  hy  a  servant^ 
to  his  son's  side.  His  son^  seated  on  a  chair^  was  weeping. 
The  old  man  knelt^  and^  hy  a  light  held  to  him^  examined 
the  wound.  It  hied  amply :  he  muttered  to  himself^  and 
looked  up  into  Augustus's  face. 

'^ 'Tis  nothing/'  said  Augustus  —  '^  a  flesh-wound 
merely — see : " — he  raised  his  arm^  and  moved  and  stirred 
it  in  every  direction. 

'^  It  must  he  hound  up  though^  till  the  surgeon  comes/' 
answered  Lord  Lintem.  He  got  a  handkerchief,  and 
performed  the  office  himself,  still  muttering.  He  ordered 
a  messenger  to  go  for  the  surg^n^  and  every  one  to  leave 
the  room. 

Again  they  were  alone^  father  and  son.  The  tears  of 
Augustus  stiU  dropped  on  his  father's  hands. 

^'  It  is  painful  to  make  you  weep  so^"  said  Lord  Lin- 
tem. 

'^  It  ?  It,  father,  make  me  weep  ?     No,  no ;  but " 

''  1  have :  I  said  those  wordSy*  interrupted  the  old  man ; 
"  hut,  I  ask  you  to  pardon  me,  my  son,  for  saying  them :  I 
raved,  out  of  my  sleep ;  and,  Augustus,  't  is  /  have  been 
mad,  I  believe — 't  is  /  have  heen  wrong — 't  is  I  have  hated 
you 


''And  you  do  still?" 

"  Why,  see,  my  boy,  see  this"  —  pointing  to  the  blood, 
and  smiling  (he  had  been  weeping) — smiling  piteously  up 
into  Augustus's  face  — ''  here  is  your  blood  freely  spilt  for 
me,  and  you  ask  me  do  I,  still  ?  " 

''  Oh  God !"  Augustus  gave  way  to  a  real  crying  fit— 
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'*  Ob,  God  be  thanked !  I  oouM  have  emptied  my  veins  to 
fasTe  yoa  say  that !" 

Next  morning  they  spoke  confidentially  together^  and 
took  a  journey  in  consequenee^  together  also. 


On  the  road  to  the  Tillage  from  Lord  Lintem'a  honae^ 
Mr.  Snow  and  hia  companion  made  arrangements  for  travel-, 
ling  immediately.  To  occupy  the  time  as  well  as  possible^ 
they  separated  in  the  village^  Mr.  Snow  to  have  post-hoiaea 
ready^  Graves  to  make  one  or  two  hasty  calls^  near  at 
hand. 

Great  was  hia  brother  Alexander's  surprise^  to  see  the 
barrister  enter  his  tower^  with  a  tin  box  under  his  arm.    • 

^'  W9Xy  and  a  lights  firsts  Lieutenant/'  said  Graves^  after 
greetings.  They  were  supplied  to  him.  He  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  knot  of  professional  tape,  which  he  had  pur. 
chased  on  his  way  to  the  tower,  coiled  it  round  the  import- 
ant box,  sealed  it,  and  committed  his  treasure  to  the  tern* 
porary  charge  of  his  brother,  having  idiortly  explained  to 
him  what  it  contained,  and  how  it  had  got  into  his  poa* 
session. 

'*  The  next  thing  is  to  make  out  the  right  owner,"  he 
continued  — ''  and  for  that  reason,  Alexander,  I  cannot 
stay  a  moment  longer  with  you." 

"  You  do  not  expect  to  find  him  in  this  latitude,  I  m^ 
pose,  Dick  }  "  asked  Alexander. 

'^  No;  but  I  hope  between  here  and  London."-— The 
barrister  would  not  hint  to  a  blockade  lieutenant,  though 
his  own  iM'Other,  Mutford's  present  situation. 

^*  Yon  are  close  with  me>  Richard,"  resumed  Alexander; 
"  but,  whatever  you  may  know  of  poor  Mutford,  I  know, 
as  much  —  and  perhaps  more  too." 

His  brother  looked  at  him,  as  he  would  have  done  at  a 
witness  whom  he  longed  to  cross-examine. 

"  Harkee,  Dick —  if  you  really  have  a  clue  to  him,  don't 
neglect  it  a  moment  —  I  may  miss  some  single  letter  * 
other  of  my  duty,  my  responsibility,  and  all  that,  on  this 
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confounded  serrice^  in  what  I  am  going  to  naj-^yet  I  will 
tell  you  that  the  paltry  Custom-house  here  has  him  set> 
and  that  I  am  the  yery  man  commissioned  to  look  after 
him  to-morrow  nighty  or  the  next^  at  a  certain  hour  and 
place." 

Richard  Grayes  looked  petrified^  so  far  as  a  harrister^ 
eyen  a  young  one^  can. 

"  That  would  he  disagreeable  duty  for  you^  indeed^ 
Lieutenant:  we  must  only  endeayour  to  saye  you  from 
it :  so,  good-by." 

He  left  the  tower,  and  on  his  way  back  to  the  yillage, 
walking  very  fast,  made  a  little  soliloquy :  — "  Sam 
Geeson  ?  known  to  me  in  story,  though  never  yet  per. 
sonally  ?  No.  I  don't  like  Mutford's  account  of  him.  He 
shall  have  no  confidence  of  mine.  Let  me  see,  then.  Lilly 
White  himself? — The  Farm-house  of  which  I  have  read 
must  be  a  good  way  off,  and  I  Ve  no  time  for  it.  Hold — 
that  merry-hearted  litde  fellow,  at  whose  self  and  steeds, 
on  paper, '  Polly,  Miss's,'  and  'Harrit,  Miss,'  I  have  lai]^hed> 
ere  now  —  yes,  he  must  do:  his  name?  his  name?  oh,  I 
remember,"— and  to  the  dwelling  of  Mas'r  Fox  oui|  bar. 
rister  enquired  his  way. 

As  it  was  winter,  and  few  ''  visiters "  remaining  at  "die 
seaside.  Fox's  fly  rested  under  its  shed,  and  Graves,  there, 
fore,  found  him  at  home.  He  was  seated  in  a  remote 
comer  of  his  house,  (the  counterpane,  which  at  night  made 
two  apartments  of  it,  being  removed,)  upon  a  shoemaker^s 
stool,  mending  his  wife's  shoe.  Graves  now  thought  Mut- 
fbrd  an  indifierent  portrait-painter.  No  smiles,  no  levity 
marked  Mas'r  Fox's  features,  and  his  manner  was  triste 
enough.  Graves  looked  closer,  and  began  to  comprehend, 
though  only  generally,  and  excuse  Mutford.  Adown  and 
across  his  cheeks  were  certain  red  marks ;  one  of  his  eyes 
feebly  winked  through  a  bed  of  blue  and  green  contusion ; 
his  under  lip  seemed  also  to  have  suffered  some  short  time 
ago;  and  before  him,  though  with  the  distance  of  the 
apartment  between  them,  sat  his  tall  robust  wife,  her  arms 
folded,  and,  at  the  moment  Graves  entered,  her  tones  loud 
and  expressive.     Our  friend  caught  one  sentence— a  pro. 
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rob —  '^  YeB,  mg  man  ;  yes^  as  ofien  aa  the  pitdier  goes 
to  the  weD,  'tia  ciacked  at  last." 

ConaideraUe  was  Maa'r  Fox's  joy  even  for  die  tern- 
porary  call  from  his  stool^iliepentance^  occasioned  by 
Graves's  visit.  He  jumped  np^  in  something  like  his  former 
agility  and  biisknett,  and  with  an  abhorrent  twist — an 
effort  to  grin  —  on  his  displaced  features,  went  out  after 
the  barrister  to  speak  a  word  with  him  in  the  street. 

Graves  stated  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  his, 
Mr.  Mutfordy  and  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Mutford  on  ui^nt 
business ;  in  fact,  he  had  very  good  news  to  tell  him. 

*'  Yes,  8 — ir,"  assented  Fox,  so  far. 

^'  I  know  where  he  has  gone,"  continued  Graves ;  '^  I 
know  he  crossed  over  from  the  coast  to  Boulogne  last  night; 
but  you  must  tell  roe  what  house  or  houses  in  Boulogne 
the  friends  of  the  Miss  Molly  usually  put  up  at  ?  " 

'^  I  be  blessed,"  b^an  Fox,  and,  obviously  to  Graves, 
with  a  secret  dread  of  a  revenue  officer  in  disguise,  he  con- 
tinued by  denying  all  knowledge  of  every  thing  he  had 
heard  our  friend  say. 

Graves  engaged  to  prove  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  speaking  out  He  informed  Fox  that  their  mu- 
tual friend,  Mutford,  had,  long  ago,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  qualides  of  the  fly-charioteer ;  and  he 
went  on  with  anecdotes  of  old  times,  until  Mas'r  Fox  tit- 
tered, hideously,  full  assent,  and  finally  whispered  the  in- 
formation demanded  at  his  hands. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  were 
on  the  road  out  of  the  village,  though  still  close  by  the 
cpast,  going  at  the  best  rate  of  four  English  post-horses. 
Along  with  getting  the  postilions  in  readiness,  Mr.  Snow 
had  looked  over  the  newspapers,  London  and  provincial,  of 
the  last  four  days,  taken  in  by  different  friends  of  his,  and 
congratulated  himself  upon  ascertaining  that,  at  a  sea-port 
o^y  about  ten  miles'  distance,  a  steam-boat  would  that 
4Ay  cross  to  Boulogne.  He  and  his  friend  only  feared 
they  might  be  too  late  for  it,  and  the  postilions  were  urged 
to  make  haste.  They  were  in  time,  however;  and  at 
about  half.past  one  found  themselves  aboard,  wind  and 
tide  in  their  favour,  though  the  wind  was  high. 
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Sea>  Sea^  thou  art  no  flatterer !  only  catchy  in  a  packet- 
boat^  huddled  together^  specimens  of  every  rank  and  cha- 
racter under  the  sun — the  lord  and  his  lady^  and  the  wan- 
dering Savoyard  and  hjs^  nut-brown  helpmate ;  or  ex-king^ 
and  valet  out  of  place ;  a  London  mantua-maker  going 
for  the  fashions  to  Paris^  and  a  Duchesse  de  Berry  going 
to  give  the  fashions  at  Lulworth ;  a  sighing  lover^  who  ab- 
hors every  thing  unrefined^  and  his  abstruse-brained  neigh- 
bour^ who^  after  one  look  at  his  lack-a-daisical  expression^ 
thinks  him  an  ass ;  delicate  beauty^  and  brusque  ugliness ; 
the  poor  little  govemessed  girl  in  her  first  'teen^  and  the 
tyrant  at  whom  she  trembles;  the  toddling  infant^  the 
iron-framed  man^  the  white-haired  sage;  the  dandy  and 
the  sloven ;  the  poetical  youth  who  loves  thee^  in  verse^ 
and  the  mercantile  traveller  who  only  crosses  thee;  the 
virtuous,  the  vicious ;  the  man  of  the  world,  and  its  novice: 
these  and  more,  only  let  them  be  yielded  up  to  thee,  when 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails  of  a  good  south-wester  (that  will  do) 
lashes  thy  back,  and,  providing  them  with  land,  stomachs 
for  thee,  thou  wilt  not,  honest,  honest  Sea,  spare  one ! 
Even  as  in  the  cradle  first,  and  in  the  grave  at  last,  they 
shall  be  equal  unto  thee, — ay,  and  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  ears 
of  one  another !  Thou  wilt  bring  them  aU  down,  logical 
and  convincing,  as  well  as  impartial  Sea,  to  one  common 
level  of  human  misery !  Grovelling  equals  they  shall  be 
upon  thy  bosom  of  many  undulations !  Unceremonious, 
unclean,  abominable,  and  hateful,  all  in  a  row,  or  all  in  a 
heap,  or,  at  least,  aJl  within  the  space  of  a  few  planks, 
together ! 

For  this,  honest,  honest  Sea,  art  thou  to  be  loved. 

It  was  Graves's  first  trip  from  his  island,  and  he  suf- 
fered to  excess :  to  such  an  excess,  indeed,  that,  in  the  few 
intervals  of  anguish  and  despair,  he  permitted  his  im- 
brooking  English  head  to  get  impatient;  and  then  he 
laughed  at  himself  for  his  absurdity. 

However,  he  and  the  more  patient  Mr.  Snow  were,  after 
escaping  up  the  step-ladder,  soon  screamed  at,  and  gesti- 
culated at,  and  pulled  about,  by  the  most  impudent  jackals 
of  the  Boulogne  hotels,  old  and  young,  junior  waiters  and 
Us  commi8sionaire9  ;  (oh,  the  grand  names  for  things  of 
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our  neighbours  !)  and^  in  as  short  a  time  as  posii^^ 
the  friends  parted^  Mr.  Snow  engaging  a  eabrii^et  to  take 
him  out  to  Lady  Ellen's  present  residence,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town^  and  Grares  bending  his  steps  to  the 
**  hotel/'  preferred  and  Wed^  according  to  Mas'r  Fox>  by 
the  wellwishers  of  the  Miss  Molly^  during  their  occasional 
visits  to  Boulogne.  The  commissioner  ^o  conducted  him 
thither^  when,  to  free  himself  of  the  crowd  of  bawMng^ 
scowling^  declaiming  fellows  on  the  qum,  or  pier^  he  had 
roared  out  the  hoteFs  name^  **  andbe  d<— d  to  you  all!^ 
spoke  English  tolerably  well^  and  assured  him  he  would 
find  himself  comfortable^  inasmuch  as  it  was  ^'  Englis  hus8> 
and  Meesteres  Smit"  (Mrs.  Smith)  '^  Englis  'oman." 

Graves  found  it^  in  reality^  a  small  house  (for  a  hotel) 
in  a  mean  street ;  and  when  he  entered  it,  dirty,  noisy^ 
vulgar.  He  sighed  at  the  thought  of  Michael  Mntford 
sitting  down  to  eat  or  drink,  or  lying  down  to  sleep,  in 
such  a  place. 

He  passed  through  the  g^u  street-door,  into  a  narrow 
passage,  and  then  into  the  ''  cafiy-room,"  heralded  by  his 
important  commissioner.  This  room  was  nearly  full  of 
"  capt'ns,''  and  '^  mas'r  mates>''  and  perhaps  men  of  other 
trades,  from  England,  almost  all  seated  to  detached  taUes, 
and  eating  beefsteaks,  or  mutton  chops,  or  boiled  or  roast 
beef,  and  drinking  London  porter,  or  *'  brandy  an'  'ot  vater,** 
just  as  if  they  had  never  left  home.  Graves  took  a  disen- 
gaged chair  at  the  wall,  in  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and 
looked  earnestly  fVom  one  to  another  of  the  company. 
Michael  Mutford  was  not  among  them. 

Should  he  enquire  if  he  was  in  the  house  ?  (nr  had  put 
up  in  it?  How  make  the  enquiry?  Would  Mutford 
have  given  liis  name  at  the  bar  of  such  a  place  ?  Would 
he  even  have  given  a  feigned  one,  with  the  addition  of 
**  Captain  of  The  Miss  Molly  ?''  If  not,  what  magiii 
was  to  help  Graves  to  that  feigned  name  ? 

As  he  pondered  a  moment,  inclined,  at  leasts  to  take 
his  chance  of  asking  for  <<  a  Mr.  Mutford''  of  Mrs.  Smith* 
die  landlady,  a  remarkable  man  entered  the  6offiBe*room, 
crying  out,  wi^  a  portentously  hungry  face,  *<  Jane!  Jane t 
the  boiled  beef!"    Graves  gasied  at  him  as  if  he  had  aeett 
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ha  like  before.  The  in-kneed,  ponderoiiB^  poking-out  flgiii«^ 
the  loDgy  twinging  anns^  the  lerge-lipped,  heavy,  smiling 
mouth,  the  amidl^  twinkling,  eoloorlesB  eyes^  the  wax-whit» 
face,  and  the  fl«x-^white  eyelashes,  eyebrows^  and  hair^ 
broke  upon  him  as  the  renewal  of,  at  least,  an  agreeable 
visioii« 

*'  I  hav$  eommimed  with  him  before^  as  Coleridge 
might,  in  dreams,''  thought  Graves,  while  Jane>  a  smart, 
pert,  though  not  tidy  English  girl,  came  in  with  the  boiled 
beefy  and  setting  it  before  this  gentle  apparition,  said, 
*^  Lan,  sir^  how  you  do  go  on  a-holloring." 

'^  Where's  my  capt'n>  Jane?"  asked  the  hungry  One, 
cutting  at  the  beef. 

Jane  believed  he  was  out  o' doors:  he  had  certainly  gone 
out  about  two  hours  ago,  9he  knew. 

^*  Now,  Mutford,  many  praises  to  your  graphic  pen  if  I 
am  right  this  time ! "  continued  Graves:  <<  do  I,  or  do  I 
not  see  before  me  your  mas'r  mate  of  the  fortunate  Miss 
Molly  ?  and  has  he  not,  even  now^  made  allusion  to  your-^ 
self?"  Whether  right  or  wrong.  Graves  determined  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  beef^eater^  and  if  Mutford  should  not 
appear  in  some  time  try  to  win  his  confidence. 

But,  till  his  dinner,  at  least,  should  be  over,  our  friend 
gave  up  all  thought  of  addressing  him ;  meantime,  he  re^ 
solved  to  go  out  to  the  bar,  which  he  had  passed  in  his 
way  to  the  cofibe-room,  and  mention  Mutford's  name  to 
the  landlady. 

Looking  over  the  breast-high  barrier  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  he  saw  a  woman  of  about  fifty,  of  great  bulk 
of  carcass,  wrapt  in  flannel,  sitting  on  one  chair,  and  resting 
a  swollen  and  also  flannel-bandaged  leg  on  another.  Her 
face  was  broad,  vulgar,  yet  with  a  certain  expression  of 
goody.ness  upon  it,  and  red  as  the  highest-coloured  brandy, 
mixed  with  claret,  could  make  it.  One  might  fancy  that 
she  held  her  own  French  wines  and  mu  de  vie,  and  that 
they  shone  through  her  cheeks  as  through  part  of  a  trans- 
parent barrel.  That  she  suflered  under  a  subsiding  of  the 
gout,  in  the  disguised  foot,  was  hinted  by  her  wincing,  now 
and  then,  during  a  very  energetic  occupation  in  which 
Graves  found  her  abacNrbed.    Up(m  yet  a  third  <^air  befofo 
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her  lay  a  half-cat,  largely  fat^  and  (Graves  swore  it  hy  his 
nose)  badly-cured  ham ;  and  with  a  prodigious  knife^  and  ' 
its  sister  fork^  at  this  she  still  worked,  abstracting  shoe 
after  slice,  while  to  Jane,  who  stood  beside  her,  a  plate  in 
either  hand,  she  said,  — 

'^  There^  my  dear^  more  fine  ham  for  them :  that 's 
fifteen  sous,  Jane,"  putting  a  portion  on  one  of  Jane's 
plates :  "  yes,  my  dear,  finer  ham  than  they  'U  get  all  the 
time  they  are  on  the  road  from  Boulogne  to  the  south  of 
France :  ay,  or  all  the  time  they  stop  there,  building  and 
plastering  for  the  poor  French :  poor  souls  I  T'other  plate,  - 
my  dear :  that's  twelve  sous  and  a  half,  Jane :  run  up  to 
the  poor  men,  Jane,  and  run  down  again,  quick^  with  the 
money,  my  dear/' 

"  Miss's/'  said  Jane,  in  a  low  voice,  passing  her  nostrils 
over  the  plates,  "  1  m  blessed  but  I  think  they  '11  guess  at 
this." 

"  Well,  and  if  they  do,  my  dear  ?  as  fine  a  ham  as 
ever  came  out  of  Yorkshire ;  put 't  in  bit  of  paper,  Jane, 
each  lot  by  'tself.  Poor  men,  they  're  in  such  a  hurry !  in* 
from  Dover  by  the  morning  boat,  and  ofi*  by  the  Diligence 
so  soon,  poor  souls  !  they  '11  show  folk  how  to  build,  and 
such  Hke  in  France,  /  know.  There,  my  dear,  go — that 
makes  the  thirteenth •  plate,  Jane;  two  owing  for."  She 
was  going  on  in  her  work ;  two  or  three  men,  whom 
Graves  recognised  as  his  late  fellow-voyagers,  passed  in  to 
her,  by  a  door  near  where  he  stood,  and  each  holding  sove-- 
reigns,  or  £nghsh  bank  notes  in  his  hand,  asked  her 
where  they  could  get  them  changed  into  French  money  ? 

^'  Changed — French  money  ?  eh,  my  dear  ?  give  it  to 
me ;  I  'U  get  it  done  for  you."  She  snatched  at  the  hand 
of  the  applicant  nearest  to  her,  forced  the  sovereigns  out  of 
his  grasp,  and  when  she  had  counted  them  into  her  ample 
lap,  and  then,  after  a  plunge  into  her  pocket,  drawn  up  a 
number  of  five-franc  pieces,  and  counted  them  back  to  the 
inexperienced  English  traveller — ''here,  my  dear,"  abte 
resumed,  *'  I  'm  always  as  obhging  as  I  can ;  't  is  my  way. 
Here,  my  dear,  twenty.flve  francs,  you  know,  to  every 
English  pound ;  and  so,  there,  and  there,  and  there,  my 
dear;"  and  the  thankful  man  pocketed  his  twenty-five 
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francs  for  every  pounds  while  he  mighty  at  that  time^  have 
got  within  a  few  sous  of  twenty-six  francs  •  had  he  gone 
to  the  hank^  or^  rather^  had  Mrs.  Smith  permitted  him 
to  go. 

'^  Well,  my  dear  ?  "  she  hlustered  on,  all  the  time  puff- 
ing hard,  and,  at  intervals,  cringing  down,  with  an  out- 
stretched hand  hovering  over  her  enflannelled  foot,  at  a 
civil  distance —  ^^  Well,  my  dear,  and  can  I  ohlige  you, 
too  ? "  accosting  the  second  possessor  of  English  money, 
and  wheedling  him  within  grappling  distance,  till  she 
secured  his  wrist,  and  his  money  also ;  '^  to  be  sure  I  will ; 
there,  my  dear,  let  me  have  it/'  and  again  she  captured 
her  prize;  again  gave  her  twenty-five  francs  for  each 
pound  j  and  so  went  on,  successively,  with  the  third  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  resumed,  turning  to  Graves,  at 
the  bar,  '^and  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?" 

No,  Graves  had  no  money  to  change,  he  thanked  her. 
He  mentioned  Mutford*s  name.  She  was  quite  sure  no 
such  gentleman  was  in  the  house,  or  had  been  latdy ;  nay, 
as  well  as  she  could  remember,  ever.  He  returned  to  the 
coffee-room. 

The  white  man  had  not  relaxed  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
round  of  beef.  Graves  took  a  resolution  which  went 
against,  his  tastes,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  the  beef 
looked  better  than  the  ham,  not  much  against  his  stomach. 
.  He  craved  permission  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with 
the  white  man.  His  request  was  accorded  hospitably,  and 
in  a  good-natured  fuss ;  the  well-known  frequenter  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  house  doing  the  honours  to  the  stranger,  such  as 
^^holloring"  to  Jane  for  a  plate,  a  knife  and  fork,  bread, 
more  ^^  wegetables,"  fresh  mustard,  and  a  pint  (he  had 
first  ordered  a  pot,  but  Graves  moderated  him,)  of  London 
porter.  And  then  he  put  about  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
beef,  carrots,  and  greens,  to  begin  with,  on  Graves's  plate, 
drank  his  health,  and  welcome  to  France,  and  finally  re- 
sumed his  attentions  to  himself. 

^^  Just  landed,  /  know,  sir  ? "  he  said,  his  fat  voice, 
.  peculiarly  modulated  by  breaking  its  way  through  a  solid 
medium  of  half-masticated  viands. 
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Graves  looked  round  the  room  before  he  answered.  All 
the  other  dinner-eaters  had  finished^  and  were  gone  about 
their  lawful  callings.  He  and  his  new  acquaintance  were 
the  only  persons  in  the  apartment.  Then  he  admitted 
that^  indeed^  he  was  a  new  arrival. 

'*  And  your  first  trip,  sir  ? "  Graves  again  assented. 

'^  And  quite  alone  among  the  Parleys,  sir  ?  "  The  gos- 
siping impertinence  which  at  another  time  he  would  have 
checked  Graves  now  indulged,  answering,  with  an  at- 
tractive and  impressive  sigh,  Uiat  he  teas  quite  alone — 
among  strangers. 

^^  I  be  blessed,  sir,  but  that  be  bad — not  knowing  their 
ways,  and  having  business  to  do  with  them — that  is,  if 
you  have?" 

'^  Little  absolute  business,"  Graves  said  ;  ^'  and  yet,  the 
advice  of  any  good-natured  person  acquainted  widi  Bou. 
logne,  and  its  ways,  would,  doubtless,  be  of  great  assbt- 
ance  to  him  in  the — the  sad  afiair  which  had  brought 
him  to  France/'  and  again  Graves  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

'^  Well,  now,  I  be  blessed,'' — and  the  white  man 
went  on  to  ofier  himself,  with  great  good- will,  as  a  Mentor^ 
in  any  supposable  case,  seeing  that  he  felt  himself  quite  at 
home  in  Boulogne,  from  constant  visits  to  it. 

"  Then,  in  fact,"  continued  Graves,  "  I  have  been, 
directed  to  this  house  as  the  place  where  I  should  certainly 
find  a  friend  of  mine,  who  left  the  coast  of  England  last 
night  for  Boulogne,  and  who  will  be  in  great  danger — he, 
and  all  the  new  friends  with  whom  he  is  at  present  con- 
nected— if  he  returns  to  England  without  hearing  what  I 
have  to  say  to  him." 

The  listener  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and,  while 
he  drank  a  long  draught  of  porter,  looked  with  no  expres- 
sion of  folly  at  the  young  barrister.  Graves  took  little 
notice,  but  let  him  show  his  colours  at  his  leisure. 

^'  And  haynt  he  in  the  house,  sir  ?  "  at  length  demanded 
Farmer  Bob. 

"  The  landlady  assures  me  he  is  not." 

^^  Oh,  sir,  for  all  that  he  may  be ;  so  many  people  come 
and  go,  and  so  many  names  keep  buzzing  in  Miss's  Smith's 
poor  ears,  and  she  not  having  the  best  of  heads  in  some 
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matters — so  that  if  you  thiak  fit  to  whisper  your  friend's 
name  to  me^  sir^  p  raps  I  may  Ve  heard  it  at  the  har." 

Graves  did  so.  Farmer  Boh  looked  assured  of  disagree- 
ahle  news^  though  he  evidently  struggled  to  show  as  little 
consciousness  as  was  possible. 

"  Mutford  ?  Mutford,  sir  ?  '*  he  resumed ;  '^  now  I  he 
sure  Miss's  Smith  he  wrong ;  there  wa$  a  gentleman  of 
that  name  in  the  house  a  few  hours  ago^  /  know ;  and^ 
most  likely^  he  will  come  back  to  sleep  here,  too;  and 
s'pose^  sir^  I  should  see  him  afore  you^  can  I  obleege  you 
by  giving  him  any  message  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  please/*  answered  our  friend ;  '*  tell  him 
that  one  Lieutenant  Graves  has  got  a  hint  from  the  Custom, 
house,  at  a  place  he  knows,  to  watch  the  Miss  Molly  to- 
night, and  for  some  nights  to  come,  at  a  place  which  he 
^1  knows  also/' 

)i  The  habitual  as  well  as  natural  self-command  of  Farmer 

0  Bob  was  all  but  staggered  by  this  abrupt  speech.     Graves 

^  enjoyed  the  scarce-plausible  air  of  innocence  with  which 

he  answered, — ^^Well,  and  I  be  blessed  hut  I  will  give 
^  your  message; — ^one  Lieutenant  Grapes,  or  Graves,  you 

0  say,  sir  ?    and   the  Miss  Molly,  sir  ?     I  '11  be  sure  and 

j^  remember." 

*'  Thank  you ;   and  pray   add,   that  the  friend  who 
^  brings  him  that  hint  has  good  news  for  him  as  well  as  bad 

i  — good  news  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  £rom  his  sister,  and 

1^  a  tin  box  froin  Lord  Lintem/' 

J  Again  Farmer  Bob  promised  not  to  forget ;  and  Graves 

' .  felt  some  comfort  in  the  assurance  that,  although  he  might 

^^  not  be  able  to  see  Mutford  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  his 

*  '^  mas'r  mate,"   the  Miss  Molly  would  not  put  out  very 

jL  far  from  Boulogne  for  a  few  days  at  least ;  and  thus  a 

^.  meeting  with  his  poor  friend  seemed  more  probable  than^ 

^  an  hour  ago,  it  had  done;  meantime,  that  he  would  be 

^  saved  from  exposure  and  danger  by  recrossing  to  England 

in  the  continued  character  of  a  smu^ling  captain. 

Graves  resolved,  further,  to  sit  where  he  was,  waiting 
the  chance  of  Mutford's  return  to  the  hpuse,  as  had  been 
promised  by  his  mate.  Something  made  him  change  his 
mind. 
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A  sottish,  ill*faced,  slow-padng  fellow,  dressed  in  die 
last  days  of  a  neat-fitting  dandy  suit  of  clothes,  came  into 
the  room,  and,  after  interchanging  a  look  of  recogniti<m 
with  Farmer  Bob,  sat  heavily  on  one  chair,  stretched  out 
his  leg  upon  a  second,  hung  his  arm  over  the  hack  of  a 
third,  and  said,  in  a  lazy,  surly  tone,  letting  his  head  fall 
back,  and  shutting  his  eyes, — ''  Capt'n  parted  company, 
and  wouldn't  take  no  hail  to  come  back ;  gone  up  into  the 
country,  no  one  don't  know  where  ;  rum  chap,  that,  for  a 
capt'n ;  never  liked  him ;  thought  him  a  fool ;  and  so 
he  her 

Graves  listened  attentively. 

'^  Gone  up  the  country,  alone.  Will  Brown  ?  "  donanded 
the  anxious  "  mas  r  mate." 

"  Yes,  or  like  it ;  no  great  difference.  Don't  you 
remember  the  fool  of  a  bit  of  a  dandy  as  came  here  this 
morning,  to  chatter  with  you  and  me  for  a  passage  to 
England  on  the  sly,  telling  a  fool's  story  of  how  he  killed 
a  French  'un  at  Paris,  and  was  afeard  to  go  aboard  the 
steamers  ?  " 

"Yes,  Wm,  I  remember." 

^'  Very  well ;  pointed  him  out,  I  did,  to  our  new  mas'r 
capt'n  to-day ;  and  away  he  flies  from  my  side  that  min't ; 
and  I  loses  sight  of  him ;  and,  half  an  hour  after,  I  sees 
him  chasing  that  'ere  young  'un,  sometimes  walking  fast, 
sometimes  running,  the  two  together,  only  the  young  'un  a 
good  way  a-head;  and  so,  as  I  said,  they  be  gone  up  the 
country,  two  fools  alike." 

^'  Which  road  ? "  asked  Farmer  Bob,  with  some  mis- 
givings of  the  constancy  of  the  captain  of  the  Miss  Molly, 
— « the  road  to  Paris  ?  " 

^^  No ;  I  axed,  and  a  party  told  me.  The  road  to 
St.  Om'r." 

Scarce  had  he  said  these  words  when  Graves  left  the 
coffee-room,  suddenly  and  hastily. 

And  he,  also,  asked  his  way  to  the  St«  Omer's  road,  and 
— Mas'r  Brown  would  have  said, — There  was  now  a 
third  fool  added  to  the  other  two. 

Certain  painful  misgivings  possessed  Graves's  mind. 
He  identified,  to  himself,  the  individual  in  pursuit  of 
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'Whom  Muiford  had  parted  oompatiy  with  the  reputable. 
MasV  Brown ;  and  though  the  hope  of  meeting  Mutford 
wpan  a  strange  road^  in  a  strange  country^  an  hour  after 
Tiight-fallj  seemed  enough  vague,  still  Graves  did  set  out 
f];om  Boulogne,  praying  that  he  might,  by  some  good 
chance,  be  the  means  of  hindering  his  friend  from,  per- 
haps— doing  a  murder. 


Meantime  Mr.  Snow  gained  the  temporary  abode  of  his 
young  friend.  Lady  Ellen  Allen. 

Their  meeting  in  the  presence  of  her  good  protectors 
was  joyful  to  both.  Lady  Ellen,  as  a  daughter  might 
have  done,  wept  some  tears  upon  .his  shoulder ;  she  was 
his  child  in  pure  esteem  and  affection,  and  he  was  loved 
by  her,  as,  iQas,  she  could  not  at  present  love  her  own 
father. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  Snow  told  his  good 
news.  The  act  of  justice  done  by  Lord  Lintem  towards 
the  Mutfords ;  the  strong  hope,  the  almost  certainty  of  his 
becoming  reconciled  to  his  elder  son ;  and  lastly,  as  dinner 
was  ended,  he  congratulated  her  upon  an  invitation  from 
her  father,  to  return  to  his  care  and  protection,  and  handed 
her  her  father's  letter,  in  testimony  of  his  statement. 

With  sparkling  though  streaming  eyes.  Lady  Ellen 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter.  It  produced  upon  her  a  dif. 
ferent  effect  from  what  her  friend  had  anticipated.  After 
reading  its  last  lines,  a  slight  but  painful  shriek  escaped 
her,  it  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  would  have  fallen  from 
her  chair,  but  that  Mr.  Snow,  who  sat  next  to  her,  sup. 
ported  her. 

When  restored,  she  put  her  hands  to  her  face  and  wept 
bitterly.  She  was  getting  faint,  again,  notwithstanding 
this  relief.  Mr.  Snow  recommended  her,  as  the  evening 
was  mild  and  dry^  though  a  winter  evening,  with  an  un- 
clouded moon,  to  wrap  herself  up  and  pass  out,  with  the 
help  of  his  arm,  into  the  garden. 

She  complied  easily ;  she  seemed  anxious  to  be  alone  - 
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with  him :  and  the  moment  they  were  alone^  she  aaiced  if 
he  knew  all  the  contents  of  the  letter  she  had  reoeiyed  ? 

'^  I  thought  I  did^  mj  dear ;  from  the  drcumstanoes 
under  which  I  got  it/'  he  answered^  ''  I  ooidd  imagine 
that  it  contained  nothing  hut  your  father's  inyitation  to 
tetum  home  to  him ;  if  it  does  not  contain  that       >   " 

"  It  does,  sir,"  she  resumed,  as  the  good  man  paused^ 
abnost  in  indignation,  '^  it  does,  and  I  am  thankful  and 
grateful  that  it  does  :  but,  oh,  dear  Mr.  Snow,  it  contains 
more !  Just  one  line  more !  and  that  one  more  is  enough, 
I  fear,  to  destroy  my  peace  of  mind  for  erer !"  She  wept 
iagain. 

Her  friend  was  silent,  so  far  as  regarded  making  «n^ 
rei^uest  to  learn  her  secret,  if  secret  die  chose  it  to  he. 
He  only  tried,  in  soothing  and  holy  words,  to  make  her 
fed  that,  whatever  afflicted  her,  she  ought  not  to  doom 
herself,  in  this  fair  world,  in  her  early  youth,  and  with  a 
heart  to  love  the  author  of  all.  that  is  fair  and  good,  to  a 
life  of  unjoyous  regrets  and  recollections. 

'^  Oh,  dr,"  she  said,  '^  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  to 
tell  you,  and  then  you  will  judge  for  me  and  advise  rae^ 
A  wretched,  wretched  story  it  is,  Mr.  Snow,  and  8(»me 
parts  of  it  as  surprising,  almost  as  incredible,  as  the  whole 
is  wretched ;  but  that  is  nothing :  we  Hve  in-  a  stnmge 
world,  I  believe,  although  a  fair  one,  where  chances  ^ 
come  about, — jsudden  meetings  of  those  who  think  them* 
aelves  widely  separated,  and  other  things,  —  which  would 
read  unplausible  in  fiction. 

'^  About  the  very  time  that  my  excellent  friends  brongbt 
me  here,  the  chateau  next  to  us,  and  only  a  field  ofi^  — - 
you  can  see  its  chimneys  over  the  trees  of  this  garden,  and 
outside  the  fence  of  the  shrubbery  we  walk  in  are  4te 
pleasure-grounds, — about  that  very  time,  if  not  ^e  very 
day,  another  English  family  took  that  ch&teau.  They 
consisted  only  of  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  with  th^r 
servants.  We  soon  heard  some  tittle-tattle  about  them  % 
you  cannot  curb  the  tongues  of  your  attendants,  sir,  and^  I 
bdieve,  those  of  French  girls  and  women  least  of  alL 
Our  neighbours  were  represented  as  remarkable  people* 
The  kdy,  we  learned^  was  young,  beautiful,  fashionable^ 


toB»undi]ig5— *1um|^t]r,  I  ifippcied;  the  genileinftB  more 
than  double  her  age^  plain^  affable^  and  onattraetiTe.  H 
usa  ndd^  next^  tlmt  'she  was  ^'  imlady/'  and  he  only 
Moniieur  ;•  next  thi^t  he  called  her  by  one  name^  and  die 
him  by  another;  next^  that-* that  —  they  could  not  b^ 
manied^  for  diey  always  had  separate  dMinbers^  widely 
apart ;  and  yet  that  they  had  been  surprised  in  endear* 
ments  together,  at  least  the  gentleman  had  seemed  so 
peeoliarly  attentiTe  to  the  lady,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
suppose  them  father  and  daughter,  or  brother  and  si8ter> 
or,  in  fact,  related  to  one  another  in  the  ordinary  bonds  of 
family  relationship,  through  any  of  its  modifications :  an^ 
the  lut  and  most  remarkable  thing  we  heard  of  them  was, 
that,  for  the  last  few  days  before  to-day,  the  lady  repulsed 
all  the  gentleman's  attentions ;  avoided  him  through  the 
house,  and.  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  and, 
whenever  they  met,  spoke  to  him  in  high  tones,  which  hcC 
vesented. 

*^  Now,  dear  sir,  attend  and  pity  me«-  This  day,  I  was 
walking  in  this  very  little  shrubbery ;  of  a  sudden,  the 
TMces  at  a  man.  and  woman,  at  some  distance,  in  the 
grounds  of  yonder  chateau,  came  on  my  ears ;  I  stopped; 
eleetrified,  for  the  man  pronounced  the  Christian  name  of 
my  second  elder  sister,  with  her  title ;  and  some  of  the 
lady's  tones,  though  I  could  not  distinguish  h^  wordsy 
thfiiled  through  me.  I  was  standing  at  the  other  end  of 
this  path,  —  down  there,  —  a  spot  which  I  now  dread  tof 
approach.  If  you  could  conveniently  observe  it,  you  would 
find  that,  owing  to  both  ch&teaux  having  been  a  long  time 
unlet,  while  both  belong  to  the  same  proprietor,  the  fenceij 
or^plnally  dividing  the  premises  from  each  other,  has  been 
suffered  to  go  to  decay  in  that  place,  so  that  there  is  egress 
from  OEiir  garden  to  our  neighbour's  pleasure-grounds. 
Well,  sir,  as  I  stood,  unable  to  move  on,  tike  voices  grew 
louder,  as  if  coming  nearer  to  me;  then  ihey  suddenly 
eeased,  after  the  lady  had  spoken  in  a  very  peremptory 
cadence  ;  then  I  heard  footsteps ;  and  before  I  could  tmn 
aside,  hastily  stepping  through  the  breach  in  the  fence,  her 
fine  •  figure  erect^  her  brows  knit,  her  eyes  flashing,  and 
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l|er  faee  red  as  Temiilioii,  my  gister  Anna  stood 
few  paces  of  me. 

'^  Words  of  astonishment  escaped  us  bothy  .ani^  afler  an 
instsnt's  panse^  *  Ellen !'  she  said^  '  you  here?  and  with 
whom  have  you  come  here  ? ' 

**  I  answered  her  in  the  simple  truths  and  demanded^,  in 
my  torn,  for  my  fears  were  grent^  from  all  I  had  hosd 
and  observed^  f  and  you^  Anna,  you  my  dear  sister,  though 
you  will  not  let  me  call  you  so,  with  whom  have  you  come 
to  France?' 

'' '  Fear  nothing  on  my  account^'  she  answered^  '  and 
so  much  I  will  say,  though  I  do  not  rec(^^ae  the  right  of 
a  younger  sister^  at  least  (me  so  childishly  young  as  you 
aHfe,  to  question  in  that  tone>  and  with  that  silly  look,  the 
actions  or  the  situation  of  an  elder  sister/ 

"  '  Anna,  I  implore  you ! '  I  said,  '  do,  do  answer  me  ; 
you  will  kill  me  if  you  do  not  1' 

*'  *  Have  you  lately  heard  from  England,  Ellen  ?  — to  he  . 
sure  you  have  — ^  or  did  you  hear  nothing  before  you  left, 
for  France?' 

*^ '  Nothing  of  you ;  not  a  word,  Anna !  —  but,  oh,  do, 
I  beseech  you  ag^  — ' 

^'  ^  Foolish  girl !  what  troubles  you  ?'  she  interrupted : 
'  since  you  must  have  your  pathetic  scenic  appeal  disposed 
of,  I  do  answer  you,  —  I  am  with  my  husband.' 

'^  '  Married,  Anna !  and  according  to  Lord  Lintem's 
choice?' 

** '  No,'  she  replied,  smiling,  *  I  have  not,  in  this  one 
step,  been  so  duti^  as  you  have  been  in  all  that  you  ever 
did  before  his  lordship's  eyes.' 

'' '  Do  not  sneer  at  me,  Anna :  may  I  come  and  see 
you?' 

'' '  Ellen  ! '  was  her  answer — 'by  our  father's  command^ 
and,  indeed,  our  own  different  characters  and  pursuits^  we 
have  hitherto  stood  aloof,,  since  you  were  a  child  almost : 
why  should  we  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  now,  of  a 
sudden?  Besides,  my  husband  will  see  none  of  my 
family  :  he  thinks  you  have  all  ilLtreated  him.' 

"  '  All,  Anna  ?  I,  among  the  number  ?   I,  who^  to  this 
moment,  do  notlcnow  his. name?  But  no  matter-«-«let  me 
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iee  you^  Anna^  or' will,  you  come  to  ade  me?  'tis  a'  short 
distance  from  one  house  to  the  other/ 

'<  'Why  axe  you  so  very  anxious  that  we  should  patch 
up  an  old  indiff^eilce^  Ellen  ?  What  is  your  motive^  your 
object  ? ' 

.  '^  'Will  you  not  let  me  love  you,  Anna?  and  in  my 
wish  to  love  you>  hare  I  not  motive  enough  foi  what  I 
ask  ?'• 

•"Tut,  tut,  child; — child  as  you  are, — 'tis  not  by 
such  a  rule  the  world's  youngest  daughters  act.' 

^  *  Perhaps  I  have  another  motive.' 

^  '  Ay ;  so  I  thought.     Pray  tell  it,  at  once.' 

^  <  I  fear,  Anna — I  fear  you  are  not  happy.' 

''  'Ellen,'  she  answered,  her  air  and  features  resuming 
something  of  the  expression  they  had  worn  when  she  broke 
through  the  dilapidated  fence, — '  I  do  not  permit  this  :— 
I  have  made  a  choice,  and,  for  the  present,  at  least,  or,  as 
long  as  I  like,  wiU  be  content  with  it ;  nor  shall  you,  nor 
any  other  human  being,  pretend  to  dub  me  unhappy,  and 
come  oppressing  me  with  condolence :  fare  you  well ; '  as 
yre  have  lived,  Ellen,  let  us  live ;  indeed,  you  know,  we 
cannot  live  friends,  if  we  become  more  intimate ;  you  were 
always  too  §o6d  for  tne — don't  you  remember  ? ' 

"  And  while  speaking  those  unkind  words,  Mr.  Snow, 
she  turned  away  again,  smiling,  and  passed  into  her  own 
grounds;  no  clasping  of  hands,  no  sister's  kiss  having 
marked  our  unexpected  meeting,  or  our  wretched  parting." 

^  Afflicting,  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  "  most 
afflicting  to  you  for  many  reasons :  that  your  sister  diould 
have  married  without  her  father's  approval-——" 

^  Oh,  good  sir,  good  sir !  *'  interrupted  Lady  Ellen,  her 
tears  flowing  afr^.       '       .    ' 

'  *'  That  her  own  independent  choice  should  not  bring 
her  happiness ;  and,  worst,  of  all,  to  you,  that  she  still 
nijeets  your  offer-  of  affection,  and  will  not  allow  ybu'  to 
ccmtribute  to  her  peace  of  mind."     - 

"  Mr.  Snow,  how  can  the  circumatanees'  have  escaped 
you?  they,  such  as  they, fly  quick  enough,  abroad.— But, 
Ifr.  S&ow,  you  have  not  named  the  strongest  reason  why 
I  should  be  afilicted — humbled  and  oppressed  to  the  earth 
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*— Imtiuy  fatiier's  letter — ^— hinb  !.^d<Ms  not  some  oite 
walk  Bof dy  outside  tHift  fence  ?  " 

Mr.  Snow  said  he  had  heard  no  footsteps :  bo<ih  looked 
and  listened,  bat  it  seemed  that  Lady  Efflen  had  mistaken. 
She  continued^ 

'<  My  father's  letter^  sir  !  It  supplies  ihe  reas6if  yon 
have  missed !  It  informs  me — in  one  line^  as  I  ha^e  taid 
—-it  informs  me  oh,  dear  sir,  the  suspicions  of  the 
aeryants  are  correct !— ^oh,  Mr.  Snow,  they  Only  did  not 
suspect  enough!" 

^<  My  dear  child!  Lady  Anna  not  married  ?— -your 
father  must  have  ndstaken — be  assured  that  such  is  the 


case." 


^  '"  Such  cannot  be  the  case,  sir !    My  sister  has  left 

-fingknd  with  the  husband  of  another  woman." 

-    Mr.  Snow  could  make  no  reply^  no  observation.    Exclam.. 

ations  alone  escaped  him,  and  all  his  care  was  directed  t6 

valm  the  agony  of  grief  to  which  his  young  friend  now 

(abandoned  heradf . 

'    '^  Your  advice,  dear  sir,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 

make  herself  intelligible— ^^^  your  opinion,  your  counsd» 

am 'any  thing  be  done?  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

<<  If  any  human  being  can  do  any  tibing,  it  is  you^*'  he 


'    ^^  Then,  rir,  direct  me ;  think  and  speak  for  me." 
^  No^  dear  Lady  Ellen,  no.      I  will  not  do  you  an  iiU 

justice.    I  will  not  presume  to  deprive  you  of  the  happlnesa 

of  thinking,  speaking,  nay^  and  acting,  too,  for  yourself. 

Compose  yourself  for  a  moment;  form  your  own  resolution; 

that  is,  in  the  presence  of  reason,  listen  to  your  heart,  '«]|d 

follow  its  least  whispers." 

'^  Thanks^  sir^  thanks :"   she  took  hk  hand;— ^<  /  will 

not  wrong  ^on,  by  supposing  you  can  flatter  me;  and  so—" 

She  diied  her  tears,  was  sQent,  then  resumed. 

.    u  >j|g  YCfy  p]3|Q  before  me,  I  think;    I  am  sure  it  is. 

She  repents  already  her  hasty  step.     Perhaps,  taking  afl 

finngB,  gosaipittgs,  and  my  own  observations  into  account^ 

Aat  step  has  not  intolTed  her  so — so — " 

*^  I  agree — haa  not  involved  her>  in  veaUty,  so  d^pi/. 


M  lameDtaUy»  as  we  might  fear  :-^I  agtee^''  inteinifled 
Mr.  Snow. 

^  Buty  wbethier  it  has  or  not^  ought  to  be  Boihiiig  to  me, 
Mr.  8now — nothing,  I  mean,  in  the  course  my  love  of  my 
sister  commands  me  to  take, — yes^  indeed,  dear  sir^  my 
love  of  poor  Anna,-— 'for  I  have  never,  never  oeaaed  to  fed 
a  sister's  alftetion  towards  her :  and  so,  this  is  what  I  will 
do#  I  will  go  early  to-morrow  morning,  if  not  to«.night, 
iiito  hei*  house ;  I  will  ask  to  see  her ;  I-  will  gain  her 
presence,  if  they  lefuse  to  let  me  see  her ;  I  will  ask  her 
to  eome  home  with  me; — I  will  put  my  arms  round  her 
tieck — I  will  kiss  her  lips — I  will  kneel  down,  weeping, 
at  her  feet — "  the  feelings  of  the  young  spoiker  again 
tvoke  up  the  studied  firmness  of  her  voice  —  <^  I  will 
beseech  her,  in  the  name  of-  our  poor  mother,  whose  face 
sh6  remembers,  though  I  have  never  seen  it — in  the  name 
of  CHir  poor  father,  too,  whose  old  age  she  and  I  may  yet 
lidip  to  dbeer,  and — ay — and  make  honourable;  I  will 
promise  to  love  her  better  than  any  living  creature  ever 
lOved  her,  if  she  does  promise  to  come  home  with  me ;  I 
sdll  promise  to  be  attentive  and  respectful  to  bar,  as  a 
younger  sister  ought,  to  an  elder  sister — I  will  speak  to 
hetf  tfid  kneel  to  her,  till  she  gets  up  and  gives  me  her 
hand,  and  says,  *  Comei' — for,  sorely,  surely,  I  shall  prevail, 
dear  sir  1  she  caimot  have — she  hoe  not  the  heart  to  spurn 

.  ^'  She  will  not,  my  dear  child,  she  will  not,"  said  Mr* 
Snow,  touching  reverently,  with  his  reverend  lips,  the  fsir 
young  hand  he  held,  while  Lady  £llen  sobbed  on  his 
idioulder^ — Both  started,  and  stood  mute  and  still,  looking 
at  one  another,  as  other  sobs  reached  them,  from  Ae  place 
irhere  Lady  £Uen  had  before  thought  she  heard  a  listener* 
Directly,  steps»  no  longer  disguised,  passed  at  the. other 
side  of  the  fence :  their  eyes  turned  to  the  breach  in  it,  of 
whidi  Lady  Ellen  had  spoken ;  her  sisten^peared,  and 
idva&ded  to  them. 

>•  ^  N09  Ellen,  she  will  not,"  said  Lady  Anna,  before  thefr 
met —  **  yoUr  sister  will  not  spurn  you :  she  doee  ofBsr  yoa 
her  hand ;  she  <{oe«  say  to  you  <  Coine/ ^' 
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.  After  greetingB,  such  as  they  had. never  IxftoreTuittV" 
changed,  Lady  Anna  continued^  .  ^. 

/  <^  I  have  heen  listening  to  you,  £Uai,fi>r  some,  tipie;  and 
though  I  hecame  an  eaves-drof^r  after  you  had  h^no  to 
speak,  enough. reached. my  ears  to  pipduce  this  effect.  Let 
me  explain  a  few  things  to  you.  Till  the  present  hour,  rl 
never  believed^  never  was  asked  or  led  to  believe,  that  oa» 
human  being  could  bear  disinterested  regard  for  aQothier* 
1  occasionally  read  of  such  tiungs  in  pretty  tales^  or 
yawned  over .  them  in,  a  box  at  the  theatre  ojr  the  oponr^ 
hut  they  partook,  in  my  mind>  of  the  character  of  the  pro* 
fessed  fiction  of  the  book,  or  of  the  artificial  show  of  tbf 
stage.  In  the  realities  of  life  —  of  the  life  I  led,  since 
our  mothers  death— I  never  saw  an  instance  of — jfptci* 
hearty  Ellen ;  all  those  around  me,  either  passed  the  ques- 
tion silently  or  scoffingly,  or  said  boldly,  there  was  no  sucfet 
thing.  I  did  as  they  did,  silently,  scoffingly,  cht  boldly. 
.They  treated  me  according  to  their  theory :  and  according 
to  it,  I  treated  them.  According  to  it,  I  treated  you,  also. 
You  began  to  listen  to  your  heart,  sb  soon  as  you  b^an  to 
grow  out  of  childhood — now  I  know  such,  was  the  cas^.-; 
but  theuy  I  did  not  understand  you,  Ellen ;  and,  taken 
together  with  your  extreme  youth,  I  set  you  down  a»a 
little  prim  visionary,  giving  herself  airs  upon  an  egoti^cal 
notion  of  her  own  imaginary  goodness.  My .  father's 
measures,  when  you  leagued  with  Augustus,  kept  uff 
asunder ;  I  had  few  or  no  opportunities  to  correct  my 
eiror ;  I  continued  in  it.  .      -  ^ 

"  Now  it  is  se^i,  and  now  it  is  corrected.  I  have 
heard  ,you,  I  say,  speaking  of  me.  Can  I  hesitate  to  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heart — as  pure,  simple,  UQbl^ 
GodJike  affection  on  earth,  o/ifer  having  heard  you,  Ellen  ^ 
—  I  tell  you,  my  sister,  that  I  listened  to  you,  until  the 
new^  the  almost  fainting  sensation  of-  my  own  hearty 
touchfed,  opeoed,  and  gushing,  brought  me  to  my  knees-^ 
my  haughty  Imees,  and  made  me  weep  with  you.  I  quq^ 
tioned  your  mntives,  to-day^ — can  /,  at  present?.  You 
knew  not  I  was  within  hearing ;  you  had  been  treated  iU. 
by  me — repulsed  ; — calling  me  to  your  side^  and  to  your 
love,  gains  you  no  worldly  advantage;   on  the  contracy^ 
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}!Oia  belieTe  and  f^ar  it  may  gain  you  the  woild*s  6en«< 

sure " 

'  ''  Dear  Anna^  not  a  word  of  tbat  V*  interrupted  Lady 
^len.     Mr.  Snow  was  turning  off  towards  the  house. 

*^  Stay y  sir^"  resumed  Loidy  Anna, — '^  I  have  heard  you, 
also^  this  evening ;  I  have  heard  of  j<m,  ax,  hefore  this 
evening ;  I  know  you  to  be  the  friend  of  my  sister ;  her 
adviser — her  tutor " 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  Lady  Anna,"  said  Mr.  Snow ;  **  her 
friend  I  am  proiid  and  ddighted  to  be  called :  but  she  has 
had  a  fitter  and  a  mightier  tutor.'' 
.  ^'  Well,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  only,  that  during  any  conver- 
sation between  her  and  me,  you  cannot  be  an  intruder; 
lliat,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  a  right,  if  not  a  duty  to 
remain  here  till  I  speak  a  few  words  more,  and  then/lead. 
£llen  and  me  into  her  house  together." 

Mr.  Snow,  smiling  his  most  charming  of  all  smiles, 
bowed,  and  stood  still. 

"  Let  me,  then,  be  brief,  dearest  Ellen.  What  you 
have  charitably  and  kindly  conjectm^  of  the  d^;ree  of 
myguilt,  is  true.  I  can  prove  it,  to  demonstration,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  I  love  not — I  loved  not — strange, 
even  odious  as  the  admission  sounds — I  Jove  and  loved* 
not  the  man  in  whose  company,  although  not  alone,  I  have 
left  England.  You  can  imagine  the  kind  of  existence  I* 
have  been  leading,  when  I  tell  you,  that  revenge  upon 
his  vain  and  imperious  wife  was  the  sole  momentary  im^ 
pulse  to  my  as  vain  and  worse  than  imperious  step.  The 
lady  hated  me;  and  owing  to  her  interference,  I  lost  the 
attentions  of  a  man  who~-if  I  did  not  hve  him,  eidier — 
could  have  given  me  high  rank  and  sway  in  the  world. 
Her  whispers  detached  him  fkom  me  for  ever.  I  saw 
Him  married  to  another.  Grief,  rage,  humiliation,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  revenge  possessed  me.  My  frieruta  hus- 
band, in  whose  house  I  was,  had  often  been  gallant  to  me.- 
He  continued  his  politeness.  I  swore  I  would  grieve  her 
heart!  I  encouraged  him.  He  lost  his  senses — proposed, 
to  me  a  journey  from  England — I  assented;  leaving  w 
letter  for  her  which  I  knew  she  would  remember.     Thus 
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gwhj  I  have  been.     No  finther.     As  I  have  toM  you,  i 

ciD  demoDBtrate  the  fact.     And  now " 

\  Men's  Toioesy  and  other  quicUf-sncceeding  inddenta 
intempted  the  speaker,  and  threw  her  and  her  sister  and 
Mr.  Snow  into  great  agitaticm*  It  is  necessary  to  explain 
a^  some  length. 


The  captivating  pigeon-winger  is  aalhoritf,  iiat  a  man 
in  a  cloak  and  a  hairy  cap  seemed  to  have  scared  away 
ffom  the  *'  sport  for  ladies^"  Lord  Acorn's  '^  new  arrivid 
nmn  Paris. 

She  was  right  Lord  Acorn's  young  prot^g^  did  not 
at  all  like  the  regards  and  the  features  of  the  observant 
stranger  on  the  sands.  Along  with  his  objection  to  be 
so  taken  notice  of  at  present  by  any  one^  a  vague  notion 
of  having  before  seen  that  half-mi^ed  face^  under  di^ 
agreeable  circumstances^  passed  across  his  mind.  At  a 
fiivonraUe  opportunity,  he  left  his  sporting  fiiends,  and 
hastened  into  the  town. 

.  Looking  behind  him^  in  the  first  street  he  gained,  he 
flongratulated  himself.  Cloak-and-hairy-cap  was  not  in 
view.  He  continued  his  rapid  walk,  and  stood  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Aconi's  house,  preparing  to  ring,  and  resolved 
to  await,  under  iti  roof,  ibe  return  of  his  fiieujd  from  die 
sands. 

He  did  ring ;  and,  at  that  instant,  the  stranger  caught 
his  eye,  crossing  rapidly  from  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
Not  wuting  to  have  the  door  opened,  he  turned  shortly 
away,  and  douUing  up  and  down  other  streets  not  known 
to  him,  increased  his  former  speed  almost  to  a  run. 
.  He.  emerged  into  the  main  street  of  the  new  town  and<. 
ascended  it — for  it  is  an  ascent,  and  a  steep  one  too.  Moie 
than  once  he  again  looked  behind.  He  could  not  distin^ 
gttish  his  fdlower;  but  it  grew  a  little  duskish,  and  he  was 
not  quite  satisfied.  He  passed  under  the  gate  leading  inta 
the  high  town.  A  long,  heavily  laden,  waggon  had  just 
•mer^d  it  before  him,  moving  slowly;  and,  with  4nany 
others,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  dose  against  the  wall  c^ 
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die  svched  puM^^  to  allow  it  to  dear  the  gate.  Here  k 
waa  almost  perfect  darkness.  The  hinder  wheels  of  the 
wikgg^on  were  taming  laiily  hy  him.  Through  their  tipokeu, 
he  looked, towards  the  opposite  wall  of  the  archway^  and 
4bere^  with  another  group  who  wei«  also  compelled  to  stand 
etiU^  he  thought  he  could  make  out,  Ti^ely^  the  figure  of 
the  person  he  did  not  wish  so  near  him. 

He  did  not  look  again.  The  moment  the  way  was  open^ 
he  sprang  on^  up  the  first  narrow  and  somhre  street  of  the 
high  town.  He  came  to  one  of  the  fiights  of  steps  leading 
up  to  the  ramparts^  ascended  them^  and^  unmindM  of  the 
glorious,  half  raoon*lit  panorama  of  sea  and  land,  harhour, 
town,  river^  hill  and  valley  around  him,  only  looked  dose 
for  some  place  of  concealment.  None  appeared;  and  at 
the  noise  of  another  person  ascending  the  steps  he  had  just 
come  up,  he  ran  along  the  ramparts. 

He  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  second  fiight  of  steps.  With* 
out  a  plan,  and  only  urged  on  hy  the  instinct  of  avoiding 
supposed  danger,  he  was  ahoot  to  descend  them.  Again 
he  heard  some  one  moimting  up  against  him^  and  think- 
itig  hut  of  one  individual  in  that  solitary  place,  his  mkld 
•changed^  and  he  hurried  hack  the  way  he  hid  come.  \ 

He  regained,  in  fact,  the  first  steps  which  had  led  him 
to  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  He  stopped,  and  hent  h{t 
liead  to  Ikten;  all  was  silent.  He  glanced  back.  No  one 
appeared  following  him«  He  descended,  stealthily  pausing 
tm  every  step;  was  in  the  street;  and  encountered  the 
stranger  so  closely,  that  they  almost  touched.  He  just 
4>hBerved  that  a  sign  was  made  to  him,  hut  not  anxious 
to  answer  it,  raced  with  all  his  speed  through  the  high 
town,  across  its  old  picturesque  place,  and  onward,  tifi  he 
shot  through  its  gate,  its  suburb,  and  came  to  whertf  two 
broad  roads  branched  off"  at  an  acute  aagle.  One,  he  kneWi 
led  towards  Calais;  the  other  inland^  to  St.  (hner's-;  he 
pteferred  and  took  the  latter. 

Unused  to  much  bodily  exertion  on  fbot,  he  felt  some 
htigae  in  continuing  his  way  against  the  long,  though  Ml 
abrupt  hill  over  which  the  toad  at  first  wound,  or  imthev 
irent,  as  straightforward  ae  it  eoold.  Though  s  high  iMd^ 
too^  he  found  it  kept  in  worse  repair  ^than,  perhaps^  the 
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wont  by-ioad  in  England;  and  now  tteading  anklcde^ 
in  mud,  and  now  stumbling,  into  a  rut^  was  not  the  beat 
manner  of  making  progress;  though,  at  everj  faolt,  he 
gratified  himself  by  cursing  the  Frencb  and  France^  and 
saying  what  he  had  heard  others  say^  ^  that  they  were  a  cen- 
tury behind  us  in  every  thing."  To  add  to  his  satisfiic- 
tioD^  night  began  to  set  in  in  earnest,  only  lelieyed  by  a 
fiill,  unobs^^qred  moon,  about  which  be  had  never  been  in 
•the  habit  of  caring  a  farthing. 

It  had  been  market-day  at  Boulogne^  and  carts,  waggons^ 
and  donkey-mounted  women  and  girls  passed  him  in  great 
numbers^  returning  to  their  several  villages,  witbin  from 
three  to  twelve  miles  of  the  town.  Of  the  women,  many 
were  old,  withered,  and,  in  their  knitted  worsted  jackets 
.and  close  caps  without  borders,  uninviting.  Of  the  girls, 
in  their  caps  with  wide  edgings  to  them,  smart  gowns,  and 
little  cloaks  of  stamped  cotton,  a  sufficiency  were  pretty. 
All,  young  and  old,  gabbled  to  one  another,  their  hearts 
light  after  disposing  to  advantage  of  their  eggs,  butter, 
poultry^  and  other  country  produce,  at  the  market;  and 
Jtheir  good-humour  and  flippancy  displeased  our  fugitive^ 
chiefly  because  he  did  not  know  French  well  enough  to 
uAderstand  all  they  said.  When  they  laughed,  he  thought 
it  impertinent;  and  once,  when  (heaven  knows  if  in  refer- 
ence to  him)  they  spoke  of  " Lis9  Anglais^-  and  laughed 
pMxe  merrily  thiui  ever^  he  d — ^-d  them,  and  assured 
himself  that  the  French  people,  of  every  dass,  were  the 
mobt  presunung  and  self-satisfied  people  in  the  world. 
:  He  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  he  had  been  ascending. 
He  glanced  adown  it.  No  figure  like  that  which  he  was 
thinking  of  most,  challenged  his  eye.  At  least,  he  hoped 
and  believed  not;  but,  on  account  of  the  light  and  shade 
of  the  moon,  could  not  again  feel  certain.  i 

r  Proportioned  to  the  acclivity  he  had  mastered,  there 
was  a  declivity  of  considerable  sweep  before  him.  He  ran 
down  this — ^continued  along  very  little  of  a  level  road,  and 
encountered  a  second  long  hilt.  His  inclination  to  ascend 
it  began  to  waver;  and,  as.  a  waggon  passed  him,  hooped 
over  and  covered  with  some  coarse  awning,  he  took  a 
happy  thought.     He  asked  the  man  who  fdkfwed  the 


waggon^  with  a  whip  in  his  hand^  a  ,pipe  in  his  modthi  it 
white  night-cap  with  a  fine  tassel  on  his  head^  and  a  great 
hkck  heard  of  some  days'  growth,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  manly^  and^  to  teU  the  truth,  self-satisfied  expres- 
sion on  his  Uee,  to  allow  him  to  ride.  The  man  consented, 
and  he  got  under  the  awning,. and  was  helped^  at  his  own 
request,  —  stepping  with  some  difficulty^  from  ledge  to 
kdge  of  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  to  its  far  end,  by  men, 
women,  girls  and  boys^  who  occupied  it  before  him,  and 
who,  once  more  to  his  abhorrence,  were  merry  and  loqua. 
ciou3  among  themselves.  And  there,  almost  quite  in  the 
dark,  for  the  rude  covering  was  open  at  but  one  end,  he 
tried  to  adjust  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  sitting  on  a 
ledge,  and  allowing,  perforce,  his  legs  to  dangle  through^ 
the  space  between  it  and  another.  However,  he  wished 
himself,  in  a  qualified  manner,  joy  of  his  situation.  Now 
he  was  completely  hid  from  the  observation  of  any  person 
on  the  road,  and  would  be  till  his  temporary  carriage  should 
arrive  at  its  destination,  where  he.  proposed  to  abide  for 
the  night,  if  not  longer.  And  before  he  had  crept  into 
his  convenient  obscurity,  he  assured  himself  he  had  not 
been  remarked  by  his  pursuer. 

He  began  to  call  back  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
sagacity  of  a  certain  description.  It  occurred  to  him,  for 
the  first  time,  as  very  strange,  that  an  officer  of  justice, 
of  any  description,  should  follow  him,  singly,  out  of  Bou. 
logne,  when,  upon  two  occasions,  at  least,  he  could  have 
slaretched  out  Us  hand,  and  arrested  him  in  Boulogne. 
Besides,  a  single  man  against  a  single  man  ran  more  risk 
of  failing  in  his  mission,  on  the  high  way,  in  the  country, 
than  he  could  have  done  in  the  streets  of  a  town,  where, 
necessarily,  he  must  have  been  backed  by  the  local  admi<* 
nistrators  of  law  and  of  justice.  r 

'Twas  very  odd.  Was  his  shadow  an  officer  of  justice 
at  all  ?  True,  there  were  some  good  reasons  why  he 
should  have  supposed  so,  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  upon 
noatufe  consideration  of  circumstances,  since  experienced, 
what  or  who  was  he  ? 

The  cowardice  lurking  in  <ihe  bottom  of  his  heart  nck- 
en'ed  at  supposing  him  to  be  the  honourable  and  ruined 
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faidividail  himaelf  whose  legal  agent  'alone  lie  had  'af  first 
trembkd  at.  But,  with  a  happf  aigh,  he  aooa  rid  Mm. 
self  of  that  great  fear.  It  was  ahnost  broad  daylight  when 
he  of  the  doak  and  cap  originally  mamfeated  himsdf  on* 
the  sands,  and  though  hb  features  were  not  then  distinctly^ 
displayed,  the  waggon-traveller  must  have  recognised  hhi; 
former  fiiend,  if  the  intruder  had  been  he.  Besides,  one 
was  a  remarkably  tall  mm,  the  other  hardly  of  the  middle 
atature.     So  far  he  grew  comfortable. 

Still  there  remained  a  curious  question.  At  the  first 
glance  at  the  stranger,  he  thought  he  had  seen  him  before; 
and  now  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  impression. 
Where  ?  was  he  the  ^ery  gendarme  from  whom  he  had 
escaped,  by  a  good  bribe  at  Paris  }  — ^  that  very  man  ia 
disguise  now  ui^ped  to  pursue  him  by  another  bribe  ?  But, 
again,  came  the  rational  case  before  considered.  If  it  was 
he,  or  any  friend  of  French  law,  why  did  he  suffer  him 
to  escape  from  the  streets  of  Boulogne,  to  hunt  him  —-* 
Heaven  knows  whither,  but  just  according  to  the  wi^^gius 
and  its  owner  — into  the  lonesome  country  } 

He  grew  nervous  and  wavering,  once  more.  A  private 
Tendance,  of  some  kind  or  other,  seemed  to  threaten  him. 
He  called  back  the  passages  of  bis  life  from  which  might 
spring  such  an  event;  and  though  he  could  not  boast  many 
years,  he  found  himself  able  to  pause  and  reason  upon 
more  than  one  or  two  plausible  cases.  He  recollected  ^at 
a  few  months  ago,  in  die  north  of  England,  a  broker  had 
sworn  to  revenge  upon  him  the  ruin  of  a  sister.  He  had 
once  struck  down,  and  trampled  upon  a  French  vakt,  of 
less  bodily  strength  than  he ;  pledged  his  honour,  before  a 
magistrate,  to  the  falsehood  of  the  man's  acousaticm,  and 
defeated  him;  but,  at  parting,  the  French  valet  had 
whispered  one  hissing  word  in  his  ear,  which,  at  the  tirae^ 
scared  him.  These  and  other  things  passed  through  his 
mind ;  did  he  fed  penitent  as  well  as  frightened,  during 
the  precious  self-examination  ?  His  last  supposition  was 
the  worst  of  all-— Augustus  !  or  an  agent  of  Augustus !  -^-« 
Augustus,  his  furious,  if  not  mad,  brother ! 
>  It  was  stranige  he  nevnr  thought  of  Mutford,  even 
s^B{htly,  or  for  a  moment*  .     . 


'■■  HiB  leifierieflf  were  mtemipted  by  ike  iveggOn  stopjpiag^ 
He  becaime  a  little  obfierymt*  The  majority  of  his  Miawp 
traydlero  got  down  on  the  road^  wishing  their  friend,  th« 
waggoner^  ''good  night/'  and  thanking  him  for  their xide 
in  his  vehicle ;  they  were  at  home^  or  nearly  so.  No  olit 
remained  in  the  wag^n  but  a  sprightly  girl  and  a  little 
boy,  |he  daughter  and  the  son,  as  apprized  afterwards,  of 
its  proprietor..  They  assisted  their  father  to  get  a  lai^ 
luonper  out  upon  the  road,  and  deliver  it  to  the  s^rraats 
oi  an  JBnglish  family,  the  avenue  to  whose  eh&teau.was 
near  at  hand.  All  this  our  young  fugitive  learned  by  lia? 
tening,  in  the  far  end  of  the  waggon,  for  he  could  see  n» 
person  on  the  road,  or,  at  lea^t,  only  very  mdistincUy* 
The  servants  w^nt  away  with  their  load,  and  the  wag^ 
goner  came  to  ask  mondeur  if  he  did  not  mean  to  gel 
down?    ,  ^ 

''  No,"  he  was  answered,  ''  I  will  sit  here,  if  you  please, 
till  you  arrive  at  your  own  house." 

'' My  own  house !"  rqieated  the  man,  ''todo>that,  I 
have  to  turn  off  the  mun-road,  here,  upon  a  by-road,  fdx 
a  league  or  more." 

"  Very  well,  go  on." 

''  I  have  come  out  of  my  way  to  ddiver  that  hampw/; 
he  continued. 

''  No  matter,  I  am  going  with  you." 

"  And  whither  was  monsieur  going  ?" 

*'  With  you,  I  tell  you,  till  you  stop." 

'-  C'ett  drSle,  fa,"  observed  the  waggoner. 
'    ''  There  —  "  stretching  forward  to  give  him  a  five-frana 
piece  — '*  what  is  it  now  ?** 

**  Ceat  tree  bien,  d  present,  fnonHeur/*  and  having 
asdated  his  son  and  daughter  to  reenter  beneath  the  co^ 
vered  hoops  of  the  waggon,  he  cracked  his  whip,  and 
yelled  to  his  beasts  in  the  most  diabolical  manner  and  tond 
of  his  district 

Upon  a  by-road  the  waggon  certainly  turned.  This 
faet  became  confirmed  to  the  young  gentleman  inside,  not 
only  by  the  scraping  of  boughs  and  bushes  against  its 
awning,  but  by  the  tenfold  jolting  and  shaking  he  under- 
went.   Fool  as  he  was,  he  had,  in  hi^  heart,  called  ibt 
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andn-ioad  ihe  wont  Hhmt  ooeldbe  t^veUed  over;  it  was 
velvet  to  the  road  be  now  explored,  in  darkneia,  in  toitore, 
aiid  at  the  rate  of  about  two  mOes  an  hour.  Hill  and  hol- 
low, holes^  little  pits,  ruts,  great  atones,  were  not  its  sole 
attributes.'  The  horses  trod  to  their  knees,  and  the  huge 
wheels  rolled  to  their  axles,  in  the  accumulated  and  ever* 
disturbed  though  neyer-removed  mire  of,  doubtless,  oeiu 
tones ;  for  la  belie  France  Is  an  old  country. 
'  Certain  habits  of  the  youthful  dandy's  mind  disposed 
him,  notwithstanding  the  .not  peaceful  state  of  his  nerves^ 
to  try  and  break  up  the  anguish  his  body  was^nduring,  by 
a  chat  with  his  female  feilow.traveller.  She  sat  at  the  far 
end  of  the  long  waggon,  and,  he  had  remarked,  seemed 
from  the  outset,  to  take  her  journey  as  pure  enjojrmeht, 
allowing  her  legs  and  feet  to  swing  at  their  leisure  over 
the  last  ledge  of  her  fathers  great  vehicle,  and  chattering 
or  laughing  with  her  litde  brother,  or  singing  aloud  to 
herself.  It  did  not  seem  prudent  to  approach  her,  for  two 
reason's :  first,  because  his  person  would  be  exposed,*  in 
changing  his  place ;  secondly,  because,  in  the  endeavour  to 
pass  down  to  her,  he  might  very  probably  slip  between  the 
ledges  of  the  waggon  and  break  his  legs  or  his  thighs.  He 
was  therefore  about  to  ask  her  to  come  a  little  nearer  to 
him,  when  he  observed  that  she  seemed  pre-engaged.  A 
man's  voice,  and  a  young  man's  too,  wished  her  and  her 
father  good  night,  and  then  went  on  to  say  pleasant  things 
to  her,  to  which,  with  the  readiness  of  French  peasant 
girls,  she  answered  as  became  her.  Our  listener  grew  very 
attentive,  as  he  caught  some  tones  df  that  voice.  Had  he 
ever  heard  them  before  ?  Some  of  his  recent  fears  returned 
in  their  strength.  Was  the  speaker  Frenchman  or  Eng- 
lishman ?  The  fluency  and  ease  of  his  language  suggested 
the  former  notion ;  and,'  again,  some  of  his  accents  the 
latter.  >  .  ^ 

Still  the  enci^ed  young  gentleman  listened.  The  con. 
yersation  of  the  new  comer  was  gay,  but,  it  struck  his 
unseen  and  unseeing  observer,  not  vulgar.  A  gentleman^ 
in  fact,  might  so  address  himself  to  a  merry  country  girl, 
in  France,  and  so  keep  up  a  dialc^e  with  her.  And  if  he 
%ras  a  gentleman,  what ^ brought  him  there?.   PIoUqwIjh]^ 
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^tt  waggon^  at  such  a  time  of  nighty  a-foot^  on  such  an 
abominaUe  road  ?  The  soliloquist^ooked  cautiously  to  the 
opening  of  the  waggon.  Nothing  appeared  in  view^  from 
the  road^  hut  the  night-capped  head  of  its  master. 
-  Words  interchanged  hetween  the  brother  and  sister  at 
length  informed  him  that  their  home  was  at  hand.  Before 
this,  he  had  heard  the  stranger  wish  the  girl  and  her  father 
good  night.  '  That  greatly  relieved  him.  He  now  felt  as 
great  consolation  that  his  journey  was  ended^  and  new^  and 
almost  perfect  hopes  of  having  eluded  the  inquisitive  person 
at. Boulogne,  and  of  being  at  length  quite  removed  from 
observation,  in  a  retired  village  or  hamlet  off  a  main  road. 
The  girl  and  her  brother  got  down.  The  honest  waggoner 
again  asked  him  if  healsoSvould  not  alight  ?  He  stept  cau- 
tiously along  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and,  leaning  on  the 
arm  which  was  civilly  presented  to  him  at  its  opening, 
jumped  upon  the  road.  In  the  act  of  doing  so  the  arm 
intertwined  itself  with  his,  and  grasped  him  tight.  He 
stood  upright,  looked  at  his  supporter,  and  saw  the  person 
he  had  come  so  far  to  avoid. 

^^  You  have  led  me  a  good  way,  to  settle  your  own 
business,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  '^  however,  I  allow  you 
your  own  precautions,  situated  as  you  are." 

''  What  business  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  the 
complimented  party. 

'^  Surely  you  remember  having  made  enquiries  to-day, 
about  crossing  over  to  England  in  a  private  boat  ?  " 

*'  No  —  you  mistake  me  for  some  other  person." 

''  Oh,  come,  sir,  come :  you've  no  need  to  be  so  cautious 
with  me;  'tis  you  that  mistake  at  present ;  you  did,  indeed, 
sir,  make  those  enquiries ;  you  offered,  too,  a  round  sum 
for  your  passage,  if  things  should  be  prudently  managed, 
and  you  landed  safe ;  and  the  people  with  whom  you  spoke 
told  you  they  could  not  strike  a  bargain  with  you  till  they 
should  see  the  tight  little  boat's  captain  first ;  and  I  am 
he,  sir,  at  your  service."  > 

*^  Supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  supposing  you  and  me 
to  be  really  the  persons  you  speak  of — what  is  your  reason 
for  following  me  out  of  Boulogne  this  evening  ?  why  could 
you  not  come  to  me  in  the  town  ?  "  j 
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^*  And,  OD  ny  findi  and  eonsciciiee^  ar,  ^  >b  qnfte 
astonulied  at  your  qoestioiis.  In  die  fint  place,  I  ifid  toy 
la  make  jea  oat  in  Boologne,  when  m  j  people  mentioned 
that  JOB  had  called;  and  I  did  sneoeed  Ia  haTin^  jon 
pointed  ont  to  me,  on  the  sanda;  and  I  ifid  come  np  to 
yon  there,  and  would  have  sainted  joo,  hot  diat  yon 
plainly  made  me  a  sign,  as  I  thonght  to  Hollow  yon  ;  and, 
entainly,  yon  cannot  deny  that  I  have  obeyed  yon,  aa  I 
bdiered  yon  wiahed  it  to  be ;  though,  indeed,  I  wondered, 
more  than  once,  on  the  way  6om  Boulogne  to  this  place,  that 
yon  seemed  so  mnch  afraid  of  any  one  seeing  ns  join  each 
other,  and  settle  our  little  business  together :  howerer,  aa 
I  Ve  said,  I  gave  yon  yonr  own  way,  partly  ont  of  reiqieGt 
to  yonr  tronUes,  partly  out  of  reqiect  to  the  very  handsome 
offbr  yon  make  for  a  passage  in  my  little  boat." 

*^  This  is  very  strange,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  look, 
ing  about  him,  in  the  vague  thought  of  calling  upon  the  ai4 
of  the  waggoner,  or  of  some  other  villagers,  in  case  of  need  ^ 
£or,  whether  it  was  the  smuggling  captain's  manner,  or 
that  he  could  not  quite  suppress  the  indirect  evidences  of  a 
hidden  purpose,  the  person  whose  arm  he  still  held  tight, 
thought  there  was  a  dangerous  sneer  in  his  tones,  although 
his  words  seemed  plain  enough.  His  features  were  not 
sufficiently  exposed  to  declare  any  thing. 

The  doubter  looked  around.  But  he  and  his  companion 
stood  quite  alone.  The  waggoner,  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  even  the  waggon  and  its  strong  horses,  had  disa^ieaie^ 
and  no  other  persons  were  visible. 

They  were  upon  the  beginning  of  a  descent  of  the  by- 
road, into  a  hamlet ;  a  few  mud-built  and  thatched  cot* 
tages  appeared  immediately  at  either  hand;  over  those, 
ploughed  grounds  sloped  upward,  and,  to  one  side,  were 
topped  in  the  distance  by  a  ridge  of  craggy  .crested  hills, 
of  which  the  features  were  sufficiently  brought  out  by  the 
brilliant  moon,  as  also  those  of  a  rude  fort  and  a  low  line 
of  fortifications,  crowning  part  of  their  summit.  Behind 
Ae  strangers  swelled  the  last  high  ground,  over  whidi  the 
waggon  had  come,  shutting  out  every  other  object  in  that 
direction.  So  far,  the  night-scene  was  bleak  and  wild 
enough.     Straight  before  them,  looking  down  the  descent 
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tm  which  they  stood^  it  was  relieved.  They  glanced  along 
the  main,  if  not  only  street  of  the  little  villi^e  ;  and  the 
lights  shining  through  the  casements  of  its  picturesque — in 
some  instances  —  grotesque  houses  and  cottages,  at  both 
aides  of  the  road,  were  cheering ;  and  the  calm  moonshine 
sleeping  on  two  sides  of  the  quandrangular  spire  of  its  little 
church,  and  upon  the  tombstones  of  the  church's  burying* 
ground,  was,  although  solemn,  pleasing. 

'^  Let  us  speak  more,  down  in  the  village,''  continued 
the  younger  stranger. 

''  Hush !  *'  whispered  his  companion,  as  the  bell  in  ihe 
churdi  spire  began  to  toll  slowly.  He  seemed  strangely 
afl^ted  by  its  sudden  dang,  which  the  silent  country 
around  increased  into  a  kind  of  booming  echo,  — ''  What 
can  cause  this  ?  **  he  continued ;  "  but  see ! " 

He  pointed  with  his  disengaged  hand,  first  to  the  doors 
of  the  churchyard  and  of  the  church,  and  then  down  the 
village  street :  the  former  were  at  the  moment  opened  by  a 
man  and  a  boy,  each  bearing  a  lantern ;  and  up  the  street 
came  two  women,  carrying  between  them  a  little,  littk 
coffin,  and  followed  by  a  third  female^  and  a  young  man. 

*'  Come,  then,  come  down  to  the  village,"  continued 
the  smuggling  captain ;  and  he  walked  his  companion 
hastily,  fiom  the  top  of  the  descent,  some  emotion  within 
him  apparently  increasing. 

They  reached  the  open  door  of  the  chiirchyard,  and 
there  stood  still.  The  two  women  who  bore  the  little 
coffin  were  old;  the  third  woman  was  young:  none  of 
them  seemed  much  affected ;  the  young  man  was  the  most 
so  of  the  scanty  funeral  train ;  and  yet  not  much  so. 

'*  The  mother  cannot  be  here/'  thought  the  smuggler, 
and  he  ventured  to  ask  some  questions  of  one  of  the  old 
women.  He  was  informed  that  the  infant  about  to  be 
buried  had  been  almost  stiU-bom  —  gasping,  however,  a 
few  minutes  after  its  birth>  to  allow  of  its  receiving  the 
rites  of  baptism,  and  in  consequence  something  like  formal 
interment  in  consecrated  ground ;  that  its  mother  insisted, 
though  a  poor  woman,  on  having  it  buried  by  the  priest^ 
accordingly,  although,  to  avoid  all  display  for  such  a  little 
one,  the  ceremony  had  been  defenred  till  night. 
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**  And  is  this  the  father  ? "  continued  the  smuggler, 
pointing  to  tho  young  man :  he  was  answered^  Yes :  '^  he 
does  not  seem  much  afflicted/'  he  added. 

"  Ah^  but^  sir^"  answered  the  old  nurse,  ''  he  has  others 
that  have  been  spared  to  him,  and  his  poor  woman  is  out 
of  danger  too ;  and  as  for  this  poor  little  thing,  he  knows 
it  is  a  little  angel  in  heaven  now." 

The  smugglerj  smiled ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  drew  in 
his  under-lip,  and  turned  a  step  aside. 

The  guardians  of  the  little  corpse  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting,  according  to  usage,  the  coming  of  the  priest  to 
die  door  of  the  churchyard.  He  now  appeared,  emerg- 
ing through  the  door  of  the  church,  followed  by  his  enfant 
de  prStre.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  old  man ;  his  teeth 
were  gone ;  he  stooped  in  the  shoulders ;  his  perfectly  white 
hair  flowed  far  down  his  back,  vividly  expressed  by  the 
contrast  of  the  black  stole  upon  which  it  fell,  and  the  black 
conical  cap  which  he  wore  barely  on  the  top  of  his  head  r 
and  yet  he  was  a  hale  and  vigorous  dd  man ;  his  dark 
eyes  had  the  strength  of  middle  age,  his  step  was  quick 
and  firm;  and  his  air  expressed  that  mixture  of  courtly 
consequence,  religious  decorum,  and,  we  must  add,  rustic 
briskness,  which  his  early  education,  perhaps  his  early 
associations,  his  sincere  conviction,  and  the  bustling  and 
sometimes  brawling  habits  of  the  country  parish-priest,  into 
which  he  had  settled,  might  be  supposed  to  present,  in  a 
curious  compound,  together. 

All  this  the  smuggler  noted  as  he  came  near,  pasrang 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  porch  of  the  church  into  the 
moonlit  path  of  the  little  burying-ground ;  and  then  his 
white  hair,  his  fine  features,  and  his  waving  white  surplice, 
received  upon  them  a  fit  splendour.        j 

He  stood  before  the  group  who  required  his  ofiioes. 
They  saluted  him :  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and 
passed  it  over  them.  He  motioned  to  have  the  little  coffin 
again  taken  up ;  it  had  lain  at  the  door ;  then,  once  more 
facing  ta  the  church,  he  began  to  read  in  Latin,  his  boy 
responding  to  him. 

The  smuggling  captain  drew  his  companion  with  hiniy 
after  the  little  procession.     It  passed  directly  into  the 
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^urch.  So  did  they.  The  old  priest  walked  up  to  the 
altar,  and  there  continued  his  prayers.  The  old  women 
put  the  coffin  on  a  chair,  and  now  added,  to  its  former,  plain 
covering  of  white,  a  little  pall,  white  also,  hut  tastefully, 
according  to  village  taste,  emhroidered  with  leaves  of 
laurel,  and  other  evergreens,  and  with  every  flower,  wild 
and  cultivated,  afforded  hy  the  late  season.  They,  knelt,  as 
flo  did  the  young  female  and  the  father.  The  smuggler, 
letting  go  the  arm  he  had  held  till  that  moment,  followed 
their  example.  His  companion  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment. Heavy  grief  was  in  his  face ;  his  eyes  could  not 
keep  in  their  tears.  All  this  while  the  hell  tolled  in  the 
steeple  over  their  heads. 

.  The  prayers  at  the  altar  were  done.  The  priest  came 
to  the  coffin,  and  made  over,  it  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then 
he  led  the  way  into  the  churchyard,  and  with  uncovered 
head  hegan  the  suhlime  '^  From  the  depths  I  have  cried 
unto  Thee  I" — and  still  the  smuggler  and  his  companion, 
whom  he  had  again  linked,  followed  the  little  funeral 
train. 

All  was  over.  The  grave  was  closed ;  the  last  words 
were  said ;  the  priest  and  the  people  were  gone ;  hut  the 
iUBUggling  captain  remained  standing  hy  that  small  grave. 
His  unaccountable  emotions  seemed  to  overmaster  him,  in 
the  observation  of  the  only  person  who  now  watched  him : 
they  were  not,  indeed,  violent  or  displayed ;  neither  were 
Ihey  less  obvious  for  that  reason.  The  younger  individual 
beg^  to  think  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  madman.  But  he 
had  not ;  he  only  looked  upon  a  man  whose  early  sorrows 
were  now  called  up  by  incidents  and  sights  which  in  sudi 
a  breast  as  his  made  association  and  strong  recollections 
inevitable;  upon  a  man  whose  heart  was  warped,  and 
vwhose  spirit  had  been  partly  broken,  or  else  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  devil,  in  consequence  of  those  sorrows.  Oh, 
little  could  the  cold  observer  understand,  even  had  he  per- 
ceived, the  nature  of  the  great  and  true  pangs  which  de* 
Youred  the  supposed  lunatic!  It  may  be  added,  it  was 
well  for  him,  perhaps,  that,  ere  he  and  his  pursuer  had 
•spoken  more  together  that  night,  the  churchyard  had  been 
entered  by  them. 

F  F  3 
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Thtf  woe  w^Oaag  hatdtjamtai  Ae  Htdc  Tilly,  hf 
Ike  iteep  ^-fwd  windi  tliey  Ind  iIiiubiIiiI  to  h. 

Tbe  odier  flopped,  and 

if  diMii0Hsiii(  ^  fivHi  ite  lale 

IB  a  \om  rmet, — ^  No^m, 
aot  ID  dwkmilety  witliiOBaiiycjcsaBdi 

^lihoidd  pR&r  cBtoing  mwiitde 
tta  liTgct, sttiiB^ dovni  id  s  piiTite  10001,  aod  tiMsc  ■  >■• 

''  It  cflDDoe  be,**  iateifpted  die  nnig^,  shuplj: 
^  I  do  Dot  koow,  esDoot  nj,  but  I  anj  be  leeogDiaed  by 
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woae  fijeod  of  die  Fraodi  dttumeg,  wo  oear  die  eoast:  pn- 
waU  M  die  ^ace  weeoM,  fhtme  penooe  Diay  be  ^tamUmg 
dmmg^  k;  aod  I  baire  iolevdicted  FngKiih  aitidcs  on  mj 
pcnoD :  dioof^,  iodeed,  I  have  radi  aiticla  as  diei^  sImv* 
Aamiag  die  biltaof  two  pistdsDoderhudoak, — '' jiat  •» 
try  aod  biDder  peojde  froin  thwarting  Die,  U^m^t,  im  waj 
bamoor : ''  the  last  words  had  peculiar  metning  in  thcBu 
Tlien  wbat  do  jod  propose  to  do}*' 
To  walk  on,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  wmf  jom  came  io 
your  easy  carriage,  to  a  certain  ipot  whidi  I  nsariud  atten. 
timely  as  I  fidUowed  yon,  an  hnmble  pedestrian  ;  and  which 
spot  I  hare  set  down  in  my  own  mind  as  very  faTonraU^ 
to  die  kind  of  oonTerMtum  we  are  to  have  together." 

^' Is  it  a  house?" 

*^  No,  no :  walls  bare  ears  eroy  where,  yon  know  ;  and, 
by  die  same  mle,  so  have  the  hedges  and  fences  we  are 
now  passing,  at  dther  hand  of  diis  atrodoos  road:  for 
which  reason,  let  ns  ^eak  of  any  odier  thing  hot  die  bn^ 
stness  in  hand,  till  we  gain  my  chosen  eonndl-diamber.'* 

^  To  be  candid  with  yon.  Captain,  I  am  scarce  able  to 
get  on  much  farther,  widiout  a  litde  reficshment :  I  have 
not  dined  to-day,  and  my  run  out  of  Boulogne,  till  the 
moment  I  met  yon,  descending  from  idiat  you  call  my 
easy  carriage,  has  fagged  me." 

^^  Let  us  see,  then : "  the  smugger  fdt  under  his  doak : 

I  remember  that  one  of  my  little  boat's  crew  dirust  some 
sea-store  into  my  pocket  last  night,  where  it  has  remained 
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ever  since,  inthout  my  minding  it :  csn  you  put  up  idtfa 
ti&h  fare?"  He  presented  a  small  flask  of  brandy,  and 
dome  hard  bSacmts. 

**  They  are  welcome,"  said  his  hungry  companion. 

^  Wefl,  tlien,  you  may  sit  down  on  this  great  stone,  and 
try  tiMn ;  I  will  lean  my  bade  against  the  fence  here,  op- 
posite to  you,  and  wait  till  you  shall  be  ready  to  waUc  on." 

Both  disposed  of  themselves  according  to  this  intimation. 
The  young  gentleman,  beginning  one  of  his  biscuits, 
glanced  across  the  narrow  road,  at  the  smuggiing  captain's 
fSoce.  The  moon  being  at  his  back,  that  person  was  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  fence  against  which  he  leaned,  and 
moreover  his  head  leaned  towards  his  breast,  so  that  his 
features  remained  more  a  mystery  than  ever. 

His  guest  of  the  moment  continued  his  plain  meal.  A 
tow  laugh  from  the  smi^gler  reached  him. 

'^  I  amuse  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  dandy. ' 

'^  No,  no,  that's  not  it:  I  wifl  tell  you  really  why  I 
laugh,  in  spite  of  myself.     Are  you  a  reader  of  Germav 

• 

'^  Indeed  I  am  not,"  answered  the  youth. 

^'  You  might  be  as  badly  employed,  then." 
I  never,  by  any  chance,  read  at  ail — not  a  single  thing." 
Ah,  I  forget;  'tisn't  sense,  now,  that  business  of  read- 
ing :  but  you  may  have  looked  into  some  of  the  stories  I 
mention,  when  you  were  at  school,  a  long  time  ago  ? " 

**  Positively  no.  People  don't  go  to  school  to  be  bored 
in  that  way." 

**  Well :  it  was  at  our  resemblance,  in  our  preaent  situa- 
tion, to  a  Oerman  story,  that  I  laughed." 

"  Indeed !  And  what  fable  of  the  kind  do  we  so  mucii 
resemble?" 

*'  Why,  once  upon  a  time,  the  devil — do  you  believe  in 
adevU?" 

The  young  gentleman  only  stared. 

**  Once  upon  a  time,  the  devil  took  aparticfdar  liking  to 
a  certain  man,  and  tried  all  kinda  of  bribes  to  have  him. 
He  oflfered  him  sacks  of  gold:  'twouldn't  do ;  the  man  waa 
rich  enough,  or  whenever  he  wished  for  an  extra  supply^ 
kiiew  a  way,  at  cards  and  dice,  to  coax  it  out  of  his  aeigh- 
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boors'  pockets.  He  oflfered  him  a  harem^  renewable  oDoe 
a  month.  That  wouldn't  do  either ;  the  man's  chief  busi- 
ness in  this  life  was  making  love^  and  he  never  yet  had 
experienced  a  repulse^  nor  feared  the  consequences  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  an  honest  family.  These^  and  many 
other  things,  the  devil  ofiered  in  vain  ;  but  do  you  know 
what  he  got  the  man  to  take  from  him  at  last  ?  and  how  it 
liappened  ?  He  met  him,  one  night,  in  a  lonesome  place, 
ctfter  the  man  had  been  hunting  all  day,  and  had  lost  his 
companions  and  his  way  together,  and  was  very  hungry, 
and  the  devil  prevailed  on  him  to  accq»t  a  luncheon  at  his 
hands." 

"  I  don't  understand ;  it  seems  a  silly  story  enough," 
said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  And  so  it  is.  But  you  are  now  ready  to  move  on." 
The  smuggler  offered  his  arm :  it  was  accepted;  and  they 
continued  their  way  through  the  almost  impassable  road. 

"  It  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  proceed  farther^ 
without  settling  our  business,''  resumed  the  youth. 

'^  Hush :  on  your  life,  not  a  word  of  it,  till  we  cau  sit 
down  comfortably,  as  I  proposed  to  you.  But  we  may 
speak  on  any  thing  else  you  please ;  so  choose  your  topic'^ 

''  Then  I  will  ask  you  a  question." 

*'  A  hundred,  if  you  like ;  only  not  one  about  the  for- 
bidden subject." 

'*  One  about  yourself?" 

*'  Ay,  and  about  myself,  too ;  but  under  the  eternal  pro- 
viso.** 

*'  Agreed.  AVhat  could  you  see  in  the  French  humbug 
of  that  little  brat's  funeral,  a  while  ago,  to  make  you  lose 
time  over  it  ?  " 

£Us  companion  snatched  away  his  arm,  stepped  aaide 
from  him,  and  became  suddenly  moved.  He  stamped  his 
foot  slightly,  grasped  his  cloak  tight  around  him,  with  both 
hands,  and  while  his  face  was  turned  awfiy,  muttered  more 
than  once,  "  Villain  ! "  Again  the  person  who  observed 
him  believed  that  he  was  mad,  and  in  this  conviction, 
and  under  the  fear  it  engendered,  let  him  work  himself 
out  of  his  fit,  and  stood  quite  silent. 

The  fit  ceased  sooner  than  he  expected.     The  Captaia 
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again  took  his  ami  in  a  few  minutes^  and  walked  him 
forward. 

"  Excuse  my  not  answering  you  directly/'  he  resumed  ; 
^'  a  sudden  pain  sometimes  sets  me  nearly  frantic.  But  'tis 
gone  now^  and  I  tl^k  will  not  return  soon.  That  little 
funeral  ?  To  tell  you  the  truths  it  gave  me  a  twitch  of 
what  some  people  in  the  world  caU  conscience ;  though 
Heaven  knows  I  have  little  to  do  with  such  a  commodity : 
'tis  a  had  one  to  trade  on.  Howeyer^  I  couldn't  help 
playing  the  fool  that  time.  We  all  have  our  faults^  and  I 
am  no  saint ;  and  to  he  candid  with  you,  't  is  only  a  short 
time  ago  since  a  poor  girl,  whom  I  was  too  fond  of,  and 
who  was  too  fond  of  me,  died,  giving  hirth.  to  a  little 
wretch,  and  they  were  buried  together." 

*'  Your  roving  life  must  he  a  gay  one.  Captain." 

*'  Why,  yes,  except  for  such  little  consequences  as  I 
have  just  hinted  at." 

'^  Don't  you  take  your  misfortune  rather  too  much  to 
heart?" 

"  Indeed  I  helieve  so,  as  the  world  goes." 

*'  My  creed  is  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
seduction ;  and  therefore,  were  I  in  your  case,  I  would  not 
allow  any  consequences  of  such  an  aflSiir  as  you  allude  to 
to  oppress  me  beyond  measure." 

'^  How  do  you  mean  ?  no  such  thing  as  seduction  ?  " 

^'No;  your  liking,  or  your  whim,  or  your  passion' — 
certainly,  your  nature,  which  you  can't  hdp  -—  only  gives 
a  woman  opportunity^  of  which,  according  to  her  nature, 
she  avails  herself." 

''  That  seems  plausible.  But  suppose  the  results  are 
really  unfortunate  to  her  ?  " 

*'  She  has  brought  them  on  as  much  as  you  have,  and 
ought  to  share  them  and  bear  them  accordingly." 
-  ''  So  fiir  as  shame  goes  and  loss  of  friends,  and  the  world's 
opinion,  perhaps?'' 

''  Yes,  aU  that  kind  of  thing." 

''If,  when  her  friends  throw  her  ofi^  or  from  any  other 
cause,  she  wants  —  money  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  that  case,  I  can  hardly  see  that  she  is  to  look 
to  you ;  that  is^  exclusively  to  you :  I  don't  mean  you 
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shovld  refuse  aH  assistanoe ;  but  stSl,  I  say,  as  one  of  the 
consequences  we  spoke  of  before^  she  ought,  in  reason  and 
juBtiee,  to  look  to  her  own  exertions  also." 

"  You  seem  to  have  -considered  the  subject :  and  yout 
fife  also  must  be  a  gay  one>  sa :  a  young  gentleman  of 
tetuse  spending  his  time  and  his  money  at  his  pleasure 
cannot  live  dull  among  the  soft-heaited  sex." 

^Not  exactly,  I  suppose,"  liie  Taiiity  of  the  youth, 
aroused  upon  a  subject  which  touches  more  than  any  other 
men  of  his  years,  began  to  possess  him  to  the  extent  of  the 
loas  of  some  portion  of  his  stolid  dignity  ;  **  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  on  that  score,  no  more 
dian  your  successful  self.  Captain." 

'<  I  do  not  fear  it,  sir ;  and,  donbdess,  before  now  ymi 
have  stood  in  something  like  the  situation  I  spoke  of  haidng 
ittoedin  myself?*' 

^  As  yet,  not  exactly  that :  though  indeed,  for  ou^t  1 
know,  at  present,  the  last  poor  girl  may,  about  this  time, 
be  in  some  trouble." 

*^  In  England,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^  Yes :  when  I  parted  from  her  for  this  country,  she 
seemed  afraid  of  what  a  few  months  might  bring  about.'' 

^  And  you  've  not  heard  from  her  since  }  " 

**  No,  —  I  cautioned  her  against  writing,  of  aSl  things.*' 

'^  Is  she  well  off,  for  what  may  happen  ?  " 

^'  Why  scarcely :  I  fear  that  a  hot-headed  brother  she 
has  may  have  treated  her  roughly,  by  this  time  of  day." 

^^  Has  she  any  sister  ?  " 

'^  No :  nor  yet  a  mother ;  and  the  father  is  old,  and 
poor  enough,  and  was  sickly  when  last  I  saw  him." 

^'  You  will  go  see  her  when  we  land  you  in  England  P  " 

"  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may  :  I  will  enquire  after 
her,  certainly,  I  think." 

^  According  to  your  way  of  thinking  on  such  subjects, 
she  has  not,  as  yet,  made  you  suffer  in  your  puise,  to  any 
great  extent,  I  warrant  ?  ** 

'^  Candidly,  no ;  I  presume  it  wiU  be  time  enough  to 
pay,  when  events  call  on  me  to  do  so." 

^'  Suj^ose,  to  get  your  full  opinion  on  my  own  case  — 
suppose  she  was-—  to  die^  now  ?" 


"  I  shonld  be  sorry,  stifl  accoidiiig  to  my  mle,  to  half 
the  full  extent  one  ought  to  be,  if  her  death  were  one'a  own 
unshared  fault." 

*'  And  if  abe  liTesy  making  you  a  father  ?  " 

^<  In  the  first  place,  unmake  myielf^  as  fast  as  possibley 
of  the  fathership." 

*^How?" 

*'  Give  the  parish  its  legal  stipend  to  ease  me  of  the 
hemmraUe  character.*' 

"  Well ;  and  in  the  second  place  ?  *' 

^'  Let  me  see  :  if  she  lives^  and  looks  as  pretty  as  evcr^ 
or  yery  nearly  so,  perhaps  go  and  console  her ;  for,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  is  rather  the  superior  of  any  of  her  foolish  little 
predecessors,  and  one  might  be  tempted  to  continue  her 
reign  for  some  time." 

^'  Oh  God !  oh  God  V*  cried  the  Captain,  stopping  sod* 
denly,  a  second  time,  and  spreading  his  hands  over  his&ce. 

^^  Why,  what's  the  matter?  '*  demanded  the  young  system, 
monger^  —  '*  your  pain  again  ?  ** 

*^  Nothing !  here  is  our  place  for  concluding  our  busi. 
ness  \  **  He  caught  the  youth  by  the  arm,  and  hurried 
him  through  a  gap  in  the  bui^y  fence  of  the  narrow  road. 

They  walked  rapidly,  often  stumbling^  over  a  pkmg^ied 
fidd,  which  fell  into  a  hollow.  They  gained  its  boundary^ 
and  proceeded,  still  descending  over  short  grass  mixed 
with  moss,  and  strewed  with  small  stones.  The  bottom 
they  at  last  stood  in  was  rushy  and  moist.  They  were 
fully  shut  up  by  high  grounds,  about  fifty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  road  they  had  left,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile 
from  it.  The  deseeding  moon  did  not  penetrate  to  theni» 
her  light  was  only  able  to  strike  the  top  line  of  the  somface 
sweep  of  land  to  one  side. 

''  Stand,  now,  and  let  us  make  an  end  of  the  matter 
between  us,"  resumed  the  Captain,  letting  go  the  arm 
which,  to  diis  moment,  he  had  held. 

'^  Is  not  this  strange  conduct^  Mr.  Smuggling  Captain  ?" 
asked  the  youth,  fear  itself  making  him  incautious  and 
desperate. 

"  You  mistake  me^"  answered  the  other,  controlling  him* 
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wAf,  and  standing  opposite  to  his  companion^  with  his  arms 
folded. 

^*  Mistake  you !  how  ?  " 

'^  I  am  no  smuggling  captain.  No  captain  of  any  kind 
from  this  hour  ;  I  have  done  with  the  character^  Uiongh 
it  has  served  my  turn." 

'<  You  have  followed  me  from  Paris^  then  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  foot  of  the  way." 

*^  You  have  heen  employed  in  Boulogne  to  follow  me  ?  *' 

**  I  have  followed  you  from  Boulogne  of  my  owi| 
accord." 

**Whoareyou?" 

"  And  is  it  quite  true  that  you  have  never  suspected  ?  " 

**  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  know  you  not/' 

'^  Are  you  superstitious  — as  it  is  caUed  f"  continued  his 
pursuer,  in  a  remarkahle  voice,  and  advancing  dose'  to 
him,  till  their  eyes  met^  '^  do  you  believe  in  an  existence 
of  whom  we  spoke  on  the  road  ?  or^  will  you  not  indeed 
know  me  ?  " 

The  questioned  party,  though  he  never  before  had  sns. 
pected  himself  of  superstition,  felt  his  flesh  grow  chilly 
and  his  sight  fail  him,  for  an  instant.  With'the  sudden 
ttid  weak  feeling  was,  however,  mingled  the  conviction^ 
now  stronger  than  ever,  of  having  seen  his  persecutor  be- 
fore that  night ;  and  this  instantly  recovered  him  to  ob- 
■ervation. 

'^  Can  you  not  tell  me  your  name  and  business  at  once?  ^ 
he  resumed. 

'^  Look  at  me  again  ;  for  'tis  necessary  that  you  identify 
me,  to  your  own  full  satisfaction  :  I  will  assist  your  me- 
mory," he  took  off  his  cap  and  lowered  his  cloak  ;  '^  and 
though,  indeed,  we  have  been  near  to  each  other  but  once 
or  twice  in  England,  you  surely  cannot  quite  forget  the 
features  of  your  poor  cousin,  Michael  Mutford  ?" 

Young  Alien  drew  back  from  him  in  evident  alarm^ 
though  it  appeared  of  a  kind  different  from  any  he  had  yet 
evinced. 

<<  Yes,  sir,  I  recollect  you  now,"  he  said ;.  "  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  conduct  towards  me  ?  " 
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'^  Do  not  fear  immediate  danger.  My  bufdness  is  not 
the  patching  up  of  an  old  quarrel,  in  a  way  that  you  onoe 
pleaded  boyhood  to  excuse  yourself  from.  I  am  armed^ 
as  you  know ;  yet  I  will  speak  with  you  first.  'T  is  but  lately 
I  came  to  the  resolution  of  doing  so,  howeyer.  I  had  once 
resolved  to  hand  you  a  pistol  the  moment  we  should  meet^ 
and^wherever  we  might  meet,  and  step  back  four  paces  ^m 
you,  with  another  in  my  own  hand.  But  now  my  mind  is 
changed.  It  changed,  in  a  degree,  last  night,  crossing  over 
from  £ngland  in  the  hope  of  hearing  of  you  in  France;  not^ 
indeed,  hearing  of  you  immediately,  but  when,  according  to 
contract,  I  should  hate  made  two  voyages  as  a  smuggling 
captain,  for  my  employer,  to  discharge  a  sum  of  money  he 
advanced  me ;  it  was  then  1  hoped  to  find  you  out.  You 
are  entitled  to  all  these  details ;  for  you  have  caused  them. 
"  Well.  Last  night,  for  the  first  time,  my  mind  changed 
slightly.  It  changed  this  night  decidedly;  and  the  ^French 
mummeries'  in  that  little  churchyard,  and  the  human 
nature  they  moved  within  me  —  though  once  they  would 
have  had  a  contrary  effect —-  were  the  cause  of  my  final  re- 
solution in  your  favour.  I  said  I  would  speak  with  you ; 
and  I  do,  and  I  will. 

'^  George  Allen,  you  have  made  me  very  low.  You  have 
shamed  me  —  before  that  I  suffered  nothing.  You  can  never 
take  away  the  shame  from  before  my  own  eyes ;  but  yon 
can  half  take  it  away  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Do  so;  do 
that,  even  that,  and  my  hand  shall  never  be  raised  against 
you,  nor  my  tongue  heard  branding  you  for  a  scoundrel- 
villain.  In  the  person  of  my  sister  you  have  shamed  me. 
Though  you  may  not  yet  have  heard  it,  learn  from  me, 
that,  on  your  account,  and  on  the  testimony  of  your  agent, 
Lucy  Peat,  fiessy  Mutford  has  been  brought  to  shame  be- 
fore the  face  of  your  own  father:" — Allen  started,  and 
his  alarm  grew  strong: — ^^  and  so  you  wiU  do  one  thing  in 
atonement:  you  will  marry  Bessy  Mutford.'' 
*'  Marry  her,  sir  ! " 

^^  Yes ;  only  marry  her,  and  then  abandon  her,  as  you 
have  already  made  up  your  mind  to  do  ;  and  she  shall  never 
cross  your  path  agun;  never  be  a  burden  to  you :  and,*' 
added  Mutford,  ''  to  bribe  you  to  this  good  tum^  I  think 
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I  may  safely  promise  you  one  rdief — the  poor  girl  — child 
•hnoBt  —  is^  I  firmly  helieve,  flyings  though  sbwiy  dyings 
this  moment.  So  yoa  wiU  soon  he  free  to  make  a  more 
hriUiant  match.     Do  you  promise  me  ?  " 

<<  'T  is  impossible^  Mr.  Michael  Mutford."  AUen  spoke 
in  terror,  and  his  eye  glanced  round,  as  if  to  seek  for  a  way 
to  escape. 

'*  Do  not  say  impossible ;  do  not ;  she  is  very  wretched; 
her  father  is  dead  ;  he  died  the  same  day ;  why  is  it  im- 
possible }  I  do  not  demand  of  you,  AUen,  nor  command 
you ;  — *  I  entreat  you ;  why  is  it  impossible  ? "  He  ad-» 
Yanced,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Allen's  shoulder. 

"Why  impossible?  —  you  did  not  give  me  time  to 
answer  you :"  — he  freed  himself  of  Mutford's  hand,  and 
fdl  back :  *^  't  is  impossible,  for  a  good  reason,  because  — 
because  " —  he  stepped  farther  back — "  because  she  believes 
herself  married  already." 

**  To  you,  George  Allen  ?  "  Mutford  stepped  quietly  after 
him.  '^  Believes  herself  married  to  you  ?  what  does  that 
mean  ?  is  she  not  really  ?  '* 

"  Tush  !  what  dose  questions.  Good  night,  »r."  He 
bounded  against  the  side  of  the  hollow,  Mutford  after  him. 
His  foot  slipped.     Mutford  knelt  over  him. 

*'  Up,  now"  he  said,^^  and  take  your  ground  before  me  ! 
This  is  all  lie,  lie,  lie,  to  cheat  me  and  evade  me !  and 
you  thought  you  could  ?  "  He  helped  him  to  rise.  "  Take 
that  at  last*'  —  he  gave  him  a  pistol  —  ^'  step  back  two 
steps  from  me  —  I  will  step  the  same  from^you  —  and 
when  each  tells  '  two,'  fire." 

^  You  are  mad  to  force  me  to  this  V  said  Allen  :  ^'  1 
say  you  have  no  just  quarrd  widi  me  on  your  sister's  ac. 
count :  let  me  speak.** 

"  Stop  !"  answered  Mutford,  "  and  tell  —  <  one  ! ' " 

"One!''  repeated  Allen,  and  fired  dose  to  Mutford's 
eyes,  but  awkwardly  and  inefiectually,  from  trepidation. 
The  bullet  only  passed  across  Michael's  forehead,  touching 
the  skin  ;  but  die  near  flash  blinded  him  a  moment,  and  he 
reeled  and  fell. 

When  able  to  stand  up  agdn,  he  was  alone.  Rage  ga^e 
him  all  the  promptness  and  speed  he  wanted.     He  sprang 
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up  to  the  level  groiind,  and  saw  a  figure  rtmning  over  the 
wide-spread  land^  in  the  moonlight.  The  rest  was  a  wil<} 
chase.  Allen  did  not  return  to  the  by.road^  but  fled,  al- 
most parallel  with  it,  across  the  country.  Mutford  some* 
times  saw  him  plainly  in  cultivated  ground,  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  him  in  a  wood.  He  was  closing  him,  however, 
when  he  saw  him  jump  from  a  bank.  He  followed  to  the 
spot,  jumped  too,  and  was  on  the  high  road  to  St.  Omer, 
half  way  down  a  great  hill,  with,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  a 
leafless  wood,  frowning  in  dark  brown  shadow,  at  either 
hand.  A  little  way  down  to  the  right  he  heard  a  crackling 
among  the  brushwood.  Gaining  the  place,  he  entered  the 
wood  by  an  alley  cut  or  left  through  it,  and  opening  on  the 
unenclosed  road.  In  a  few  moments  he  saw  Allen  again. 
Hiey  issued — after  breaking  their  way  through  many  parts 
where  there  was  no  path  —  from  the  dark  and  solitary  forest 
almost  together.  The  pursuit  was  then  once  more  across 
an  open  country  of  hill  and  hollow.  They  passed  the  out- 
skirts of  a  small  village,  arousing  the  voices  of  its  watch- 
dogs. They  got  into  an  avenue  leading  to  a  chateau,  and 
now  they  were  not  more  than  forty  yards  asunder  :  Mut- 
ford heard  a  man  calling  him  by  name ;  this  did  not  make 
him  slacken  his  speed.  Allen  burst  through  the  hedge  of 
an  avenue,  into  a  garden,  across  a  lawn,  into  pleasure- 
grounds,  through  the  breach  in  the  fence  between  the 
chateau  in  which  lived  Lady  Ellen,  and  that  of  her  sister ; 
and,  just  then  come  vnthin  diooting  distance,  Mutford  fired^ 
but  harmlessly. 

The  person  first  recognised  by  the  sisters  was  George 
Allen.  He  ran  to  them,  and  caught  Lady  Ellen  by  the 
arm,  before  he  could  suppose  how  nearly  related  to  him 
they  were :  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  claim  their 
protection,  had  his  hurry  and  exhaustion  allowed  him  to 
nave  done  so :  his  surprise  at  finding  himself  in  their 
presence  was  equal  to  theirs  at  his  sudden  and  agitated 
appearance. 

Mutford  still  pursued  him,  at  only  a  few  yards*  dis- 
tance. Again  he ,  heard  a  man  calling  him  by  name, 
behind,  and  now  he  knew  the  tones  of  his  friend  Graves. 
He  stopped.     Another   person   advanced  to  meet  him; 
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he  saw  it  was  Mr.  Snow,  and  at  the  same  moment  cao^t 
a  glimpse  of  Lady  Ellen  Allen,  speaking  earnestly  with 
her  brother,  while  she  looked,  in  great  distress,  towards 
him«  His  passion,  his  frenzy,  thus  checked  and  tamed, 
the  effects  of  over-exertion  of  body  and  mind  seized  him, 
and  as  he  stood  still,  his  discharged  pistol  in  his  hand, 
Mutford  felt  stnpified,  and  Graves  and  Mr.  Snow  saw 
him  waver  from  side  to  side^  and  stagger.  The  powder- 
flash  across  his  eyes  began  to  affect  him  also,  with 
smarting  pain,  and  dimness  of  sight.  His  friends  kept 
him  from  falling. 

He  became  passive  ;  though  in  the  intervals  of  stupor 
great  astonishment  filled  his  mind,  as  it  glanced  at  his 
present  situation.  He  was  conscious  that  Graves  and  Mr. 
Snow  conveyed^  almost  bore  him,  indeed,  through  a 
garden,  into  a  house ;  that  they  paused  at  the  bottom  of 
a  staircase ;  that  there.  Lady  Ellen  Allen,  with  two  other 
ladies,  one  young,  the  other  dderly,  welcomed  him  to  any 
attention  the  house  could  supply ;  that  then  he  was  alone, 
in  a  bedchamber,  with  Richard  Graves,  who,  a  second 
time,  within  a  few  days,  superintended  the  comforts  ne- 
cessary for  his  exhausted  state ;  ordering  his  footbath ; 
a  little  hot  wine^  *^  with  a  toast  in'it  ;**  a  rushlight,  and 
a  night-draught,  for  his  bedside ;  and,  finally,  assisting 
him  to  undress,  helping  him  into  bed,  pulling  on  his  night- 
cap, and  —  as  cleverly  as  a  professed  nurse  could  have 
done  it  —  "  tucking  him  in." 

Twice  or  thrice  Mutford  attempted  to  speak,  during 
these  operations,  but  was  peremptorily  and  briefly  com- 
manded to  be  silent.  <<  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ? 
You  are  an  ass,  Michael,"  was  the  most  liberal  answer  he 
received,  and  to  his  own  longest  question  of —  "  What 's 
this  ?  are  we  not  in  France  ?  and  you  in  France,  with  us> 
Graves?" 

There  was  a  litde  opium  in  the  wine  he  had  drank, 
(and  drunk  ravenously,  too^)  though  he  did  not  sus- 
pect it.  Very  soon  it  began  to  have  an  effect,  and,  joined 
to  his  former  confusion  and  heaviness  of  mind,  made  him 
almost  incapable  of  observation.  He  felt  Graves,  however, 
taking  his  hand ;  the  touch  aroused  him ;  he  grasped  the 
hand  close,  and  sat  up. 
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«  What 's  the  matter  now  ?  "  he  asked. 
■  J*  You"  —  replied  Graves  —  "   you,   to  be  sure,   and 
who  else,  or  what  else  ?  —  you  are  always  the  matter  •  let 
go  my  hand,  man,  and  lie  still,  and  sleep ;  you  have  pillled 
all  the  bed-clothes  about." 

«  I  don't  want  to  sleep  —is  that  fellow  shot  dead  ?  " 
«  Nonsense ;  you  grow  more  foolish,  now,  Michael  • 
What  have  you  to  do  with  shooting  ?  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  it,  this  evening,  —  setting  off  a  squib  into  your 
own  eyes,  I  think,  and  singeing  your  eyebrows  in  this 
manner .?  Do  you  remember  the  Calenders  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  ?  you  11  get  up,  to-morrow  morning,  as 
bald  about  the  eyes  as  any  of  them ;  and  pray  God  you 
may  have  left  yourself  even  a  single  good  eye,  like  any  one 
of  them  :  at  present,  you  roll  your  orbs  about  vilely  •  one 
up  to  the  ceiKng ;  the  other  to  the  door :  you  'U  squint  to 
your  dying  day  :  go  asleep,  I  tell  you :  a  pretty  bargain 
we  shall  have  of  you,  then ;  leading  you  about  the  world 
with  a  green  pent-house  over  your  nose,  if  we  can't  find 
you  a  dog ;  —  go  asleep." 

«  No  not  this  night"  —  answered  kutford,  drowsily 

*'  No  ?    Listen  then,  attentively,  to  a  case  I  have  ready 
for  your  consideration."  ^ 

Graves  put  away  the  candle  which  he  had  taken  up. 
to  light  himself  down  stairs,  before  approaching  Mutford 
to  wish  him  a  mute  good  night ;  then  he  took  some  papers 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  in  a  solemn,  dull,  monotonous  voice 
began  repeating  some  imaginary  preamble  of  special  plead- 
&g,  m  which  without  ever  arriving  at  an  inteUigible  point, 
the  same  vapid  things  were  repeated  over  and  over.  After 
about  five  minutes'  effort  to  Hsten  and  comprehend,  Mut- 
ford  sank  down  in  his  bed,  sound  asleep. 

'■'  I  thought  it  would  do,«  soliloquiMd  Graves,  as  he 
once  more  arranged  the  bed-dothes.     Leaving  the  bed  * 
room  he  encountered,  entering  it,  the  professional  sister, 
or  old  woman,  deputed  to  watch  by  Mutford's  bed  for  the 
nignt. 

About  the  earliest  hours  of  the  morning,  his  exhaustion, 
and  the  shght  dose  of  opium  he  had  taken,  began  both  to 
be  slept  away,  and  Mutford  half  opened  his  eyes    and 
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balf  dutingiiisbed  the  fkoe  of  tbat  old  dame  —  ft.  ¥07 
Jifjij,  as  well  as  a  very  old  one — bending  over  him.  He 
had  not  power  to  continue  looking  at  her^  or  thinking  of 
her,  awake,  and  he  rdapsed  into  a  heavy  slnmber^  to 
amnse  his  fancy  with  her,  in  visions.  One  of  his  dream* 
ing  conceits  of  her  was,  however,  soffidently  abominable 
to  make  him  start,  and  become,  imperfectly  awake  again. 
As  he  did  so,  he  thought  that  a-  face  and  a  figure  of  a 
different  kind  hastily  withdrew  from  his  side;,  and  con*, 
cealed  itself  behind  the  thin  white  curtains  at  the  end  of 
his  bed.  A  vague. but  pleasing  suspicion  entered  into  him, 
tutored  by  which,  he  first  made  himself  tolerably  certain 
that  he  was  not  dreaming  still,  and  then  feigned  profoond 
repose.  His  artifice  succeeded.  The  old  woman  came  to 
look  upon  him ;  disappeared  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
then  he  heard  two  voices,  whispering  to  one  another,  in 
the  lowest  key.  Presently  he  was  able  to  catch  a  sentence 
whispered  by  the  more  gentle  voice  of  the  two  —  "  Very 
well  —  God  be  thanked  —  if  he  should  at  all  seem  wchtb^ 
before  day,  be  sure  and  let  us  know,"  and  then  theie 
was  a  soft  rustling,  and  a  barely  cognisable  step^  stealing 
softly,  very,  very  softly ;  and  Mutford  did  caj^sh,  throogh 
his  hypocritical  lids,  die  side-face  of  the  person  who  wva 
in  his  thoughts,  as  she  moved,  like  a  moonlight  fairy 
moving  a  minuet  (were  it  possible  that  merry  fairies  ef&t> 
dance  so  slow  a  measure),  to  and  through  the  door. 

Without  a  thought  of  her  brother  or  her  fatbisr,  the 
consciousness  of  her  goodness  and  kindness  to  hin^  —i-  tot 
him,  who  had  deemed  himself  spumed  and  deserted  in  the 
world,  by  all  but  Richard  Graves, — affected  poor  Mutfoinl 
powerfully,  though,  ofi  account  of  his .  yet  drowsy  state 
of  sense,  vaguely.  He  fell  into  his  last  sound  sleeps 
wiping  —  but   comforted,  and  almost  soothed,  if  not 

happy. 

in  dreams,  however,  his  mind  changed  its  tone, ,  onc^ 
more.  His  old  woman  wakened  him  out, of  what  9bt^ 
pronounced,  in  her  experience,  to  be  a  bad  dream.  Mut. 
ford  was  ejaculating  loudly,  throwing  about  hLs.haods, 
and  working  his  features.  His  slei^pg,  thoughlv  1m4 
been  with  hiiB  little  sifter  Bessyi  and  l^.presenle^  her  ia 
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appalling  difficulties^  difitresS)  shame,  and  danger.    ^Alas  f 
they  scarce  pictured  vividly  enough  what  poor  Bessy  had" 
su^red,  was  then  sufferings  and  still  had  to  suffer  in 
reality. 

Though    he    awoke    otherwise    much    refreshed'   and' 

strengthened,  except  in-  his  eyes>  which  were  worse  after 

the  night  (though  not  in  the  state  which  Graves   had' 

^^nophened),  the  dream,  and  the  waking*  thoughts  it  called 

ups  greatly  affected  him. 

Graves  entered  his  chamher,  to  give,  anew^  a  happy  turn 
and' flow  to  his  spirits  and  his  hopes. 

Having  assured  himself  that  his  friend  was  enough  re. 
cruited  in  hody^  and  coUected  in  mind^  to  hear  temperately 
what  it  was  necessary  he  should  know  as  soon  as  possible^ 
Graves  entered  into  his  pleasing*  histories.  At  the  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  tin  box,  and  its  present  temporary 
place  of  safety^  'Mutford's  philosophy  forsook  him,  and  he 
did  some  wild  and  some  impassioned  things.  He  bounded 
out  of  bed ;  he  embraced  Graves ;  he  knelt  down ;  he 
arose  suddenly,  uttering  the  names  of  his  father  and  his 
slater^  and  then  wrung  his  hands  and  sobbed. 

'*  Where  is  George  Allen  ? ''  he  asked,  changing  his 
tone  and  manner. 

**  Returned  to  Boulogne,  before  daybreak,  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  crossing  over  to  England  before  daybreak  also^" 
answered'  Graves. 

*'  Safe — unhurt?  "  he  continued. 
'  *'  Safe  and  unhurt^  at  the  moment  of  his  leaving  this 
house ;  bnt^  before  he  left,  he  and  his  sister^  Lady  Ellen, 
had  ar  long  conversation  together^  by  which,  as  she  kindly 
informs  me,  he  ought  to  have  received  no  injury,  at  your 
hand  at  least,  Michael." 

■  *^  Indeed ! — so,  first,  I  am  to  prepare  myself  to  forgive 
^at  least  not  to  hate  his  father ;  and,  now,  I  am  to  fall 
in  love  with  himself?  Dear  Graves,  let  us  run  over  to 
England  instantly." 

''  After  George  Allen  ?  '* 
-  *'No — not  immediately  after  him — but  I  must  see  my 
sister  as  soon  as  the  space  between  us  will  permit.    What 
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explanation  is  it  that  has  so  much  satisfied  yoa  and  Lady 
EDen?" 

'^  You  may  find  it^  at  lengthy  in  this  packet,  I  helieve,^ 
answered  Graves,  handing  that  which  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Lintem  for  him. 

Mutford  tore  off  the  envelope :— ''  Why  'tis  from  Bessy 
herself!"  he  said. 

'^  So  I  thought.  Read  it ;  I  will  leave  you  till  you 
do  so." 

''  Stay,  dear  Richard — I  find  I  cannot  read  it — some- 
thing has  hurt  my  eyes — take  it,  and  read  it  out,  aloud, 
for  me —  come — no  hesitation — you  know  I  can  have  no 
secrets  from  you,  now  at  least — take  it." 

Graves  drew  a  chair  to  Mutford's  hedside,  and  hegan  to 
read.  In  a  short  time  the  friends  were  powerfully  moved 
— and  Mutfprd  scarce  more  so  than  .Richard  Graves. 


It  was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  our 
readers  to  keep  up  their  interest,  that  we  forbore  to  declare 
the  contents  of  Bessy's  packet,  when  it  first  came  into 
Lord  Lintem's  hands.  It  is  on  like  grounds  that  we  at 
present,  or  at  least  instantly,  decline  to  do  so.  We  rather 
wished,  and  wish,  to  give  a  copy  of  it,  under  the  drcum- 
stances  in  which  it  was  written,  because  such  a  course 
seems  to  promise  more  justice  to  the  feelings  of  its  writer. 
In  fact,  we  prc^se  that  it  be  known,  at  length,  while  we 
proceed  with  an  account  of  Bessy's  adventures,  slier  her 
separation  Yrom  her  brother.  And  now,  no  ''gentle 
reader"  need  be  impatient ;  for  attention  is  turned  at  onoe 
to  poor  Bessy. 

She  had  besought  her  brother  to  stay  at  her  side,  in  the 
strange  house  and  town  to  which  he  had  conveyed  her^ 
until  she  should  receive  answers  to  certain  letters  that  sbe 
proposed  to  write,  in  the  view  of  obtaining,  as  she  said, 
justice.  He  scofied  at  her,  and  left  her ;  left  her  quite, 
quite  alone:  whatever  she  had  expected,  Bessy  had  not 
expected  that  from  him ;  a  sense  of  utter,  utter  destitution 
and  helplessness  filled  her  mind  ;  and  after  listening  to  his 
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wild  footstep  descending  the  stairs^  and  approaching  the 
hall-door,  and  to  the  noise  of  the  hall-door^  opening 
quickly^  and  shutting  violently,  her  heart  at  once  failed 
her,  and  she  fell — not  whoUy  senseless,  hut  more  wretched 
than  if  she  were  so. 

Though  ahout  to  become  a  mother,  Bessy  was,  in  some 
things,  childish  herself  (yet  in  no  absurd  or  weak  way), 
as  Mutford  has  hinted.  Want  of  experience,  and  living  so 
much  alone,  hitherto,  with  her  father  and  her  brother,  ^- 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of  the  people  of  it, — left  her 
nearly  as  timid  and  shortsighted  as  when  she  had  been 
but  ten  years  old ;  and  hence,  great  as  were  her  ^ther 
pangs,  this  night,  the  feeling  of  being  abandoned  to  strangers, 
and — worse — to  the  vague  and  unknown,  and  dreaded 
ways  of  a  town  in  which  she  was  totally  unacquainted — 
not  to  say  unfriended— that  feeling  of  itself  overpowered 
her,  and  she  quailed,  terrified  before  it. 

But — her  brother  gone,  she  durst  not  conjecture  whither 
— or  upon  what  intent:  her  father  a  corpse,  unburied, 
a  day's  journey  away  from  her;  her  husband  false  and 
unfeeling*— cold,  estranged,  careless — it  must  be  so,  she 
inferred,  after  what  had  happened — and  his  child  soon  to 
come  into  the  world,  in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  attributed 
shame !  These  were  the  features  of  the  lot  and  the  situ- 
ation of  Bessy,  which  went  nigh  to  drive  her  distracted,  as 
sitting  on  the  floor,  long  after  Mutford's  departure,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  cried  to  God  to  pity  her,  in  low  but 
heart- touching  accents. 

Spirit,  self..as8ertion,  and,  girl  as  she  was,  indignation, 
suddenly  changed  her  mood.  She  stood  up,  resolving  to 
begin  that  very  night  the  letters  she  had  told  Mutford  she 
would  send— « for  justice.  One  was  to  be  written  to  Lord 
Allen;  the  other  to  his  sister — his  youngest  sister. — 
'^  I  am  their  dupe,"  she  said,  ^'  after  all  my  love  for 
them,  and  my  thinking  them  the  very  first  of  human 
creatures  on  die  earth: — I  am  the  dupe  of  their  family 
and  their  worldly  pride —  yes,  and  of  their  family  hatred : 
on  reflection,  they  have  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  despise  and  neglect  me,  because  I  am  poor ;  and  spurn 
^nd  wrong  me,  because  I  am  a  Mutford.     More  than  four 
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montlu  I  haye  now  wtilied  to  hear  fimm  ^em  the  tidiiq(8 
of  leconciliation  between  Augustus,  and  his  father,  and  ub 
— Michael  and  me — and  of  rig^t  done  to  my  poor  fanw 
ther  ;— tidings  they  assured  me  I  should  qnicUy  hear  :— 
and,  instead,  though  I  have  kept  my  promise  and  my  vow 
— almost  my  oath,  towards  them,  they  have  broken  every 
engagem^it  towards  me.  Perhaps — oh  mercies!  mar. 
des !  — perhaps  Augustus  <— but  no,  no — diat,  at  least,  I 
will  noty  cannot,  do  not  belieTe !" 

She  had  begun  to  utter  to  herself  the  fear  that  her 
youthful  husband  might  improperly  dispose  of  two  im- 
portant documents  in  his  possession;  namely,  the  special 
licence,  under  authority  of  which  they  had  been  married  in 
Jjondon,  and  the  certificate  of  their  marriage.  But,  as  has 
been  seen,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  go  on  with  the 
thought,  even  while  she  indulged  in  anger  against  Augnstoa 
and  his  sbter,  for  their  neglect  of  her  for  many  months-*— 
their  perfect  silence,  indeed,  during  that  time. 

And  the  reader  will,  by  combining  certain  things  which 
he  has  previously  read,  aee  that,  even  on  this  acooiui% 
Bessy  had  no  real  grounds  of  displeasure  towards  her  hua- 
■hand  and  her  young  sistor-in-law:  he  will  note,  thast, 
almost  immediately  alter  Bessy  had  been  in  London,  Au. 
^stus  was  recaptured,  and  forced  home,  and  coerced  as 
a  lunatic ;  and,  before  that  time.  Lady  Ellen  conveyed  by 
her  father  to  Wales,  and  deprived  d  the  power  even  of 
writing,  before  she  left  home. 

Bessy  was  about  to  ask  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The 
old  lady,  her  landlady,  of  whose  kind-heartedness  and  re- 
spectabiUty  Mutford  had  assured  himself,  at  once,  on  his 
own  observation,  came  in,  smiling  blan^y,  and  softly  mb*- 
bing  her  hands,  as  she  asked  if  Bessy  would  choose  tea. 

"  Yes — no — yes — do  whatever  you  like,  I  meaUy" 
answered  Bessy,  not  able  to  feel  herself  in  her  place  even 
towards  so  humble  a  person. 

^'  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  and  I  will  do  for  you  all  im 
my  power,  the  same  as  for  my  own  child,  you  may  reel 
assured,''  continued  the  landlady ;  ^'  and  I  make  no  doubt 
we  shall  be  good  friends  together."  Bessy  feh  a  aBg^ 
de^^ee  of  consolation. 
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Hiere  is  only  one  ihiiig  I  liln  fbreed  to  tell  yoU^  my 
pretty  young  lady :  I  am  a  lone  woman^  with  one  or  two 
daaghters,  and  very  poor,  though,  thank  God,  no  one  can 
«ay  a  word  againdst  our  h^ing  retspectahle  folk,  that  have 
once  seen  hetter  days,  too ;  and  so,  itiy  dear,  I  must  troilhle 
you,  if  you  please,  for  the  money  to  send  out  for  your  tea, 
jRnd  other  little  things  you  may  want." 

''  Pray,  purchase  for  me  whatever  you  think  necessary 
out  of  the  funds  my  brother  has  left  iti  your  hands,  for 
ttiy  use,"  answered  Bessy. 

*'  Your  brother,  miss  ?" 

«'  Do  not  call  me  *  Miss,'"  resumed  Bessy,  "  if  yotl 
please ;  I  look  very  young,  to  be  sure ;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
very  young;  bbt  I  am  married;"  and  she  could  not 
quite  check  her  tears,  in  the  good  woman's  presence, 
though  she  had  reserved  to  do  so. 

'*  Oh  !  married ;  very  well,  my  pretty  lady ;  very  well, 
ma'am ;  young  enough,  indeed,  to  be  married,  as  you  say  ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  we  have  very  young  mothers,  now-a- 
days ;  very  well,  ma'am ; — and  the  gentleman  was  your 
brother,  you  say  P  Indeed,  and  we  had  been  a-thinking 
w>me  such  thing;  we  couldn't  think  outright,  that  your 
husband  would  leave  you  so  much  of  a  sudden.  And  you 
expect  the  gentleman  back  soon  ?" 

*'  Not  very  soon,  I  believe,"  said  Bes^y. 

'^  Then  your  husband  will  come  along  to  see  you, 
ma*am  ?  " 

''  Very  Hkely  not" 

"  But  you  expect  letters,  to-morrow  or  after  ?" 

*'  Indeed  I  do  not — why  ask  all  these  questions  ?" 

'^  Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am ;  no  offence  meant,  I  assure 
you ;  nothing  but  for  your  own  sake :  you  spoke  of  your 
brother,  as  you  say  he  is,  having  left  money  in  my  hainds 
for  you,  I  believe?" 

"Yes— well?" 

**  Poor  gentleman  t  he  only  forgot,  in  his  hurry,  I  'm 
inu%,  and  that  was  why  I  hoped  you  might  see  him,  or 
hen*  from  him  again,  and  soon,  or  else  from  some  other 
ftiend." 

"  What  do  you «iean  ?" 
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"  I  mean,  my  pretty  dear,  that  no  money  has  been  left 
in  my  hands  for  your  use." 

Bessy  felt  terrified  at  her  very  heart.  Hitherto  she 
had  not  numbered  among  her  woes  the  woe  of  want^  in  a 
strange  place.  When  her  brother  told  her  that  he  had 
given  money  for  her  to  her  landlady,  she  believed  hira^ 
and,  on  the  question  of  mere  existence,  till  he  should  come 
or  write  again,  was  satisfied.  Now  it  appeared  either  that, 
as  the  landlady  suggested,  he  had  forgotten,  in  his  hurry, 
or  had  said  what  was  not  the  case,  to  make  her  tranquil  at 
parting,  and  until  he  could  really  procure  money  to  remit 
to  her.  Bessy  never  dreamt  of  believing  her  brother  still, 
and  disbelieving  the  good  old  dame  before  her.  The  bene* 
volent  smile  on  the  landlady's  comely  face,  her  grave  and 
gentle  demeanour^  and  her  respectable  appearance,  made 
such  an  impression,  that  Bessy  had  not  a  doubt  of  her. 
Let  us  not  chide  too  severely  the  want  of  worldly  suspicion 
and  calculation  here  shown  by  poor  Bessy.  The  amiable 
old  dame  had  equally  deceived  Michael  Mutford,  though 
he  had  often  been  complimented^  even  by  Richard  Graves, 
upon  his  skill  in  physiognomy ;  nay,  it  has  been  proved 
that  she  was  not  unsuccessful,  once  or  twice,  in  the  same 
way,  with  people  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather;  and 
we  own  thatj  when  we  saw  her  in  gaol,  awaiting  her  trial, 
for  this  identical  piece  of  cleverness,  she  puzzled  our  very 
selves — and,  after  our  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  who 
doubts  her  talents  ? 

At  her  last-mentioned  assertion,  Bessy,  little  skilled  in 
checking  or  tutoring  her  feelings,  for  her  own  worldly  in. 
terests,  betrayed  the  greatest  consternation.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  and  asked^  below  her  breath —  "  Is  that  pos. 
sible  ?  " 

With  much  sorrow,  she  was  assured  it  was  true. 
*'  Then  God  help  me!  what  shall  I  do,  mistress?  I  have 
not  a  shilling  in  my  own  pocket ! " 

'*  Bad  news  to  hear,  indeed,"  the  landlady  said,  allow, 
ing  some  gravity  to  mingle  with  her  anxiety  and  sympathy ; 
"  but,"  she  continued,  "  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  '  her  pretty 
lady '  would  soon  have  money,  in  a  letter ;  and,  till  then, 
they  must  only  try  and  do  the  best  they  could  together; 
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and  for  her  own  part,  she  was  willing,  as  *  she  had  said 
before^  to  do  for  Bessy  the  same  as  for  one  of  her  own 
children;  and  so,  she  would  just  mention  a  way,  if  per- 
mitted, for  getting  a  few  pounds,  for  present  wants,'* — 
and,  coughing  demurely,  under  her  hand,  she  sat  down, 
and  seemed  to  await  the  permission  to  go  on,  of  which  she 
had  spoken. 

<<Tell  it  to  me,  tell  me  any  thing,"  sobbed  Bessy, 
her  face  resting  on  her  hands,  and  both  hidden  in  her 
dishevelled  black  hair. 

"  'T  was  likely, "  the  landlady  resumed,  "  that  her  pre- 
clous  dear  had  never  raised  money,  in  the  way  to  be  pro. 
posed,  before;  but  poor  people,  like  herself,  could  not  pre- 
tend to  be  so  ignorant;  and  so  if  there  were  any  valuable 
little  trinkets  that  she,  '  the  honest  landlady,'  could  take 
to  the  pawnbrokers " 

^^  I  have  not  a  trinket  in  the  worlds  but  this,''  said 
Bessy,  hastily  interrupting  her,  and  snatching  out  of  her 
bosom  her  little  marriage  ring,  with  its  guard,  which  hung 
by  a  white  riband  round  her  neck;  "and  though  it  t> 
valuable — oh,  more  valuable  to  me  than  the  wide  world, 
without  it,  this  night !  yet  I  will  keep  it — keep  it  till  I 
die  for  want  of  common  food.  " 

"  That.'*"  questioned  the  landlady — "Bless  your  pre- 
cious little  heart,  it  and  t'other,  together,  wouldn't  fetch  us 
bread  for  two  days,  be  they  the  best  gold  in  the  world,  what 
they  don't  look  to  be. " 

"  And  I  will  keep  it,  henceforward,  where  it  ought  to  be 
kept,"  Bessy  went  on,  not  noticing  the  landlady,  for  a 
moment,  as  she  untied  the  knot  of  the  little  riband,  and 
put  the  rings  on  her  marriage  finger:  — "  there — there  I 
wiU  keep  them; — they  have  been  hidden  too  long;  — 
the  world  shall  see  tliem  now;  and  this,  only,  I  will  put 
up  again.  "  She  replaced  the  riband  in  her  bosom,  after 
kissing  it:  she  brought  to  mind  every  look,  word,  and 
action  of  Lord  Allen,  when  he  had  .  slipped  the  rings 
upon  it^  knotted  it^  and  with  promises  of  future  redemp. 
tion,  and  future  happiness,  hung  it  round  her  neck. 

"  And  nothing  of  no  more  value,  at  all,  ma'am?"  pur» 
sued  the  landlady. 
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poor-^and  IR,  ^ong  widi 

Iniii'-*— I  got  uMB  VMO,  atto,  for  a  tnncy  soppficd — oh, 

wUDtfm  fittncr  •  Her  M*****f  akcw  dbck  fo  uic  cfistairt*  uic 
aiiBott  miialin  cnamiKry  wlicrEy  that  moiBait^  wiiboiit  son 
0r  ilawglitcij  or  eomnion  11x110,  lie  lay  a  lonely  eorpse^  sic 
aavr  lua  ftstmcs  wTfii  in  deaui— —-m  nic  cvcr-'Seued  cspio* 
son  of  long  waSeno^i  —  and,  intamptii^  liendf,  Bessy 
yidded  I0  all  die  igony  of  die  pictoie. 

^  Poor  dear  gendeman! — and  he  is  dead  at  last?** 
adud  die  landlady. 

*^  OI19  nristTCSB,  uiistios !  woman !  woman !  solilied 
lleaiyy  ner  fit  of  grief  incfeam^. 

Somg  by  the  last  wordi,  bot  not  allowing  her  iBJiQmoiir 
to  appear,  die  landlady  waited  awhile,  and  dien  soggested 
that,  periu^s,  Bessy  coold  spare  a  few  artides  of  weuii^ 
appaieir 

'^  I  have  but  a  scsnty  snpply  of  diose,  ddier,**  answered 
Bessy: — **■  yon  may  see — here  is  the  ley  of  my  Htde 
tnmk : "  die  handed  it,  withoat  raising  her  head. 

The  landlady  soon  made  use  of  it.  Bessy  heard  her 
litter  many  ejacnlations  of  disappointment,  if  not  of  im- 
patience and  contempt,  as  she  investigated  the  poor  ward, 
robe  of  which  it  wss  die  guardian.  '^  Howeyer,"  the  land- 
lady added,  ^*  what  must  be,  mnst  be;  and  so,  she  would 
take  jnst  die  few  articles  that  there  were  any  hopes  of 
getting  a  few  shillings  for;"  and  having  called  them  over, 
like  an  honest  woman,  and  asked  Bessy  to  see  that  all  was 
right,  she  left  the  room  widi  them,  Bessy  not  having 
looked  at  all,  bat  assented  to  every  word —  ^*  Yes,  yes ;  of 
eonne;  yes."  The  next  momlDg  she  found  that  she 
had  not  been  left  a  thing  of  the  slightest  value  or  use, 
except  the  travelling  clothes  she  then  wore;  and  they  were 
poor  enough. 

She  feared,  absolutdy  feared,  to  ask  for  writing  mate- 
rials, till  the  landlady  should  again  make  her  appearance. 
The  honest  woman  returned  in  about  an  hour,  following 
one  of  her  daughters,  who  bore  in,  upon  an  antiquated 
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Tound  wooden  tray,  a  cracked  cop  and  saucer,  a  titi  teapot,^ 
a  faalfpeimy^worth  of  watered  milk,  in  a  second  dd  cap, 
two  thin  cots  of  bcead  and  butter  on  one  plate,  and  oer*> 
tain  brown  sugar  on  «notber.  The  girl  was  wdl-looking, 
flihowiiy  dressed^ — full-dressed  too,  with  a  blue  .paste  neck- 
lace round  her  fair  neck,  and  seemed  watchful,  -deyer,  and 
able  to  be  pert.  She  courtesied,  fashionably,  after  a  manner^ 
and  said,  '^  Servant,  miss — ma'am  —  I  ask  pardon — 
ma'am  "—'and  left  the  room.  Immediately  after,  Bessy 
heard  loud  laughter,  below  stairs,  in  which,  she  thought, 
a  man  joined. 

The  landlady,  again  without  invitation,  sat  down,  and 
pressed  her  lodger  to  refresh  lierself  with  a  cup  of  lea ; 
and  assured  her  the  tea  was  precious  good :  and  hoped,  fbr 
all  that  was  come  and  gone,  that  things  would  come  right, 
fiome  day  and  soon,  with  her  pretty  little  lady ;  and  te^ 
newed  her  kind  professions  of  doing  all  in  her  power; 
and  (never  giving  an  account  of  her  transaction  with 
the  pawnbroker)  surmised  that  a  little  agreeable  society 
iniglu  be  good  for  Bessy ;  and  so.  Her  parlour,  below  stairs, 
would  always  be  open  to  her,  whore  she  would  always  be 
bersdf,  or  one  or  other  of  her  dau^ters— •  who  were  good 
girb — if  not  both ;  and,  jierhaps,  now  and  then,  a  couda 
or  two  of  theirs — rich  young  men,  in  business,  in  the  town, 
and  very  nice  young  men;  or,  most  likely,  one  or  two  days 
out  of  the  week,  a  brother  of  the  landlady :  a  most  Tespe<A^ 
able  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  and  had 
retired  on  full  major's  pay-— and  they  always  odled  him 
Major :— and  what  did  Bessy  think  of  stepping  down  to  a 

bit  of  supper,  this  very  evening,  and '<Oh  no,  no,  no  I  ** 

interrupted  Bessy — '^not  for  the  world!  I  beg  your  par« 
don — ^|I  thank  you  much — but  I  can  make  no  acquaintances 
«**-not  for  this  night,  at  least -^certainly  not  for  this 
night^-and  all  I  will  ask  you  to  do  for  me,  is  to  send 
up  pens  and  ink — and  some  sheets  of  paper — and  then 
allow  me  to  write,  alone,  quite  alone." 

Again  the  landlady  felt  nettled,  again  kept  down  aU 
show  of  what  she  felt,  and  complied  graciously'  wilii 
Bessy's  request;  saying  that,  of  course,  she  would  be 
anxious  to  write  letters,  poor  dear  soul,  under  her  dfcum* 
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Btanoes,  and  wish  to  be  alone^  for  some  time;  but  as  they 
were  to  be  such  good  friends  together  (the  event  now 
taken  for  granted),  some  other  evening,  perhaps;  some 
other  evening:  — and  she  withdrew. 

Presently  her .  gaily-dressed  daughter  re-appeared  with 
writing  materials^  took  away  the  old  round  tray,  and  left 
Bessy  to  herself. 

At  the  renewed  sound  of  rather  boisterous  laughter^ 
below  stairs,  Bessy  got  up,  trod  softly  tp  her  door,  locked 
and  bolted  it,  and  returned  to  her  little  table. 

From  a  sudden  change  of  mind,  she  now  resolved  not 
to  write  to  Lord  Allen  or  his  sister.  They  had  indeed 
treated  her  cruelly -r*  falsely.  Of  that  she  became  every 
moment  more  certain.  They  would  not  answer  her  let. 
ters,  much  less  come  to  her  —  and  tears  of  anguish  and 
indignation  stream^  from  her  eyes  at  the  thought ;  and 
her  situation  imperiously  required  that  some  friend  should 
directly  visit  her  and  protect  her— -and  who  coold  that 
be,  but  her  own  brother  ? 

To  Michael  Mutford,  then,  she  determined  to  address 
herself.  But  could  she  do  so,  continuing  the  mystery 
in  which  she  had  been  compelled  to  keep  him  ?  Would 
he  answer  her  call,  if  she  still  refused  him  her  confi- 
dence? Could  he  be  expected  to  do  so?  With  the 
supposed  proof  of  her  public  shame  in  his  mind,  uncon- 
tradicted even  by  herself,  could  he  ?  She  answered  for 
him  —  Certainly,  naturally  not.  Bessy  would  tell  him 
every  thing,  then;  every  thing,  from  the  first  to  the  last 

True,  she  had  been  forced  to  pledge  herself,  solemnly, 
by  Lord  Allen,  that  strict  silence  should  be  observed 
towards  her  brother,  until  certain  results  could  be  brought 
about:  true 

But  it  is  better  to  give  Bessy's  reasons  for  renouncing 
her  oath,  in  her  own  words,  to  Michael  Mutford.  For 
this  purpose  we  transcribe  at  once  the  long  letter  which, 
that  very  night,  she  began  to  write  to  him,  after  mach 
deliberation  and  argument  with  herself.  It  was  not 
finished  for  some  days,  owing  to  interruptions  which  she 
experienced^  and  of  which  an  account  shall  hereafter  he 
given. 
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My  dearest^  dearest  brother  Michael, 

In  the  tsituation  I  am  at  present  placed  in,  and 
which  I  fully  understand  only  after  your  sudden  (and 
oh,  how  unexpected!)  departure,  I  must  sit  down  and 
write  to  you  every  word  you  ought  to  know  about  rate. 
I  must  assure  you,  and  prove  to  you,  that  your  sister 
Bessy  is  not  what  you  think  her — bad,  and  a  shame  to 
you,  and  to  the  name  of  your  family  and  hers.  I  must 
prove  to  you,  that  though  she  has  been  credulous,  her 
credulity  never  led  her  into  a  greater  fault  than  consent, 
ing  to  keep  a  secret  from  her  father^  (oh,  dear,  dear, 
adored  father!  look  on  me,  to-night  vdth  my  mother, 
from  your  place  of  rest  and  reward,  in  heaven!)  and 
from  you,  Michael. 

In  coming  to  the  resolution  of  speaking  to  you,,  with, 
out  reserve,  I  seem  to  break  a  solemn  vow.  But  I  do 
not  think  or  feel  that  I  reaHy  break  it.  More,  on  that 
subject,  by  and  by. 

You  have  suspected  me,  Michael,  in  common  with 
that  wretched  girl,  Lucy  Peat,  of  secret  meetings  with 
Lord  Lintem's  younger  son,  George  Allen.  Listen,  how. 
ever;  you  will  certainly  find  his  name  mixed  up  with 
what  I  am  going  to  write ;  but  listen. 

The  person  I  am  married  to  —  yes,  dear  brother,  mar. 
ried  to  —  let  that  be  a  first  word  of  comfort — here  is  my 
marriage  ring  on  my  finger  at  last,  though  I  have  worn 
it,  for  months,  only  round  my  neck  — >  that  person  I  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  while  we  were  living  in  wicked  Mr. 
Wiggins's  furnished  house. 

You  remember  that,  inside  the  hedge  of  the  little  gar- 
den,  next  to  the  road,  there  was  a  little  arbour  or  sum. 
mer.house.  I  was  sitting  there  alone,  one  day,  when 
you  and  my  father — he  was  just  able  to  go  out  with  the 
help  of  your  arm,  then — had  walked  towards  the  sea; 
Lucy  Peat  was  in  the  village,  purchasing  things  for  din. 
ner ;  Mrs.  Wiggins  had  also  gone  to  market,  so  that,  ex- 
cept her  old  husband,  sick  in  his  bed,  I  was,  indeed,  quite 
alone ;  no  one  either  in  the  house  or  .in  the  garden  with 
me. 
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I  heard  some  one  ninning  very,  very  fast  along  the 
road.  I  listened,  a  little  fr^tened.  The  runner  came 
near —  quite  dose  to  the  hedge ;  I  got  up  to  go  into  &e 
house :  as  I  issued  through  the  opening  into  the  little 
arbour,  he  jumped  over  the  tall  hedge  like  a  greyhound, 
and  alighted  on  his  feet  within  a  few  yards  of  me. 

I  drew  hack.  He  seemed  greatly  agitated,  and  his 
Triude  face,  person,  air>  and  manner,  overpowered  me; 
He  had  no  hat  on — he  was  out  of  breath;  and  as  he 
stood,  for  an  instant,  straight  as  a  poplar  tree,  befbre  me, 
L  thought,  young  and  slight  as  he  was,  I  had  never  seen 
any  creature  so  nohle,  so  beautiful.  His  cheeks,  indeed, 
were  pale,  but  that  very  paleness  waa  beauty ;  and  his 
eyesy  like  stars,  or  like  suns  of  jet>  broke,  in  wonderful 
splendour,  through  the  clouds  of  his  loose  cnrMng  blade 
hair.  Oh,  Michad !  do  not  chide  me,  nor  scoi^  nor 
smile  at  me,  for  these  seemingly  foolish  words;  I  tell 
you,  truly  and  sincerdy,  how  he  struck  me,  at  that  very 
first  moment,  —  what  he  was  like,  and  how  I  could  not 
hdp  feeling  towards  hin^.  Oh,  I  did  love  him,  indeed, 
''  at  first  sig^t,''  (as  'tis  said,  oftener  in  jest  and  sneers 
than  in  any  belief  of  any  such  tiling,)  though  it  was 
afterwards,  and  upon  reflection,  and  from  seeing  him,  and 
speaking  with  him,  again  and'  again,  that  I  knew  I  had 
done  so. 

Well,'  he  stood  one  moment,  flashing  such  lodes  on 
me!  and'  then  he  glanced  around  him,  anxioudy,  and 
wMdif^y  —  and  then  he  said,  '^  Madam — young  lady — " 
prity  let  me  conceal  mysdf,  a  moment,  ift  this  garden  — 
I  am  pursued  by  wretches  who,  without  any  crime  or  fault 
o£  BBine  to  deserve  it,  wish  to  do  me  -harm — bodily  harm ; 
pcay,  pray  let  me  pass  into  that  little  arbour/' 

I  know  not  now  what  I  said,  Michad,-  but  it  was  as. 
sent  to  what  he  asked;  and  with  profuse  tlianks  he  darted 
dkrough  &e  opening  siter^me,  and  dropped  on  the  garden 
seat*  panting  and:d^ng,  nay,  Michad,  even  groaning 
piteeujBly*  Yes,  piteously ;  for  I'  pitied  him  from  my 
vtnry*  hearts-*-  and  could  L  dioose  but  d^  so,  after  seeing 
hliD:  ijiiSHdi  a  ^ight,  and  hearing  him  say  what  he  did  ? 
Let  me  not  conceal  from  you,  that  when  he  spoke «-—  er^ 
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at  l^ast  a  few  momenta  after  -^  I  thought^  in  my  own 
mindj  I  hfid  never^  never  seen  any  one  of  such  a  Ene 
address. 

^^  I  am  sorry  my  father  or  my  brother  is  not  at  home  to 
do  better  for  you^"  I  said,  in  reply  to  repetitions  of  his 
apl^nowledgmentSj  after  some  time^  when  he  was  caUner : — 

they  could^  if  necessary^  conceal  you  in  .the  house." 
No^  no^"  he  resumed^  '^  't  is  better  as  it  is ;  the  fewer 
that  see  me  at  present  the  better ;  and^  indeed/'  he  con<^. 
tinu^d,  rising  and  inclining  his  noble  head^  '^  I — do  not 
be  offended,  nor  think  me  disrespectful  if  I  say  — >  1  am 
g^ad^  very  glad^  to  have  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of 
such  a  protectress — and  such  a  ove  only." 

'^  But  my  father  and  brother^"  I  told  him;,  '^  will  soon 
come  home  for  dinner — and  then " 


"  You  must  leave  me,  I  know^'  he  interrupted.  ^^  Yes^ 
though  your  going  away  will  grieve  me  as  much  as  the  mi-, 
sery  which  drove  me  to  you^ — I  know  you  must : — indeed^ 
I  know  th^  nothing  but  the  greatest  goodness  and  kindnesa 
could  have  made  you  stay  with  me  one  moment ;  —  so^  if 
I  c^n>  I  must  be  content,  hiding  here,  alone,  till  nightfall 
— >.  though,  without  you  —  a  guardian  angel  to  me,  in  very 
truth  and  fact  —  to  watch  for  me,  't  is  hard  to  say  how  soon 
I: may  be  detected^  and  again  exposed  to  outrage  that'  my. 
soul  abhors,  and  that>  as  I  have  already  assured  you^  I  do 
not  merit." 

^^  I  believe  you  do  not  merit  it,  whatever  it  is/'  I  said 
-—  very  foolishly,  to  be  sure. 

"  Do  foxi^  ? "  he  asked^  hia  voice  so  qiirited,  and  his 
^and  eyes  burnii^  with  delight — '^  do  you^  indeed  ?  God 
bless  you  for  the  word,  then;  and  I  thank  you,  deeply,  and 
while  I  live  shall  —  can  —  never  forget  it  or  you." 

Indeed,  Michael,  while  he  spoke  the  last  words,  his 
voice  trembled,  and  tears  dimmed  his  eyes. 

^^  But  why  need  you  stay  here,  alone,  and  in  danger  ?  " 
I.  demanded.  '*  I  was  going  to  say  tfaatt  ujhen  my  father 
and  brother  come  back,  they  will  surely  be  most  lutppy  to 
g^ve,yo^  a  secret  room  in  the  housoi" 

<^  Thanks  ^ — thanks,  again  **-bhi^  I  ask  you  your  father  a 
name  ?  " 
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I  told  it  He  started,  and  seemed  greatly  agitated  again, 
though  not  as  he  had  heen,  'when  he  jumped  (you  classic 
scholars  would  say  Actieon-like,  Michael,)  into  Uie  garden. 

«  Mutford  ?  "  he  repeated  —  "  Robert  Mutford  ?  " 

I  assented,  asking  if  he  knew  my  father  ? 

"  And  your  brother" — he  went  on,  not  noticing  my 
question — *^  is  his  name  Michael  ?" 

I  said  yes,  again,  much  astonished,  as  you  will  easily 
believe. 

'<  Of  Mutford  Abbey,  Yorkshire  ?  "  he  still  asked ;  and 
when  I  replied,  his  emotion  appeared  to  change  into  some- 
thing grave  and  admiring  ;  and  he  held  down  his  head,  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  or  passed  its  outspread  fingers* 
through  his  hair  (how  well  I  remember  every  Httle 
action,  you  will  say  !)  —  and  I  heard  him  whisper  to  him- 
telf  —  «  Surprising  —  providential  —  perhaps  a  happy, 
happy  chance,"  — and  in  saying  the  last  words  he  looked 
up  at  me  with  an  expression  which  I  could  not  withstand, 
and  which  I  felt  to  be  strange  and  unusual,  though  it  did 
not  offend  me. 

^  Then,  as  you  seem  to  know  my  father  and  brother, 
shall  I  mention  your  situation  to  them  ? "  I  resumed. 
^  No — no — pray,  allow  me  a  moment's  thought  —  no, 
dear  young  lady  —  dear^  dear  Miss  Mutford,  excuse  me."  I 
suppose  he  saw  me  look  displeased,  as  well  as  blushing — 
^  You  cannot  imagine  the  right  I  have  to  address  you  so-^~ 
though  you  shall  know  it  yet  —  but  I  must  say  no,  for  the 
present,  to  your  kind  wish  to  have  me  taken  care  of  by  your 
family  —  to  have  them  know  we  have  met  —  to  have  them 
know  I  am  here  —  for,  if  they  did  know  who  is  here,  alas, 
alas,  I  fear  they  would  be  little  disposed  to  do  me  a  kind* 


ness." 


"  Why  ?  —  have  you  ever  offended  my  father  or  my 
hrother?   or  injured  them  ?  " 

*'  Never,  I  solemnly  assure  you — never,  even  in  thought  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  striving  to  befriend  them  — 
even  though  they  and  I  have  never  yet  met." 

'^  Then,  surely,  if  you  let  them  know  that,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  your  being  kindly  received  by  them." 
There  would,  though,  I  am  certain.'' 
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*'  Very  strange/'  I  said  —  "  such  conduct  on  their  part 
would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous  —  and  I  will  not  suppose 
so  of  my  father  or  my  brother^  for  one  moment/' 

"  Nor  do  I  suppose  so  of  them ;  I  could  not,  of  your 
father  or  brother,  if  I  had  no  other  reason  ;  still,  let  me 
assure  you  that  they  would  scarce  protect  me  from  danger, 
even  if  I  told  them  I  was  their  friend  —  their  active 
friend." 

*' But  why?" 

**  Because  they  would  not  believe  me.** 

"  And  on  what  grounds  not  believe  you  ?" 

"  Because  they  hate  me." 

I  looked  and  spoke  in  great  surprise. 

«  Yes — hate  me  —  and  at  present  they  have  natural 
reasons  for  doing  so." 

"  Without  —  as  you  seem  to  say  —  having  seen  you  ?  " 

"  Without  having  seen  me.  I  have  —  or  had,  rather, 
some  friends  whom  they  detest,  and  they  attribute  to  me 
feelings  towards  them  in  common  with  those  friends.  You 
still  seem  astonished,  and  I  do  not  wonder.  I  will  explain 
to  you  —  to  you,  at  least  —  another  time,  if  you  be  good 
and  kind  enough  to  afford  me  the  opportunity.  At  present, 
I  dread  to  do  so." 

^'  Dread  it  ?  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  word  you 
have  yet  spoken :  what  can  you  dread  from  me  ?" 

^^  That  you  might  hate  me,  too."  As  he  looked  at  me, 
saying  this  in  the  softest  voice,  his  eyes  again  grew  moist, 
Michael. 

My  father  and  you  entered  the  garden  at  that  moment, 
and  saved  me  an  answer — and  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  men- 
tioned the  drcumstanoe  to  him. 

^  Then  do  not  let  me  keep  you  an  instant  from  them," 
he  said,  sighing  deeply. — "  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  be  free 
of  observation,  here,  for  a  few  hours  ?  " 

I  knew  he  scarcely  could.  You  sometimes  sat  down  in 
the  little  summer-house,  yourself,  Michael,  after  dinner, 
with  your  pencil  or  note-book  ;  sometimes  Lucy  Peat  went 
into  it,  to  indulge  her  moody  suUenness ;  and  even  the  bold 
Mrs.  Wiggins  would  visit  it,  though  she  had  no  right,  and 
it  was  her  foolish  tongue  I  feared  most  on  his  account,  if, 
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widdbn  (flo  he  Ittd  caOed  dboB) 

B«t»  at  kit,  I  iDok  a  suddcB — and  jot  will  say  a 
iwoliilioii,  on  tbe  ttrangtli  a£  vUdi  I  ToUwd  to 
biflidiat  no  one  ihould LitiiiiL into  ifai  Mbuni  lillhi:  left  it. 

He  Ihanfcrd  me  i^nn,  as  I  vasabonitogDm 
His  raiee  ctmdc  me  as  rcmaribUe.  It  «aa  £unt 
boane.  I  tmned  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  pole 
corpse  ;  his  head  hadfidlen  haA  s^^ainst  thetiuckiy.i 
brandies  of  the  aihoor.  Us  ejcs  were  dosed,  his  hps  i^nrt, 
and  livid  ;  his  anus  dropped  at  either  side.  I  ficaied  he 
was  d jing  saddenl j,  and  eoold  searoe  loBcp  mysdf  finm 
sereaming.  Not  knowing  what  I  did,  I  lan  to  him,  pot 
mj  salts  to  him  to  smdl,  and  wiped  the  cold  penpiration 
from  his  forehead.  It  was  rerj  slzange»  I  own,  to  see  me 
so  circnittstanoed  in  that  little  summer  Jbooae^  with  a  yoong 
gentleman^  whosename,  even,  I  did  not  know.  Bat  ooald 
I  hdp  it  ?  I  dechre  to  you,  again,  MiiJiad,  that  I  had 
not  presence  of  mind  enough  to  he  consdoos  of  my  own 
actions. 

He  rerired,  opening  his  heantifol  eyes  upon  me,  with 
another  sad,  sad  sigh ;  when  he  nndostood  I  was  near  him, 
he  smiled  lilce  an  archangel,  and  —  without  intending  dis- 
respect, I  am  sore,  but  in  a  mere  impulse  of  gratitude  for 
my  little  attentions  —  took  my  hand,  very,  very  gently  — 
as  the  gentlest  brother  might  Had  he  been  perfectly 
master  of  himself, — ^quite  restored  to  his  senses  and  his 
strength,  I  mean, — I  would  have  withdrawn  my  hand  from 
his,  of  course :  but,  making  allowance  for  his  weak  state^ 
and  indeed  afraid  that  my  abruptness  might  give  him  a 
relapse,  I  allowed  him  to  hold  it  for  a  moment. 

He  apologised  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  me — thanked 
me  over  and  over  —  and  while  I  could  only  repeat  —  "  Bat 
you  are  better  —  are  you  not  ? "  he  saw  some  silly  tears^ 
which  I  vainly  strove  to  hide  by  looking  down;  and  said,  in 
a  voice  that  sounded  on  the  strings  of  my  very  heart  — 
*<  What  I  this  for  me  ?  this  sweet  pity  for  me  ? "  and 
before  I  could  hinder  him,  his  lip  touched  my  band  whi<^ 
he  stiU  held. 
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Now  I  took  away  my  hand,  but —  I  must  speak  th«  truth 

—  not  in  as  marked  a  manner  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 
J.  knew  I  ought  to  feel  and  to  seem  angry,  but  I  could  not. 

^'  Have  you  been  lately  ill  before  to-day  ?  "  I  asked.  He 
gave  me  such  an  answer.  Michael,  as  made  me  suddenly 
leave  the  arbour,  to  hide  the  real  crying  fit  it  started.  <<  Not 
exactly  ill,"  he  said,  '^  but  he  had  suffered  much  oppression 

—  even  personal  oppression,  for  the  last  month ; — and  for 
all  that  day^  he  had  been  fatiguing  himself,  trying  to  escape 
his  persecutors ;  and  that,  he  supposed,  must  have  so  sud- 
denly overpowered  him  —  that,  and  fasting  all  day." 

Oh^  dear  Michael^  I  ran  in  from  the  garden  up  to 
my  little  room^  and  cried  there  as  I  had  not  done  before 
since  my  mother's  death ;  yet  there  was  some  joy  in  my 
sorrow^  as  we  are  told^  that  '^  even  in  laughter  the  heart  is 
sorrowful."  I  once  or  twice  detected  myself  smiling^  while 
my  eyes  poured  tears^  and  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and 
the  tremor  of  my  limbs^  were  not  accompanied  with  a 
sensation  of  unhappiness.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed^ 
too;  though  I  do  not  know  or, recollect^  now^  for  what  I 
prayed.  Suddenly  I  started  up  at  tha  thought  of  him^^ 
alone  in  the  summer-house^  and  exposed  to  intrusion^  and 
weak  from  hunger.  My  tears  stopped^  I  bathed  my  eyes^ 
and  went  down  stairs. 

Do  you  remember,  Michael^  a  day  that  you  called  me  a 
foolish  little  thing,  and  said  my  senses  were  leaving  me, 
because  I  begged  and  prayed  of  you  to  beg  and  pray  of  my 
father  to  let  me  dine  in  the  garden^  and  sit  out  there,  till 
nightfall^  before  the  little  arbour,  watching  a  bird  that  I 
wanted  to  tame^  and  that  I  said  I  had  tied  by  the  leg^  with 
a  soft  silk  thready  to  a  branch  of  one  of  the  shrubs  ?  That 
was  the  day  I  am  now  speaking  of.  And  now^  dear  bro- 
ther, you  know  what  bird  I  meant,  and  you  wilL  frown  at 
me  for  the  little  equivocation,  and  so  you  ought ;  I  do  so. 
at  myself.  But  you  did  get  me  leave  to  follow  my  whim, 
that  day,  and  I  did  dine  off  my  little  work-table,  a  short 
distance  from  the  opening  of  the  arbour,  and  right  in  the. 
path  to  it ;  and  Lucy  Peat  attended  me,  and  whenever  she 
was  present  I  pretended  to  be  speaking  and  chirping  to  my 
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bird  in  tbe  arboar,  wbich  I  said  I  had  purehafled  of  a  little 
boy  at  the  garden  gate,  and  that  he  was  quite  a  wild  bird, 
and  very  shy  and  sullen,  but  that  I  was  sure  I  ^euld  soon 
tame  him ; — more  stories,  Michael,  to  be  forgiven  me. — 
But,  when  Lucy  Peat  went  away,  and  that  I  made  certain 
she  could  not  see  me,  and  that  no  one  else  was  in  view, 
what  do  you  think  I  did  then,  Michael? — Something  thi^ 
I  feel  myself  getting  red  to  think  of  this  moment,  though 
Lord  Allen  is  at  present  my  husband — and  that  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  through  then,  for  tremUing, 
blushing,  and  the  greatest  shame  and  confusion.  Indeed, 
Michad,  I  stole  softly  with  my  chicken,  and  my  bread, 
and  my  fruit,  and  my  glass  of  water,  into  the  summer, 
house,  and,  without  even  looking  at  him>  put  them  down 
on  the  seat  beside  him,  and.  then  got  out  again,  as  well 
and  as  fast  I  could,  not  speaking  a  single  word,  nor  taking 
any  notice  of  his  refusals  to  eat  my  dinner,  as  he  said* 
however  he  came  to  know  that. 

Again,  Michad,  do  you  remember  coming  out  to  me 
after  dinner  that  evening,  and  finding  me  sitting  fuU  in 
the  path  to  the  summer-house,  pretending  to  talk  and 
ehirp  to  my  Wni  ?  and  your  scolding  me  for  dtdng  out  m 
late — the  twilight  had  just  begun  to  come  on — and  your 
wanting  to  pass  and  see  my  bird,  and  my  beseeching  you 
not,  and  talking  loud  and  fast  to  you,  and  at  last  crying 
you  out  of  your  intention,  and  out  of  the  garden  ? 

You  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  I  heard  my  name 
called^  in  the  gentlest  whisper.  I  re-entered^  the  arbour, 
scarce  able  to  walk — though  I  am  «ure  I  cannot  tell  why 
I  should  have  been  so  agitated ;  but  I  trembled  more  than 
ever,  breathed  tightly,  felt  my  limbs  weak,  and  my  head 
confused. 

''  Good  night,"  he  said — '<  only  good  ni^t;  I  will  not 
say  farewell ;  it  would  sound  as  if  we  were  never  to  meet 
again — or,  at  least,  not  for  a  long  while;  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  that ;  and  I  do  supplicate  you  to  see  me 
again  to-morrow,  on  the  shingles  by  the  sea-side,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  towards  the  point,  at  your  walking 
hour — allow  me  to  say  two  o'clock  ?" 

I  did  not — could  not  answer  him  a  word-^a  breath. 
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^  |f  for  nothing  else^"  he  continued^  ^'  at  least  to  hear 
the  explanation  I  owe  you." 

«'  Well ;  very  well ;  for  that/'  I  said  at  last. 

*<  Good  nighty  then  ;*'  he  extended  his  hand^  as  peo- 
ple commonly  do  at  partings  so  I  gave  mine;  ^^good 
nighty  and  I  need  not  pray  that  God  will  bless  you  for 
your  gentle  and  graceful  hospitality  to  me  this  day.  Good 
night ;  you  do  not  know  how  much  good  you  have  done 
—how  much  must  flow  from  your  generous  conduct. 
You  do  not  know  how  much^  how  deUciousIy  you  have 
comforted  a  heart  that^  till  a  few  hours  ago^  was  sore  and 
dark  from  unmerited  suflPerings  and  outrage.  Indeed,  in« 
deed^  to  say  I  am  grateful^  deeply,  deeply  grateful^  would 
faintly  express  my  sense  of  obligation.  Grood  night ;  you 
weep  for  me  again  ?     Miss  Mutford  But  what  am  I 

going  to  say  ?  Good  night  —  you  would  hate  me  for  the 
selfish  abruptness  —  I  fear  you  would  —  Good  night  — 
and  yet"  — he  let  go  my  hand,  bowed,  at  some  distance 
from  me,  his  own  hand  pressed  against  hi»  heart,  and 
ended  in  a  low,  but  never-to-be-forgotten  tone  —  ^'  If  ever 
goodness,  gentleness,  guilelessness,  grace,  youth  and  beauty, 
have  inspired  lasting  and  solemn  love  in  a  few  houfs,  I 
love,  unalterably,  scdemnly,  this  moment." 

H^  was  near  to  the  opening  of  the  little  arbour,  and  the 
next  moment,  dear  Michael,  my  bird  bad  flown. 

You  came  out  of  the  house  to  seek  me  again,  and  I  told 
you  he  had  flown,  and  that  I  was  out  of  spirits,  as  you 
found  me,  for  that  reason.  How  long  I  had  been  sitting 
alone  in  the  summer-house,  until  you  entered  it,  I  cannot 
tell.  I  only  know  that  there  I  sat,  entranced  in  happiness, 
if  ever  a  human  creature  was  so.  I  have  told  you  I  loved 
him  almost  the  first  moment  I  saw  him.  Oh,  Michael, 
what  pride,  what  high  and  delightful  pride  did  I  feel  at 
his  parting  avowal !  What  a  being  he  appeared  to  me  — 
how  beautiful,  how  noble,  how  refined,  how  spirited — and 
yet  how  gentle!  and  to  think — to  feel  —  to  know  he 
would  be  my  own !  — indeed,  dearest  brother,  1  was  a  very 
happy  girl.  So  happy,  that  every  thing  around  me^  though 
I  but  vaguely  considered  or  apprehended  any  object,  seemed 
making  me  happy.     Now  and  then  I  was  ocmscious  of  the 

HH  3 
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soft  night-breeze  on  my  cheeky  and  it  was  pleasure ;  a  leaf 
rustled^  and  I  heard  harmony  ;  and^  as  I  sat  looking  out 
inattentively  through  the  nearly  closed  entrance  into  my 
bower  of  (I  know  it  was)  romance^  shall  I  ever  forget  the 
loveliness  of  the  planet  of  romance^  and  of  love^  as  she 
arose  over  the  fringy  outline  of  distant  trees^  and  glanced 
her  light  into  me^  through  and  between  dustering  and 
drooping  leaves — as  if  through  eyelashes— every  one  of 
which  she  turned  into  glory !  And  yet  I  recollect  all  that 
as  if  I  had  not  perfectly  observed  it — as  if  it  had  been 
the  moon^  and  the  moonlight^  and  the  sky^  and  the  gilded 
foliage  of  a  blessed  dream ;  and  I  like  it  for  its  very 
uncertainty. 

These  were  my  first  sensations — I  do  not  call  them 
thoughts — I  had  none — after  he  went  away.     When  you 
led  me  into  the  house^  and  I  pleaded  bad  spirits  for  the 
loss  of  my  bird,  and  retired  to  my  room  for  the  night,  I 
had  something  like  distinct  reflection.     Who  was  he  ? 
why  so  persecuted?   how   our  friend,   and  without  our 
knowing  it  ?  and  an  object  of  hatred  to  you,  Michael,  and 
to  my  father,  if  known  by  you  ?     And  I  answered  to  my- 
self— he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  very,  very  highest  stamp, 
mind,  and  breeding;  and  to. morrow  I   shall  know  his 
name; — they  are  veretches,  indeed,  who  persecute  him; 
for,  whatever  they  charge  against  him,  he  is  surely,  surely, 
incapable  of  meriting  such  horrid  treatment ;  and  he  is 
our  friend,  because  he  has  heard  of  our  misfortunes,  and 
because  he  has  a  heart  to  make  him  the  friend  of  the 
unfortunate  wherever  he  meets  them — and  as  to  his  fears 
of  being  hated  by  my  father  and  brother,  that  is  his  only 
mistake. 

Michael,  you  have  already  called  me  worse  than  romantic, 
childish^  imprudent,  since  you  began  to  read.  When  you 
found  me  agreeing  to  meet  him  by  the  sea,  you  laid  down 
the  paper,  and  chided  your  sister  severely  in  your  heart. 
Now,  as  you  find  that  reflection  added  only  strength  to  my 
purpose,  I  dread  to  imi^ne  what  you  think  of  me.  Nor 
can  I  ofier  any  excuse  for  myself.  I  wOl  not  ask  you  to 
consider  the  circumstances  of  my  bringing-up ;  my  total 
seclusion  from  the  world ;  my  constant  reading  of  books 
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which  (though  otherwise  good,  heautiful  and  harmless, 
else  you  would  not  have  chosen  them  for  me)  do  nurture 
the  romance  of  a  girl's  heart,  and  scarce  teach  her  caution 
and  incredulity,  and  common,  that  is,  worldly  sense.  No- 
thing of  this  do  I  plead.  I  only  say — I  only  admit  that 
I  was  infatuated ;  that  he  inspired  me  with  a  confidence, 
a  sense  of  his  high.mindedness  and  his  honour,  upon  which 
my  heart  reposed  as  a  child  upon  flowers; — that  the 
thot^ht  of  not  seeing  him  again  would  have  killed  me — 
that^  in  a  word,  I  could  have  died  to  save  him  from  ah 
injury,  instead  of  suspecting  him  for  a  moment.  Yes, 
Michael,  that  evening,  as  I  watched  for  him  in  the  garden, 
I  could  have  kept  off  with  my  life — if  that  would  have 
kept  off  any  one, ,  or  any  thing — whatever  person  or  per- 
sons might  have  come  to  harm  him  in  that  little  arhour. 

So,  Michael,  I  went  to  walk  the  next  day  alone,  hy  the 
sea ;  and,  if  my  crime  was  great,  it  met  its  punishment 
for  that  time,  at  least  He  had  heen  waiting  for  me  in 
some  alarm,  he  said ;  and  his  disturbed  eyes  glanced  up 
the  cliffs,  which,  at  the  place  of  our  meeting,  were  not 
high ;  as  he  said  this,  and  even  while  he  looked,  his  emo- 
tion increased — and  oh,  Michael,  with  cause.  I  saw  two 
men,  of  large  stature,  scramble  down  the  cliff;  he  started 
as  if  to  run  from  them ;  his  eyes  met  mine,  and  he  stood 
stiU.  They  hastened  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
rethm  home  in  their  company.  He  refused.  They  in- 
sisted. He  defied  them — they  threatened  force ;  he  braved 
them  again;  he  railed — he  reviled — he  changed,  oh,  he 
changed,  dear  brother,  into  the  most  terribly  angry  man  I 
had  ever  seen,  or  could  have  dreamt  of!  His  voice — his 
words  —  his  eyes  —  his  erect  figure  —  his  raised  and 
clenched  hand  —  can  I  ever  forget  them  !  One  of  the 
men  advanced  to  take  his  arm.  He  struck  him  to  his  feet. 
He  sprang  upon  the  other,  and,  with  one  blow,  felled  him 
too.  But  they  closed  upon  him  together — and  then, 
Michael,  then  I  saw  him  beaten,  beaten,  Michael,  in  his 
turn,  by  those  rude,  strong^  great  men ;  and,  at  last,  in 
spite  of  all  his  resistance — all  his  threats,  —  nay,  and 
fearful  imprecations  —  they  forced  him  off  along  with 
them,  while  I  stood  screaming  ^«d  wringing  my  hands,  in 
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excessive  terror  and  wonder^  unable  to  bear  at  to  oompre- 
bend  the  full  words  he  tried  to  address  to  me,  at  parting. 
One  speech  only  I  did  catch ;  it  was  a  request  not  to  men. 
tion  to  my  own  family,  or  to  a  human  being,  that  we  had 
ever  met,  until  we  could  meet  again :  and  at  this  I  heard 
the  savage  men  laugh,  and  heard  him  roar  at  them  again^ 
until  they  were  out  of  sight. 

You  will  imagine  my  state  of  mind  afterwards,  MichaeL 
The  shocking  mystery  of  who  and  what  he  could  be,  who 
was  thus  oppressed  and  degraded,  and  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  in  the  open  day,  and  ih  a  free  country,  over- 
shadowed my  heart,  till  it  made  my  love  shudder.  But  I 
was  soon  to  learn  his  name  and  station,  at  least.  You 
took  me  with  you,  in  a  few  days,  to  I^cnrd  Lintem's ;  you 
know  how  bis  sudden  bursting  into  the  room  affected  me  ; 
how  the  sight  of  me  affected  him,  too,  though  he  was  able 
to  suppress  all  strong  appearance  of  a  previous  knowledge 
o£  me  (as  he  afterwards  told  me),  asking  his  brother 
George  who  you  and  I  were,  with  other  things. 

When  I  regained  my  senses,  that  day,  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  how  I  felt  and  thought,  such  a  bustle  of  different 
sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  was  within  me.  You  wiU 
not  think  it  unnatural  diat  I  was  gratified  at  finding  him 
prove  to  be  of  elevated  station  in  the  world  ;  the  fact  also 
flattered  my  self-opinion,  I  believe,  because  I  had  from 
the  first  set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  for  a  superior 
being  in  every  way.  But  it  shocked  me  to  see  him  on 
such  terms  with  his  father ;  and  the  continued  mySlery  of 
the  grounds  of  disagreement  between  them,  and  of  how 
Lord  Lintem  couM  have  the  right  to  oppress  him  in  such  a 
manner,  kept  me  uneasy  and  trembling.  Pray  bear  in 
mind,  dear  Michael,  that  I  was  still  ignorant  of  Lord 
Lintem's  relationship  to  us. 

One  thing  only  grew  distinct,  more  distinct  than  ever  to 
my  thoughts,  —  the  necessity  of  concealing,  for  the  present^ 
from  every  one,  that  he  and  I  were  friends.  The  very 
discovery  of  his  name  and  rank,  and  my  terror  of  his 
tyrannical  father,  made  me  become  doubly  resolved  on  this 
point.  Indeed,  his  own  last  words,  when  the  men  forced 
him  off*  on  the  shingles,  would  have  sealed  my  lips.     You 


asked  me  some  questions  about  him^  and  also  about  his 
brother^ — bis  bad  brother^  —  George^  riding  borne  that 
day^  and  in  answering  you,  Michael,  I  first  began  to  dis- 
simulate with  you. 

Now  I  come  to  something  very,  very  disagreeable.  In 
making  it  clear  to  you,  at  once,  I  shall  join  to  what  hap. 
pened  to  myself  at  the  time,  facts  which  Augustus  after- 
wards told  me. 

He  thought  his  young  brother  a  friend.  He  made  him, 
in  a  degree,  a  confidant.  He  got  him  to  consent,  some 
days  after  we  were  at  Lord  Lintem*8,  to  convey  a  letter  to 
me.  George  Allen  gave  the  letter  to  Lucy  Peat  as  from 
himself,  and  Lucy  delivered  it  to  me,  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  written  it,  and  that  he  was  encouraged  by  me 
in  his  attentions.  She  took  back  a  message,  in  answer, 
and  still  George  ABen  allowed  her  to  believe  that  it  was 
sent  to  him.  Of  this  I  knew  nothing,  then,  and  the  un- 
happy mistake  went  on,  under  other  circumstances.  In 
fact  I  accepted  more  letters  from  her  written  by  Augustus, 
and  messages  also,  and  still  replied  to  him  through  her. 
It  was  very  miserable  that  this  should  have  happened :  all 
my  late  and  present  suffering,  the  most  odious  part  at  least, 
flows  £rom  it:  and  it  seems  strange,  too,  that  it  couAf 
have  happened;  but  many  things  helped  to  cause  it  and 
to  keep  it  up.  George  Allen,  for  his  own  views,  com. 
manded  Lucy,  as  she  herself  told  me,  never  to  mention  his 
name  even  to  me,  but  always  in  speaking  of  him  to  say 
"  he,"  and  I  omsidered  this  only  as  necessary  caution ; 
you  may  be  sure  I  never  breathed  the  name  to  her  ;  and 
then  the  letters  and  messages  I  received  ^could  be  written 
or  spdken,  in  the  first  instance,  by  no  one  but  Lord 
Allen  ;  so  how  should  I  have  suspected  any  thing  Hke  that 
which  was  occurring  ? 

I  somi  b^an  to  think,  indeed,  that  Lord  Allen  wrote 
to  me  in  a  strange  and  incoherent  tone.  He  complained 
of  the  coldness  of  my  verbal  answers  to  him,  and  at 
length  accused  me  of  forgetting  him.  This  puazled  aa 
well  as  distressed  me,  for,  in  truth,  I  had  never  sent  him 
an  unkind  message.  Recollecting  that  my  worda  were  to 
be  conveyed  through  Lucy  Peat,  I  chose  them  carefully. 
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indeed^  as  a  lady  oi^ht^  bat  stOl  they  were  frieadly  and 
sufficient^  coming  from  a  lady.  Let  me  at  once  explain  to 
you^  dear  Michael^  that  George  Allen  caused  this  mismu 
derstanding  between  us.  It  was  his  object  to  divert  his 
brother  from  thinking  of  me^  and,  although  he  punctually 
gave  his  letters  to  Lucy  Peat,  in  order  to  continue  his 
main  plan,  still  he  never  faithfully  reported  to  Augustus 
the  messages  from  me  which  the  girl  gave  him  under  the 
impression,  let  me  repeat,  that  they  were  for  himself.  I 
will  add,  here,  that  none  of  the  letters  I  received  contained 
any  important  matter ;  na  allusion  was  made  to  the  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  persecutions  suffered  by  the  writer,  or 
to  the  other  topics  which  were  still  such  mysteries  to  me. 

At  length  George  Allen  endeavoured  to  draw  his  vile 
plot  to  a  close.  He  sent  me  word  that  *^  he,"  by  which  of 
couj>se  I  understood  Augustus,  was  now  free  to  renew  our 
personal  acquaintance,  and  requested  me  to  meet  him  at  a 
certain  time  and  place.  Fortunately,  dear  Michael,  the 
state  of  my  father's  health  made  me  send  a  refusal.  The 
intimation  was  repeated.  Again  and  again,  I  was  compelled 
to  remain  at  home.  Then  came  a  message,  through  Lucy, 
which  shocked  and  offended  me  with  Augustus,  as  I 
thought ;  though  I  ought  to  have  known  he  never  ooold 
have  dictated  such  a  one.  He  prayed  me  to  admit  '^  him/* 
into  the  house,  late  at  night.  I  turned  away  from  Lucy, 
and  did  not  answer  at  all ;  and  this  happened  more  than 
once. 

I  have  called  it  fortunate  that  I  was  unable  to  go  out, 
in  answer  to  the  first  messages  requesting  me  to  do  so.     It 
was  still  more  providential  that,  while  I  had  previously 
walked  out  alone,  or  with  horrid  Lucy  Peat,  after  the  day 
at  Lord  Lintem's,  George  Allen  never  encountered  me  in 
the  lonely  places  I  used  to  frequent     I  am  sure  that  if  I 
ever  had  happened  to  have  arranged  some  time  beforehand 
with  Lucy  Peat  that  we  were  to  walk  together,  she  would 
have  betrayed  me  to  him  :  that  is,  sent  him  word  where  to 
meet  us,  and  so  exposed  me  to  his  insulting  attentions. 

Of  a  sudden,  all  verbal  or  written  communications  from 
Augustus,  or  in  his  name,  ceased.  This  I  will  here  ex- 
plain to  you  also.     He  had  again  broken  from  his  father's 
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honse^  and  was  known  to  be  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  no  one  could  tell  where ;  and  the  fact  made  his 
brother  afraid  of  continuing  his  odious  impositions  on  him 
and  me,  lest  he  should  be  detected  by  Augustus.  This 
was  just  before  you  were  taken  to  the  smuggler's  house, 
Michael.  While  you  were  there,  I  saw  Augustus  often, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Lucy  Peat  or  of  any  other 
person.  Our  first  re-meeting  I  shall  take  notice  of  rather 
particularly. 

You  know  the  garden,  about  a  mile  from  what  was  our 
house  at  that  time,  where  you  and  I  used  sometimes  to 
walk,  with  the  permission  of  its  old  owner.  You  know  it 
is  of  great  extent,  the  old  man  and  his  son  cultivating  it 
for  the  vegetables  and  fruit  it  yields,  on  the  sale  of  which 
they  live :  you  know^  too,  that  it  is  well  enclosed,  very  little 
frequented,  and  very  solitary.  I  had  walked  out  alone  in 
the  evening,  —  at  my  poor  father's  request  too,  —  for  my 
health  (though  he  afterwards  wished  me  to  remain  at 
home).  I  was  sitting  reading,  or  trying  to  read  in  a 
comer  of  that  garden,  remote  from  the  gardener's  house. 
Lord  Allen  walked  up  to  me.  He  had  been  secreted  by 
the  old  man  in  the  house,  or  rather  by  the  old  man's 
wife,  who  is  not  of  that  county,  and  had  been  his  nurse 
in  another ;  and  he  had  seen  me  enter  the  garden. 

His  appearance  afiiicted  me  as  well  as  surprised  me. 
He  was  thinner,  paler,  and  more  care-worn,  if  not  irri- 
tated,  than  when  I  had  seen  him  last :  but  I  did  not  yield 
to  my  interest  for  him  at  the  moment.  I  recollected  the 
unworthy  message  which  I  thought  had  been  his,  and  he 
saw  me  changed  towards  him.  He  held  out  his  hand :  I 
would  not  take  it. 

"  Then  I  was  right  in  what  I  feared,"  he  said,  mourn, 
folly,  yet,  I  thought,  too  vehemently  also, — '^.and  you,  too, 
forsdce  me  !—  Stop,  Miss  Mutford,  a  moment !"  he  con. 
tinned,  as  I  made  a  show  of  walking  away,  not  liking  his 
tone,  particularly  with  the  impression  I  have  mentioned 
on  my  mind,  '^  only  stop  and  hear  me !  If  you  do  not, 
you  will  indeed  make  me  what  the  world  wants  to  make 
me,  by  saying  I  ami" 
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His  manner^  and  ^these,  to  me^  perfeetty  vmaceoantidjle 
words^  had  a  gpeH  in  them  that  fixed  me  to  the  spot* 

"^  We  must  explain  now  or  never^"  he  continued,  speak* 
ing  rery  rapidly^  and  sometimes  his  voice  had  an  effisct  on 
me  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  "  You  rememher  our 
last  parting  ?  —  Have  you  since  learned  who  those  men 
were.  Miss  Mutford?" 

"  I  answered  that  I  had  not  allowed  myself  the  (^por. 
tunity." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you*     They  were  my  keep«»." 

''  Keepers !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  Keepers,  such  as  are  usuaUy  hired  to  take  care  of  a 
madman/'  he  answered,  his  features — ahove  all,  hiseyes^— 
and  his  cadences  growing  wild  and  trouhled,  no  doubt  at  a 
recollection  of  what  he  had  so  lately  been  enduring.  You 
will  fancy  how  I  felt,  Michad :  but  I  did  not  say  a  word* 
I  drew  back,  I  beUeve,  my  looks  fixed  on  him* 

"  Yes,"  he  w«it  on,  *'  and  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
they  treat  me  as  the  laws  allow  poor  mad  wretches  to  be 
treated;  yes,  and  my  father  says  I  am  mad;  and  my 
brother,  ukLmy  sisters,  except  one,  and  the  doctors ;  and 
because  the  doctors  say  it,  the  laws  Youch  it  to  be  trae ; 
and  so,  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  the  world,  and  the  law, 
you  have  to  boast  of  the  acquaintance  of  a  madman.  Miss 
Mutford." 

I  belieyed  him  :  nay,  I  believed  more  than  he  wished  ; 
I  believed  the  law  was  right.  His  vehement  manner,  never 
before  shown  to  me,  and  the  change  in  the  very  lines  of 
his  face,  from  continual  excitement  and  even  personal  suf- 
ferings, to  say  nothing  of  his  extraordinary  eyes,  convinced 
me  for  a  moment  that  I  had  loved  and  been  beloved  by  a 
furious  lunatic ; — and  oh,  Michael !  are  you  not  surprised 
that  the  thought  left  me  life  for  an  instant ! 

I  remember  still  stepping  back  from  him,  and  gasping, 
and  trying  to  scream,  but  could  not ;  and  the  deathlike^ 
horrible  turn  in  my  heart,  until  I  fell. 

A  decent  and  kindly-featured  old  woman  was  taking 
care  of  me,  in  an  humble  but  nice  little  pariour,  when 
I  came  to 'myself.  He  did  not  appear.  I  was  in  the 
gardener's  house,  and  this  was  his  wife,  Augustus's  old 
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mine.  She  spoke  soothingly  and  respeetftiDy  to  me^  and^ 
in  a  short  time^  we  had  a  long  conversation  together^  all 
about  her  foster  child.  Lord  Allen.  Oh,  how  that  con- 
T^sation  relieved  my  heart  I 

She  assured  me^  over  and  over^  that^  though  he  had 
been  treated  Am-  mad,  he  was,  and  always  had  been  per- 
fectly in  his  right  mind,  and  would  soon  prove  the  fact  to 
the  world,  now  that  he  had  once  more  recovered  his  free- 
dom, and  was  able  to  take  steps  to  bring  himself  justice. 
IVho  could  give  a  better  opinion  on  him  than  she  who  had 
nursed  him  in  her  arms^  and  scarce  ever  lost  sight  of  him 
(his  affection  for  her  never  permitting  her  to  do  so)  from 
that  to  ^e  present  day?  No,  no.  Heaven  forgive  her, 
she  said,  if  she  believed  in  her  heart  that  there  were  reasons 
for  making  him  out  a  madman  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
yes — she  added,  expressively  to  me — and  reasons  which 
I,  and  my  father  and  brother  were  concerned  in,  more 
than  we  suspected. 

This  hint  reminded  me  of  something  Augustus  had  said 
to  me  in  the  summer-house,  in  our  garden,  and  I  asked  her 
to  explain. 

She  answered^  that  she  did  not  think  it  might  be  quite 
agreeable  to  him  to  do  so ;  he  had  never  talked  to  her  on 
the  subject,  openly,  at  least;  she  had  only  her  own  notions; 
but  perhaps  I  would  soon  hear  something  from  himself. 

That  was  not  likely,  I  said;  for  under  all'  die  circum- 
stances, it  was  better,  in  my  opinion,  that  he  and  I  should 
give  up  farther  acquaintance. 

'^  What,  Miss  Mutford ! "  she  cried,  "  show  him  a  cold 
face  now,  when  he  has  not  a  friend  left  in  the  world  but 
you! -—the  only  sister  that  loves  him,  and  doesn't  believe 
the  things  said  against  him,  sent  away  from  her  father's 
house,  to  keep  them  far  asunder!  and  his  very  heart  and 
soul  lightened  at  the  thought  of  making  a  friend  of  you ! 
——your  own  cousin,  poor  dear  young  gentleman!" 

*'  My  cousin!"  I  repeated;  and  now,  Michael,  for  the 
first  time^  I  learned  that  my  father  and  Lord  Lintem  were 
half  brothers:  that  Lord  Allen  was  the  elder  son  of  the 
0ian  whom  you  detested  and  loathed;  whom  I  myself 
shrunk  from,  as  the  destroyer  of  ^^  ^, 
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.  My  heart  had  been  filled  with  a  great'  terror  of  him; 
when  I  thought  he  was  mad :  now  he  stood  before  it^  for 
an  instant,  as  a  disliked  rather  than  a  loved  object^  as  he 
had  stood  before  it^  ere  we  met  in  the  arbour^  though 
then  I  had  never  seen  him.  Yes,  Michael,  for  a  short 
time,  I  felt  as  my  father's  daughter  and  as  my  brother's' 
sister  ought  to  feel.     But,  alas,  only  for  a  short  time. 

A  little  girl  entered,  and  put  an  open  letter  into  my 
hand.  It  craved  pardon  for  his  ungenerous  vehemence 
in  the  garden,  a  few  moments  before,  adding  that  his  good 
old  nurse  would  perhaps  state  facts  to  me  which  might 
excuse  him.  It  implored  me  not  to  hate  him  now,  when 
I  had  discovered  that  he  was  Lord  Lintem's  son;  and  it 
modestly  added  reasons  why  I  should  not.  In  fact,  the 
hints  which  the  old  woman  would  not  explain  to  me,  his 
fetter  did.  I  gathered  from  it,  that  he  never  had-  been 
persecuted  by  his  father  till  he  had  communicated  to  him 
his  discovery  of  certain  evidence  which  could  confer,  be. 
yond  a  question,  upon  my  father,  upon  you,  and  myself, 
the  long-contested  property  then  in  Lord  Lintern's  pos- 
session: that,  although  his  father  disbelieved  him,  he  would 
soon  prove  the  facts — first  establishing  his  own  compe- 
tence to  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice;  that  he  was 
about  to  go  to  London  for  the  double  purpose;  that  in- 
evitably, if  his  father  bhndly  continued  to  refuse  us  our 
rights,  his  father's  son  would  ocmfer  them  on  us;  that  he 
had  delayed  his  journey  for  some  days,  only  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  me  again ;  and  now  he  supplicated  me  anew  to 
forgive  his  recent  violence,  and  permit  him  to  descend  to 
me  from  his  chamber. 

Believing  every  word  of  this  letter,  as  I  did,  can  you 
wonder  that  my  former  feelings  tawards  him  should  return ? 
-—should  increase? — ^at  if  I  thought  of  him  nobly  be. 
fore,  he  should  appear  to  me  as  magnanimous  as  an  angel 
now?  I  recollected,  too,  that  it  was  not  his  interest  for 
me  which  had  bribed  bun  into  his  high  resolve  towards 
US,  even  against  his  own  interests  and  family  character — 
for  long  before  we  met  he  had  been  suffering  terribly  on 
account  of  his  just  and  generous  intentions.     Oh,  Michael, 
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at  the  thought  of  my  father  and  you  relieved  by  him  from 
misery^  I  blessed  his  name  in  my  very  heart ! 

I  was  weeping  plentifully  over  the  last  sentences  of  his 
letter.  The  old  woman,  having  watched  her  time,  I  sup- 
pose, did  plead  his  excuse  for  his  wildness  in  her  garden. 
He  had  but  just  got  up  from  his  bed,  she  said,  where  he 
had  lain  ill,  ever  since  his  escape  from  his  father's,  to  the 
moment  he  saw  me  come  in  at  the  garden  gate ;  and  he 
had  arisen  against  her  advice,  being  yet  too  feverish  and 
irritated  to  go  out,  particularly  to  meet  me,  of  whose  cold 
messages  to  him,  through  his  brother  George,  she  had  heard 
him  complaining. 

At  the  mention  of  his  brother,  a  misgiving  of  what  had 
been  going  on  started  up  in  my  mind.  Though  you  might 
not  have  perceived  it,  Michael,  I  felt  much  inconvenienced, 
that  first  day  at  Lord  Idntem's,  by  the  looks  and  manner 
of  George  Allen,  before  Augustus  broke  into  the  room* 
I  believed  him  capable  of  offending  me,  and  since  it  now- 
appeared  that  Augustus  had  made  him  a  confidant,  of 
playing  false  to  us  both,  in  the  view  of  preparing  an  oppor. 
tunity  for  doing  so.  My  messages,  I  concluded  at  once, 
had  been  misrepresented;  and  I  started  with  pleasure  at 
the  equal  certainty  that  Augustus  had  never  sent  me  any 
words  capable  of  making  me  think  ill  of  him. 

^^  And  if  I  forgave  him,  would  I  not  see  him  ?"  the 
old  woman  asked.     I  hesitated — alluded  to  his  illness. 

''  Oh,"  she  said,  *'  since  he  has  come  down  stairs  once 
this  evening,  who  knows  but  coming  down  again  may  do 
him  good  ?  "  And  she  went  to  the  door,  and  said  in  a  loud 
voice — *'  My  Lord,  why  here  be  your  new  cousin  and 
your  old  nurse  a- wondering  what  you  can  be  a-doing  up 
there ! " 

The  old  woman  led  him  by  the  hand  to  me.  He  re- 
quested me  to  let  him  sit  with  us.  I  spent  a  blessed  hour 
near  to  him  that  evening.  There  were  fruit  and  some 
other,  refreshments,  and  he  talked  to  me  of  all  he  intended 
to  do.  I  scarcely  opened  my  lips.  I  scarcely  looked  at 
him:  but  I  heard  him, — and  on  such  topics,  Michael! 

Amongst  other  things,  he  told  me  he  had  been  writing 
(^  me  to  his  sister  £llen— for.  though  his  father  did  not 
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guspect  it,  he  knew  the  place  of  her  present  retreat ;  and 
he  showed  me  an  answer  from  her,  in  which  my  name  was 
mentioned  in  sweet  flattery,  because  he  had  praised  me. 
I  also  discovered  from  it,  that  you  and  Augustus's  sister 
had  just  met  under  the  same  roof,  although  she  refrained 
fiom  making  herself  known  to  you,  for  reasons  Augustus 
knew;  and  indeed,  dear  Michael,  she  praised  you  too  in  a 
way  that  I  was  proud  of,  and  that  then,  alas,  made  me 
form,  like  the  child  and  fool  I  was,  happy  hopes  in  your 
regard. 

I  belieTe  one  of  his  reasons  for  producing  her  letter 
must  have  been,  to  lead  to  what  followed.  He  would  ex- 
plain to  me  why  Lady  £Uen  hid  her  name  from  you — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  why  he  had  requested,  and  still 
knpiored  me,  not  yet  to  admit  to  my  father  and  my  brother 
ihat  he  and  I  were  Hkely  to  be  friends.  Your  hatred  of 
Lord  Lintem  extended  to  all  his  family,  he  said;  and  this 
was  natural:  still,  you  hated  with  such  liveliness  and  im. 
patience  of  all  contact  with  any  one  of  them,  that  if  you 
had  at  present  the  slightest  suspicion  of  our  acquaintance, 
you  would  interpose,  and  make  your  father  interpose  also, 
to  end  it  for  ever.  That,  in  the  first  place — (he  had  not 
premised  it  should  be  first). 

Then,  his  sister,  as  well  aii  himself,  had  strong  and 
natural  hopes  of  the  two  families  being  all  good  friends 
together,  at  no  distant  time.  But,  in  your  immediate  state 
6f  excitement,  did  you  know  who  she  was,  you  would  de- 
test her  personally;  and  her  sincere  sorrow  for  our  unde- 
served sufierings,  at  her  father  s  hands,  could  not  allow  her 
to  expose  herself  to  that  additional  humiliation. 

True,  he  might  at  once  make  known  to  you  that  he  was 
already  your  friend,  and  for  some  time  had  been.  But  ia 
doing  so,  he  should  also  give,  in  order  to  obtain  belief,  the 
grounds  of  his  interest;  in  fact,  declare  the  evidence  he  had 
gained  in  our  favour;  and,  upon  discovery  of  it,  even  from 
him,  how  might  your  present  state  of  feelings  lead  you  to 
atot?  Would  you  wait  to  allow  him  to  proceed  towards 
his  point,  gradually  and  cautiously.^  or  would  you  abruptly 
and  disdainfully,  and  directly  summon  him  before  a  court 
of  justice,  and  spuming  all  personal  conciliation,  compel 
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him,  at  your  own  time,  and  in  your  own  manner^  to  eoititf 
forward  ?  While  there  was  a  fear^  a  doubt  that  you  would^ 
he  must^tvoid  aU  communication  with  you.  Though  his 
father  had  ill-treated  him,  as  well  as  you,  he  was  bound 
to  try  one  last  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  humanity 
•*^i£  not  a  succession  of  appeals — before  he  appeared  against 
him^  upon  a  public  trials  as  an  accusing  witness;  and  to 
jxuaure  the  opportunity  for  this^  prudence  and  good  feeling 
i^ecommend^  the  course  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ad<^t 
towards  you.  His  sister  strongly  advised  it  too;  and  so 
did  a  most  excdlent  friend  of  his  sister^  a  Mr.  Snow. 

One  other  point  remained  for  my  consideration.  It  was 
a  wretched  one.  I  was  aware  of  the  opinions  of  two  or 
tkiee  persons  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  mind.  Till  he 
eould  establish  his  sanity,  in  a  formal  manner,  he  remained 
incapacitated  from  giving  evidence  on  such  questions  as  wef 
were  speaking  of,  or  indeed  on  any  other.  And,  upon  his 
arrival  in  London,  his  first  attention  must  be  directed  ta 
that  consideration.  But  for  the  {»*esent^  you^  Michael^  a^ 
well  as  others^  might  imagine  him  a  lunatic ;  and  so^  if 
you  did  not  embarrass  him,  as  he  first  supposed,  you  would 
laugh  at  his  assertions  of  being  able  to  befriend  you.  In 
this  view,  giving  you  his  immediate  confidence  would  be 
as  useless  as,  in  the  other^  it  was  dangerous. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  I  fully  i^reed  in  all  he  said  ?  If 
fallowed  that  I  renewed  my  promises  of  holding  secret 
these  matters,  as  well  as  my  meeting  with  him,  for  some 
time.  He  began  to  suggest,  though  very  delicately,  thalf 
my  love  for  my  father  and  you  might  possibly  throw  me 
off  my  guard  :  I  was  a  little  hurt,  I  suppose  ;  at  all 
events,  in  a  sudden  impulse,  I  volunteered  the  most  solemn 
vow — I  may  call  it  oath — of  secrecy. 

We  parted — but  not  before  he  engaged  me  to  say  I 
would  see  him  again,  early,  very  early  next  mon  ing^  in 
the  gardener's  parlour.  Immediately  afterwards^  he  assured 
me  he  should  hasten  to  London. 

I  k^t  my  word.  It  waa  not,  I  believe^  more  than  four, 
o'dock  when  the  old  nurse  received  me  at  the  garden  gate. 
Now  he  discot^Meed  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  him 
not  to  go.  to  Lon4on  till  that  nigl^t^-  in  order  to  avoid  de.» 

I  I 
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lection :  I  fear  I  kept  him  dallying  with  his  importmi 
purpose.  In  fact^  I  saw  him  after  dinner,  for  a  short 
time,  the  same  evening;  and,  indeed,  Michael,  th^  I 
urged  him  to  go — and  he  did. 

He  has  since  informed  me  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  his 
father  beforehand,  telling  him  of  his  being  about  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood.  This  coming,  of  course,  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  George  Allen,  relieved  him  of  his  forbearance 
towards  me,  and  I  was  again  troubled  with  his  measages, 
through  Lucy,  still  in  Augustus's  name.  But  bow,  I 
never  replied  to  her  at  all,  and  never  went  out.  My 
lather's  wishes  on  that  subject  were  unnecessarily  expressed 
to  me :  though,  I  presume,  he  informed  you  that  George 
Allen  had  been  seen  near  to  our  poor  lodgings,  indeed  even 
in  the  back-yard — and  that  once  he  had  had  the  assurance 
to  knock  at  the  door  to  ask  after  me.  'T  is  necessary  I 
should  say,  Michael,  that  I  did  not  immediately  teQ 
Augustus  my  suspicion  of  his  brother :  't  was  a  disagreeable 
subject ;  he  could  not  bear  the  irritation,  dther ;  though 
BOW  I  regret  my  silence. 

You  returned  to  us  from  the  smuggler's  house,  dear 
Michael.     Remember  the  conversations  we  thai  had  toge- 
ther, and  you  will  find  them,  upon  my  part,  accounted  for. 
When   you  first  began   to   question   me,    I  feared  you 
would  apeak  of  Augustus.     You  spoke  only  of  his  bad 
brother.      Greatly  relieved,    I   could  with  perfect  truth 
assure  you  that  he  and  I  had  never  met.      Yet,  there 
must  have  seemed  to  you  a  strange  hesitation  and  confusioa 
in  my  manner.     Oh,  above  all,  all  things,  I  dreaded  to 
stand  .before  our  suffering  father  under  doubtful  drcum<» 
stances,  which  I  could  not,  on  account  of  my  oath,  per.. 
fectly  explain  away !     But  no,  indeed,  dearest  brother^ 
George  Allen  and  I  had  never  met,  then — except  once^  in 
your  company.     Afterwards,  indeed,  very  soon  afterwards, 
he  did  surprise  me  alone — and,  I  believe,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  abominable  Lucy  Peat — very  near  to  the  bouse;, 
yes,  alone ;   even  during  the  very  time  I  knew  you  were 
watching  me,  on  his  account ;   and  then,  Michael,  though 
he  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  blushes  to  my  cheeks,  be 
also  brought  spirit  to  my  heart,  and  I  replied  to  him,  and 


left  bim,  as  your  sister  Bessy  ought  to  have  done.  Lucy 
Peat  met  me  as  I  turned  home^  and  pretended  to  condole 
mth  me. 

You  took  me  to  London^  Michael.  Augustus  soon  dis« 
covered  my  residence^  and^  almost  as  soon,  saw  me.  The 
seryant  girl  of  the  house  gave  me  letters  from  him^  nay— *• 
And  I  now  am  very  sorry  on  her  account,  for  I  heheve  she 
has  suffered  for  it  — arranged  that  we  should  meet  in  th6 
parlour^  for  a  few  moments,  each  time,  while  my  old 
schoolmistress  used  to  be  engaged  above  stairs.  Let  me 
go  farther,  and  admit  at  once,  that,  in  all  his  letters  and 
conversations,  he  now  pressed  me  to  become  his  wife,  under 
ihe  strictest  secrecy.  To  gain  my  assent,  he  pleaded  the 
chance  of  our  being  suddenly  separated  for  ever,  by  the 
interference  of  either  of  our  famiUes,  even  during  the  short 
time  that  the  steps  were  taking  to  make  both  good  friendsi 
He  dwelt  again  on  the  great  mutual  hatred  existing  be., 
tween  you  and  his  father,  and  the  certainty — the,  to  him, 
dreadful  certainty — that  if  you  (and  you  so  near)  or 
Lord  Lin  tern  (and  he  on  the  watch  to  find  out  Augustus) 
had  a  hint  of  our  attachment,  something  would  be  done, 
by  one  or  the  other,  to  make — at  least  his  life  miserable 
to  his  dying  day.  Do  me  the  justice  of  believing,  dear 
Michael,  that,  girl  as  I  was,  I  could  not,  for  a  long  while, 
bear  to  entertain  in  my  mind  what  he  urged  me  to  do. 
Repeated  solicitations,  howevo*,  of  the  most  impassioned 
kind — his  agitation — fears  for  his  health — full  dependence 
on  the  happy  results  to  you  and  my  father  from  his  efforts, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  I  have  already  avowed,  my  great 
love  for  him,  finally  won  my  consent.  I  took  the  servant 
girl  out  with  me,  for  a  ride:  he  met  us;  and,  in  her 
presence.  Lord  Allen  and  I  were  married  by  special 
licence. 

The  next  day,  he  told  me  that  he  had  obtained  froni 
eminent  physicians  certain  certificates,  and  had  given  then! 
to  his  brother  Greorge,  just  then  arrived  in  town,  to 
convey  to  his  law  adviser.  I  felt  my  heart  sicken  ;  and  I 
«could  not  help  expressing  my  fears  that  the  certificates 
wight  be  fairly  disposed  of.  He  questioned  me,  as  he  had 
A  right  to  do;  a&d^  by  degre^  got  me  to  confess  all  I  knew 
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of  the  treachery  of  his  brother  to  us  both.  The  lady  of 
%he  house  was  spending  the  evening  out,  and  we  had  sat, 
longer  than  usual,  in  her  parlour.  It  was  twilight ;  yet  I 
^w  the  terrible  workings  of  his  face. 

'^  Has  he  been  here  to  ask  for  you,  Bessy,  since  he  cane 
to  town  ?  "  Augustus  demanded. 

I  admitted  that  I  had  seen  him  passing  before  the 
windows,  late  in  the  day.  I  was  speaJcing,  when  George 
AUen  walked  close  by  the  window  of  the  room  we  weve 
sitting  in.  Augustus  knew  him  at  a  glance — I  b^evc 
^hey  knew  each  other,  f<H*  George  had  peered  through  the 
glass.  My  husband  bounded  out  into  the  street,  regardiess 
of  my  entreaties.  I  saw  the  brothers  meet,  a  short  distance 
from  the  door :  I  saw  them  walk  away,  a  short  distance  ; 
|ind  then,  suddenly,  I  saw  Augustus  turn  upon  him,  seize 
bim,  and  almost  dash  him  to  the  ground ;  and  1  have 
never  beheld  nor  heard  from  either  of  them  since.  'Tis 
true,  dear  Michael :  upon  that  evening,  how  many—- oh, 
how  many  1  months  ago.  Lord  Allen  and  I  had  our  last 
interview. 

My  brother,  my  brother,  my  brother,  now  pity  Ine. 
You  and  I  have  been  before  Lord  Lintern,  together,  a 
second  time.  Oh,  I  knew  that  Lucy  Peat*s  experienced 
opinion  of  my  state  of  health  was  true  !  And  oh,  Michael, 
yrhy  did  I  not,  at  that  moment,  make  up  my  mind  not  ta 
regard  my  vow  of  secrecy  as  any  longer  binding  ? 

Have  you  learned  that,  after  you  left  me  alone  with  Lord 
jLintem,  the  cruel  overseer,  and  Lucy  Peat,  I  did  inform  him 
who  was  the  father  of  my  poor  little  baby  }  But  h<^d  I 
did  I  so,  indeed !  The  thought  starts  up,  for  the  firsi 
time— -the  doubt — the  fear  that  Lord  Lintern  may  not 
have  distinctly  understood  me.     Let  me  stop  to  think. 

No,  Michael — I  am  now  quite  sure  that  the  words  I 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper;  and  handed  to  him,  were  — 
^'  Your  9on,  and  my  husband — save  Attn,  as  well  as  me  J" 
and  here,  you  see,  I  did  not  name  Augustus.  And  hia 
son  George  would  sooner  occur  to  him  as  meant  than  hia  aoM 
Augustus.  For  many  reasons  it  may  have  been  so :  on  ac» 
count  of  Augustus's  supposed  madness,  and  his  close  ooii» 
#nement,  except  at  intervals  ;  yes,  and  op  account  of  G^rgpa 
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Allen*8  character,  tooj  which  could  scarce  be  unksown  to  his 
father.  And  then,  how  Lord  Lintern  must  have  scoffed 
at  the  notion  of  such  a  person  — one  so  cold  and  cautious^ 
as  well  as  so  proud, — committing  himself  in  a  marriage 
with  poor  me ! 

After  thinking  again,  I  have  decided  on  a  way  of  re^ 
pairing  my  oversight  —  the  oversight  of  that  moment  of 
i^ny^  when  my  mind^  and  heart,  and  soul^  were  full  of  hut 
one  son  of  Lord  Lintern !  This  is  what  I  will  do,  Michael  ( 
send  my  packet,  which  I  l^ave  now  nearly  finished,  to  Lord 
Lintern,  in  the  first  instance ;  ask  him  to  read  it,  every 
word,  ami  then  forward  it  to  yon.  And,  now  that  I  re*, 
collect,  I  must  indeed  send  it,  first,  to  some  person  likely 
to  know  where  you  are  at  present- — for,  God  help  me,  you 
left  your  poor  sister  qiute  ignorant  of  your  destination,  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  Michael,  as  well  as  quite  destitute^ 
and  oh  !  inexpressibly  miserable  1 

And  now,  Michael,  do  you  think  I  act  unworthily  or 
sinfully  in  breaking  through  the  oath  I  made  ?  Was  it 
not  a  conditional  oath  ?  To  be  held  sacred  only  in  order 
to  afford  opportunities  for  doing  good  to  you,  and  to  him^ 
who  now  can  never,  never  be  served  by  mortal  friend,  or 
injured  by  mortal  enemy  J  And  they  told  me,  assured 
me,  that  only  a  few  weeks  would  bring  every  thing  to  a 
happy  ending,  and  leave  me  free  to  resume  full  confidence 
with  my  family ;  and  now,  months,  months,  months  have 
passed  away,  and  where  is  the  happy  ending?  oh,  my 
father,  where!  oh,  my  poor  brother,  where!  oh,  my  unborn 
babe,  where!  where! 

And,  though  I  have  not  uttered,  and  vdll  not  utter^  a 
harsh  word  of  my  husband,  what  can  I  think  but  that  he 
has  deserted  me !  Even  supposing  that  George  Allen  did 
not  deal  fairly  with  the  certificates,  surely  the  same  hands 
which  gave  them  could  give  others  like  them,  and  so  he 
would  be  proved  entitled  to  his  liberty  of  acting  for  himself; 
and,  if  he  still  loved  me,  long,  long  ago  1  must  have  seen 
i^ini  at  my  side.  His  sister  Ellen,  too ;  her  cruel  neglect 
of  me  proves  his,  they  were  such  confidants  together.  ^ 
hundred  times,  before  we  met  in  London,  and  there  also, 
he  has  assured  me  she  would  be  my  greatest  friend,;  that 
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«he  loved  me  as  ft  very  sister^  indeed ;  was  most  anxious  to 
become  quite  known  to  me;  and  would  even  brave  her 
father's  anger  to  come  to  me^  and  stay  with  me,  and  help 
to  make  me  happy.  But  I  have  not  even  heard  from  her 
either;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  eagerness  to  he  friends 
with  me,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  her  but  once,  and  then 
in  your  presence,  Michael,  and  by  mere  chance:  the 
morning  that  she  came  to  you  to  beseech  you  not  to  fight 
a  duel  with  her  father,  and  when  you  were  so  uneasy  to 
know  the  words  she  whispered  in  my  ear ;  which,  though 
I  then  held  from  you,  I  now  give  you — **  I  am  Augustus's 
sister  Ellen,  of  whom  he  has  spoken  to  you,  and  your 
brother  wants  to  destroy  us  all,  by  challenging  Lord  Lin« 
tern." 

I  have  done  my  task,  Michael.  Oh,  why,  why,  I  ask 
myself  again,  did  I  delay  it  tiU  now?  why,  at  least,  after 
diat  last  terrific  day  at  Lord  Lintem's,  did  I  not  imme* 
diately  tell  you  every  thing?  More  than  all,  how  could  I 
be  so  irresolute,  so  cruel  to  you,  so  criminal,  as  to  let  you 
go  away  from  me  without  a  full  explanation  ?  You  re« 
pulsed,  by  anticipation,  to  be  sure,  any  confidence  from  me; 
but  that  was  nothing,  ought  to  have  been  nothing.  Ob, 
dearest  brother,  account  for  my  inconsistency,  if  you  can, 
by  recollecting  my  anguish,  my  stupefaction,  my  despair, 
and  yet,  amid  all,  a  lurking  hope  that  my  word  to  Lord 
Linteru  would  reach  Augustus,  and  that,  I  don't  know 
how,  but  somehow,  I  should  at  last  see  him,  and  have  his 
permission  to  avow  myself  his  wife. 

Come  back  to  me,  Michael !  Michael,  my  brother,  come 
back  to  me !  my  only  brother,  and  my  only  friend !  come 
back  to  me,  or  I  shall  utterly  perish !  The  woman  with 
whom  you  have  left  me  denies  that  you  gave  her  any  thing 
for  me ;  and  while  I  write  this,  Michael,  I  shiver  with 
cold,  for  I  have  no  fire ;  and  I  am  hungry,  for  I  have  no 
bread !  oh,  come !  come !  come !  Even  my  little  unbom 
one  asks  you  to  come :  I  feel  it,  beneath  my  bosom,  askings 
you !  And  oh !  there  are  other  odious  and  frightful  features 
of  my  present  lot.     Come ! 

BeSST   AtLB17» 
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Upon  a  bleak  winter's  day,  poorly  and  thinly  dad  for 
any  weather,  Bessy  stole  down  stairs,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  come  to  the  house,  and  out  into  the  street^ 
in  order  to  put  her  parcel  in  the  post-office  with  her  own 
hand.  She  did  not  like  to  trust  it  to  her  landlady's  care* 
And,  since  she  had  b^;un  to  write  it,  things  had  happened 
which  warranted  her  caution. 

The  invitations  to  take  '^  a  morsel  of  supper,"  in  the 
parlomr,  were  renewed  to  Bessy,  after  the  first  night.  She 
was  consistent  in  declining  them.  The  boisterous  mirth 
below  stairs,  particularly  of  evenings,  nay,  late  after  bed-r 
time,  would  have  deterred  her  if  she  had  no  other  insur.- 
mountaUe  objections.  Her  landlady  grew  offended  and 
ahort-sentaiced,  and  sharp- worded  in  consequence;  and 
hinted  that  she  had  no  more  money  to  purchase  a  fresh 
stock  of  bread,  butter,  tea,  and  sugar,  upon  which  fare,  solely^ 
Bessy  had  now  lived  four  days. 

Upon  the  sixth  evening,  soon  after  Bessy  had  sent  off 
her  packet,  the  comely-faced  and  amiably-mannered  mistress 
oif  the  house  knocked  for  admission  at  Bessy's  bolted  door, 
and  her  voice  was  unusually  sweet.  Bessy  got  up  from  h^ 
writing,  and  opened  it. 

'<  My  brother,  the  msgor,  will  come  and  ask  you  if  he 
can  do  any  thing  for  you,  my  dear,*'  said  the  woman ;  and 
to  Bessy's  consternation,  an  old  gentleman  certainly  entered 
the  room,  while  his  sister  went  down  stairs. 

The  destitute  girl,  at  first  so  much  terrified  that  she 
oould  scarce  stand,  felt  some  re-assurance  from  a  glance  at 
her  visiter.  She  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  more  bland 
and  benevolent  as  well  as  venerable  countenance.  Almost 
snow-white  hairs  shaded  his  polished  temples ;  his  mild,, 
weak  blue  eyes  beamed  kindly  upon  her,  and  his  parted  lips^ 
discovering  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  teeth,  smiled  at  her, 
much  as  her  own  dear  father  used  to  do. 

With  many  bows^  he  followed  her  across  the  room,  after 
first  saving  her  the  inconvenience  of  shutting  the  door;  and 
then  handing  her  a  chair^  and  asking  permission  to  be  seatecV 
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himself,  began  io  say  that  he  hoped  she  would  pardon  his 
intrasion^  in  consideration  of  the  motive  for  it,  which^ 
indeed,  was  great  interest  in  her  present  seemingly  friend- 
less situation  (Bessy  burst  into  tears  of  agony  and  grati. 
tttde) ;  and  he  went  on  to  let  her  know  that  his  idster,  the 
good  lady  of  the  house^  had  hinted  to  him^  v»y  delicately^ 
Bessy's  disappointment  in  a  remittance ;  and  that  he  just 
thought  he  would  step  up  stairs,  from  the  parlour,  to  assure 
her  that  she  need  not  give  ha-self  the  least  trouble  on  that 
head ;  for,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  had  the  means,  no  young 
Iftdy,  like  her,  so'  very  young,  and  so  very  charming,  ^ould 
Want  money. 

*'  And  so,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  taking  out  his  purse^ 
and  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table — which  movement  also 
brought  him  nearer  to  Bessy  — "  there,  and  tha«,  my 
dear,"  —  he  put  down  two  sovereigns  very  distinctly,  one- 
after  the  other ;  '^  and  there,"  another,  as  he  turned  and 
smiled  more  graciously  than  ever ;  *'  and  there,  and  there, 
my  pretty  little  charmer : "  and  now  the  sovereigns  were 
all  in  a  row. 

Bessy^  without  at  first  suspecting  any  thing  else,  did  not 
like  the  ostentation  of  the  benevolent  old  major,  and  so 
she  sat  still,  and  neither  took  the  sovereigns,  nor  returned 
thanks  for  them. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  he  resumed,  drawing  still  closer^ 
to  her,  '*  do  I  deserve  no  little  compliment  ?  " 

He  accompanied  these  words  with  an  action,  or  rather^ 
an  attempted  action,  at  which  Bessy  sprang  up,  and  ran' 
to  the  door.     The  polite  old  philanthropist  had  locked  it, 
88  well  as  saved  her  the  trouble  of  shutting  it.     Her  voice 
was  an  unintelrupted  hysteric  of  screaming.     She  ran  to  a 
window,  and  cried  out  to  the  people  in  the  street ;  and  this 
saved  her  from  the  momentary  inconvenience  of  the  hoary 
villain's  presence.     But  it  also  brought  up  his  <*  sister,'* 
who^  her  exquisite  mask  torn  ofi^  now  showed  herself  to 
her  poor  lodger  in  the  true  nature  of  the  monster  she  was.  • 
Revenge  she  vowed  and  swore.     Bessy  ofifered  to  escape 
f^om  the  house :  no !  not  till  she  had  paid  for  her  lodging ! 
and  her  own  door  was  now  locked  on  the  outside^  and  she 
was  left  alone. 
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Lord  Llntsm  andi  hia  dder  aoa  txxk  their  joumey- 
ttgtther.  Ati'vv^hintaboul  ibsttf  iDlles^of  their  desttnatioo; 
while  they'  traipdled  at  the  utmest  speed,  the  peetilione 
etoppcd>  on  the  outaldzts  of  ^  smidil  village^  to  water  the 
horses.  Their  attention  became  directed  to  a  crowd  whidi. 
siiaHNUtded  ^door  of  a  very  wretched  house,  contrived 
agiinat  the  fence  to  one  side  q£  the  road.  Words  of  pity 
tit  ei»e:monient,  of  indignation  «fc  another,  eacaped  men  aad 
women^  old  and  young.  Augustus  particuhtrly  felt  inte-^ 
leated*  He  ealle^^pBt  of  the  •  eaniage  window>  asking  what 
wesithft'OUitter.  The.  orowd.  divided  before  the  door^^asa 
W<0n«n  answered^  ^  I  will  tell  yoU|  gentlemen^"  and  she 
^Mpe  to  the  oaraagey  weeping,  and.  sobbings  and  her  stoi'y 
we^.thisr^' — 

^  A  poor  sotdju'Withichlld^  had  been  brought  tlurough  the^ 
tillage  to.  the  next  towa^  the  day  before,  by  the'  pariah 
ciffioois  of  another  tovm^  a.  great  way  off,  where  she  hadf 
heen  livings  destitute,  only  a  few  days."  The  officers  took- 
her  at'her)  word  that  the  town  at  prraent  near  at  hand 
w^as.  in  her  parish,  though  now  it  was  thought  she  gave 
them 'inconect  information,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  appear-' 
iJiig  among  h^  friends :---''  Well,  gentlemen,"  continued 
tite  woman  j  '^  the  pariah  folk  of  our  town  wouldn't  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  her,  but  sent  her  bade  to  the 
place  she  came  from,  quite  sure,  they  said,  that  she  had  a 
setdement  there ;  and  the  parish  folk  there  turned  her  off 
a  second  time ;  and  ^e  has  been  forwarded  from  parish  to 
p^uish,  till  we  saw  her  passing  by  to-day  again,  a-foot^ 
and. almost  barefoot,  and  quite  spent,  and  tottering,  till  she 
feU,  just  there^  at  the  door  of  my  poor  house ;  and  my> 
husband  and  I, ,  though  we  are  paupers  ourselves,  were 
forced  to  lift  her  up  —  we  couldn't  look  at  her,  and  help 
doing  it  j  and  see  —  there  she  lies,  inside  the  threshold, 
more  dead  than  alive,  I  fear." 

During  this  recital,  the  father  and  the  son  interchanged 
fear ftd  looks  of  misgiving. 

"  You  deserve  something  fo^  b^^^S  ^^^^  ^  heart  in 
spite  of  the  parish,"  said  Augw  ^  ^^g  the  woman 
money.     "  And  now  let  me  s^zVx^t  ^^ •** 
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"Augustas^  stop  a  moment/'  whispered  Lord  Lmteni^ 
— "  and  do  not  look  so  doubtingly  at  me,  but  see  if  I 
shall  not  arrange  it  better,  sapposing,  what  I  know  yon 
fear.  She  shall  enter  the  carriage,  along  with  us,  thii  mo-; 
ment,  whoever  she  is.  If  she  be  the  person  we  are'  travel- 
ling to  seek,  the  precaution  will  save  us  the  public  disgrace 
of  recognising  her  at  present." 

To  this  characteristic  speech  of  his  father— improved 
and  corrected  man  as  he  was — Augustus  impatiently  sub- 
mitted. The  wanderer  was  lifted,  by  the  people,  a  desd 
weight  into  the  carriage. 

Though  recognised  at  once,  she  saw  no  one,  was  con-^ 
scions  of  nothing ;  and  days  of  insensibility,  produced  by 
fever,  succeeded.  But  when  she  could  take  notice  of  her 
situation,  and  of  the  first  face  she  saw'  at  her  bedside,  poor 
Bessy  said  to  herself,  —  "  Ah,  I  dream,  I  dream,  adeep 
yet  on  my  straw,  and  in  my  rags,  imd  cold  and  hungry." 
But  she  soon  knew  that  her  luxurious  and  finely-dressed 
bed,  and  the  happy  warmth  of  her  limbs,  her  sense  of 
relief,  and  the  smell  of  perfumes,  were  real ;  and  that  she 
was  indeed  watched  by  her  gentle  young  sister-in  Jaw. 

Nor  was  it  long  till  other  faces  smiled  successivdy  at 
her  bedside;  her  brothers;  her  husband's;  nay,  and  her 
husband's  father's ;  and  it  pleaded  Him  who  '^  tempers  the 
winds  of  heaven  to  the  cjiom  lamb"  to  ordain  that  all 
the  attentions  of  parish  law  did  not  succeed  in  preventing 
poor  Bessy  from  being,  in  good  time,  a  happy,  a  delighted^ 
and,  on  aU  hands,  a  flattered  mother. 

As  to  some  other  persons — directly  upon  the  marriage  of 
Michael  Mutford  and  Lady  Ellen  Allen  we  will  send  a 
circular  intimating  the  event  to  our  readers:  Richard 
Graves  wishes  to  give  his  friend  away,  thinking  it  his 
right,  he  says,  to  get  rid  of  Michael,  after  all  the  trouble 
he  has  cost  him,  by  the  unquestionable  proof  of  the  agency 
of  his  own  hand. 


THE    END. 
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